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Gimjyestres  melius  Sci/tfice, 

Quorum  jylau^ra  itagasrite  trahunt  domos. 

HOR.  CAK.  iii.  24.  9. 

That  experience  is  the  best,  and  should  be  the 
only  guide  of  our  conduct,  is  so  trite  a  maxim,  that 
one  can  hardly  offer  it  without  an  apology :  and  yet 
we  find  the  love  of  innovation,  and  the  vanity  of  in- 
vention, carrying  men  daily  to  a  total  neglect  of  it. 
In  a  country  where  mode  and  fashion  govern  every 
thing,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  men  are  ruled 
by  no  fixed  principles,  but  rather  should  expect  they 
will  frequently  act  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
thing  that  has  been  long  established.  The  favour- 
ite axiom  of  the  present  times,  is,  that  our  ances- 
tors were  barbarous ;  therefore  whatever  differs 
from  the  ignorance  of  their  manners  must  be  wise 
and  right. 

To  show  the  folly  of  an  overweening  opinion  of 
inventive  wisdom,  and  to  bring  the  foregoing  re- 
marks to  the  purpose  and  subject  of  this  day's  pa- 
per, I  shall  give  an  instance  from  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  who  tells  us  that  when  the  Spaniards  began 
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to  settle  in  Peru,  and  were  erecting  large  stone 
buildings,  the  Indians  stood  by  and  laughed  at  them^ 
saying,  that  they  were  raising  their  own  tombs^ 
which  would  on  the  first  heaving  of  the  earth  fall  and 
crush  them.  Yet  big  with  their  European  improving 
genius,  they  despised  the  light  cabins  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  at  length  became  the  victims  of  their 
own  opinionated  pride.  Equally  ridiculous  would 
be  the  Peruvian  in  England,  who,  disregarding  the 
old  established  models  of  strength  and  solidity, 
should  build  himself  a  hut  after  the  fashion  of  his 
own  country,  and  adapted  only  to  the  temperature 
of  that  climate. 

As  I  would  willingly  pay  my  countrymen  the 
compliment  of  supposing  all  their  actions  to  be 
founded  in  reason,  when  I  cannot  demonstrate  the 
contrary,  I  have  imputed  the  number  of  slight 
wooden  edifices  with  which  we  see  our  parks  and 
gardens  so  crowded,  to  the  extravagant  fears  with 
which  it  may  be  remembered  the  inhabitants  of 
more  solid  structures  were  seized  at  the  time  of  the 
late  expected  earthquake.    If  such  a  time  of  uni- 
versal panic  should  again  occur,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
builders  of  these  asylums,  who  had  mercenary 
views,  would  see  good  interest  for  their  money, 
while  the  generous  and  benevolent  would  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  pleasures,  that  of  making  numbers  easy 
and  happy.     But  even  in  this  case,  how  have  they 
acted  against  experience !  For  as  a  storm  of  wind 
is  a  much  more  usual  phenomenon  in  this  climate 
than  an  earthquake,  it  is  evident  that  the  expense 
of  erecting  these  occasional  receptacles,  though  not 
indeed  very  considerable,  must  be  totally  thrown 
away :  unless  we  are  to  believe  those   refiners  in 
political  arithmetic,  who  assert  that  these  retreats 
have  contributed  as  much  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  as  they  could 
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have  done  in  the  preservation  of  them,  according 
to  their  original  institution. 

The  same  spirit  which  influences  men  to  despise 
and  neglect  ancient  wisdom  leads  them  to  a  hasty 
and  precipitate  imitation  of  novelty.     Thus  many, 
ignorant  of  the  original  design  of  these  slight  shel- 
ters, and  not  imagining  there  could  possibly  be  any 
use  in  them,  concluded  that  they  must  imply  orna- 
ment and  beauty:  and  recollecting  the  proverb,  that 
*  every  thing  that  is  little  is  pretty,'  dotted  their 
parks  with  sections  of  hogsheads.    The  first  I  saw 
of  these  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  the  modesty  of 
its  owner.     A  wise  man  of  Greece,  thought  1  to 
myself,  was  immortalized  for  his  self-denial  and  hu- 
mility, in  occupying  the  whole  of  that  mansion,  of 
which  my  wiser  countryman  is  contented  with  the 
faalf.     But  upon  looking  round  me,  and  seeing  this 
new  old  whim  propagated  all  over  his  park,  and 
these  philosophical  domicils  so  numerous  as  to  make 
a  town  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  wise  men  upon 
earth,  I  soon  changed  my  opinion  of  the  founder, 
and  concluded  him  rather  to  be  possessed  with  the 
ambitious  madness  of  an  Alexander,  who  coveted 
more  worlds,  than  with  the  moderation  of  the  Gynic, 
who,  as  Hudibras  observes,  expressed  no  manner 
of  solicitude  about  a  plurality  of  tubs. 

The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander,  when  he  cried, 
Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdue, 
As  was  a  narrow  paltry  tub  to 
Diogenes :   who  is  not  «aid, 
For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
To  whine,  put  finger  i'th'  eye'  and  sob, 
Because  h'had  ne'er  another  tub. 

The  situations  usually  destined  for  these  monu- 
ments of  taste,  are  not  in  covered  vallies,  embo- 
somed in  groves,  or  in  some  sheltered  dell ;  therft 
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indeed  we  have  the  modesty  to  place  our  wood-piles, 
bone-stacks,  cinder-heaps,  and  other  more  heavy 
fabrics,  composed  of  rubbish,  oyster-shells,  and 
sometimes  more  glittering  worthlessness,  under  the 
ennobling  title  of  grottos,  hermitages,  &c.  &c.,  to 
make  them  conspicuous,  they  are  placed  on  emi- 
nences in  the  bleakest  exposures  ;  insomuch  that  I 
have  over-heard  an  assembly  of  modern  improvers 
condoling  with  one  another  at  a  drum  on  a  windy 
night,  like  a  company  of  merchants  at  Jamaica,  who 
had  a  rich  fleet  in  the  harbour  at  the  time  of  a  hur- 
ricane. 

The  moveable  houses  of  the  Scythians,  described 
in  my  motto,  are  worthy  our  admiration.  We  must 
acknowledge  them  to  be  the  perfection  of  all  works, 
since  they  will  stand  the  criticism  of  Momus  him- 
self; having  that  requisite,  for  the  want  of  which 
he  condemned  all  other  houses:  they  are  upon 
wheels,  and  can  move  from  bad  neighbours,  or  be 
conveyed  to  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  or 
the  scorching  of  the  sun.  What  a  satisfaction  must 
it  be  to  a  man  of  fortune  to  be  told  that  such  houses 
are  a  manufacture  of  this  age  and  country,  and  that 
he  may  be  supplied  with  a  very  complete  one,  at 
the  common  and  moderate  price  of  three  hundred 
pounds !  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  gentleman 
whom  this  intelligence  may  reach,  will  hereafter 
litter  his  park  with  huts,  tubs,  cribs,  sentry-boxes, 
&c. 

The  taste  of  the  present  age  is  universally  for 
annuals.  Their  politics,  books,  plantations,  and 
now  their  buildings,  must  be  all  annuals ;  and  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  that  in  a  few  years,  large  trees 
and  substantial  structures  will  be  no  where  to  be 
found,  except  in  our  deserts :  unless  we  could  be 
as  sanguine  in  our  expectations  as  a  certain 
achemist,  of  whom  1  shall  relate  some  particulars* 
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This  gentleman,  whose  Chinese  temple  had  been 
blown  down  a  few  weeks  after  it  was  erected,  was 
comforting  himself  that  he  had  found  in  Hanway's 
travels,  a  model  never  yet  executed  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  which  from  the  advantage  of  its  form, 
must  stand  against  the  most  violent  gusts  of  wind 
on  the  highest  mountains.  This  was,  it  seems,  a 
pyramid  of  heads,  afWr  a  genuine  plan  of  that  great 
improver,  Kouli  Khan.  He  immediately  contract'- 
ed  with  the  sexton  of  his  parish  for  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  human  sculls,  and  was  preparing  the  other 
materials,  when  the  scheme  was  prevented  by  the 
over  scrupulous  conscience  of  the  sexton's  wife. 
The  scheroist  was  extremely  mortified,  yet  remaia^ 
ed  pertinacious  in  the  execution  of  his  design,  anc^ 
as  I  am  told,  set  out  the  next  morning  for  Corn^ 
wall,  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  the  erecting  a  pyramid  in  every  county, 
with  niches  for  the  reception  of  the  heads  of  aH 
criminals  hereafter  to  be  executed.  He  is  in  no 
pain  for  the  success  of  his  motion ;  for  though  the 
legislature  has  found  objections  to  every  scheme 
for  making  malefactors  of  use,  he  doubts  not  of 
their  ready  concurrence  in  a  proposal  for  making 
them  an  ornament  to  their  country. 

In  former  times  the  great  house  was  the  object 
to  which  the  stranger's  admiration  was  particularly 
invited.  For  this  purpose  lines  of  trees  were  plant- 
ed to  direct,  and  walls  built  to  confine  your  ap- 
proach, in  such  a  manner  that  the  eye  must  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  prin- 
cipal front.  Now  it  is  thought  necessary  to  change 
all  this ;  you  are  therefore  led  by  round-about  ser- 
pentine walks,  and  find  your  progress  to  be  often 
intercepted  by  invisible  and  unexpected  lines  and 
intrenchpaents,  and  the  mansion  purposely  obscured 
by  new  plantations,  while  the  noblest  trees  of  the 
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old  groves  are  tumbled  down  to  give  you  a  peep 
every  now  and  then,  at  an  out-building  of  about  ten 
feet  square  of  plaster  and  canvass.  So  different 
from  this  was  the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  that 
whenever  they  erected  such  little  edifices,  which 
they  did  only  from  necessity,  they  constantly  plant- 
ed before  them  yews,  laurels,  or  aquatics,  according 
as  the  soil  was  moist  or  dry :  and  I  could  venture  to 
promise  any  modern  improver,  who  delights  in  lay- 
ing all  things  open,  that  he  might  in  one  morning 
fall  down  the  populous  part  of  the  Thames,  and 
with  his  single  hatchet  among  the  willows,  lay  open 
as  many  masked  edifices  of  the  true  modern  size 
and  figure,  as,  properly  disposed  and  fancifully  va- 
riegated with  fresh  paint,  might  make  Hounslow 
heath  a  rival  to  many  an  admired  garden  of  this  age. 
A  philosopher  would  not  suppose  that  the  master 
of  the  place  assumed  any  merit  to  himself  from  such 
trifles ;  he  would  hardly  imagine  that  even  the  most 
elegant  of  palaces  could  add  any  degree  of  worth 
to  the  possessor,  whose  character  must  be  raised 
and  sustained  by  his  own  dignity,  wisdom,  and 
hospitality;  remembering  the  maxim  of  Tully, 
Non  domo  dominuSf  sed  domino  domus  honestanda 
est.  But  to  judge  with  the  common  observer,  and 
to  reason  with  the  general  race  of  improvers,  if  it 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  to  show  his 
taste  in  these  matters,  let  him  endeavour  to  com- 
pass solidity,  duration,  and  convenience  in  the  man- 
sion he  inhabits ;  and  not  attempt  to  display  his 
magnificence  in  a  number  of  edifices,  which,  what- 
ever they  may  seem  to  imitate,  are  unnecessary 
houses. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR,  . 

**  To  confess  an  unfashionable  kind  of  a  truth,  I  am 
a  woman  who  now  and  then  think  a  little ;  and 
when  I  do,  I  sometimes  turn  my  reflections  on  my 
own  sex.  Man,  you  know,  is  said  to  be  '  a  creature 
formed  for  society ;'  and  I  do  not  deny  it  to  be  in 
general  true ;  but  then  pray,  what  is  woman  ?  To 
say  that  she  too  is  *  a  creature  formed  for  society,* 
is  saying  nothing  at  all ;  she  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  all  that.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  she  is  ?  Wo- 
man is  ^  a  creature  formed  for  crowding,  and  for 
being  crowded.* 

"  Mr.  Pope,  who  you  know  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  write  a  whole  epistle  about  us,  declares, 
after  he  thinks  he  has  analysed  us  to  the  bottom, 
that  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway,  are 
the  two  general  ruling  passions  of  the  whole  sex.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  which  I  assert,  that  the  love 
of  crowding  and  of  being  crowded,  is  a  passion  in- 
finitely more  general  and  predominant.  It  will  be 
alleged,  probably,  that  this  passion  is  included  in 
pne  of  the  former ;  but  I  answer,  no ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  either  of  them :  for  as  to  the 
love  of  pleasure,  ask  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  assembly,  and  thanks  to  the 
taste  of  the  age  we  live  in,  you  may  make  the  ex- 
periment in  this  dear  town  any  evening  you  please, 
ask  her,  I  say,  if  she  takes  any  pleasure  in  being 
crowded  ? — *  No,'  she  will  tell  you,  *  she  hates  and 
detests  it;  it  breaks  her  hoop,  tears  her  rufilesi 
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old  groves  are  tumbled  down  to  give  you  a  peep 
every  now  and  then,  at  an  out-building  of  about  ten 
feet  square  of  plaster  and  canvass.  So  different 
from  this  was  the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  that 
whenever  they  erected  such  little  edifices,  which 
they  did  only  from  necessity,  they  constantly  plant- 
ed before  them  yews,  laurels,  or  aquatics,  according 
as  the  soil  was  moist  or  dry :  and  I  could  venture  to 
promise  any  modern  improver,  who  delights  in  lay- 
ing all  things  open,  that  he  might  in  one  morning 
fall  down  the  populous  part  of  the  Thames,  and 
with  his  single  hatchet  among  the  willows,  lay  open 
as  many  masked  edifices  of  the  true  modern  size 
and  figure,  as,  properly  disposed  and  fancifully  va- 
riegated with  fresh  paint,  might  make  Hounslow 
heath  a  rival  to  many  an  admired  garden  of  this  age. 
A  philosopher  would  not  suppose  that  the  master 
of  the  place  assumed  any  merit  to  himself  from  such 
trifles ;  he  would  hardly  imagine  that  even  the  most 
elegant  of  palaces  could  add  any  degree  of  worth 
to  the  possessor,  whose  character  must  be  raised 
and  sustained  by  his  own  dignity,  wisdom,  and 
hospitality;  remembering  the  maxim  of  Tully, 
Non  domo  dominus,  sed  domino  domus  konestanda 
est.  But  to  judge  with  the  common  observer,  and 
to  reason  with  the  general  race  of  improvers,  if  it 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  to  show  his 
taste  in  these  matters,  let  him  endeavour  to  com- 
pass solidity,  duration,  and  convenience  in  the  man- 
sion he  inhabits ;  and  not  attempt  to  display  his 
magnificence  in  a  number  of  edifices,  whicn,  what- 
ever they  may  seem  to  imitate,  are  unnecessary 
houses. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
''  SIR,  . 

^'  To  confess  an  unfashionable  kind  of  a  truth,  I  am 
a  woman  who  now  and  then  think  a  little ;  and 
when  I  do,  I  sometimes  turn  my  reflections  on  my 
own  sex.  Man,  you  know,  is  said  to  be  '  a  creature 
formed  for  society ;'  and  I  do  not  deny  it  to  be  in 
general  true ;  but  then  pray,  what  is  woman  ?  To 
say  that  she  too  is  *  a  creature  formed  for  society,' 
is  saying  nothing  at  all ;  she  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  all  that.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  she  is  ?  Wo* 
man  is  ^  a  creature  formed  for  crowding,  and  for 
being  crowded.' 

**  Mr.  Pope,  who  you  know  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  write  a  whole  epistle  about  us,  declares, 
after  he  thinks  he  has  analysed  us  to  the  bottom, 
that  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  sway,  are 
the  two  general  ruling  passions  of  the  whole  sex.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  which  I  assert,  that  the  love 
of  crowding  and  of  being  crowded,  is  a  passion  in- 
finitely more  general  and  predominant.  It  will  be 
alleged,  probably,  that  this  passion  is  included  in 
pne  of  the  former ;  but  I  answer,  no ;  it  is  abso* 
lutely  distinct  from  either  of  them :  for  as  to  the 
love  of  pleasure,  ask  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded  assembly,  and  thanks  to  the 
taste  of  the  age  we  live  in,  you  may  make  the  ex- 
periment in  this  dear  town  any  evening  you  please, 
ask  her,  I  say,  if  she  takes  any  pleasure  in  being 
crowded  ? — '  No,'  she  will  tell  you,  *  she  hates  and 
detests  it;  it  breaks  her  hoop,  tears  her  ruffleS| 
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puts  her  in  a  horrid  fluster,  makes  her  a  fright  in 
short,  and  she  wonders  what  could  persuade  her  to 
come  there/  A  plain  proof  this,  that  it  does  not 
result  from  her  love  of  pleasure :  and  that  it  is  not 
a  consequence  of  our  love  of  sway,  is  still  more  ob- 
vious ;  for  the  very  idea  of  a  crowd  excludes  all 
notion  of  superiority  and  distinction.  But  if  you 
want  an  experimental  proof  of  this  too,  go  to  the 
same  assembly,  and  observe  the  lady  of  the  house 
herself:  she  is  distinguished  indeed,  but  in  a  man- 
ner quite  opposite  to  what  you  would  expect ;  for 
it  is  only  by  bustling  through  the  crowd  she  has 
herself  raised,  with  all  the  hurry  and  vulgar  obse- 
quiousness of  a  coffee-girl. 

"  All  then  that  can  be  said  in  your  friend  Pope's 
defence,  is,  that  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
this  predominant  female  passion  display  itself  in 
that  full  strength  and  vigour  which  it  does  at  pre- 
sent. Yet  one  might  think  too,  from  what  one  has 
heard  of  the  ring  and  other  fashionable  amusements 
in  his  time,  for  I  do  not  remember  them  myself, 
that  he  had,  even  then,  sufficient  opportunity  given 
him  to  discover  this  truth ;  but  as  he  has  totally 
omitted  it  in  all  his  essays,  I  shall,  without  making 
apologies  for  ray  inferior  abilities,  for  I  hate  apolo- 
gies, endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  tliis  very  pas- 
sion is  superior  to  all  our  other  passions  put  toge- 
ther. 

'*  First,  as  to  our  love  of  play.  Let  us  in  the  first 
place,  to  proceed  methodically,  consider  what  play 
is.  Play  is  a  science,  or  rather  a  science  and  an 
art  put  together;  the  former  of  which  has  been 
rendered  systematical,  by  the  philosophic  pen  of 
Mr.  Hoyle ;  the  other,  though  perhaps  as  well  un- 
derstood as  the  former,  has  yet  been  honoured  with 
no  distinct  treatise :  though  I  am  told  indeed,  that 
a  gentleman,  now  in  the  Old  Bailey,  has,  at  his  lei^ 
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sure  hours,  completed  an  essay,  which,  when  pub* 
h'shed,  will  render  the  whole  of  this  matter  clear  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  But  this,  en  passant.  Now, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  whether  we  consider  gaming  as  a 
science  that  employs  the  head,  or  as  an  art  which 
exercises  the  hand  of  its  fair  professors ;  whether 
we  suppose  it  a  matter  of  judgement  or  ingenuity; 
we  must  agree,  that  a  private  room,  and  a  small 
party,  would  be  infinitely  more  eligible  for  the  pur* 
pose,  that  is,  if  a  woman  loved  play  for  its  own  sake, 
than  a  full  assembly ;  for  if  she  plays  with  judge* 
ment,  I  would  presume  that  a  noise  and  tumult 
about  her  would  certainly  disturb  her ;  and  if  she 
plays  with  skill,  I  should  imagine  a  number  of  looko 
ers-on  might  possibly  disconcert  her:  yet  this  is 
not  the  case ;  to  game  in  a  crowd  is  the  thing ;  and 
rather  than  not  game  so,  she  is  willing  either  to  be 
beat  or  to  be  smoked,  either  to  lose  her  money  or 
her  reputation. 

'*  Having  proved,  I  think  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
I  hope.  Sir,  to  yours,  that  even  the  love  of  play  is 
a  secondary  passion  to  the  love  of  crowding,  I  will 
just  touch  upon  our  love  of  dress.  That  this  is 
made  subservient  to  it  also,  is  evident  to  any  person 
that  will  please  to  contemplate  that  most  important 
part  of  our  dress,  the  hoop ;  a  piece  of  apparel,  or 
to  speak  more  properly,  a  piece  of  machinery,  which 
owes  its  very  being  and  existence  to  this  passion : 
for  since  that  invention,  a  lady  is  enabled  to  make 
a  crowd  even  by  herself;  and  thirty  women  can 
now  cram  a  room  as  completely  as  a  hundred  would 
do,  if  deprived  of  so  necessary  an  auxiliary.  On 
this  principle  too  we  may  account  for  that  seeming 
paradox,  wl)y  the  hoop,  contrary  to  the  fleeting  and 
short-lived  nature  of  all  other  parts  of  dress,  holds 
its  place  in  the  realms  of  fashion  so  much  longer 
than  any  other  mode  was  ever  known  to  do ;  and 
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while  our  caps  have,  from  the  size  of  a  china  plate, 
dwindled  away  to  the  breadth  of  a  half-crown,  and 
then  entirely  vanished,  our  hoops,  on  the  countrary, 
continue  to  enlarge  their  circumference  gradually, 
and  keep  pace  with  our  ruling  passion.  So  that  I 
shall  venture  to  assert,  that  this  part  of  our  dress 
will  be  immortal ;  for  so  long  as  women  are  women, 
so  long  must  they  wear  large  hoops. 

"  Again,  as  to  our  love  of  music ;  ask  any  wo- 
man of  fashion,  if  the  opera  sounds  as  well  on  a 
Tuesday  as  a  Saturday,  and  she  will  stare  at  your 
question,  and  answer  coolly,  ^  No  ;  she  does  not 
think  it  does.'  And  why,  pray  ?  For  this  short 
reason,  that  Saturday  is  the  crowded  night. 

"  The  thing  is  now  so  very  plain,  that  I  might 
iRpare  myself  all  further  trouble ;  yet  to  proceed, 
let  me  ask  why  we  prefer  gallantry  to  love,  and 
general  acquaintance  to  particular  friendship?  Be- 
cause the  one  goes  on  full  as  well  in  a  crowd,  ex- 
cepting indeed,  some  necessary  short  intervals  with 
regard  to  gallantry,  as  in  any  other  place.  But 
should  a  woman  condescend  to  cultivate  love  or 
friendship,  she  would  be  frequently  seduced  into 
solitude,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  be  obliged  sometimes 
to  undergo  the  insupportable  ennui  of  a  grave  iete 
^  tete, 

**  Lastly,  I  would  fain  ask,  why  does  that  small 
part  of  our  sex,  that  think  at  all  about  the  matter, 
prefer  enthusiasm  to  religion,  and  Mr.  Whitfield  to 
their  parish  priest  ?  For  no  other  reason  in  the 
world,  but  because  Whitfield,  of  all  men  living, 
has  the  greatest  knack  of  gathering  a  crowd  about 
him. 

Now  that  I  am  talking  of  religion,  I  have  heard 
of  an  author  who  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove,  that 
the  place  of  future  punishment  was  the  centre  of 
the  earth  ;  which  since  it  could  not  fairly  hold  half 
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the  inhabitants  that  would  be  assigned  to  it,  he 
supposed  the  principal  torment  would  consist  in 
squeezing.  I  believe  indeed  the  doctrine  was  soon 
exploded ;  and  it  was  fit  it  should :  for  surely,  Sir, 
it  would  have  a  manifest  bad  tendency  in  point  of 
female  morals ;  for  who  can  think  that  we  should 
have  any  dread  of  squeezing  in  the  next  life,  when 
we  love  BO  dearly  to  be  squeezed  to  death  in  this  ? 
^'  Yet  though  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  this  love  of  crowding  is  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  female  world,  I  would  not  have  it  in- 
ferred, that  it  does  not  sometimes  also  predo- 
minate in  man.  I  know  myself  various  instances 
to  the  contrary :  many  young  fellows  of  my  ac- 
quaintance are  at  present  warm  borough  hunters : 
now  as  most  of  them  are  infinitely  too  ignorant  to 
suffer  one  to  imagine  they  do  it  with  a  view  of 
serving  their  country,  and  much  too  negligent  and 
degage  to  aim  at  serving  themselves,  I  charitably 
conclude,  in  order  to  give  them  some  motive  for 
action,  that  they  commence  candidates  purely  from 
this  principle,  as  wanting  only  to  push  themselves 
into  a  present  momentary  crowd  at  the  ensuing 
election,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  a  septennial 
crowd,  by  getting  into  parliament.  I  could  enu- 
merate many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind,  but 
really  I  have  scribbled  till  I  am  tired :  I  have  how- 
ever one  word  to  say  toy  our  friends  the  poets,  be- 
fore I  conclude.  You  know.  Sir,  they  frequently 
make  similes  about  us  women,  and  are  particularly 
fond  of  taking  them  from  the  feathered  part  of  the 
creation :  for  instance,  if  a  woman  is  constant,  as 
perhaps  some  women  have  formerly  been,  they  com- 
pare her  to  a  turtle ;  if  she  sings  well,  they  instant- 
ly clap  a  nightingale  into  her  throat ;  and  if  she  is 
fair,  the  swan's  plumage  immediately  becomes  dirty 
by  comparison.    Now  all  these  similes  may  do  well 
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enough  in  the  confined  way  they  use  them ;  but 
they  never  yet  found  out  any  single  bird  that  could 
be  made  use  of  as  a  general  symbol  of  the  whole 
sex.  I  have,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam  ;  and  I  shall  give  it 
them  to  put  into  verse  if  they  please ;  assuring 
myself,  that  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
my  foregoing  reasonings,  they  will  think  it  a  just 
one  ;  not  to  keep  them  or  you  longer  in  suspense, 
it  is  a  wild-goose. 

"  I  am, 
^^  Among  the  crowd  of  your  admirers^ 

"  M.  B." 
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"sir 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

9 


**  All  the  fashionable  part  of  mankind  set  out 
with  the  ambition  of  being  thought  men  of  taste. 

**  This  is  the  present  universal  passion :  but  the 
misfortune  is,  that,  like  sportsmen,  who  lose  their 
hare,  and  start  coneys,  which  lead  them  over  war- 
rens, where  their  horses  break  their  legs,  and  fling 
their  riders ;  so  in  the  affair  of  taste,  we  frequently 
see  men  following  some  false  scent,  with  the  same 
ardour  that  they  would  have  pursued  the  proper 
object  of  a  chace,  and  with  much  greater  inconve- 
niences. 

"  Of  all  the  various  subjects  that  have  yet  exer- 
cised the  geniuses  of  modem  writers,  that  of  taste 
has  appeared  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  treat ;  be- 
cause almost  all  of  them  have  lost  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  trace  its  source.    They  have  ge- 
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nerally  indeed  referred  us  for  its  origin  to  the  po- 
lite and  imitative  arts ;  whereas  those  are  rather  its 
ofipring,  than  its  parents.  Perhaps  their  mistakes 
in  the  treating  this  delicate  subject,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  great  resemblance  which  false  taste  bears 
to  true,  which  hasty  and  inaccurate  observers  will 
find  as  di£Bcult  to  distinguish,  as  to  discern  Pinch- 
beck's metal  from  genuine  gold  at  the  first  transient 
glance.  To  the  end  therefore  that  the  ideas  of  our 
fine  gentlemen  may  be  somewhat  more  precisely 
adjusted  upon  this  important  article,  I  ^all  venture 
to  assert,  Uiat  the  first  thing  necessary  for  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  true  taste,  is,  to  prepare 
their  minds  by  an  early  pursuit  and  love  of  moral 
order,  propriety,  and  all  the  rational  beauties  of  a 
just  and  well  regulated  conduct. 

'^True  taste,  like  good-breeding  in  behaviour-y 
seems  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  nature  to  attain  ; 
but  yet,  where  it  does  not  gro\v  spontaneously,  it  is 
a  plant  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate. 
It  must  be  sown  upon  a  bed  of  virgin-sense,  and 
kept  perfectly  clean  of  every  weed  that  may  pre* 
vent  or  retard  its  grgwth.  It  was  long  erroneously 
thought  to  be  an  exotic ;  but  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  most 
northern  provinces.  I  could  produce  instances  to 
confirm  this  assertion,  from  almost  every  county  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  The  folly  is,  that  every  man  thinks  himself  ca- 
pable of  arriving  at  perfection  in  this  divincraccom- 
plishment :  but  nature  hath  not  dispensed  her  gifts 
m  such  profusion.  There  is  but  one  sun  to  illumi- 
nate our  earth,  while  the  stars  that  twinkle  with  in- 
ferior lustre  are  innumerable.  Thus  those  great 
geniuses  that  are  perfect  models  of  true  taste 
are  extremely  rare;  while  thousands  daily  expose 
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themselves  to  ruin  and  ridicule  by  vain  and  auk- 
ward  imitations. 

"  Perhaps  to  arrive  at  taste  in  one  single  branch 
of  polite  refinement,  might  not  be  altogether  so 
fruitless  an  ambition ;  but  the  absurdity  is,  to  aim 
at  universal  taste.  Now  this  will  best  appear 
by  observing  what  numbers  miscarry  even  in  the 
most  confined  pursuit  of  this  difficult  accomplish- 
ment. One  seeks  this  coy  mistress  in  books  and 
study ;  others  pursue  her  through  France,  through 
Italy,  nay,  through  Spain ;  and  after  all  their  la- 
bours, we  have  frequently  seen  them  ridiculously 
embracing  pedantry  and  foppery  with  the  raptures 
due  alone  to  taste.  Thus  it  happens  witli  many 
deluded  travellers  in  the  fields  of  gallantry,  who 
enjoy  fancied  familiarities  with  women  of  the  first 
rank,  whose  names  and  titles  strumpets  have  as-r 
sumed,  to  deceive  the  vain,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
unwary. 

**  It  is  thought  the  Bona  Dea  of  the  Romans, 
was  nothing  more  than  the  goddess  of  taste«  La« 
dies  alone  were  admitted  into  her  mysteries.  The 
natural  indelicacy  indeed  of  the  stronger  sex  seems 
to  countenance  this  opinion ;  women  in  general 
having  finer  and  more  exquisite  sensations  than 
men ;  and  it  is  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
virtues  and  charms  of  that  most  amiable  part  of 
our  species,  which  constitutes  the  most  essential 
quality  of  a  man  of  taste.  Who  indeed  ever  knew 
a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  politician,  a  mere  scholar, 
to  be  a  man  of  taste  ? 

"  Were  we  to  erect  a  temple  to  taste,  every 
science  should  furnish  a  pillar,  every  virtue  should 
there  have  an  altar,  and  the  tliree  graces  should 
hold  the  high-priltothood  in  commission. 

''  We  daily  see  pretenders  to  this  quality  endea- 
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vouring  to  display  it  in  a  parade  of  dress  and  equi- 
page ;  but  these,  alas !  can  only  produce  a  beau. 
We  see  others  set  up  for  it  amongst  cards  and  dice: 
but  these  can  create  nothing  better  than  a  game- 
ster. Others  in  brothels,  which  only  form  a  de- 
bauchee. Some  have  run  for  it  at  Newmarket ; 
some  have  drank  for  it  at  the  King's- Arms  ;  the 
former,  to  their  great  surprise,  have  acquired  only 
the  title  of  good  jockeys,  the  latter  of  jolly  bucks. 
There  are  many  who  aim  at  it  in  literary  composi- 
tions, and  gain  at  most  the  character  of  intruding 
authors. 

**  However,  this  general  pursuit  of  taste  has  its 
uses ;  those  numbers  who  go  in  quest  of  it  where 
it  is  never  to  be  found,  serve  at  least  as  so  many 
marks  that  teach  us  to  avoid  steering  the  same  un- 
successful course. 

**  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  a  house  fille^ 
with  fine  pictures,  the  sideboard  loaded  with  massy 
plate,  the  splendid  equipage,  with  all  the  hey- 
dukes,  pages,  and  servants  that  attend  it,  do  not 
entitle  the  possessor  to  be  called  a  man  of  taste ; 
they  only  bring  with  them  either  anxiety  or  con- 
tempt to  those  whose  rank  and  fortunes  are  not 
equal  to  such  ostentation.  I  will  be  bold  to  say 
therefore,  notwithstanding  some  of  your  readers 
will  doubtless  look  upon  me  as  an  unpolished  Van- 
dal, that  the  best  instance  any  man  can  give  of  his 
taste,  is  to  show  that  he  has  too  much  delicacy  to 
relish  any  thing  so  low  and  little,  as  the  purchase 
of  superfluities  at  another's  cost,  or  with  his  own 
ruin.  At  least  the  placid  satisfaction  of  that  man's 
heart  who  prudently  measures  his  expences,  and 
confines  his  desires  within  the  circle  of  his  annual 
revenue,  begets  that  well-ordered  disposition  of 
mind,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  merit  the 
character  of  a  man  of  just  refined  taste. 

c2 
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'^  Certain  it  is,  that  he  best  discovers  the  just- 
isess  of  his  taste,  who  best  knows  how  to  pursue 
and  secure  the  most  solid  and  lasting  happiness. 
Now  where  shall  we  look  for  this  with  so  much 
probability  of  finding  it,  as  in  temperance  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  in  social  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ments ?  Are  not  these  the  first  and  most  essential 
objects  of  taste  ?  Certainly  they  are ;  and  when  a 
man  has  once  acquired  these,  he  may,  if  fortune 
and  nature  have  properly  qualified  him,  launch  out 
into  a  more  extensive  compass,  and  display  his  ge- 
nius in  a  larger  circle. 

*'  But  it  will  be  difficult,  I  fear,  to  persuade  those 
young  men  of  the  present  generation,  who  are  am- 
bitious for  establishing  a  character  for  taste,  to  ad- 
vance towards  it  by  so  slow  and  regular  a  progres- 
sion. They  seem,  in  general,  to  be  possessed  with 
a  kind  of  epic  madness,  and  are  for  hurrying  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  things.  But  perhaps  you, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  may  be  able,  by  reason  or  by  ridi« 
€ule,  to  call  back  their  attention  to  the  previous 
steps ;  to  persuade  them  to  learn  to  walk  before 
they  attempt  to  run  ;  to  convince  them,  that  pro- 
fusion in  architecture,  in  gardening,  in  equipage,  in 
dress,  &c.  can  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  disturb 
their  imaginations,  and  to  give  them  a  general  dis- 
taste of  themselves,  and  of  every  thing  around  them. 

"  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  surprising  that  this 
character  of  taste  should  be  so  universally  sought 
after ;  as  true  taste  is  doubtless  the  highest  point 
of  perfection,  at  which  human  nature,  in  this  her 
state  of  frailty,  can^possibly  arrive.  A  man  endow- 
ed with  this  quality^  possesses  all  his  senses,  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  to  receive  the  impression  of 
icvery  true  pleasure,  which  Providence  has  scatter- 
ed with  a  liberal  hand  for  the  delight  of  its  creature. 
There  is  nothing  intrinsically  beautiful,  which  does 
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not  furnish  him  with  perpetual  delight ;  as  every 
thing  ill-fashioned  and  deformed,  aifects  him  with 
disgust  and  abhorrence.  That  is,  in  a  word,  the 
avenues  of  his  mind  are  open  only  to  those  enjoy- 
ments that  bring  with  them  the  passports  of  truth 
and  reason. 

*'  Philalethes  is  a  man  of  taste,  according  to  the 
notion  I  have  here  given  of  that  quality.  His  con* 
duct  is  influenced  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by  prin- 
ciple ;  and  if  he  were  ever  so  secure  of  secrecy  and 
impunity,  he  would  no  more  be  capable  of  com- 
mitting a  low  or  a  base  action,  than  of  admitting  a 
vile  performance  into  his  noble  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture.  His  just  taste  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  his  exquisite  delicacy  in  moral  conduct,  are 
but  one  and  the  same  sense,  exerting  itself  upon 
different  objects ;  a  love  of  beauty,  order,  and  pro- 
priety, extended  to  all  their  various  intellectual  and 
visible  exhibitions.  Accordingly^  Philalethes  is 
consistent  in  every  pdrt  of  his  character.  You  see 
the  same  elegant  and  noble  simplicity,  the  same 
correct  and  judicious' way  of  thinking,  expressed  in 
his  dress,  his  equipage,  his  furniture,  his  gardens, 
and  his  actions. 

"  How  different  is  Micio  from  Philalethes !  Yet 
Micio  would  be  thought  a  man  of  taste.  But  the 
misfortune  is,  he  has  not  a  heart  for  it.  I  say  a 
heart,  however  odd  the  expression  may  sound :  for 
as  a  celebrated  ancient  has  defined  an  orator  to 
be  vir  bonus  dicendi periticsy  so  I  must  insist  upon  it, 
that  a  good  heart  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  form 
a  good  taste.  When  I  see  Micio,  therefore,  dis- 
sipating his  health  and  strength  in  lewd  embraces 
and  midnight  revels ;  when  I  see  him  throwing 
away  over-night  at  the  gaming-table,  what  he  must 
refuse  the  next  morning  to  the  just  clamours  of  his 
injured  tradesmen ;  I  am  not  the  least  surprised  at 
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his  trimmed  trees,  his  unnatural  terrasses,his  French 
treiUagey  his  Dutch  parterres,  his  Chinese  bells^ 
and  his  tawdry  equipage. 

''  In  fine,  though  every  man  cannot  arrive  at  the 
perfection  of  this  quality,  yet  it  may  be  necessary 
that  he  should  be  sufficiently  instructed,  not  to  be 
deceived  in  his  judgement  concerning  the  claim  of 
it  in  others.  To  this  end  the  few  following  queries 
may  be  applied  with  singular  advantage.  Is  the 
pretender  to  taste  proud  ?  Is  he  a  coxcomb  ?  Is  he  a 
spend-thrift?  Is  he  a  gamester?  Is  he  a  slanderer?  Is 
he  a  drunkard  ?  Is  he  a  bad  neighbour  ?  a  sham  pa- 
triot ?  or  a  false  friend  ?  By  this  short  catechism 
every  youth,  even  of  the  most  slender  capacity,  may 
be  capable  of  determining  who  is  not  a  man  of 
taste. 

« I  am  &c. 


"  J.  T. 


i> 
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**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


**  The  kind  reception  which  you  gave  to  my  letter 
of  November  last,  makes  me  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  some  further  anecdotes  of  my  family. 
As  my  grandfather,  Sir  Josiah  Pumpkin,  had 
made  a  considerable  figure  in  king  Charles's  court, 
his  only  son  Ralph,  my  honoured  father,  was  no 
less  conspicuous  for  his  valour,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  king  William's  reign.  Although  the  race  of 
lyings  was  changed,  the  laws  of  honour  still  remain- 
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ed  the  same.    But  my  grandfather  had  retired  with 
his  family  to  Pumpkin-hall,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before  the  revolution,  much  discontented  with  the 
times,  and  often  wishing  that  Judge  Somebody,  I 
forget  his  name,  had  been  a  militia  colonel,  that  he 
might  have  run  him  through  the  body,  or  have  cut 
off  one  of  his  cheeks  with  a  broad-sword.     In  the 
same  strain  he  frequently  wished  Father  Peters  a 
life-guard-man,  that  he  might  have  caned  him  before 
tlie  Court-gate  of  Whitehall.    *  These  fellows,'  said 
he,  '  put  me  in  mind  of  murderers  in  popish  coun- 
tries, who  if  they  run  into  a  church  after  cutting  a 
throat,  are  secured  from  all  danger  of  punishment. 
Our  English  ruffians  too  are  frequently  safe,  if  they 
can  but  show  a  lawyer's  gown,  or  a  priest's  cowl/ 
My  grandmother,  Lady  Pumpkin,  was  a  prudent 
woman,  and,  not  without  some  difficulty,  persuaded 
Sir  Josiah  to  content  himself  with  drinking  constant 
bumpers  to  '  prosperity  to  the  church  and  state,'  with- 
out fighting  duels  or  breaking  heads  in  defence  of 
the  British  constitution.     Indeed  he  might  well  be 
content  with  the  glory  he  had  obtained,  having 
been  once  shot  through  the  leg,  and  carrying  the 
marks    of  seven-and-tweniy  wounds  in  difierent 
parts  of  his  body,  all  boldly  acquired  by  single 
combats,  in  defence  of  nominal  liberty,  and  real 
loyalty,  during  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 

"  My  father  was  returned  for  a  borough  in  Wales, 
in  the  second  parliament  of  king  William.  This 
drew  him  every  winter  to  London ;  and  he  never 
took  his  leave  of  Sir  Josiah  without  receiving  a 
strict  command,  to  do  some  brave  act,  becoming  a 
man  of  honour  and  a  Pumpkin.  As  he  was  re- 
markably an  obedient  son,  and  indeed  as  we  were 
all,  not  only  as  Pumpkins,  but  as  old  Britons,  very 
choleric  and  fiery,  my  father  scarce  ever  returned 
home  without  some  glorious  achievement,  the  hero- 
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ism  of  which  generally  reached  Pumpkm-hall  be- 
fore the  hero.  Of  his  several  exploits,  give  me 
leave  only  to  mention  three ;  not  so  much  in  re- 
gard to  his  honour,  as  that  they  carry  in  them 
4Some  particular  and  remarkable  circumstances. 

**  There  was  an  intimacy  between  my  father  and 
Major  John  Davis  of  the  foot -guards.  Their  first 
acquaintance  and  friendship  had  begun  when  the 
major  was  quartered  at  a  market-town  near  Pump- 
kin-hall. Their  regards  had  continued  towards 
each  other  with  the  greatest  strictness  for  several 
years  ;  when  one  day  at  dinner  with  a  large  com- 
pany at  a  tavern,  ray  father  jocularly  in  discourse 
said,  '  Ah !  Major !  Major !  you  still  love  to  ride 
the  fore-horse :'  alluding  to  his  desire  of  being 
foremost  in  all  parties  of  pleasure.  Major  Davis 
immediately  changed  colour,  and  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  calling  Mr.  Pumpkin  aside,  and  de- 
manding satisfaction.  My  father  asked  for  what  ? 
The  Major  made  no  reply  but  by  drawing  his  sword. 
They  fought,  and  the  major  was  soon  disarmed. 

*  Now  Jack,'  says  my  father,  *  pray  tell  me  what 
we  fought  for  ? '  *  Ah,  Ralph,*  replied  the  major, 

*  why  did  you  reproach  me  with  having  been  a 
postillion  ?  It  is  true  I  was  one;  but  by  what  means 
did  you  know  it,  and  when  you  did  know  it,  whj 
would  you  hint  it  to  the  company,  by  saying  that  I 
still  loved  to  ride  the  fore-horse  ?*  My  father  pro- 
tested his  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and  consequently 
his  innocence  of  intending  any  affront.  The  two 
friends  were  immediately  reunited  as  strongly  as 
before ;  and  the  major  ever  afterwards  was  particu- 
larly cautious  how  he  discovered  his  original,  or 
blindly  followed  the  folly  of  his  own  suspicions. 

**  One  of  my  father's  tavern-companions,  captain 
Shadow,  who  was  very  young,  very  giddy,  and 
almost  as  weak  in  body  as  in  mind,  challenged  him 
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on  a  supposed  affiront,  in  not  receiving  the  return  of 
a  bow  which  he  had  made  to  my  father,  in  the  play- 
house. They  were  to  fight  in  Hyde  Park :  but  as  the 
captain  was  drawing  his  sword  with  the  fiercest 
indignation,  it  luckily  occured  to  his  thoughts  that 
the  provocation  might  possibly  have  been  undesign- 
ed, or  if  otherwise,  that  the  revenge  he  had  medi- 
tated was  of  too  cruel  and  bloody  a  nature ;  he 
therefore  begged  pardon  of  his  adversary,  and  made 
up  the  affair. 

**  I  wish  this  had  been  the  last  of  my  father's 
combats,  but  he  was  unhappily  engaged  in  a  duel 
with  a  French  officer,  who  had  taken  the  wall  of 
him  ;  and  in  that  duel  he  received  a  wound,  which, 
after  throwing  him  several  months  into  a  languish- 
ing miserable  condition,  at  last  proved  fatal  by  end- 
ing in  a  mortification.  He  bore  his  long  illness  with 
amazing  fortitude ;  but  often  expressed  an  abhor- 
rence of  these  polite  and  honourable  murders ;  and 
wished  that  he  might  have  lived  some  years  longer, 
only  to  have  shown  that  he  durst  not  fight. 

"  I  leave  you  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  to  make  your  mo- 
ral reflections  on  these  several  stories  ;  but  I  can- 
not conclude  my  letter  without  giving  you  an 
account  of  the  only  duel  in  which  my  poor  dear 
husband  Mr.  Solomon  Muzzy,  was  engaged ;  if  a 
man  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  who  was  scarce 
ever  awake. 

"  Mr.  Muzzy  was  very  fat,  and  extremely  lethar- 
gic. To  be  sure  he  had  courage  sufficient  for  a 
major-general ;  but  he  was  not  only  unwieldy,  but 
so  lethargically  stupid,  that  he  fell  asleep  even  in 
musical  assemblies,  and  snored  in  the  play-house 
as  bad,  poor  man  !  as  he  used  to  snore  in  his  bed. 
However,  having  received  many  taunts  and  re^ 
proaches  from  my  grandfather,  who  was  become  by 
age  very  tart  and  peevish,  he  resolved  to  challenge 
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his  o^wn  cousin-german  by  the  mother's  side,  briga- 
dier Truncheon  of  Soho-square.  It  seems  the 
person  challenged  fixies  upon  the  place  and  weap- 
ons. Truncheon  a  deep-sighted  man,  chose  Prim- 
rose hill  for  the  field  of  battle,  and  swords  for  the 
weapons  of  defence.  To  avoid  suspicion,  and  to 
prevent  a  discovery,  they  were  to  walk  together 
from  Piccadilly  where  we  then  lived,  to  the  summit 
of  Primrose-hill.  Truncheon's  scheme  took  effect, 
Mr.  Muzzy  was  much  fatigued  and  out  of  breath 
with  the  walk.  However  he  drew  his  sword  ;  and, 
as  he  assured  me  himself,  began  to  attack  his  cou« 
sin  Truncheon  with  a  valour  which  must  have 
charmed  my  grandfather,  had  he  been  present. 
The  brigadier  went  back ;  Mr.  Muzzy  pursued ; 
but  not  having  his  adversary's  alacrity,  he  stopped 
a  little  to  take  breath.  He  stopped,  alas  !  too  long : 
his  lethargy  came  on  with  more  than  ordinary  vio- 
lence :  he  first  dozed,  as  he  stood  upon  his  legs, 
and  then  beginning  to  nod  forwards,  dropt  by  de- 
grees upon  his  face  in  a  most  profound  sleep. 
Truncheon,  base  man !  took  this  opportunity  to 
wound  my  husband  as  he  lay  snoring  on  the  ground ; 
and  he  had  the  cunning  to  direct  his  stab  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  supposed  that  Mr.  Muzzy 
had  fled,  and  in  his  flight  had  received  a  wound  in 
the  most  ignominious  part  of  his  body.  You  will 
ask  what  became  of  the  seconds  ?  they  were  both 
killed  upon  the  spot ;  but  being  only  two  servants, 
the  one  a  butler,  the  other  a  cook,  they  were  buried 
the  same  night ;  and  by  the  power  of  a  little  money 
properly  applied,  no  further  inquiry  was  ever  made 
about  them. 

**  Mr.  Muzzy,  wounded  as  he  was,  the  blood 
trickling  from  him  in  great  abundance,  might  pro- 
bably have  slept  upon  that  spot  for  many  hours, 
liad  he  not  been  awakened  by  the  cruel  bites  of  a 
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mastiff.  The  dog  began  first  to  lick  his  blood,  and 
then  tearing  his  clothes,  fell  upon  the  wounded  part 
as  if  it  had  been  carrion.  My  poor  husband  was 
thoroughly  awakened  by  the  new  hurt  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  indeed  it  was  impossible  to  have  slept, 
while  he  was  losing  whole  collops  of  the  fattest  and 
most  pulpy  part  of  his  flesh !  so  that  he  was  brought 
home  to  me,  much  more  wounded,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
by  the  teeth  of  the  mastiff,  than  by  the  sword  of  his 
cousin  Truncheon. 

'<  This,  Sir,  is  the  real  fact,  as  it  happened ;  al- 
though I  well  know  that  the  Truncheon  family  take 
the  hberty  of  telling  a  very  different  story,  much  to 
the  dishonour  of  my  husband's  memory.  Permit 
me,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  by  your  means,  to  do  public 
justice  to  Mr.  Muzzy's  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 

**  SIR, 

"  Your  obliged  and  obedient 
"  humble  servant, 

*'  MARY  MUZZY.  " 
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For  the  entertainment  of  those  of  my  readers  who 
love  variety,  and  to  oblige  those  of  my  correspond- 
ents whose  epistles  to  me  are  too  short  to  be  pub- 
lished singly,  I  have  set  apart  this  paper  for  mis- 
cellaneous productions. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
**  SIR, 

**  If  you  are  a  strong-bodied  man,  be  so  kind  aft 
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to  open  your  arms  to  your  fair  readers,  and  lift  them 
down  safely  from  their  high-heeled  shoes.  I  am 
really  in  pain  when  I  see  a  pretty  woman  tottering 
along  uncertain  at  every  step  she  takes  whether  she 
shall  stand  or  fall.  If  the  ladies  intend  by  this 
fashion  to  display  the  leg  to  greater  advantage,  to 
be  sure  we  are  obliged  to  them :  but  I  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion,  that  the  shortness  of  the  modern 
petticoat  might  fully  answer  this  desirable  purpose. 

**  Pray  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  favour  us  with  your 
thoughts  upon  this  matter ;  and  if  you  can  reduce 
this  enormity,  and  take  the  ladies  down,  I  will  not 
say  in  their  wedding  only,  but,  in  all  their  shoes, 
you  will  oblige  every  husband  and  father,  whose 
wife  and  daughters  may  be  liable  from  walking  in 
stilts,  to  make  false  steps. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  T.  H." 
"sir, 

"  As  almost  every  session  convinces  us  that  it  is 
not  beneath  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  spend 
much  time  and  consideration  in  the  enacting  and 
amending  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  game, 
and  to  determine  who  should,  and  who  should  not 
be  his  own  butcher  or  poulterer  in  the  fields ;  it  is 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  same  vigilant  care 
has  not  been  extended  to  the  employments  of  leisure 
and  opulence  in  town  ;  and  to  determine  what  estate 
or  place  should  qualify  a  man  to  play  at  cards  or 
dice  :  how  much  he  must  be  possessed  of  to  sit  down 
to  a  game  of  all-fours :  how  much  more  to  cut  in  at 
whist,  or  to  make  one  at  a  party  of  brag :  or  how 
much  more  still  to  punt  at  faro,  or  to  sit  down  at  a 
hazard-table  :  always  observing  to  privy-counsellors 
and  members  of  either  house,  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  ruining  themselves  at  any  game  they  shall  think 
proper  to  play  at. 
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''I  dare  say*  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  a  bare  hint  of  this 
will  be  sufficient  to  get  it  carried  into  a  law ;  es- 
pecially if  it  be  added,  that  till  such  a  law  is  made, 
my  lord  and  the  chairman  are  upon  a  level  in  thdr 
amusements ;  except  that  his  lordship  is  losing  his 
estate  with  great  temper  and  good-breeding  at 
White's,  and  the  chairman  beggaring  his  family 
with  oaths  and  curses  in  a  nightcdlar. 

*•!  am,  SIR, 

*'  Your  humble  servant, 

"  W.  X." 

"  SIR, 

^'  Your  paper  upon  servants  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  the  marquis,  afterwards  duke, 
of  Ormond,  which  I  believe  will  not  be  unentertain«. 
iDg  to  your  readers. 

**  The  marqub  having  been  invited  by  a  French 
noblemen  to  pass  some  days  at  his  house  in  St.  Get" 
main  en  layCy  in  compliance  with  an  inconvenient 
English  custom,  at  his  coming  away,  lefl  with  the 
maitred'  hotel  ten  pistoles,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  servants.  It  was  all  the  money  he  had,  nor  did 
he  know  how  to  get  credit  for  more  when  he  reach- 
ed Paris.  As  he  was  upon  the  road  ruminating  on 
this  melancholy  circumstance,  and  contriving  how 
to  raise  a  small  supply  for  present  use,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  being  told  by  his  servant,  that  the  noble- 
man at  whose  house  he  had  been  entertained,  was 
behind,  driving  furiously,  as  if  he  was  desirous  of 
overtaking  him. 

"  The  marquis,  it  seems,  had  scarce  left  St.  Ger- 
main, when  the  distribution  of  the  money  he  had 
given,  caused  a  great  disturbance  amongst  the  ser- 
vants; who  exalting  their  own  service  and  attend- 
ance, complained  of  the  maitre  d'  hoteVs  partiality. 
The  nobleman,  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  his  fa- 
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miljy  and,  upon  inquiry  into  the  matter,  finding 
what  it  was,  took  the  ten  pistoles,  and  causing 
horses  to  be  put  to  his  chariot,  made  all  the  haste 
that  was  possible  after  the  marquis  of  Ormond. 
The  marquis  upon  notice  of  his  approach,  got  off 
his  horse  as  the  other  quitted  his  chariot,  and  ad- 
vanced to  embrace  him  with  great  affection  and 
respect ;  but  was  strangely  surprised  to  find  a  cold- 
ness in  the  nobleman,  which  forbad  all  embraces  till 
he  had  received  satisfaction  in  a  point  which  had 
given  him  great  offence.  He  asked  the  marquis 
if  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  any  disrespect  or 
defect  which  he  met  with  in  the  too  mean,  but  very 
friendly  entertainment,  which  his  house  afforded : 
and  being  answered  by  the  marquis,  that  his  treat- 
ment had  been  full  of  civility ;  that  he  had  never 
passed  so  many  days  more  agreeably  in  his  life,  and 
could  not  but  wonder  that  the  other  should  suspect 
the  contrary :  the  nobleman  then  told  him,  *  That 
the  leaving  ten  pistoles  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  servants,  was  treating  his  house  as  an  inn,  and 
was  the  greatest  affront  that  could  be  offered  to  a 
man  of  quality :  that  he  paid  his  own  servants  well, 
and  had  hired  them  to  wait  on  his  friends  as  well  as 
himself:  that  he  considered  him  as  a  stranger  who 
might  be  unacquainted  with  the  customs  of  France, 
and  err  through  some  practice  deemed  less  dis- 
honourable in  his  own  country ;  otherwise  his  re- 
sentment should  have  prevented  any  expostulation : 
but  as  the  case  stood,  after  having  explained  the 
nature  of  the  affair,  he  must  either  redress  the  mis- 
take by  receiving  back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give  him 
the  usual  satisfaction  of  men  of  honour  for  an  avowed 
afiront.'  The  marquis  acknowledged  his  error,  took 
back  his  money,  and  returned  to  Paris  with  less 
anxiety  about  his  subsistence. 
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"  Your  readers,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  may  learn  from 
this  story,  that  all  our  fashions  are  not  borrowed 
from  France. 

"  Yours,  &c. 


t< 


A.Z. 


"  HONOURED  SIR, 


**  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  a  gentleman's 
servant,  and  tliat  I  have  read  the  letter  upon  ser- 
vants, signed  O.  S.  in  the  World  of  the  2ist  of 
February  last:  and  though  I  admit  the  charge 
brought  against  us  in  that  letter  to  be  true,  name- 
ly, that  those  who  have  nothing  to  give  may  go 
whistle  for  a  clean  plate  or  a  glass  of  wine ;  yet  I 
do  not  agree  that  a  poor  poet,  for  I  am  sure  he  mus^ 
be  a  poet  that  wrote  that  letter ;  if  he  had  been  a 
gentleman,  he  would  have  done  as  gentlemen  do ; 
I  say,  that  I  do  not  agree  that  a  poor  poet,  has  any 
right  to  abuse  those  that  are  his  betters.  A  good 
servant,  and  one  who  knows  his  business,  will  en- 
deavour all  he  can  to  keep  low  people  from  intrud- 
ing at  his  master's  table :  and  yet  so  far  are  any 
of  us  from  holding  poets  in  contempt,  that  they  arc 
always  welcome  to  a  dinner  in  the  hall  with  the  best 
of  us,  and  have  free  leave  to  read  their  verses,  or 
sing  their  songs,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com- 
pany. 

•'*  If  this  same  Mr.  O.  S.  had  been  a  philosopher 
or  a  man  of  deep  learning,  he  might  have  had  some 
sort  of  reason  to  find  fault ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  we  are  a  little  apt  to  overlook  such  sort  of  gen- 
try ;  but  not  so  much  because  they  have  nothing  to . 
give,  as  from  an  absence  of  mind  which  we  con- 
stantly observe  in  these  philosophers  and  men  of 
deep  learning,  who  if  they  ask  for  bread,  beer,  or 
wine,  are  as  well  contented  with  oil,  vinegar,  or 
mustard,  or  any  thing  else  that  happens  to  be  readi- 
est at  hand. 
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'*  I  beg  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter, 
which  is  only  to  set  these  matters  in  a  clear  light, 
and  to  request  that  you  will  publish  no  more  papers 
about  servants,  but  let  things  go  on  in  the  old 
way ;  and  in  so  doing  you  will  oblige  us  all  in 
general,  and  in  particular, 

'*  HONOURED  SIR, 

"  Your  dutiful  servant  to  command, 

"  I.  K." 

As  I  am  desirous  of  being  a  peace-maker  upon 
all  occasions,  I  shall  comply  with  the  request  of 
this  correspondent,  and  conclude  my  paper  with  a 
hint  to  all  gentlemen  in  livery,  that  as  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  men  of  learning,  will  be  sometimes  in- 
truders at  their  masters'  tables,  let  them  consider 
them  as  brethren,  and  treat  them  with  humanity. 
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^v^tis  *Ietr^tiOK 


*'  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


*'  SIR, 


**  Your  correspondent  in  your  sixty-third  paper 
has,  I  must  confess,  shown  no  less  ingenuity  than 
the  Duke  de  Vivonne  did  wit  in  his  celebrated  an- 
swer to  Louis  the  fourteenth,  upon  that  kins's  ask- 
ing him  at  table,  Mais  ^  quoi  sert  de  lire?  La  lecture^ 
said  the  duke,  Jait  a  V esprit  ce  que  vos  perdrixJbrU 
^  mes  joues.     But  whatever  new  doctrine  these 
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gentlemen  are  pleased  to  broach,  that  books  are  the 
food  of  the  mind,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  they 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  called  physic,  not 
food  :  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  the  famous  inscrip* 
tion  on  the  Alexandrian  library,  which  1  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  my  letter,  physic  for  the  soul. 

**  For  my  own  part,  1  can  truly  say,  that  I  have 
considered  all  books  as  physic  from  my  earliest 
youth  ;  and  so  indeed  have  most  of  my  school-fel« 
lows  and  acquaintance,  and  nauseated  them  accord- 
ingly :  nor  can  any  of  us  at  this  time  endure  the 
sight  or  touch  of  them,  not  even  a  present  from 
the  author,  unless  it  be  as  thoroughly  gilt  as  the  most 
loathsome  pill,  or  qualified  and  made  palatable  by 
the  syrup  of  a  dedication. 

**  Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  conquer  this 
disgust,  have  given  the  most  forcible  proots  of  the 
truth  of  my  argument :  many  of  them  by  venturing 
to  prescribe  to  themselves,  have  so  injudiciously 
taken  their  potions,  that  their  minds  have  been 
thrown  into  various  ill  habits  and  disorders.  Some 
have  fallen  into  so  lax  a  state,  that  they  could  neither 
digest  nor  keep  any  thing  whatsoever.  Nay,  I  have 
been  acquainted  w^th  such  as  have  taken  the  most  in- 
nocent  and  salutary  of  these  medicines,  but  by  over- 
dosing themselves,  and  making  no  allowance  for 
their  own  corrupt  and  acrimonious  humours,  have 
fallen  into  the  most  violent  agitations,  discharging 
such  a  quantity  of  undigested  and  virulent  matter, 
that  they  have  poisoned  the  neighbourhood  round. 
Some,  only  upon  taking  the  quantity  of  a  few  pages, 
have  stared,  raved,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  dis- 
covered all  the  symptoms  of  madness;  while  the  very 
same  dose  has  had  the  contrary  effect  upon  others, 
operating  only  as  an  opiate. 

'*  The  true  and  genuine  food  of  the  mind  is  news* 
That  this  is  incontestible,  appears  from  the  numbers 
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of  souls  in  this  metropolis  who  subsist  entirely  upon 
this  diet,  without  the  least  addition  of  any  other 
nourishment  whatsoever,  in  all  ages  and  countries 
the  poets  have  constantly  described  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  taken,  by  the  figurative  expressions  of 
eating  or  drinking.  8hakspeare  uses  a  more  general 
term: 

With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  taylor*s  news. 

Another  witty  author  calls  news  the  manna  of  the 
day :  alluding  to  that  food  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  supplied  in  the  wilderness  from  day  to  day, 
and  which  in  a  very  little  tiipe  became  stale  and  cor- 
rupt :  as  indeed  Providence  has  in  its  wisdom  or- 
dained that  all  kinds  of  sustenance  shall  be  in  their 
nature  corruptible,  to  remind  man  continually  of 
the  dependency  of  his  state  on  earth.    Whereas 
physic,  particularly  of  the  modern  chymical  pre- 
paration, preserves  its  efficacy  and  virtues  uncor- 
rupted  and  unimpaired  by  time ;  a  property  it  has 
in  common  with  books  ;  which  never  suffer  by  age, 
provided  they  are  originally  well  composed,  and  of 
good  ingredients.     The  principal  of  these  ingre- 
dients was  generally  thought  to  be  wit;  and  I  fancy, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  by  the  quantity  of  it  with  which 
you  now  and  then  season  your  speculations,  that 
you  have  adopted  that  opinion.  But  let  me  tell  you. 
Sir,  that  though  my  supposition  should  be  true,  you 
are  in  tlie  wrong  to  rely  upon  it  too  much ;  for 
though  this  seasoning  should  happen  to  preserve 
them  for  the  admiration  of  former  times,  it  is  cer- 
tainly your  business  to  acommodate  yourself  to  the 
taste  of  the  present.    If  therefore,  you  would  make 
sure  of  customers,  give  us  news ;  for  which  there 
is  as  constant  a  demand  as  for  daily  bread  :  and  as 
for  your  wit,  which  is  a  luxury,  treat  it  as  the  Dutch 
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do  their  spices ;  burn  half  of  it,  and  you  may  pos- 
sibly render  the  remaining  half  of  some  value.  But 
if  you  produce  all  you  have  for  the  marlcet,  you 
will  soon  find  it  become  a  mere  drug,  and  bear  no 
price. 

"  I  am, 
^*  Your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

«  A.  B/* 

I  have  published  this  letter  just  as  I  received 
it :  and  as  a  proof  that  my  correspondent  is  not 
singular  in  his  opinion  of  wit,  I  must  observe  that 
the  sagacious  author  of  the  late  excellent  abridge- 
ment of  the  history  of  France  expresses  a  doubt  that 
the  present  a^e  may  depreciate  wit,  as  the  last  ex- 
ploded leammg.  Prenons  garde  que  le  18""  siecle 
ne  decrie  resprit,  comme  le  17"'  avoU  decrie  VerU" 
dition* 

The  sixteenth  century  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  men  of  the  most  profound  erudition  :  and 
notwithstanding  those  of  the  seventeenth  despised 
them  for  their  labourious  application,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  owing  to  those  labours  that  their  succes- 
sors attained  their  knowledge  with  so  much  ease. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  some  pos- 
sessed, and  many  affected,  a  pure  taste  in  litera- 
ture ;  and  setting  up  for  a  standard  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  very  liberally  rewarded  those  who 
imitated  them  the  nearest  in  chastity  of  composi- 
tion. But  no  sooner  had  Monsieur  Galland  trans- 
lated the  Arabian  Tales,  than  the  whole  French 
nation  ran  mad,  and  would  never  after  read  any 
thing  but  wretched  imitations  of  their  most  wild 
extravagancies ;  for  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
some  of  those  original  stories  contained  useful 
morals  and  well-drawn  pictures  from  common  life : 
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and  it  may  be  to  those  stories,  perhaps,  that  we  owe 
that  species  of  writing  which  is  at  once  so  enter- 
taining and  instructive  ;  and  in  which  a  very  emi- 
nent wit,  to  the  honour  of  this  nation,  has  shown 
himself  so  incomparably  superior  in  drawing  natu- 
ral characters.  But  these  were  not  the  parts  which 
had  the  fortune  to  please  :  the  enchantments,  the 
monsters,  and  transformations,  engaged  all  their  at- 
tention: insomuch  that  the  famous  Count  Hamilton, 
with  a  pleasant  indignaton  at  this  folly,  wrote  a  tale 
of  wonders,  with  design  to  ridicule  these  idle  books 
by  an  aggravated  imitation  :  but  with  an  effect  so 
directly  contrary  to  his  intention,  that  to  this  day 
France  is  continually  producing  little  pieces  of  that 
extravagant  turn ;  while  England,  that  land  of  liberty, 
equally  indifferent  to  works  of  wit,  and  encouraging 
the  licentiousness  of  the  old  comedy,  can  relish 
nothing  but  personal  character,  or  wanton  romance. 
Hence  arises  that  swarm  of  memoirs,  all  filled  with 
abuse  or  impurity,  which,  whatever  distinctions  my 
present  correspondent  may  make  in  relation  to 
food  and  physic,  are  the  poison  of  the  mind. 

The  best  antidote  to  this  poison,  and  the  most 
salutary  in  every  respect,  is  that  species  of  writing 
which  may  properly  be  termed  regimen;  which,  par- 
taking of  the  qualities  both  of  physic  and  food,  at 
once  cleanses  and  sustains  the  patient.  Such  have 
I  studied  to  make  these  my  papers ;  which  are 
therefore  neither  given  daily  for  sustenance,  nor  oc- 
casionally as  medicine,  but  regularly  and  weekly  as 
an  alterative.  I  have  been  extremely  careful  in  the 
composition,  that  there  shall  not  be  wanting  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  sweet,  acid,  and  salt ;  yet  so  justly 
proportioned,  as  not  to  cloy,  sour,  or  lacerate  the 
weakest  stomach.  The  success  I  have  met  with 
will  be  better  proved  by  the  attestations  of  ray  pa- 
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itients,  than  by  any  boasts  of  my  own.  Out  of  many 
hundreds  of  these  attestations,  I  shall  content  my- 
self at  present  with  only  publishing  the  following 

EXTRACT    OF    A   LETTER   FROM   BATH. 


*'  SIR, 


"  I  CAN  assure  you  with  the  greatest  trut1i» 
that  my  three  eldest  daughters  were  for  more  than 
a  whole  winter  most  strangely  affected  with  a  naked- 
ness in  the  shoulders,  insomuch  that  the  thinnest 
and  slightest  covering  whatsoever  was  almost  insup- 
portable, especially  in  public.  The  best  advice  m 
the  place  was  procured,  but  the  disease  increased 
with  so  much  violence,  that  many  expressed  their 
opinion  that  every  part  of  the  body  was  in  danger 
of  the  infection.  At  last,  when  nothing  else  would 
do,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a  regular 
course  of  your  papers,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks,  to 
the  surprize  of  every  body  in  the  rooms,  were  per- 
fectly cured.  I  therefore  beg  of  you,  good  Sir,  to 
let  the  bearer  have  thirty  dozen  of  the  papers,  for 
which  he  will  pay  you. 

**I  am,  SIR,"  &c. 

The  original  letter  sealed  with  a  coronet,  maj 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Dodsley's  in  Pall-Mall. 
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Ne  sciUicd  (lignum  horribiU  sectere  flageUo. 

UOR.  SAT.  i.  8.  119. 

I  FLATTER  myself  it  must  have  been  frequently 
remarJted,  that  I  have  hitherto  executed  the  office 
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I  have  undertaken  without  any  of  that  harshness 
which  may  dererve  the  name  of  satire,  but  on  the 
contrary  with  that  gentle  and  good-humoured  ridi- 
cule, which  rather  indicates  the  wishes  of  paternal 
tenderness,  than  the  dictates  of  magisterial  autho- 
rity.  My  edicts  carry  with  them  nothing  penal. 
After  I  have  spent  five  pages  out  of  six  to  show  that 
the  ladies  disfigure  their  persons,  and  the  gentlemen 
their  parks  and  gardens,  by  too  much  art,  I  make 
no  other  conclusion,  than  by  coolly  informing  them, 
that  each  would  be  more  beautiful,  if  nature  was  less 
disguised. 

A  certain  great  traveller,  happening  to  take  Flo* 
rence  in  one  of  his  tours,  was  much  caressed  and 
admired  by  the  Great  Duke.  The  variety  of  coun- 
tries he  had  seen,  and  his  vivacity  in  describing  the 
customs,  manners,  and  characters  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, rendered  him  highly  entertaining.  But  it 
happened  a  little  unfortunately  that  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  adopt  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  East,  that 
of  wearing  whiskers,  which  he  did  in  the  fullest  and 
largest  extent  of  the  mode.  The  Great  Duke  could 
by  no  means  relish  this  fashion ;  and  as  constantly 
as  he  finished  his  second  bottle,  his  disgust  would 
break  out,  though  never  with  greater  harshness  than 
in  the  following  words :  <  Signor  Giranmondo,  I  am 
not  duke  of  Tuscany  while  you  wear  those  whiskers.' 
In  like  manner  I  say,  I  am  not  Adam  Fitz-Adam 
while  the  ladies  wear  such  enormous  hoops,  such 
short  petticoats,  and  such  vast  patches  near  the  left 
eye ;  dr  while  gentlemen  ruin  their  fortunes  and 
constitutions  by  play,  or  deform  the  face  of  nature 
by  the  fopperies  of  art. 

The  moderation  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  who, 
with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  Scissors,  might  so  easily 
have  removed  the  object  which  at  once  offended  and 
degraded  him,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  ty.> 
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ranny  of  Procrustes,  whose  delicate  eye  for  propor- 
tion was  apt  to  take  such  ofFence  at  an  over-grown 
person,  that  he  would  order  him  to  be  shortened  to 
the  just  standard  by  cutting  off  his  feet.  But  a  ty- 
rannical system  cannot  be  lasting :  and  violent  mea« 
sures  must  destroy  that  harmony  which  I  am  de- 
sirous should  long  subsist  between  me  and  those 
whom  I  have  undertaken  to  govern,  even  were  it 
probable  that  I  could  carry  such  measures  into  ex- 
ecution. But  nothing  exposes  weakness  so  much 
as  threats  which  we  are  not  able  to  enforce.  It  is 
told  us  in  the  Acts,  *  that  forty  of  the  Jews  bound 
themselves  under  a  curse,  that  they  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.'  We  hear 
no  more  of  those  Jews,  though  the  apostle  survived 
their  menaces.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  no  less 
zeal  for  the  abolishing  folly  and  false  taste  ;  yet  I 
am  so  far  from  uttering  any  such  threats,  that  I  very 
frankly  confess  I  intend  to  eat  and  drink  as  heartily 
as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  folly  remaining  in 
the  world.  JVly  enenlies  indeed  have  been  pleased 
to  throw  out  that  it  is  owing  to  my  desire  of  con- 
tinuing to  gratify  those  appetites,  that  I  have  not 
long  ago  entirely  suppressed  all  folly  whatsoever. 
They  make  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  there  would 
not  have  been  so  much  as  a  patch,  pompoon,  or 
Chinese  rail,  remaining  among  us,  if  I  had  npt 
thought  proper  to  borrow  a  piece  of  policy  from  the 
rat-catchers,  who  suffer  a  small  part  of  the  vermin 
to  escape,  that  their  trade  may  not  be  at  an  end. 
But  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  acquainting  these 
gentlemen,  that  they  know  as  little  of  me  as  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  chase  after  folly  being  like  hunting 
a  witch ;  if  you  run  her  down  in  one  shape,  she 
starts  up  in  another,  so  that  there  is  no  manner  of 
danger  that  the  game  will  be  destroyed.  And  I 
most  solemnly  declare,  th^t  wherever  I  have  seen  a 
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beautiful  face,  or  a.  fine  garden,  very  grossly  de- 
formed by  injudicious  attempts  at  amendment,  I 
have  laboured  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  ef- 
fect a  reformation.  But  where  the  conduct  of  my 
pupils,  though  sometimes  faulty  in  itself,  has  been 
harmless  in  its  consequences,  I  have  constantly 
forborne,  and  will  as  constantly  forbear,  an  officious 
reprehension  of  it,  Iiowever  disagreeable  such  for- 
bearance may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen. 
It  is  upon  this  plan,  that  I  have  suppressed  innu- 
merable complaints  from  splenetic  and  ill-humoured 
correspondents :  as  a  specimen  of  which  complaints 
I  shall  lay  before  my  readers  the  beginnings  of  some, 
of  their  letters. 


<< 


SIR, 


*'  I  AM  greatly  offended  at  the  inconsistent  beha- 
viour of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance.  You  see  her 
in  a  morning  at  St.  James's  church,  and  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  play-house  in  Drury-lane.  One  would 
think  that  either  religion  should  drive  plays  out  of 
her  head,  or  plays  religion.  Pray  Mr.  Fitz-Adam^ 
tell  her  how  absurd 


"  SIR, 


"  I  TROUBLE  you  with  this  letter  to  make  my  conr- 
plaints  of  a  very  great  evil,  and  to  desire  your  ani- 
madverson  upon  it.  1  returned  yesterday  from  a 
month's  visit  to  a  family  in  the  country,  where,  in 
every  particular  but  one,  we  passed  our  time  as  be- 
came reasonable  beings.  When  the  weather  was 
good,  we  walked  abroad ;  when  bad,  we  amused, 
ourselves  within  doors,  either  with  entertaining  con- 
versation, or  instructive  books.  But  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  family,  though  in  all  other  respects  very 
worthy  peoplC;^  constantly  to  play  ftt  cards  for  a^ 
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whde  hour  before  supper.  Surely,  Mr.  Fltz- Adam, 
this  method  of  killing  time         " 


« 


SIR, 


**  I  am  shocked  at  the  indecency  of  the  modem 
head-dress.  Do  the  ladies  intend  to  lay  aside  all 
modesty,  and  go  naked  ? " 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  undistinguishing  zeal 
treats  things  that  are  in  themselves  indifiPerent :  for 
is  it  not  matter  of  absolute  indifference  whether  a 
lady  wears  on  her  head  a  becoming  ornament  of 
clean  lace,  or  her  own  hair  ?  Or  if  there  be  any  pre- 
ference, would  it  not  be.  shown  both  from  nature 
and  experience  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  hair  ? 

Nwn  tu,  q%uB  tenuk  dwes  Acfuemenes, 
Aut  pinguis  PhryguB  Mygdonias  ope3 
Permutare  vdis  crine  lAcima? 

HOR.  CAR.  ii.  12.  21. 

Horace,  we  see,  prefers  a  beautiful  head  of  hair 
to  the  riches  of  a  king.  But  I  cannot  help  giving 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  Licinia's  hair  flowed  in  natu- 
ral ringlets,  without  being  tortured  by  irons  or  con- 
fined by  innumerable  pins.  Yet  though  I  have  seen 
with  patience  the  cap  diminishing  to  the  size  of  a 
patch,  I  have  not  with  the  same  unconcern  observed 
the  patch  enlarging  itself  to  the  size  of  a  cap.  It 
is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  already  see  it  in  posses- 
sion of  that  beautiful  mass  of  blue  which  borders 
upon  the  eye.  Should  it  increase  on  the  side  of 
that  exquisite  feature,  what  an  eclipse  have  we  to 
dread  ?  But  surely  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ladies  will 
not  give  up  that  place  to  a  plaster,  which  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  the  universe  would  want  lustre  to  sup- 
ply. 

VOL.  XXIII.  £ 
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I  find  that  I  am  almost  insensibly  got  upoil  the 
only  subject  which  is  likely  to  move  my  indignation, 
and  carry  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  modera- 
tion which  I  have  boasted  of  above.  I  shall  there- 
fore conclude  this  paper  with  offering  terms  of  com- 
position to  those  of  my  fair  readers  who  are  willing 
to  treat  with  me.  The  first  is,  that  all  those  young 
ladies,  who  find  it  difficult  to  wean  themselves  from 
patches  all  at  once,  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  them, 
in  what  number,  size,  and  figure  they  please,  on 
such  parts  of  the  body  as  are,  or  should  be,  most 
covered  from  sight.  The  second,  and  I  shall  offer 
no  more,  is,  that  any  lady,  who  happens  to  prefer 
the  simplicity  of  such  ornaments  to  the  glare  of  her 
jewels,  shall,  upon  disposing  of  the  said  jewels  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  or  any  other  hospital, 
be  permitted  to  wear,  by  way  of  publishing  her  good 
deeds  to  the  world,  as  many  patches  on  her  face 
as  she  has  contributed  hundreds  of  pounds  to  so 
laudable  a  benefaction.  By  pursuing  this  method, 
the  public  will  be  benefitted,  and  patches,  though 
no  ornament,  will  be  an  honour,  to  the  sex. 
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Ne  cures  ea,  q%uB  ttuU^  miraris  et  optas, 
JHscere  et  audire,  et  meliori  credere  mm  vis  T 

H0&.  SPI8T.  i.  L  47. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  duke  de  Rochefaucault 
*  that  there  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  would 
never  have  been  in  love  if  they  had  never  heard 
talk  of  it.'   As  strange  as  this  assertion  may  appear^ 
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there  is  nothingptnore  certain^  than  that  mankind 
pursue  with  much  greater  ardour,  what  they  are 
talked  into  an  admiration  of,  than  what  they  are 
prompted  to  by  their  natural  passions ;  nay,  so  great 
18  the  infatuation,  that  we  frequently  see  them  relin- 
quishing real  gratifications,  for  the  sake  of  following 
ideal  notions,  or  the  accidental  mode  of  thinking  of 
the  present  times. 

The  story  of  the  princess  Parizade  in  the  Arabian 
Tales,  is  a  proper  illustration  of  what  I  have  here 
advanced.  1  shall  give  my  readers  a  short  abstract 
of  this  story,  as  it  may  furnish  matter  for  reflection, 
and  a  very  useful  moral,  to  such  of  them  as  regulate 
their  whole  conduct,  and  even  their  desires,  by 
fashion. 

This  princess,  the  happiest  as  well  as  most  beau- 
tiful of  her  sex,  lived  with  her  two  beloved  brothers 
in  a  splended  palace,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
lightful park,  and  the  most  exquisite  gardens  of  the 
east.  It  happaned  one  day,  while  the  princes  were 
hunting,  that  an  old  woman  came  to  the  gate,  and 
desired  admittance  to  the  oratory,  that  she  might 
say  her  prayers.  The  princess  no  sooner  knew  of 
her  request  than  she  granted  it,  giving  orders  to 
her  attendants,  that  after  the  good  woman's  prayers 
were  ended,  they  should  show  her  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  and  then  bring  her  into  the 
hall  where  she  herself  was  sitting.  Every  thing  was 
performed  as  directed ;  and  the  princess,  having  re- 
galed her  guest  with  some  fruits  and  sweet-meats, 
among  many  other  questions,  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  the  palace. 

'  Madam,'  answered  the  old  woman, '  your  pa- 
lace is  beautiful,  regular  and  magnificently  fur- 
nished ;  its  situation  is  delightfuU  and  its  gardens 
are  beyond  compare.    But  yet,  if  you  will  give  me 
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leave  to  speak  freely,  there  are  three  things  want- 
ing to  make  it  perfect.'^— -'  My  good  mother/  in- 
terrupted the  princess  Parizade,  '  what  are  those 
three  things?  I  conjure  you  in  God's  name  to  tell 
me  what  they  are ;  and  if  there  be  a  possibility  of 
obtaining  them,  neither  difficulties  nor  danger  shall 
stop  me  in  the  attempt/  ^  Madam,'  returned  the 
old  woman,  *  the  first  of  these  three  things  is  the- 
Talking  Bird,  the  second  is  the  Singing  Tree,  and 
the  third  is  the  Yellow  or  Golden  Water/  ^  Ah, 
my  good  mother,'  cried  the  princess,  *  how  much 
am  I  obliged  to  you  for  the  knowledge  of  these 
things !  They  are  no  doubt  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  the  world,  and  unless  you  can  tell  me  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  I  am  the  most  unhappy  of  women/. 
The  old  woman  satisfied  the  princess  m  that  material 
point,  and  then  took  her  leave. 

The  story  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  when  the 
two  princes  returned  from  hunting,  they  found  the 
princess  Parizade  so  wrapt  up  in  thought,  that  they 
imagined  some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  her, 
which  when  they  had  conjured  her  to  acquaint  them 
with,  she  only  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  look  upon  them,: 
and  then  fixed  them  again  upon  the  ground,  telling 
them  nothing  disturbed  her.  The  entreaties  of  the 
two  princes,  however,  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  prin- 
cess addressed  them  in  the  following  manner. 

'  You  have  oflen  told  me,  my  dear  brothers,  and 
I  have  always  believed,  that  this  house,  which  our 
father  built,  was  complete  in  every  thing;  but  I  have 
learnt  this  day  that  it  wants  three  things ;  these  are 
the  Talking  Bird,  the  Singing  Tree,  and  the  Yellow 
Water.  An  old  woman  has  made  this  discovery  to 
zne,  and  told  me  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
Ibund,  and  the  ws^y  thither.  Perhaps  you  may  look 
upon  these  rarities  as  trifles ;  but  think  what  yow 
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please,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  they  are  abso« 
lutely  necessaiy  ;  and  whether  you  value  them  or 
not,  I  camiot  be  easy  without  them/ 

The  sequel  tells  us,  that  after  the  princess  Pari- 
zade  had  expressed  herself  with  this  proper  spirit 
upon  the  occasion,  the  brothers,  in  pity  to  her  wants, 
went  in  pursuit  of  these  necessaries,  and  that  fail- 
ing in  the  enterprize,  they  were  one  after  another 
turned  into  stone. 

The  application  of  this  tale  is  so  universal,  that 
die  enumerating  particulars  is  almost  an  unneces- 
sary labour.  'Die  whole  fashionable  world  are  so 
many  Parizades ;  and  things  not  only  useless  in  their 
natures,  but  also  ugly  in  themselves,  from  having 
been  once  termed  charming  by  some  fashionable 
leaders  of  modern  taste,  are  now  become  so  neces- 
sary that  nobody  can  do  without  them. 

But  though  this  story  happens  to  be  told  of  a  lady, 
the  folly  it  particularizes  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  other  sex  :  I  mean,  in  respect  to  the  pernicious 
consequences  attending  v&in  and  chimerical  pur- 
suits. 

If  we  enter  into  the  strictest  examination  of  these 
idle  longings  in  the  women,  we  shall  find  that  they 
seldom  amount  to  any  thing  more  than  a  dissipation 
of  their  pin  money,  without  any  other  ill  conse- 
quence than  that  of  turning  their  thoughts  from 
some  real  good,  which  they  actually  possess,  to  an 
imaginary  expectation.  The  passion  for  shells,  old 
china,  and  the  like,  is  confessedly  trifling  ;  but  it  is 
only  blameable  in  proportion  to  the  anxiety  with 
which  it  is  pursued :  but  what  is  this  in  comparison 
of  the  desolation  of  ambition,  the  waste  of  magni- 
ficence, and  the  ruin  of  play  ? 

Madame  Montespan*s  coach  and  six  mice  was 
not  a  more  idle,  though  it  was  a  less  mischievou.s 
folly^  than  the  armies  of  her  lover,  Louis  the  four- 

e3 
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teenth.  The  ambition  of  that  monarch  to  emulate 
the  conquercHTS  of  antiquity ;  of  Caesar  to  rival 
Alexander ;  of  Alexander  to  resemble  the  hero  of 
his  darling  poem,  the  Iliad ;  the  designs  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  the  projects  of  Xerxes;  what  were  they  but  coun- 
terparts to  a  passion  for  the  Talking  Bird,  the  Sing- 
ing Tree,  and  the  Yellow  Water  ? 

To  descend  a  little  into  private  life,  how  many 
do  we  see  daily  talked  into  a  rage  for  building,  gar- 
dening, painting,  and  divers  other  expenses,  to  the 
embarrassing  a  fortune  which  would  more  than  saf« 
ficiently  supply  the  necessaries  of  life?  Among  the 
numbers  who  have  changed  a  sober  plan  of  living 
for  one  of  riot  and  excess,  the  greatest  part  have 
been  converted  by  the  arguments  in  a  drinking  song 
Thousands  have  taken  the  same  fruitless  and  ex- 
pensive journey,  because  they  have  heard  that  it  is 
very  John  Trott  not  to  have  visited  France,  and 
that  a  person  who  has  not  been  abroad  has  seen  no- 
thing.   .1  was  once  tdd  by  a  gentleman^  who  had 
undone  himself  by  keeping  running  horses,  that  he 
,   owed  his  ruin  to  a  strong  impression  made  upon  him» 
'  )when  a  boy,  by  his  father  s  butler,  who  happened 
'to  declare  in  his  hearing,  *  that  it  was  a  creditable 
•:  t&ing  to  keep  good  cattle;  and  that  if  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  should  take  great  pleasure  in  being 
always  well  mounted.' 

But  to  apply  our  fable  to  the  most  recent  instance 
of  this  species  of  infatuation :  How  often  have  we 
seen  an  honest  country  gentleman,  who  has  lived  a 
truly  happy  life,  blessed  in  his  family,  amused  with 
his  farms  and  gardens,  entertained  by  his  own  bene-' 
ficence,  usefully  employed  in  the  administraticm  o£ 
justice,  or  in  reconciling  the  differences  of  his  liti- 
gious neighbours;  but  who  being  talked  into  an 
opinion  of  the  great  service  a  man  might  do  hi» 
country,  as  well  as  honour  to  himself,  by  gettii^  intor 


parliament,  has  given  np  all  his  real  enjojnienU  and 
useful  occupBtions  for  this  imaginary  phanhHn, 
which  haaonly  taught  him  by  experience,  what  he 
might  have  learnt  from  example,  that  the  family 
intereGt,  as  it  is  called,  is  too  often  the  destruction 
of  the  &mi]y  estate. 

As  to  all  those  gentleroen  who  have  gained  their 
elections,  I  most  sincerely  wish  them  joy:  and  for 
those  who  have  been  disappointed,  and  who  now 
may  have  leisure  to  turn  their  thoughts  from  their 
country  to  themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  them  the  pleasures,  and  i  may  add,  the  duties 
of  domestic  life;  in  comparison  of  which  all  other 
advantages  are  nothing  more  than  the  Talking 
Bird}  the  Singing  Tree,  and  the  Yellow  Water. 
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lAntnljue  degel,  ad  Beet 
ZHxiiK, '  i™ : '  croj  urf  alra 

Ntibe  polum  Paler  occujala 
Vel  siiiepuro:  mm  tamen  trntu 
Quodcun^ue  retrii  at,  ^^Ui£t  ^^ 
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It  was  the  saying  of  Epamjnondas,  upon  being  asked 
which  of  all  his  friends  he  esteemed  most,  that 
'  they  must  all  die  before  such  a  question  could  be 
answered.'  But  if  Epaminondas  had  lived  in  this 
country,  and  in  these  times,  he  would  have  known 
that  the  greatest  heroes  at  their  deaths,  are  fre- 
quently those  who  have  been  the  greatest  villains  in' 
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their  lives.  And  yet  most  men  are  apt  to  think  like 
Epaminondas,  and  to  pass  their  judgements  upon  a 
man's  life  from  what  he  has  said  and  acted  in  the 
last  scene  of  it ;  that  season  being  thought  the  sea- 
son of  sincerity,  because  dissimulation  is  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  because  the  conscience  finds  ease  in  dis- 
clpsing  crimes  which  can  no  longer  profit  us,  ^  and 
which  threaten  us  with  destruction  in  the  state  to 
which  we  are  hastening,  unless  truly  confessed  and 
repented  of  in  this.  But  of  those  who  die  in  their 
beds,  as  well  as  malefactors,  I  have  known  and 
heard  of  many  debauched  and  dissolute  men  who 
have  met  death  with  the  utmost  patience  and  resig- 
nation ;  while  the  pious  and  moral  christian,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  constant  exercise  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  has  beheld  its  approaches  with 
confusion ;  and  from  a  consciousness  of  not  having 
done  exactly  as  he  ought  to  have  done  upon  every 
occasion,  has  died  fearful  and  desponding. 

From  hence  It  will  appear  that  those  who  judge 
of  men's  lives  by  their  behaviour  at  their  deaths, 
will  be  sometimes  mistaken.  The  contempt  of  death 
may  be  owing  in  many  to  insensibility ;  in  some  to 
a  brutal  courage  ;  in  others  to  the  dislike  of  life ;  in  a 
few  to  philosophy ;  as  well  as  in  many  to  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  a  happy  hereafter.  The  jest  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  upon  the  scaffold,  who,  after  laying 
his  head  upon  the  block,  bade  the  executioner  stay 
till  he  had  put  aside  his  beard,  because  that  had  com- 
mitted no  treason,  was  no  more  a  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  life,  if  there  had  been  no  other  voucher^ 
than  that  of  the  murdereratthegallows,  who  entreat- 
ed thehangman  not  to  touch  his  neck  with  his  fingers 
because  he  was  ticklish.  The  thief  for  the  reputation 
of  dying  hard,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  philosopher, 
to  support  the  doctrine  he  has  taught,  that  death 
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is  DO  evil,  will  rush  into  eternity  with  an  affected 
bravery,  and  offend  Heaven  rather  than  confess 
their  apprehensions  of  dissolution. 

Men  are  sometimes  hypocrites  in  their  last  mo- 
ments through  pride,  as  they  have  been  all  their 
lives  through  interest;  nor  will  it  appear  strange 
that  they  are  so :  for  as  every  man  is  desirous,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  much  trouble,  of  leaving  a  good 
name  behind  him,  he  is  unwilling  to  confess  at  his 
death  that  he  has  been  a  rogue  all  his  life.  Upon 
principles  like  these  have  the  worst  of  criminals 
gone  to  the  gallows  with  as  much  triumph  and  ex- 
ultation, as  Uie  martyrs  of  old  did  to  the  stake  for 
the  cause  of  Heaven  and  religion.    . 

¥or  my  own  part,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  im- 
puted to  me  as  presumption,  I  should  think  of  death 
with  much  greater  terror  than  I  do,  if  I  considered 
it  as  the  final  end  of  being.  The  thought  of  anni« 
hilation  to  one  whose  life  has  not  been  marked  with 
any  of  the  capital  vices,  and  whose  frailties,  he 
humbly  hopes,  are  no  more  than  those  which  are  in- 
cident to  humanity ;  who  has  been  unprofitable  to 
his  Maker  because  he  was  human,  and  to  mankind 
because  unfriended  by  fortune;  and  whose  con- 
nexions in  this  life  have  been  such  as  to  make  him 
desirous  of  their  eternal  duration ;  I  say,  to  one  who 
thus  thinks,  and  who  hopes  he  has  thus  lived,  the 
thought  of  annihilation  would  make  death  most  ter- 
rible. And  yet  in  the  circle  of  my  own  acquaint- 
ance, I  have  found  a  man  of  a  decent  life  and  con-» 
versation,  who  wished  well  to  every  body,  and  who 
loved  and  enjoyed  his  friends,  but  who,  through  a 
tedious  and  painful  illness,  had  conceived  sleep  to 
be  so  great  a  blessing  as  to  make  him  wish  for  an 
eternity  of  it ;  ahd  having  taken  pains  to  believe 
that  death  was  such  a  sleep,  he  talked  of  it  with 
pleasure,  and  within  a  very  few  hours  of  his  exit. 
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as  a  confirmation  that  he  died  in  the  opinion  he  had 
professed,  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph  upon  him« 
self^  and  directed  it  to  a  friend  with  his  own  hand. 

Beneath  this  stone,  to  worms  a  prey, 
Himself  as  poor  and  vile  as  they, 
Eugenio  lies,  in  hope  of  rest. 
Who  deem*d  all  further  hope  a  jest : 
Who  ne'er  on  Fancy's  wings  could  rise 
To  heav*n-built  domes  above  the  skies ; 
Content  from  whence  he  sprung  to  lie^ 
Nor  wish'd  to  live^  nor  fear*d  to  die. 

I  shall  only  observe  upon  the  writer  of  this  epi- 
taph, that  as  I  .believe  him  to  have  been  honest  and 
sincere,  it  is  but  charity  to  hope  that  he  is  now  re- 
joicing in  his  mistake. 

There  is  nothing  more  true  in  the  general,  than 
that  those  people  are  the  most  averse  to  death,  who 
have  had  the  least  enjoyment  of  life ;  as  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  have  enjoyed  life  most,  have  been 
the  least  anxious  about  dying.  To  many  of  my 
readers  such  an  assertion  as  this  may  appear  strange 
and  unaccountable :  but  a  very  little  inquiry  will 
convince  them  of  the  fact. 

Men  who  through  necessitous  circumstances, 
gloomy  dispositions,  or  sickly  habits  of  body,  have 
Jived  in  perpetual  discontent,  are  apt  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  life  is  in  arrears  to  them :  that  as  their 
days  have  hitherto  passed  without  enjoyment,  every, 
thing  is  to  be  made  up  to  them  before  they  come  to 
die.  They  look  upon  riches,  pleasure,  and  health, 
to  be  blessings  that  never  tire,  and  consider  the 
possessors  of  them  as  living  in  a  state  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness,  which  they  long  to  taste,  and 
cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  dying  before  they  have 
enjoyed.  Thus  are  the  miserable  in  love  wiUi  life,, 
and  afraid  of  death.    Hope  still  flatters  them  with 
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happy  days ;  and  death,  that  would  inevitably  cut 
off  that  hope>  is  beheld  by  them  as  the  cruellest  of 
all  enemies. 

Let  us  cast  an  eye  now  to  those  in  happier  situa- 
tions ;  to  those  who  are  contented  with  their  lot, 
and  who,  if  there  are  any  such,  have  lived  all  their 
days  in  health,  cheerfulness,  and  affluence.  What 
can  to-raorrow  bring  to  such  as  these  that  they  have 
not  known  before,  unless  it  be  misfortune  ?  It  is 
from  this  consideration  that  such  persons  are  more 
resigned  to  dying.  We  part  more  easily  with  what 
we  possess  than  with  our  expectations  of  what  we 
wish  for  :  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  what  we  expect 
is  always  greater  than  what  we  enjoy.  And  hence 
it  is  that  the  enjoyment  of  life  makes  us  less  desi- 
rous of  its  continuance,  than  if  it  had  hitherto  given 
us  nothing,  and  fed  us  only  with  expectation. 

I  have  waved  in  this  place  all  considerations  of  a 
future  existence,  and  nave  considered  the  happy 
and  unhappy  only  in  regard  to  this  life.  If  we  take 
religion  and  a  future  state  into  the  question,  the 
happy  here  will  have  a  thousand  times  stronger 
reasons  for  being  resigned  to  death,  than  the  un- 
happy. Pain,  sickness,  and  misfortune,  as  they  do 
not  wean  us  from  a  love  of  life,  so  neither  do  they 
beget  in  us  a  proper  frame  and  temper  to  prepare 
for  death.  It  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  that  calls 
forth  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  gave  it ;  that  opens 
the  heart  to  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence ;  and 
by  giving  us  a  taste  here  of  the  happiness  of  Hea- 
ven, excites  in  us  a  desire  of  securing  it  through 
eternity  ;  and  by  thus  securing  it  makes  us  eager 
to  embrace  it :  enabling  us  to  resign  with  joy  the 
happiness  which  is  uncertain  and  temporal,  for  that 
which  is  without  change  and  without  end. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that 
those  who  make  religion  to  consist  in  the  contempt 
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of  this  world  and  its  enjoyments,  are  under  a  very 
fatal  and  dangerous  mistake.  As  life  is  the  gift  of 
Heaven,  it  is  religion  to  enjoy  it.  He  therefore 
who  can  be  happy  in  himself,  and  who  contributes 
all  that  is  in  his  power  towards  the  happiness  of 
others,  and  none  but  the  virtuous  can  so  be  and  sa 
do,  answers  most  effectually  the  ends  of  his  crea-r 
tion,  is  an  honour  to  his  nature,  and  a  pattern  to 
mankind. 
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Dicetur  merUd  nox  guoqye  ntemd.      hoe.  cak.  Hi.  28.  tilf. 

I  HAVE  latdy  got  a  new  set  of  correspondents;  and 
have  had  the  favour  of  letters  from  various  persons, 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  in  the  least 
acquainted.  They  seem  indeed,  to  be  of  another 
order  of  beings,  as  they  seldom  make  their  appear- 
ance till  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals  are  asl^p  in 
their  beds.  It  is  astonishing  to  think  how  much 
business  these  people  carry  on  in  this  populous 
city,  at  that  season  which  nature  has  allotted  for 
rest :  for  it  must  be  owned  of  these  children  of  the 
night,  that  they  are  as  diligent  in  their  several  call- 
ings as  those  of  the  day. 

For  the  entertainment  of  my  readers  I  shall  lay 
before  them  the  contents  of  some  of  these  extraor- 
dinary dispatches ;  and  as  I  look  upon  the  watch- 
men, by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  have  the  right  of 
precedency  among  these  sons  of  darkness,  I  shall 
give  them  the  preference  in  this  paper. 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  who  calls  himself  king 
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of  the  night,  complains  of  the  great  increase  of 
riots  and  disturbances  which  happen  nightly  in  the 
streets  of  this  metropolis.  He  commends  his  Ma- 
jesty for  the  paternal  care  he  has  shown  of  his  peo- 
ple, by  recommending  it  to  his  parliament  to  provide 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  disorders ;  and 
declares  he  will  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  assist 
him  in  so  good  a  work. 

Another  of  this  venerable  fraternity,  who  it 
seems  has  been  lately  disciplined  by  a  set  of  bucks, 
acquaints  me  with  the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  those  who 
watch  for  the  public  safety  have  always  been  held 
by  the  people.  He  complains  of  the  msult  which, 
in  his  person^  has  been  offered  to  the  dignity  of 
magistracy,  and  the  sacredness  of  office;  and 
concludes,  that  as  he  has  served  his  country  faith- 
fully in  this  public  capacity  many  years,  he  intends, 
after  the  example  of  other  great  men,  to  return  to 
his  private  calling  of  a  cobler.  A  link-boy,  indeed, 
who  begs  my  honour  would  prefer  him  to  the  post 
d  a  watchman,  does  not  seem  to  have  so  high  a  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  or  usefulness  of  that  ancient  or- 
der :  for  he  says,  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  ob- 
tain his  desire,  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sleep  at  his  stand ;  whereas  in  his  present  calling 
he  is  obliged  to  be  upon  the  watch  all  night  long. 

Whether  the  author  of  the  following  advertise- 
ment is  in  jest  or  earnest,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine :  however,  at  his  request,  I  have  inserted  it. 

*  Whereas  W.  Y.  who  lately  kept  the  round- 
house in  the  parish  of  ***,  well  known  to  several 
of  the  quality,  gentry,  and  others,  is  lately  re- 
moved to  the  Knave  of  Clubs  in  the  same  street ; 
this  is  to  intreat  all  such  gentlemen  and  ladies  as 
used  to  honour  him  with  their  company,  to  continue 
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their  favours ;  and  to  assure  them  of  the  same  ci<* 
vility  and  good  usage  as  formerly. 

*  N.B.  There  are  private  rooms  for  those  who 
play  deep.' 

Innumerable  are  the  letters,  cards,  and  messages 
which  I  have  received  from  places  of  the  most  po* 
lite  resort.  In  particular  I  must  confess  my  obli- 
gations to  a  venerable  matron  in  Covent-garden, 
who  invites  me  to  spend  an  evening  at  her  house, 
where  she  assures  me  none  but  people  of  the  best 
fashion  are  admitted.  She  speaks  much  in  my 
praise  for  my  endeavours  to  promote  virtue ;  and 
IS  extremely  severe  upon  the  low  and  dirty  houses 
off  intrigue  which  have  brought  that  part  of  the 
town  into  so  much  disrepute.  She  adds  very  obli- 
gingly, in  a  postscript,  that  she  has  a  very  fine  crea- 
ture of  sixteen,  who  has  never  seen  company,  and 
whom  she  reserves  purposely  for  Mr.  Fitz-Adam. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  honour  Mr.  *** 
has  done  me  by  inviting  me  to  the  next  masque- 
rade, and  offering  me  a  domino  for  that  purpose. 
But  as  I  can  see  no  reason  why  people,  wnose  in- 
tentions are  honest,  should  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  faces,  I  have  declined  this  invitation.  His 
argument  for  the  morality  of  these  midnight  meet* 
ings,  viz. '  that  by  reducmg  all  mankind  to  a  level, 
they  teach  the  great  an  useful  lesson  against  pride,' 
is,  I  own,  ingenious ;  though  I  am  apt  to  think  as 
men's  manners  are  generally  borrowed  from  their 
outward  circumstances,  a  lady  of  quality,  when 
she  finds  herself  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  milk- 
maid, may  be  tempted  to  familiarities,  which  she 
never  would  have  suffered  in  her  exalted  sphere. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  invitations 
I  have  been  favoured  with,  is  from  a  society  in  St. 
Giles's.    This  letter  is  written  in  a  fair  hand  bv  the 
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secretary,  who  tells  me  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
stone  blind :  but  I  roust  not  wonder  at  that,  he 
saysi  for  the  most  active  young  fellow  among  them 
is  a  poor  old  cripple,  who  plies  all  day  long  in  the 
Mews.  He  assures  me,  that  notwithstanding  their 
miserable  looks  by  day,  I  shall  find  them  at  night 
a  set  of  the  merriest  fellows  in  the  world ;  and  as 
to  drinking,  wenching,  gaming,  and  the  like  fa- 
shionable amusements,  no  gentlemen  can  go  beyond 
them. 

I  have  letters  by  me  from  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  giving  an  account  of  the  different  em- 
plojrroents  and  diversions  of  the  night ;  so  that, 
was  it  not  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  re- 
putable families,  I  could  make  as  many  pleasant 
discoveries  as  die  ingenious  author  of  the  Devil 
upon  two  sticks. 

I  have  the  morning  adventures  of  a  noted  Buck, 
and  the  midnight  rambles  of  a  female  rake.  A  lady 
who  writes  to  me  from  Bridges-street,  complains  of 
the  insufferable  insolence  of  watchmen  and  con- 
stables ;  insomuch  that  she  can  hardly  walk  along 
the  streets  about  her  lawful  occasions,  without  being 
stopt  and  questioned  by  these  Jacks  in  an  office. 

There  is  something  so  reasonable  in  Lady  Betty 
Moonlight's  proposal,  that  I  cannot  refuse  giving 
it  to  my  readers.  Her  ladyship  complains  that 
her  first  sleep  is  constantly  brdike  by  the  noise  of 
cars,  drays,  and  hackney-coaches,  or  by  the  voci- 
ferous cries  of  small-coal,  brick- Aust,  kitchen-stuff, 
&c.  She  thinks  it  very  hard  that  people  of  quality 
should  be  disturbed  at  such  unseasonable  hours ; 
and  therefore  hopes  that  the  parliament  should  take 
it  into  consideration.  ^  She  proposes,  that  as  they 
have  already  altered  the  year,  an  act  may  be  passed 
ne^t  session  to  turn  night  into  day  ;  which  she  ob- 
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serves,  will  be  more  agreeable  to  their  own  times 
of  doing  business. 

As  I  have  adapted  the  former  part  of  this  paper 
more  particularly  to  the  taste  of  those  who  frequent 
the  polite  circles  in  this  town,  I  shall  now  consider 
my  grave  readers,  and  present  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing composition  on  the  same  subject. 

ODE  TO  NIGHT. 

The  busy  cares  of  day  are  done ; 
In  yonder  western  cloud  the  sun 
Now  sets,  in  other  worlds  to  rise, 
And  glad  with  light  the  nether  skies. 
With  lingering  pace  the  parting  day  retires. 
And  slowly  leaves  the  mountain  tops,  and  gilded  spires. 

Ton  azure  cloud,  enrobed  with  white^ 
.  Still  shoots  a  gleam  of  fainter  light: 
At  length  descends  a  browner  shade : 
At  length  the  glimm*ring  objects  fade : 
Till  all  submit  to  Night's  impartial  reign. 
And  undistingubhed  dau'kness  covers  all  the  plain. 

No  more  the  ivy-crowned  oak 
Resounds  beneath  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Now  Silence  holds  her  solemn  sway : 
Mute  is  each  bush,  and  ev*ry  spray ; 
Nought  but  Xhe  sound  of  murm'ring  rills  is  heard, 
Or  from  the  mould'ring  tow'r  Night's  solitary  bird» 

Hail !  sacred  hour  of  peaceful  rest ! 
Of  pow'r  to  charm  the  troubled  breast ! 
By  thee  the  captive  slave  obtains 
Short  respite  from  his  galling  pains ; 
Nor  sighs  for  Bberty,  nor  native  soil ; 
But  for  a  while  forgets  his  chains,  and  sultry  toil. 

No  horrors  hast  thou  in  thy  train. 
No  scorpion  lash,  no  clanking  chain. 
When  the  pale  murd'rer  round  him  spies 
A  thousand  grisly  forms  arise, 
When  shrieks  and  groans  arouse  his  palsy 'd  fear, 
'Tis  guilt  alarms  bis  soul,  and  conscience  wounds  his  ear, 
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The  village  swain  whom  Phillis  charms^ 
Whose  breast  the  tender  passion  warms, 
Wishes  for  thy  all-shadowing  veil. 
To  tell  the  fair  his  lovesick  tale : 
Nor  less  impatient  of  the  tedious  day, 
She  longs  to  hear  his  tale,  and  sigh  her  soul  away. 

Oft  by  the  covert  of  thy  shade 
Leander  woo*d  the  Thracian  nuud; 
Through  foaming  seas  his  passion  bore^ 
Nor  fear*d  the  ocean's  thund'ring  roar. 
The  conscious  vii^n  from  the  sea-girt  tower 
Hung  out  the  fiuthful  torch  to  guide  him  to  her  bower. 

Oft  at  thy  alent  hour  the  sage 
Pores  on  the  fiur  instructive  page ; 
Or,  wrapt  in  munngs  deep,  his  soid 
Mounts  active  to  the  starry  pole : 
There  pleas'd  to  range  the  realms  of  endless  night, 
Numbers  the  stars,  or  marks  the  comet's  devious  ligfaL 

Thine  is  the  hour  of  converse  sweet. 
When  sprightly  wit  and  reason  meet : 
Wit,  the  &r  blossom  of  the  mind. 
But  fiurer  still  with  reason  join'd. 
Such  is  the  feast  thy  social  hours  afibrd. 
When  eloquence  and  Granville  join  the  friendly  board. 

Granville,  whose  polish*d  mind  is  fraught 
With  all  that  Rome  or  Greece  e*er  taught : 
Who  pleases  and  instructs  the  ear. 
When  he  assumes  the  critic's  chair, 
Or  from  the  Stagirite  or  Plato  draws 
The  arts  of  civil  life,  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 

O  let  me  often  thus  employ 
The  hour  of  mirth  and  social  joy  1 
And  gloan  from  Granville's  learned  store 
Fur  science  and  true  wisdom's  lore. 
Then  will  I  still  implore  thy  longer  stay. 
Nor  change  thy  festive  hours  for  sunshine  and  the  day. 
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No.  75.  THURSDAY,  JUNE  6,  1754. 


I  HAVE  hinted  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
these  papers,  that  the  present  age,  notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  follies  with  which  it  abounds,  has  the 
happiness  of  standing  as  high  in  my  opinion  as  any 
age  whatsoever.  But  it  has  been  always  the  fashion 
to  believe,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  present  day,  men  have  been  increasing  in 
wickedness:  and  though  we  have  the  Bible  to  turn 
to,  which  gives  us  the  history  of  mankind  before 
the  flood,  and  of  the  Jews  after  it,  we  have  still 
the  humility  to  retain  this  opinion,  and  to  lament 
the  amazing  degeneracy  of  the  present  times.  But 
the  eye  of  a  philosopher  can  penetrate  into  this 
false  humility,  and  discover  it  to  be  mere  peevish- 
ness and  discontent.  The  present  times,  like  our 
wives  and  our  other  possessions,  are  our  own,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  possibly  object  to 
these  encomiums  on  the  times,  imagining  they  may 
tend  to  make  men  satisfied  with  what  they  are,  in- 
stead of  inciting  them  to  become  what  they  ought 
to  be.  But  it  was  always  my  opinion,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  universally  true,  that  men  are  more 
likely  to  be  praised  into  virtue,  than  to  be  railed 
out  of  vice.  It  is  a  maxim  in  every  body's  mouth, 
that  reputation  once  lost  is  never  to  be  recovered. 
He  therefore  to  whom  you  give  an  ill  name,  will 
have  little  or  no  encouragement  to  endeavour  at 
a  good  one,  as  knowing  that  if  a  character  of  in- 
famy is  once  fixed,  no  change  of  behaviour  can 
have  power  to  redeem  it.    On  the  contrary^  the 
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man  to  whom  you  give  a  good  name,  though  he 
should  have  merited  a  bad  one,  will  find  in  his 
commerce  with  the  world  the  advantages  of  such 
a  name,  and  from  conviction  of  those  advantages 
be  so  solicitous  to  deserve  it,  as  to  become  in 
reality  the  good  man  you  have  called  him.  People 
may  reason  away  the  merit  of  such  a  person's  be- 
haviour if  they  please,  by  ascribing  it  solely  to  self- 
love  ;  they  may  add  too,  if  they  chuse,  and  they 
have  my  hearty  leave,  that  all  virtue  whatsoever 
has  it  source  in  that  passion :  if  this  be  true,  though 
the  revealers  of  such  truths  cannot  be  compli- 
mented on  their  intention  to  promote  virtue,  can 
there  be  a  stronger  argument  for  goodness,  than  that 
it  ts  necessary  to  our  happiness  ?  It  is  said  of  that 
sagacious  insect  the  bee,  that  he  extracts  honey 
from  poison ;  and  a  mind,  rightly  turned,  may  draw 
tnstructi(M)  even  from  these  gentlemien.  But  to 
return  to  my  subject. 

If  people,  when  they  are  railing  against  the  pre- 
sent times,  instead  of  asserting  in  the  gross  that 
they  are  more  wicked  than  the  past,  would  content 
themselves  with  pointing  out  what  are  really  the  vices 
that  have  gathered  head  amongst  us ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, they  were  to  say  that  luxury  and  gaming 
are  at  present  at  a  much  higher  pitch  than  formerly, 
I  should  be  far  from  contradicting  them.  These 
are  indeed  the  vices  of  the  times:  but  for  the  first 
of  them,  I  am  afraid  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  complaints,  instead  of  offering  at  a  remedy : 
for  as  luxury  is  always  owing  to  too  much  wealth. 
Providence  in  its  wisdom  has  so  ordered  it,  that  in 
due  course  of  time  it  will  destroy  itself.  The  cure 
therefore  of  luxury  is  poverty ;  a  remedy,  which, 
though  we  do  not  care  to  prescribe  to  ourselves, 
we  are  preparing  at  great  pains  and  expense  for 
those  that  are  to  come  after  us.  Of  gaming  I  shall 
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only  observe,  that,  like  luxury,  it  will  in  time 
work  out  its  own  cure;  and  at  the  rate  it  goes  on 
at  present,  one  should  imagine  that  it  cannot  last 
long.. 

**  I  i^now  of  but  one  evil  more  that  seems  to  have 
gathered  any  degree  of  strength  in  these  times, 
and:  that  is  corruption:  for,  as  to  extravagance 
and  a  love  of  pleasure,  I  include  them  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  luxury.  And  perhaps  the  evil  of  corrup- 
tion, as  it  is  now  practised,  may  admit  of  palliation : 
for  though  it  has  been  asserted  by  certain  writers 
upon  ethics,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  do  evil,  that 
good  may  ensue,  yet  something  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament,  who^ 
if  he  should  be  tempted  to  commit  the  small  evfl 
of  bribing  a  borough  or  a  few  particulars  in  a 
county,  it  is^  no  doubt,  in  order  to  effect  so  great 
a  good  as  the  preservation  of  the  liberty,  the  pro* 
perty,  the  happiness,  the  virtue,  and  the  religion 
of  a  whole  nation. 

As  to  all  other  vices,  I  believe  they  will  be 
found  to  exist  amongst  us  pretty  much  in  the  same 
degree  as  heretofore,  forms  only  changing.  Our 
grandfathers  used  to  get  drunk  with  strong  beer 
and  port;  we  get  drunk  with  claret  and  cham- 
paign. They  would  lie  abominably  to  conceal 
their  wenching;  we  lie  as  abominably  in  boasting 
of  ours.  They  stole  slily  in  at  the  back-door  of  a 
bagnio ;  we  march  in  boldly  at  the  fore-door,  and 
immediately  steal  out  slily  at  the  back-door.  Our 
mothers  were  prudes;  their  daughters  coquets.  The 
first  dressed  like  modest  women,  and  perhaps  were 
wantons ;  the  last  drest  like  women  of  the  town, 
and  perhaps  are  virtuous.  Those  treated  without 
hanging  out  a  sign;  these  hang  out  a  sign  without 
intending  to  treat.  To  be  still  more  particular ; 
the  abuse  of  power,  the  views  of  patriots,  the  fiat* 
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teiy  of  dependents,  and  the  promises  of  great 
men,  are,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same  now  as 
in  former  ages.  Vices  that  we  have  no  relish  for, 
we  part  with  for  those  we  like  ;  giving  up  avarice 
for  prodigality,  hypocrisy  for  profligacy,  and  lewd- 
ness for  play. 

But  as  I  have  instanced  in  this  essay  the  par* 
ticular  vices  of  the  times,  it  would  be  doing  them 
injustice  if  I  neglected  to  observe,  that  humanity, 
charity,  and  the  civilities  of  life,  never  abounded 
so  much  as  now.  I  must  also  repeat,  what  has  al- 
ready been  taken  notice  of  in  these  papers,  that 
our  virtues  receive  a  lustre,  and  our  vices  a  soften* 
ing,  by  manners  and  decorum. 

There  is  a  folly  indeed,  for  I  will  not  call  it  a 
vice,  with  which  the  ladies  of  this  age  are  particu- 
larly charged :  it  is,  that  not  only  their  airs  and 
their  dress,  but  even  their  faces,  are  French.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  preserve  my  inte- 
grity, and  vindicate  my  fair  country-women  from 
this  imputation;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  what  by 
travelling  abroad,  and  by  French  milliners,  mantua- 
makers  and  hair-cutters  at  home,  our  politest  as- 
semblies seem  to  he  filled  with  foreigners.  But 
how  will  it  astonish  many  of  my  readers  to  be  told, 
that  whUe  they  are  extolling  the  days  of  good 
queen  Bess,  they  are  complimenting  that  very 
reign  in  which  these  fashions  were  originally  intro- 
duced !  But  because  in  a  matter  of  so  much  con- 
sequence no  man's  bare  word  should  be  taken,  I 
shall  make  good  my  assertion  by  publishing  an  au- 
thentic letter,  written  by  that  subtil  minister  Sir 
William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  to  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  France.  This  letter  was  originally  printed 
in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  among 
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a  collection  of  state  letters  called  Scrinia  Ceciliana^ 
or  Mysteries  of  Government,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Sir, 
^'  The  queen's  majesty  would  fain  have  a  taylor 
that  had  skill  to  make  her  apparel  both  after  the 
French  and  Italian  manner :  and  she  thinketh  that 
you  might  use  some  means  to  obtain  some  one  such 
there  as  serveth  the  queen,  without  mentioning  any 
manner  of  request  in  the  queen's  majesty's  name. 
First  to  cause  my  lady  your  wife  to  use  some  such 
means  to  get  one,  as  tfaiereof  knowledge  might  not 
come  to  the  queen's  mother's  ears,  ^  of  whom  the 
Queen's  majesty  thinketh  thus;  that ^if  she  did  un« 
oerstand  that  it  were  a  matter  wherein  her  majesty 
might  be  pleasured,  she  would  offer  to  send  one  to 
the  queen's  majesty ;  nevertheless  if  it  cannot  be 
so  obtained  by  this  indirect  means,  then  her  me* 
jesty  would  have  you  devise  some  other  good 
means  to  obtain  one  that  were  skilful. 

'^  Yours  m  all  truth, 

**  W.  CECIL."^ 

I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  letter,  which  i 
confess  to  be  a  master-piece  for  subtility  and  con- 
trivance, that  if  by  the  mtroduction  and  increase  of 
iPrench  fashions,  our  religion  and  government  are 
also  in  time  to  be  French,  which  many  worthy  pa- 
triots and  elderly  gentlewomen  are  in  dreadful  ap- 
prehension of,  we  ought  no  doubt  to  throw  off  all 
regard  to  the  memory  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  ta 
lament  that  her  minister  was  not  impeached  of  high-» 
treason,  for  advising  and  encouraging  so  pernicious 
an  attempt  against  that  Magna  Charta  of  dress,  th^ 
old  English  Ruff  and  Fardingale* 
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Diruiti  adjfiaU,  mtUat  quadrata  rotundis  ? 

HOR.  XPIST.  i.  1. 100. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  every  man  is  rais-» 
iDg  his  share  of  dust  on  the  public  roads,  in  order 
to  feast  his  lungs  with  fresh  air,  and  his  eyes  with 
novelty,  I  am  led  to  consider  a  modern  character, 
scarce  ever  touched  upon  before,  and  which  hitherto 
has  obtained  no  other  name  from  the  public  than  the 
general  one  of  an  improver. 

In  former  times,  when  the  garden  was  made  for 
fruit,  the  water  for  fish,  and  the  park  for  venison, 
the  servants  presided  in  their  several  departments, 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  guests  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  cram  themselves 
with  the  products  of  each.  But  since  the  genius  of 
taste  has  thought  fit  to  make  this  island  his  princi- 
pal residence,  and  has  taught  us  to  enjoy  the  gifls 
of  nature  in  a  less  sensual  manner,  the  master  of  the 
place  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  change  the  old 
system,  to  take  all  under  his  own  care,  and  to  see 
that  every  thing  be  of  his  own  doing.  Alteration 
therefore  must  of  necessity  be  the  first  great  prin- 
ciple of  an  improver.  When  he  shows  you  a  plan- 
tation it  is  constantly  prefaced  with  '  Here  stood  a 
wall.*  If  he  directs  your  eye  over  an  extent  of  lawn, 
'  There,*  says  he,  '  we  were  crowded  up  with  trees.* 
The  lake,  you  are  told,  was  the  spot  where  stood 
the  old  stables  or  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  the  mount 
was  formerly  a  horse-pond.   When  you  have  heard 
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this,  you  are  next  of  all  to  know  how  every  thing  is- 
to  be  altered  still  further :  for  as  the  improver  him- 
self never  enjoys  the  present  state  of  things,  he  la- 
bours to  disturb  the  satisfaction  you  express,  by 
telling  you  that  on  the  mount  is  to  be  a  building; 
that  the  water  is  to  be  altered  in  shape,  size,  and 
level,  and  must  have  a  cascade  and  a  bridge ;  that 
the  largest  trees  in  the  plantation  must  be  cut  down, 
to  give  air  and  sunshine  to  shrubs  and  flowers — In 
short,  the  description  of  what  is  to  be,  continues 
through  the  whole  evening  of  your  arrival;  and 
when  he  has  talked  you  to  sleep,  and  it  is  evident 
that  you  can  hear  no  longer,  he  compassionately 
dismisses  you  to  rest,  knowing  that  late  hours  are 
incompatible  with  his  designs  upon  you  in  the 
morning.  Innocent  of  these  designs,  you  enjoy  the 
quiet  of  your  chamber,  comforting  yourself  that  you 
must  have  seen  and  heard  all,  and  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  improvement  is  over.  Or  if  you  are  suspi- 
cious of  any  remaining  fatigue,  and  are  therefore 
prepared  with  the  proper  remonstrances  and  eva- 
sions, they  will  avail  you  nothing  against  an  old  prac- 
tised improver :  for  the  instant  you  have  brea£:- 
fasted,  he  proposes  your  taking  a  turn  or  two  in 
the  bowling-green  for  a  little  fresh  air ;  to  which 
you  readily  assent ;  and  without  imagining  there 
can  be  any  occasion  for  stepping  out  of  your  slip- 
pers, you  advance  with  him  to  the  end  of  the  green, 
where  a  door  in  a  sunk  fence  unexpectedly  opens  to 
the  park.  And  here,  as  he  assures  you  the  grass  is 
short,  you  are  led  through  all  the  pleasures  of  un- 
connected variety,  with  this  recommendation,  that 
it  is  but  a  little  way  from  the  Palladian  portico  to 
the  Gothic  tower ;  from  the  Lapland  to  the  Chinese 
house ;  or  from  the  temple  of  Venus  to  the  hermi- 
tage. By  this  time  you  are  insensibly  enticed  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  house ;  when  on  a  sudden 
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he  shows  you  over  the  park-wall  a  number  of  la- 
bourers  mending  the  highway  ;  and,  since  you  are 
got  so  far,  wishes  you  to  go  a  little  farther,  that  he 
may  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a  few  necessary 
instructions,  and  that  the  road  may  be  mended  witn 
the  advantge  of  your  opinion  and  concurrence.  In 
vain  do  you  pull  out  your  watch ;  in  vain  remon- 
strance to  him  how  late  it  is,  or  how  rude  it  will  be 
to  make  the  ladies  wait  dinner :  in  vain  do  you  try 
to  move  him  by  stroking  your  chin,  and  showing 
him  a  most  persuasive  length  of  beard,  or  implore 
his  compassion  on  your  Morocco  slippers,  pleading 
that  if  you  had  expected  so  long  a  walk,  you  would 
have  put  on  your  strong  shoes. — He  knows  that  if 
you  had  apprehended  a  walk  of  half  the  distance^ 
he  never  could  have  moved  you  from  your  easy 
chair ;  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  that  it  will  not 
be  in  his  power  to  get  you  so  far  again,  is  resolved 
to  make  his  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  ; 
so  leads  you  to  every  ditch  that  is  emptying,  or 
brick-kiln  that  is  reeking  for  him  ;  to  his  barn  that 
is  to  be  turned  into  a  church,  or  to  his  farm  that  is 
to  be  made  a  ruin  for  the  sake  of  his  prospect :  till 
at  length  he  brings  you  so  late  home,  that  you  are 
obliged  to  sit  down  undressed  to  a  spoiled  dinner, 
with  a  family  out  of  humour. 

I  remember  the  good  time,  when  the  price  of  a 
haunch  of  venison  with  a  country  friend  was  only 
half  an  hour's  walk  upon  a  hot  terrace ;  a  descent  to 
the  two  square  fish-ponds  overgrown  with  a  frog- 
spawn  ;  a  peep  into  the  hog-stye,  or  a  visit  to  the 
pigeon-house.  How  reasonable  was  this,  when  com- 
pared with  the  attention  now  expected  from  you  to 
the  number  of  temples,  pagodas,  pyramids,  grottos, 
bridges,  hermitages,  caves,  towers,  hot-houses,  &c. 
8cc.  for  which  the  day  is  too  short,  and  which  brings 
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you  to  your  meal  fatigued  and  overcome  with  heat^ 
denied  the  usual  refreshment  of  clean  linen,  and 
robbed  of  your  appetite  ! 

Having  now  sufficiently  warned  the  visitor  of 
what  he  is  to  guard  against,  it  is  but  just  I  should 
give  some  few  hints  for  the  service;  of  the  improver, 
whom  I  must  always  consider,  a  little  vanity  ex- 
cepted, as  acting  upon  principles  of  benev(dence, 
and  from  a  desire  of  giving  pleasure.  It  is  tlus 
principle  that  blinds  and  misleads  his  judgment,  by 
suggesting  to  him  that  he  shall  find  from  the  visitor 
and  others,  who  came  to  see  his  works,  returns  of 
equal  civility  and  good-humour.  But  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  reflect  that  these  gentlemen  do 
not  always  bring  with  them  that  desire  to  be  pleased, 
which,  by  his  own  disposition,  he  is  too  apt  to  sup- 
pose, and  which  one  would  think,  should  be  essen- 
tial to  every  party  of  pleasure :  for,  exclusive  of 
that  natural  inclination  to  censure,  which  so  gene- 
rally attends  all  exercise  of  the  judgment,  on  these 
occasions,  every  occurrence  of  the  day  will  probably 
administer  to  the  spleen  of  the  critic.  If  the  wea- 
ther be  too  hot,  or  too  cold  for  him ;  if  it  be  windy 
or  showery ;  if  he  has  slept  ill  the  night  before ;  if 
he  is -hungry  or  sick;  if  he  is  tired  or  sore;  if  he 
has  lost  a  bett  upon  the  road ;  if  he  has  quarrelled 
with  his  friend ;  if  he  has  been  rebuked  by  his  wife ; 
or  in  short,  if  any  thing  has  offended  him,  he  is  sure 
to  take  his  revenge  in  full,  by  finding  fault  with 
every  thing  that  was  designed  for  his  entertainment. 
In  this  disposition  of  mind,  there  is  nothing  safe  but 
the  shady  gravel  walk,  with  the  few  plain  and  neces- 
sary resting-places,  which  leads  to  the  undisguised 
farm,  or  the  navigable  river.  He  will  be  sure  to 
allow  you  no  postulatum.  He  absolutely  denies  the 
existence  of  hermits,  mandarins,  and  the  whole 
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heathet)  system  of  diviDities  ;  be  disputes  the  anti- 
quity of  your  ruin,  and  the  genuineness  of  your  her- 
mitage ;  nay  he  will  descend  to  cavil  at  the  bell 
with  which  the  hermit  is  supposed  td  ring  himself  to 
prayers.  He  is  so  cruel  as  to  controvert  your  sup- 
position that  the  new-made  water  is  a  river,  though 
he  knows  it  must  have  cost  you  an  immense  sum, 
and  that  it  covers  the  richest  meadow-ground  you 
are  master  of.  He  leads  the  company  to  every  sunk 
fence  which  you  choose  should  be  unobserved.  If 
he  suspects  a  building  to  be  new-fronted,  he  finds 
out  a  private  way  to  the  decayed  side  of  it ;  happy 
if  he  can  discover  it  to  have  been  a  stable  or  a  pip- 
stye.  His  report  of  your  place,  after  he  has  leu  it, 
is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  his  behaviour  while  there. 
He  either  describes  it  as  a  bog  that  will  not  bear  a 
horse,  or  as  a  sand  that  cannot  produce  a  blade  of 
grass.  If  he  finds  in  reality  neither  bog  nor  barren 
sand,  his  wishes  supply  his  belief,  and  he  labours  to 
persuade  himself  and  others  that  one  of  these  defects 
IS  the  characteristic  of  your  soil,  but  that  you  hate 
to  be  told  of  it,  and  always  deny  it. 

One  cannot  but  admire  his  ingenuity  in  particular 
cases,  where  it  has  been  judged  impossible  to  find 
a  fault.  If  you  lead  him  to  a  knoll  of  uncommon 
verdure,  varied  with  the  fortunate  disposition  of  old 
oaks,  commanding  the  most  rural  scenes,  and,  at  a 
proper  distance,  the  view  of  a  large  city,  he  shrugs 
up  his  shoulders  and  tells  you  it  wants  water.  If 
your  principal  object  be  a  lake,  he  will  strain  a 
point  to  report  it  green  and  stagnated ;  or  else  take 
the  advantage  of  a  thunder-storm  to  pronounce  it 
white  or  yellow.  If  you  have  a  stream,  he  laments 
the  frequency  of  floods ;  if  a  tide-river,  the  smell 
of  mud  at  low-water.  He  detects  your  painted  cas- 
cade; misconstrues  your  inscriptions;  and  puns  upon 
your  mottos.    Within  doors  he  doubts  if  your  pic- 
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tures  are  originals,  and  expresses  his  apprehensions 
that  your  statutes  will  bring  the  house  down. 

As  I  wish  most  sincerely  to  reconcile  these  gen- 
tlemen to  each  other,  I  shall  recommend  to  the  im* 
prover  the  example  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine. 
It  is  said  in  Milton,  that  before  the  angel  disclosed 
to  Adam  the  prospect  from  the  hill  in  paradise,  he 

0 

—  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
His  visual  nerve^  for  he  had  much  to  see : 

p.  L.  xi.  414. 

fio  this  gentleman,  borrowing  the  hint  from  Milton, 
but  preferring  a  more  modern  ophthalmic,  upon  the 
arrival  of  his  visitors,  takes  care  to  purge  their  visual 
nerves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  champaign ;  afler 
which,  he  assures  me,  they  never  see  a  fault  in  his 
improvements. 


No.  77.  THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1754. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

'*  I  am  the  daughter,  I  will  not  say  of  a  gentle- 
man, but,  of  one,  who  by  a  constant  attention  to 
gain,  and  many  lucky  circumstances,  in  life,  from 
a  very  mean  condition,  arrived  at  the  highest  cha- 
racter of  gentility  amongst  his  neighbours  in  a  part 
of  this  island,  where  farmers  are  almost  the  only, 
and  without  dispute  the  proudest  gentry.  Being 
tolerably  handsome,  and  a  favourite  child,  I  was 
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sent  very  early  to  a  country  boarding-school ;  and 
was  allowed  to  bring  from  it  some  tendencies  to 
elegance  and  politeness,  rather  exceeding  those 
that  are  generally  acquired  in  such  places :  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  a 
kind  of  half-good-breeding. 

*'  Thus  accomplished,  you  may  imagine  I  soon 
had  many  admirers;  but  being  young  and  unexpe- 
rienced, I  prudently  left  the  choice  of  the  happy 
man  to  my  father's  decision ;  which  choice,  after 
due  caution,  he  made:  but  though  exceeding  no- 
table himself,  yet  happening  to  engage  with  an  old 
gentleman  more  notable,  it  is  said,  and  I  believe 
with  truth,  that  he  was  outwitted.  In  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony  I  lived  a  few  years,  without 
any  thing  to  relieve  the  dulness  and  insipidity  of  a 
husband's  conversation,  but  now  and  then  a  visit 
from  his  relations,  and  a  game  at  cards. 

*' When  my  widowhood  commenced,  then  opened 
the  scene.  And  though  my  jointure  was  not  equal 
to  the  fortune  my  father  had  paid,  yet  having  many 
good  prospects,  the  value  of  which  I  had  learnt  to 
calculate  with  great  accuracy,  I  resolved  to  regu- 
late my  conduct  accordingly. 

''  And  now  it  was  that  I  engaged  in  the  strangest 
project  that  ever  entered  a  whimsical  woman's 
head.  It  was  this ;  to  collect  all  the  most  haughty 
and  insolent  forms  that  I  had  ever  heard  to  have 
been  practised  in  the  rejection  of  lovers ;  to  enter 
those  forms  in  my  pocket-book ;  to  get  them  by 
heart,  and  to  use  them  occasionally  as  circum- 
stances might  admit;  arguing  with  myself,  that  I 
should  hasten  the  succession  of  lovera  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pretenders  I  baffled  and  dis- 
carded. 

*^  The  first  who  offered  me  his  addresses  in  my 
new  situation  was  Mr.  Twist  the  mercer.  He  made 
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his  visit  in  about  two  months  after  my  husband's 
decease ;  and  upon  being  shewn  into  my  parlour, 
really  surprised  me  with  so  strange  and  ridiculous 
a  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  was  not  without  the  ut- 
most difficulty  I  was  able  to  preserve  any  compo* 
sure  of  countenance.  Pale,  trembling,  looking 
askance,  and  out  of  breath,  he  muttered  over  some- 
thing in  broken  words  and  half-sentences,  about 

*  cruel  delays decencies boldness and,' 

at  last,  *  his  ambition  of  being  admitted  my  most 
humble  servant/  Fixing  my  eyes  full  upon  him*  I 
answered,  '  That  I  was  very  sorry  he  should  come 
at  so  unseasonable  a  time :  for  that  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  parting  with  my  footman :  but  if  he 
should  be  out  of  place  when  I  had  a  vacancy,  and 
would  cflSl  again,  I  might  perhaps  prefer  him  to 
my  service.'  The  poor  man,  unable  to  bear  such  a 
shock,  fell  into  the  most  violent  distortions  of  face, 
and  left  me,  with  precipitation,  to  enjoy  my  triumph 
alone. 

*'  The  next  who  honoured  me  with  an  application 
of  the  same  kind,  but  without  the  same  dismal  and 
rueful  grimaces,  was  Mr.  Frankly,  an  under  officer 
in  his  Majesty's  customs.  He  approached  me  with 
a  pretty  good  air*  and  with  an  easy  unconstrained 
utterance  declared,  'That  he  had  been  lone 
charmed  with  the  agreeableness  of  my  person  and 
behaviour ;  that  they  had  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sions on  his  heart ;  and  that  he  did  not  despair  of 
finding  in  my  fair  bosom  something  susceptible  of 
the  same  tender  and  elegant  sentiments.'  Piqued 
and  amazed  at  the  confidence  of  the  man,  my  me* 
mory  and  presence  of  mind  had  almost  failed  me : 
but  recovering  in  an  instant,  I  made  him  a  curtaejt 
and  assured  him  *  That,  though  he  knew  it  not,  I 
was  really  the  mistress  of  that  house ;  but  that  my 
maid  Mary  was  in  the  kitchen;   who  would  no 
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^oubt  be  highly  pleased  with  so  fine  a  speech, 
which  I  hoped  he  had  got  by  heart,  and  would  be 
as  capable  of  repeating  to  his  mistress  as  he  had 
been  to  me.'    I  looked  to  see  if  my  gentleman  was 
not  sinking  into  the  floor ;  but  to  my  utter  confu* 
liouy  he  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  with  a  most  sig- 
nificant glance  protested.  *  That  he  was  become 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  mistake,  and  that  his  next 
visit  should  be  to  my  maid ;  for  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Mrs.  Mary  to  return  an  answer  to  any 
thing  he  might  say  to  her,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
good  se&se  and  good  manners.'  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone  I  had  recourse  to  my  pocket-book,  crossed 
oat  my  two  first  common-places,  and  wrote  in  the 
margin^  *  N.  B.  Too  much  alike,  and  not  to  use 
either  of  them  again  on  any  account  whatsoever.* 
**  My  third  inamorato  was  Mr.  Smart,  a  young 
attorney,  very  spruce  and  very  much  a  coxcomb. 
As  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  had  a  slight 
acquaintance.  One  evaiing  he  came  to  my  house, 
stayed  supper,  and  after  drinking  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine,  began  a  rhapsody  of  nonsense  about  flames, 
darts,  killing  eyes,  wounds  and  death.  It  is  enough 
that  I  was  able  to  comprehend  his  meaning ;  and 
therefore  putting  on  an  air  of  seriousness  and  con- 
cern, I  assured  him  '  That  I  was  most  prodigiously 
sorry  to  see  him  so  flustered:  I  supposed  that  he 
had  been  drinking  before  he  came  to  my  house;  for 
otherwise  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  disguised 
to  such  a  degree.  I  hoped  it  was  only  an  accidental 
thing,  and  that  he  would  take  care  not  to  contract 
habits  so  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  character  and 
complexioD.'    He  looked  so  tame  and  foolish,  that 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  forbear  pursuing  my 
blow;  and  tlierefore  ordering  my  servant  to  light 
him  home,  I  recommended  strongly  to  him  to  clear 
his  stomach  with  a  quart  or  two  of  warm  water 
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before  he  went  to  rest :  and  in  the  morning  I  sent 
a  card  with  compliments  and  inquiries  mer  his 
health ;  hoping  he  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
after  his  last  night's  irregularity.  He  kept  my  man 
two  hours,  and  then  returned  me  the  following 
answer,  fairly  engrossed  upon  a  clean  queen  of 
hearts. 

"  *  Mr.  Smart's  compliments  to  Mrs.  G >  and 

thanks  for  her  kind  message.  He  shall  not  contend 
that  he  is  in  his  sober  wits:  no,  he  is  proud' to  own 
himself  drunk  with  the  large  draughts  of  love  drawn 
from  her  bright  eyes.' 

*^  This  I  thought  was  pretty  enough:  I  therefore 
put  the  card  between  the  proper  pages  in  my  book, 
and  under  the  common  place  to  which  it  related, 
wrote,  *  Memorandum,  a  good  thing,  and  may  do 
again  with  a  little  variation.' 

**  My  fourth  humble  servant  was  Dr.  Scarfe,  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  He  was  really  a  good  sort 
of  a  gentleman ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  for  a 
long  time  played  my  artillery  directly  at  him,  as  I 
imagined  without  success,  but  not  without  a  most 
vexatious  chagrin  at  his  seeming  insensibility. 
However,  when  I  least  expected  any  such  thing,  I 
perceived  I  had  conquered  his  stubborn  heart: 
and  then  I  resolved  to  take  some  revenge  for  the 
trouble  it  had  cost  me.  His  advice  and  assistance, 
which  were  useful  to  me  in  the  management  of  my 
affairs  gave  him  a  claim  to  a  more  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar reception  than  I  vouchsafed  to  any  other 
male  visitant.  One  day,  upon  my  thanking  him  in 
civil  terms  for  a  considerable  service  he  had  done 
me,  he  hastily  interrupted  me  with  *  Madam,  you 
are  too  obliging ;  I  beg  you  to  say  nothing  more 
upon  the  subject ;  'tis  I  am  the  indebted  person ; 
indebted  for  the  favour  of  your  esteem  and  confi- 
dence :  I  wish  I  could  merit  them :  to  be  able  to 
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giTe  you  tbe  least  satisfaction  is  the  highest  plea* 
sure  of  my  life.  You  know  in  what  manner  I  nave 
transacted  these  little  matters ;  put  my  zeal  and 
sincerity  to  a  nobler  test :  allow  me  not  casual  but 
continual  occasions  of  expressing,  in  a  tenderer  way, 
my  regard  to  your  interests,  my  affection  to  your 
person,  which  is  dearer  to  roe  than  all  the  interest 
upon  €arth.*  *  Why  now,  doctor/  says  I,  *  what  I 
have  long  dreaded  is,  I  find,  come  to  pass.  I  have 
often  desired  you  to  use  more  exercise,  and  not  to 
sit  perpetually  poring  upon  books.  The  intense- 
ness  of  your  studies  has  impaired  your  understand- 
ing ;  and  all  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  advise  you  to 
go  directly  home,  and  take  a  little  something  for 
your  head.  If  you  neglect  your  disorder,  you  will 
soon  be  subject  to  more  violent  ravings.'  '  Ma- 
dam,' he  replied,  '  I  see  you  are  disposed  to  make 
merry  with  my  pain :  I  did  not  expect  such  treat- 
ment at  your  hands;  but  I  heartily  wish  you  a  good 
night?'  The  deliberation  with  which  he  spoke, 
fully  convinced  me  that  I  had  lost  both  a  lover  and 
a  friend ;  and  the  reflection  on  my  folly  filled  me 
with  shame.  However,  I  concealed  it  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  wrote  in  my  pocket-book,  under  this 
common-place,  '  N.  B.  Not  to  be  repeated.' 

*'  It  would  make  a  history,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  in- 
stead of  a  letter,  to  relate  all  my  atchievements 
this  way.  In  short,  my  character  became  in  time 
so  extraordinary  and  formidable,  that  I  remember 
to  have  seen  but  three  lovers  in  the  last  seven 
years,  and  two  of  the  three  were  gentlemen  from 
Ireland. 

^*  It  is  owing  to  this  timidity  in  the  men,  that  I 
trouble  you  with  this  letter,  and  desire  its  publica- 
tion. They  have  no  d^bt  imagined  from  my  be- 
haviour that  I  have, made  a  vow  against  noarriage; 
but  whatever  my  intentions  may  be,  I  can  assure 
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them  I  have  made  no  such  a  vow ;  and  if  any  gen- 
tleman under  forty But  I  am  not  advertising 

for  a  husband  neither;  yet  for  fear  you  should 
think  so,  it  is  high  time  to  take  my  leave,  by  sub- 
scribing myself,  SIR, 

*^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  A.  G.^' 

I  have  complied  with  this  lady's  request  in  pub- 
lishing her  letter,  and  shall  recommend  to  her  pe* 
rusal  the  following  song,  which  I  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  an  unknown  correspondent. 

SONG. 

I. 

A  nymph  there  lives,  whom  many  a  swaiq 
Has  sigh*d  for  oft,  but  sigh*d  in  vain, 
And  borne  the  insults  and  disdain 

Of  proud  but  handsome  Molly. 
Around  her  throngM  the  wits  and  beaus : 
With  cringes,  compliments,  and  bows. 
And  dress,  and  oaths,  and  lies,  and  vows» 

All  strove  for  lovely  Molly. 

II. 

The  charms  that  deck*d  this  fav'rite  maid 
In  verse  or  prose  were  sung  or  said : 
For  wits  will  write,  and  beaus  may  read, 

O  happy,  happy  Molly  ! 
But  see  triumphant  beauty's  pride ! 
In  vain  was  wit  or  nonsense  try'd, 
Beaus,  fops,  nay  flatterers  were  deny*d 

By  haughty,  haughty  Molly. 

III. 

Too  long  coquetted  the  vun  fair : 
Time,  that  ev*n  beauty  scorns  to  spare, 
Stole  o*er  the  ^es,  the  cheeks,  the  hair 

Of  silly,  heedless  Molly. 
Punt,  powder,  patches  ure  apply*d  — 
No  arts  the  sad  disgrace  can  hide : 
The  fops  forsake,  the  wits  deride 

Their  once-loved,  charming  Molly, 
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IV. 

tJiUiee^ed  now  al  ball  or  play, 

She  hates  the  pretty,  blames  the  gay-^ 

Ah  !  who  one  tenifer  thing  will  say 

To  poor  deserted  Molly. 
Yet  still  she  lingering  haunts  the  scen^ 
Where  once  she  acted  Beauty*s  queen, 
And  every  simple  heart  had  been 

The  slave  of  tyrant  Molly. 

V. 

At  length,  with  fruitless  hope  worn  out, 
She  quits  the  giddy  youthful  rout. 
And  turns  so  monstrously  devou^ 

No  saint  vas  ere  like  Molly. 
Yet  while  this  solemn  garb  she  wears, 
£ach  world  by  turns  employs  her  cares ; 
And  slander,  sermons,  cards  and  prayers 

Divide  still  wretched  Molly. 
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Inventio  similium  facilis  erUi  si  quis  sibi  omnes  res  animcUas  ^ 

inanimatas -Jreqvjsnter  ante  oculos  potest  ponere;  ^ 

ex  his  alufuam  venari  simUUudinem,  quts  aut  omarff  aut  docere^ 
aut  apertiorem  remfacere  possU,  ciceko. 


"sir 


"  TO  MR,  FITZ-ADAM. 

9 


"  I  AM  of  opinion  that  a  very  pleasing  method  of 
instruction  might  be  drawn  from  the  affinity  which 
the  more  liberal  arts  and  sciences  have  to  manners 
and  behaviour.  The  following  precepts,  which  are 
equally  calculated  to  direct  the  young  painter's 
hand,  and  the  young  lady's  conduct,  contain  an  im- 
perfect specimen  of  the  method  I  am  proposing ; 
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and  which  I  am  induced  to  comn>unicate  to  Mr. 
Fitz-Adanit  because  I  am  assured  that  6ne  arts^ 
good  manners,  and  the  fair  sex,  are,  and  ought  ta 
be,  the  principal  concerns  of  the  World. 

<^  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  eminent  degree 
of  excellence,  either  in  painting  or  behaviour,  with- 
out a  long  course  of  discipline  in  the  school  of  imi- 
tation. The  character  of  a  valuable  original  can 
never  be  procured  without  condescending  first  of 
all  to  the  humble  employment  of  the  copyist.  The 
carte  blanche  of  a  youthful  mind  will  be  as  imper- 
fectly adorned  by  the  first  rudiments  of  politeness, 
as  a  scholar's  lesson-book  by  the  first  principles  of 
design :  but  care  and  practice  may  soon  correct  the 
aukwardness  of  a  first  attempt ;  and  it  must  be  the 
pupil's  fault,  if  every  new  day,  as  well  as  every  new 
leaf,  does  not  produce  some  proof  of  amendment* 
But  however  similar  the  mind  and  hand  may  be  with 
regard  to  their  advances  towards  perfection,  yet  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
one  are  much  more  requisite  and  important  than 
those  of  the  other,  and  that  an  irregular  action  is 
not  so  easily  reformed  as  a  negligent  stroke. 

"  To  resolve  the  whole  of  beauty  into  a  fine  com- 
plexion, a  just  symmetry  of  shape,  and  a  nice  regu- 
larity of  features,  is  altogether  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  reduce  all  the  qualifications  for  good  painting 
to  a  manual  skill  of  mixing  colours  for  the  pallet, 
and  sketching  out  the  contours  of  single  portraits. 
There  must  be  a  certain  gracefulness  and  uniformity 
in  every  part  of  a  lady's  character  to  make  her  ap- 
pear amiable  to  a  man  of  discernment ;  just  as  a 
consistent  design  and  a  proper  combination  of 
figures  in  a  history-piece,  can  alone  recommend  the 
painter  to  a  critical  observer. 

"  The  extravagances  of  the  prude  and  coquet 
are  analogous  to  a  timid  exactness  and  a  dissolute 
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licentiousness  of  style  in  painting.  A  degree  ot' 
freedom,  far  beyond  a  cheerful  affability,  shall  in 
some  ladies  be  attended  with  many  a  striking  charm, 
and  affect  one,  like  Paulo's  daring  stroke,  with 
warmer  and  more  animated  sentiments,  than  could 
have  been  excited  by  the  cold  and  spiritless  efforts 
of  a  deliberate  regularity.  There  are  others  in 
whom  a  delicate  reserve,  bordering  almost  on  the 
confines  of  a  prudish  shyness,  shall  appear  extreme- 
ly engaging  to  men  of  a  nicer  turn,  and  easily  cap- 
tivate all  such  fancies  as  are  delighted  with  the 
chastised  refinement  of  a  Correggio  s  pencil.  Nor 
do  we  want  a  third  sort  of  ladies,  who  are  endowed 
with  an  admirable  talent  for  gaining  themselves  ad- 
mirers by  an  odd  affectation  of  capricious  levities, 
and  a  whimsical  singularity  of  carriage  :  I  know 
several  who  can  give  as  happy  proofs  of  their  ex«> 
pertness  in  this  fantastic  art  as  ever  Le  Piper  could 
of  his  excellence  for  grotesque  representations, 
and  who  are  qualified  to  trifle  with  as  much  suc- 
cess as  that  artist  has  been  known  to  do  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  upon  a  wall.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  privileges  are  only  suited  to  peculiar 
characters,  and  can  never  produce  any  good  effect, 
unless  they  derive  their  power  from  some  inbred 
gift,  and  flow  directly  from  the  genuine  source  of 
nature. 

"  There  may  be  as  great  a  variety  in  the  modes 
of  right  behaviour,  as  in  the  styles  of  good  painting. 
Many  pictures  may  be  worthy  of  admiration  besides 
tliose  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  ;  and  many  a 
lady  may  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst  the  lovely, 
the  polite,  and  accomplished,  though  she  be  not  a 
perfect  Lady***.  It  is  not  requisite  for  us  to 
show  a  general  disregard  to  the  examples  of  others, 
in  order  to  be  distinguished  for  something  peculiar 
to  ourselves ;  all  we  are  to  be  cautioned  against  is 
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a  ridiculous  imitation  of  such  as  are  either  incon- 
sistent with  our  genius,  or  above  the  reach  of  our 
capacities. 

**  The  propriety  of  attitude  and  drapery  depends 
so  much  on  characters,  circumstances,  and  designs, 
that  they  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  any  fixed  and 
determinate  regulations.  There  is  no  one,  1  believe, 
but  will  readily  allow  that  the  airs  and  movements 
of  an  Italian  dancer  on  the  theatre,  must  appear 
almost  as  unbecoming  in  an  English  lady,  dancing 
at  a  ball,  as  the  picture  of  a  Venus  in  the  antic  pos- 
ture of  a  Mercury.  Yet  there  can  be  no  more  dan- 
ger in  a  lady's  making  too  free  a  use  of  her  limbs, 
while  she  keeps  clear  of  all  hoydening  and  affected 
gestures,  than  there  is  of  a  painter's  having  too 
great  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  so  long  as  it  is  only 
made  a  secret  guide  to  him  in  his  designs.  Nor 
can  either  be  remarkably  faulty  in  point  of  drapery, 
provided  they  do  but  pay  a  due  regard  to  shape, 
quality,  and  custom. 

**  There  is  so  strict  an  agreement  between  the 
disclosing  art  in  dress,  and  the  carnation  art  in 
painting,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
out  a  fault  or  excellence  in  the  one,  that  could  not 
be  paralleled  with  some  corresponding  beauty  or 
defect  in  the  other. 

There  is  no  woman  where  there's  no  reserve^ 
And  'tis  on  plenty  your  poor  lovers  starve, 

says  the  witty  and  ingenious  Dr.  Young :  and  it  is 
very  well  known  by  all  good  critics  and  proficients 
in  painting,  that  an  uncommon  share  of  skill  and 
judgement  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  every 
part  of  the  naked.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  assign  a  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  it  be  not  extremely 
delicate  in  texture  and  complexion,  it  will  of  course 
appear  disgustful ;  and  if  it  be  not  extremely  mo- 
dest in  posture  and  design,  it  must  needs  be  thought 
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indecent ;  whereas  the  most  imperfect  concealment, 
a  covering  even  thinner  than  the  thinnest  gauze, 
will  not  only  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  offended 
eye,  but  will  likewise  enable  the  fancy  to  improve 
into  beauty  every  thing  it  hides.     As  the  propriety 
of  dress  is  so  much  more  dependent  on  fashion  than 
nature,  I  am  cautious  of  affirming  that  a  woman 
ought  always  to  be  mistress  of  a  pretty  face,  be- 
fore she  has  the  confidence  to  appear  in  public  with 
a  bare  bosom.     But  allowing  that,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  fashion,  she  may  display  so  distinguishing  a 
characteristic  of  her  sex,  without  danger  of  incur- 
ring an  immodest  reputation ;  yet  she  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  it  without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  dis- 
cretion :   for  as  she  cannot  be  ignorant  how  the 
beauty  of  a  new  gown  decreases  with  the  frequency 
of  its  appearance,  she  ought  always  to  know  how 
little  value  the  men  place  in  a  privilege  of  surveying 
ever  so  pretty  an  object  in  itself,  if  it  be  constantly 
exposed  to  the  familiar  gaze  of  the  multitude.  It  is 
not  natural  for  us  to  regard  any  thing  that  is  held 
too  apparently  cheap  in  thie  estimation  of  the  pro- 
prietor :  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  a  lady  cannot 
take  a  worse  method  of  gaining  particular  admirers 
than  by  making  general  treats.     If  your  fair  read- 
ers, Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  will  take  my  word  for  it,  I  can 
assure  them  that  the  men  are  ten  times  more  affect- 
ed with  an  accidental  momentary  glance,  than  with 
a  designed  exposure  for  a  whole  hour  together. 

"  Upon  the  whole  ;  as  Mr.  Pope  has  shown  us, 
that  he  could  collect  hints  enough  from  the  com- 
position of  an  ingenious  treatise,  even  from  one 
single  fragment  in  the  literary  lining  of  a  band-box; 
and  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  observed  that  the 
spots  on  an  old  mouldy  wall,  forming  a  confused 
resemblance  of  different  objects,  may  be  sufficient 
to  supply  an  improving  fancy  wi^h  a  fine  assem- 
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blage  of  the  most  perfect  images;  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  World  may  in  the  same  manner  be 
able  to  collect  a  great  deal  of  instruction  from  these 
random  and  undigested  reflections  of  its 
"  Sincere  admirer^  and  most  humble  servant, 

'*  FHILOCOSMOS. 

"  P.S.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  tell  you,  that 
I  have  been  some  time  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
system  of  rules  for  the  ladies*  dress,  in  order  to  de- 
termine how  far  personal  beauty,  as  the  work  of 
nature,  is  capable  of  being  improved  by  the  assist- 
ance  of  art.  In  these  rules,  I  shall  endeavour  to  fix 
the  proper  standards  of  decorum,  and  to  circum- 
scribe the  authority  of  fashion  within  the  reasonable 
limitations  of  modesty  and  discretion  :  and  as  this 
attempt  is  principally  calculated  to  reform  the  pre- 
sent nakedness  of  the  ladies,  I  intend  to  publish  it 
under  the  title  of  Canons  for  the  Toilet.'* 


No.  79.    THURSDAY,  JULY  4,  1754.. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


"  You  cannot  do  a  greater  service  to  the  world, 
than  by  promoting  the  real  happiness  of  the  best 
part  of  it,  the  fair  sex ;  for  whose  sake  I  beg  you 
will  publish  the  following  animadversions  upon  an 
error  in  education,  which  the  good  sense  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  with  all  its  attachments  to  nature,  has  not 
totally  eradicated.  The  error  I  mean  is  putting 
romances  into  the  hands  of  young  ladies ;  which 
being  a  sort  of  writing  that  abounds  in  characters 
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no  where  to  be  found,  can,  at  best,  be  but  a  useless 
•  employment,  even  supposing  the  readers  of  them  to 
have  neither  relish  nor  understanding  for  superior 
concerns.     But  as  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and 
as  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  ladies,  why  do 
we  contribute  to  the  filling  their  heads  with  fancies, 
which  render  them  incapable  either  of  enjoying  or 
communicating  that  happiness  ?    Why  do  we  suffer 
those  hearts,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
various  affections  of  social  life,  to  be  alienated  by 
the  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination  ?    In  short, 
why  do  we  suffer  those  who  were  born  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  in  society  with  men  endued  with 
passions  and  frailties  like  their  own,  to  be  bred  up  in 
daily  expectation  of  living  out  of  it  with  such  men 
as  never  have  existed  ?  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
as  much  as  the  age  of  nature  as  this  is  thought  to  be, 
I  know  several  unmarried  ladies,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility had    been  long  ago  good  wives  and  good 
mothers,  if  their  imaginations  had  not  been  early 
perverted  with  the  chimerical  ideas  of  romantic  love, 
and  themselves  cheated  out  of  the   charities,   as 
Milton  calls  them,  and  all  the  real  blessings  of  those 
relations,    by  the  hopes  of  that  ideal  happiness, 
which  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  romances. 

"  It  is  a  principle  with  such  ladies,  that  it  matters 
not  if  the  qualities  they  ascribe  to  the  heroes  of 
these  books  be  real  or  imaginary :  upon  which  prin- 
ciple, a  footman  may  as  well  be  the  hero  as  his 
master  ;  for  nothing,  it  seems,  is  necessary  to  dub 
him  such,  but  the  magic  power  of  a  lady's  fancy, 
which  creates  chimeras  much  faster  than  nature  can 
produce  realities. 

**  Surely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  this  doctrine  of  ideal 
happiness  is  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  ricdlatn, 
and  ought  never  to  be  received  beyond  the  limits  of 
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Moorfields.  For  if  we  should  admit  that  the  mo- 
narch in  his  cell  is  as  happy  as  the  monarch  on  his 
throne,  while  both  their  objects  are  ambition ;  yet 
the  happiness  of  society  must  depend  only  on  the 
reasonableness  of  individuals.  A  father  is  by  this 
pernicious  doctrine  frequently  robbed  of  the  com- 
fort he  expected  in  his  child ;  a  daughter  is  deprived 
of  the  protection  and  support  she  might  otherwise 
have  claimed  from  her  father ;  and  society  is  inter- 
rupted in  forming  its  general  system  of  happiness, 
which  those  relations  should  contribute  to  establish. 

"  These,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  are  almost  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  reading  romances :  and  as 
human  nature  is  apt  to  be  more  influenced  by  ex- 
ample than  precept,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  enforce  the 
truth  of  what  1  have  advanced  by  the  following 
history. 

**  Clarinda  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  placed  all  his  happiness  in  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  merit  and  the  rewards  of  it.  Nature 
had  encouraged  him  in  that  expectation,  by  giving 
her  a  very  liberal  portion  of  her  favours ;  and  he 
determined  to  improve  it  by  every  means  which  the 
fondness  of  a  parent  could  suggest  to  him.  But, 
unfortunately  for  Clarinda,  her  father's  good  inten- 
tions were  not  guided  by  a  judgement  equally  good : 
for  it  happened  to  her,  as  it  too  often  does  in  the 
education  of  young  women,  that  his  endeavours 
were  rather  directed  to  grace  her  petson,  than  to 
adorn  her  mind :  and  whatever  qualifications  he 
might  wish  the  latter  to  possess,  he  seemed  solicitous 
only  of  such  as  might  recommend  the  former.  Dress, 
dancing,  and  music  were  the  whole  of  her  accom- 
plishments :  and  they  so  immoderately  softened  the 
natural  effeminacy  of  her  mind,  that  she  contracted 
an  aversion  to  every  kind  of  reading,  which  did  not 
represent  the  same  softness  of  manners.  Every  hour 
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which  was  not  appropriated  to  one  of  these  accom- 
plishments, was  spent  in  the  insnaring  practice  of 
reading  novels  and  romances ;  of  which  Clelia  was 
her  favourite^  and  the  hero  of  it  continually  in  her 
head. 

"  Whilst  Clarinda  was  thus  accomplishing  her- 
self, the  father  was  studying  to  reward  the  merits 
o^  his  daughter  with  a  husband  suitable  to  her  rank 
and  fortune.  Nor  was  he  unsuccessful  in  his  care : 
for  Theodore,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
in  the  country,  was  chosen  for  this  honour.  But 
though  all  who  knew  him  declared  him  to  be  worthy 
of  it,  unhappily  for  Clarinda,  she  alone  thought 
otherwise.  For  notwithstanding  he  loved  her  with 
a  sincerity  hardly  to  be  equalled,  yet  as  he  did  not 
approach  her  in  heroics,  nor  first  break  his  passion 
to  her  in  shady  groves,  he  was  not  the  hero  she  ex- 
pected: he  neither  bowed  gracefully,  moved  majes« 
tically,  nor  sighed  pathetically,  enough  to  charm  a 
heart  which  doted  on  romantic  grimace :  in  short, 
he  was  not  the  hero  which  Clelia  had  impressed  on 
Clarinda*s  imagination.  But,  what  was  still  more 
unfortunate,  Theodore's  valet  de  chambre  was  com- 
pletely so.  That  happy  hero  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  to  an  imagination  little  less  romantic  than 
Clarinda's,  had  added  all  the  fantastic  levity  of  his 
country ;  which  happening  first  to  discover  itself  iu 
those  very  shades  where  she  used  to  meditate  on 
the  hero  of  Clelia,  so  captivated  her  heart  with 
Monsieur  Antoine  the  valet,  that  her  imagination 
instantly  annihilated  every  circumstance  of  his  rank 
and  fortune,  and  added  every  enchanting  accom- 
plishment to  his  mind  and  person. 

"  There  is  no  resisting  the  impetuosity  of  ro- 
mantic love.  Like  enthusiasm,  it  breaks  through 
all  the  restraints  of  nature  and  custom,  and  enables, 
as  well  as  animates  its  votaries,  to  execute  all  its 
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extravagant  suggestions.  A  passion  of  this  sublime 
original  could  have  none  of  those  difficulties  in  dis- 
covering itself  to  its  object,  which  are  apt  to  oppose 
the  rash  wills  of  vulgar  mortals ;  and  therefore  it 
was  not  long  before  Clarinda  gave  Antonio,  for  so 
she  chose  to  soften  the  unharmonious  name  of 
Antoine,  to  understand,  thatlove,  likedeath,  levelled 
all  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  introduced 
the  lowest  and  highest  into  Elysium  together. 

"  Antonio,  who  had  been  almost  as  conversant 
with  romances  as  Clarinda,  received  the  first  inti- 
mations of  the  lady's  passion  for  him  with  a  trans- 
port that  had  less  surprize  than  joy  in  it ;  and  from 
the  first  discovery  of  it,  there  arose  an  intercourse 
between  them,  which  entirely  defeated  the  preten- 
sions of  Theodore,  and  confirmed  Clarinda's  passion 
for  his  valet. 

*'  But  as  much  a  hero  as  Antonio  appeared  to  be 
both  to  Clarinda  and  himself  during  the  first  part  of 
this  tender  intercourse,  in  the  progress  of  it  he  dis- 
covered that  he  wanted  one  principal  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  that  ideal  character :  he  had  not 
courage  enough  to  be  a  martyr.     For  though  he 
doted  on  Clarinda's  person  whilst  her  fortune  was  an- 
nexed to  it,  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  starve 
even  with  an  angel :  and  this  he  soon  perceived 
must  be  his  fate,  if  he  possessed  the  one  without  the 
'  other.     Such  a  disappointment  from  a  hero,  to  a 
Dido,  or  to  any  woman  who  expected  a  natural  gra- 
tification of  her  passion,  would  have  excited  resent- 
ment  and  aversion.     This  would  have  been  nature, 
which  romantic  love  has  no  knowledge  of :  it  never 
changes  any  of  those  ideas  with  which  it  first  cap- 
tivates a  fantastic  heart :  therefore  Clarinda,  though 
she  most  pathetically  lamented  her  disappointment 
in  Antonio,  yet  cliarged  it  all  upon  her  stars,  and 
accused  only  them  and  the  gods  of  cruelty.     Her 
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father  at  the  same  time  declared  his  resolutioD  to 
disinherit  her,  if  she  persisted  in  her  folly:  and  the 
more  effectually  to  prevent  it,  he  bribed  Antonio  to 
leave  England ;  which  so  inflamed  Clarinda's  pas- 
sion,  who  considered  him  as  banished  on  her  ac* 
count,  that  she  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  marry 
any  other  man. 

**  To  conclude ;  the  consequence  of  this  vow 
was,  that  the  father  settled  an  annuity  on  his 
daughter,  and  entailed  his  estate  on  his  next  kin- 
dred. This  annuity  she  stills  continues  to  enjoy ; 
and  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age  prefers  the  vi- 
sionary happiness  of  reading  Clelia  and  thinking  on 
her  Antonio,  to  the  real  blessings  of  those  social 
relations,  which  in  all  probability  she  had  enjoyed 
through  life,  if  she  had  never  been  a  reader  of 
romances. 

«  I  am,"  &c. 


No.  80.  THURSDAY,  JULY  II,   1754. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
**  SIR, 


From  the  indulgence  you  have  so  often  shown  to 
the  productions  of  female  correspondents,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse  this  epistle 
a  place  in  your  paper. 

**  You  must  know,  Sir,  that  with  a  tolerable  per- 
son, a  very  good  fortune,  and  lovers  in  abundance, 
I  have  a  particular  humour  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 
This  way  of  thinking,   1  protest,  does   not  arise 
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from  disappointed  love,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
my  never  having  seen  any  one  man  who  has  been 
possessed  of  those  accomplishments  which  I  think 
necessary  for  a  husband. 

**  You  will  imagine,  perhaps,  tHat  I  hardly  know 
myself  what  sort  of  a  man  I  would  have ;  but  to 
convince  you  of  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  description  of  one,  whom,  notwithstanding 
my  present  humour,  I  would  willingly  marry,  and 
reward  with  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Such  a  declaration  as  this,  while  there  are  so  many 
fortune  hunters,  witty  sparks,  pretty  fellows^  and 
grave  widowers  about  town,  will  undoubtedly  strike 
some  hundreds  with  a  flattering  hope,  that  I  am 
easily  to  be  carried  off;  but  to  silence  their  preten- 
sions all  at  once,  here  follows  the  description  of  the 
only  man  in  the  world  that  I  will  consent  to  marry; 
and  whom  I  shall  beg  leave  to  entitle 

^  THE  MAID*S  HUSBAND. 

^  Notwithstanding  it  is  a  fatal  maxim  among 
women,  *  To  please  the  eye,  though  they  torment 
the  heart,'  yet  1  am  so  far  an  advocate  for  pleasing 
the  eye,  that  the  man  I  have  an  idea  of,  must  have 
a  person  graceful  and  engaging.  The  features  of 
his  face  must  be  regular;  and  though  regular, 
agreeable;  which  as  yet  I  hardly  remember  to  have 
seen,  having  generally  observed  that  where  nature  is 
most  exact,  she  is  least  engaging.  His  eyes  must 
be  lively,  sparkling,  and  affecting;  and  over  the 
whole  race  there  must  be  a  clear  complexion, 
health,  cheerfulness,  and  sensibility.  His  stature 
must  be  inclining  to  the  tall ;  his  motion  easy  and 
genteel ;  free  from  the  short  pert  trip  of  the  af- 
fected beau,  or  the  haughty  tragic  step  of  the  more 
solemn  fop.    His  behaviour  serious,  but  natural ; 
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neither  too  open  nor  too  reserved.  His  look,  his 
laugh,  his  speech,  and  his  whole  manner,  must  be 
just  without  affectation,  and  free  without  levity* 

*  Thus  much  for  his  person.  I  now  come  to  the 
eDdowments  of  his  mind;  without  which,  grace, 
beauty,  and  agreeableness  will  avail  him  nothing. 
His  genius  must  be  fanciful ;  his  knowledge  ex« 
tensive.  Men,  as  well  as  books,  must  have  been 
his  study.  Learning,  freedom,  and  gallantry,  must 
be  so  blended  in  him,  as  to  make  him  always  the 
improving  friend,  the  gay  companion,  and  the  en- 
tertaining lover.  In  conversation  he  must  say  no 
thing  with  study,  nor  yet  any  thing  at  random.  His 
thoughts  must  flow  from  him  naturally,  yet  not 
without  that  delicacy  of  expression,  which  is  neces* 
sarv  to  give  them  a  genteel  turn.  To  the  talents 
of  ins  mind  let  me  add,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
distinction,  the  qualities  of  his  soul.  He  must  be 
generous  without  prodigality;  humane  without 
weakness ;  just  without  severity ;  and  fond  without 
folly.  To  his  wife  he  must  be  endearing ;  to  his 
children  affectionate ;  to  his  friends  warm ;  and  to 
manl^ind  benevolent.  Nature  and  reason  must  join 
their  powers,  and  to  the  openness  of  the  heart  add 
the  virtue  of  economy ;  making  him  careful  with- 
out avarice,  and  giving  him  a  kind  of  unconcerned- 
ness  without  negligence.  With  love  he  must  have  re- 
spect ;  and  by  a  continual  complaisance  always  win 
upon  the  inclination.  He  must  take  care  to  retain 
his  conquest  by  the  means  he  gained  it,  and  eter- 
nally look  and  speak  with  the  same  desires  and  af- 
fections, though  with  greater  freedom. 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  experienced  people, 
that  the  soul  contracts  a  sort  of  blindness  by  lov- 
ing ;  but  the  man  I  am  speaking  of  must  derive  his 
sentiments  from  reason ;  and  the  passion,  which  in 
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Others  is  looked  on  as  the  mark  of  folly,  be  in  him 
the  true  effect  of  judgement. 

*  To  these  qualities  I  must  add  that  charm  which 
is  to  be  considered  before  all  the  rest,  though  hard 
to  be  met  with  in  this  libertine  age,  religion.  He 
must  be  devout  without  superstition,  and  pious 
without  melancholy  :  far  from  that  infirmity  which 
makes  men  uncharitable  bigots,  infusing  into  their 
hearts  a  morose  contempt  of  the  world,  and  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  pleasures  of  it.  He  must  not  be 
such  a  lover  of  society  as  to  mix  with  the  assemblies 
of  knaves  and  blockheads,  nor  yet  of  an  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  retire  from  mankind  to  seek  God 
in  the  horror  of  solitude :  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
think  that  the  Almighty  is  to  be  found  amongst 
men,  where  His  goodness  is  most  active,  and  His 
providence  most  employed.  There  it  is  that  reli- 
gion must  enlighten,  and  reason  regulate  his  con- 
duct, both  in  the  cares  of  salvation,  and  the  duties 
of  life. 

*  With  such  a  man,  a  woman  must  enjoy ^  those 
pleasures  in  marriage  which  none  but  fools  would 
ridicule.  Her  husband  would  be  always  the  same, 
and  always  pleasing.  Other  wives  are  glad  if  they 
can  now  and  then  find  with  their  husbands  one 
agreeable  hour ;  but  with  this  a  disagreeable  mi- 
nute would  be  impossible.  On  whatever  occasions 
we  should  see  or  speak  to  each  other,  it  must  be 
with  mutual  pleasure,  and  assured  satisfaction.' 

"  Now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  let  your  dressing,  scrib- 
bling, handsome  young  fellows,  whether  of  the 
Temple,  of  the  University,  of  the  Army,  or  of  the 
City,  who  would  be  glad  of  a  woman  of  five-and- 
twenty,  not  disagreeable  in  her  person,  and  with 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket,  read  this  cha- 
racter; and  if  any  one  of  them  will  assert  and  prove 
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it  to  belong  to  himself,  my  heart,  hand  and  fortune 
are  entirely  at  his  service.  But  I  believe,  Sir,  that 
instead  of  a  man,  I  have  been  describing  a  monster 
of  the  imagination;  a  thing  that  neither  is,  was, 
nor  ever  will  be.  I  am  therefore  resigned  to  my 
coodidoDy  and  can  think  without  repining  of  dying 
a  maid,  and  I  hope  an  old  one,  since  I  am  not  to 
expect  a  husband  to  the  wishes  of, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant; 

*'  reader  and  correspondent, 

«  A.  B." 

Though  I  doubt  not  but  my  fair  correspondent 
is  thoroughly  deserving  of  the  husband  she  knows 
to  well  how  to  describe,  yet  I  could  have  wished, 
for  her  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  tlie  sake  of  some 
happy  man,  that  she  had  added  a  qualifying  post- 
script to  her  letter,  signifying  that  she  was  willing 
to  make  some  little  abatement  in  her  demands. 
When  gentlemen  build  houses,  it  is  usual  with 
Aem  either  to  give  up  conveniency  for  a  prospect, 
or  prospect  for  conveniency.  In  this  manner 
should  a  lady  act  in  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  if 
she  sets  her  heart  upon  a  face,  she  should  have 
no  dislike  to  a  coxcomb ;  or  if  she  falls  in  love 
with  a  mind,  a  sloven  should  appear  charming :  for 
the  odds  are  against  her,  that  the  handsome  man 
is  the  one,  and  the  man  of  knowledge  the  other. 

Exclusive  of  myself,  I  know  oi  no  such  cha- 
racter as  the  lady  has  described :  nor  dare  I  say  a 
word  of  my  own  person  and  accomplishments,  be* 
ing  unfortunately  near  seventy,  and  a  married 
man.  It  has  also  been  hinted  to  me,  for  I  scorn 
to  deceive-  any  body,  that  I  have  a  small  stoop  in 
my  gait,  and  that  I  am  not  quite  so  well-bred 
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upon  all  occasions  as  a  young  lady  might  expect 
me  to  be. 

1  am  also  cautious  of  recommending  any  of  those 
gentlemen  who  are  daily  advertising  for  wives  ia 
the  public  papers:  for  whether  it  be  owing  to  their 
extreme  modesty,  or  whether  they  have  really  no 
otlier  accomplishments  than  they  usually  set  rorth 
to  the  world,  their  descriptions  of  themselves 
amount  to  no  more  than  *'  that  they  are  tall,  w€^ 
made,  and  very  agreeable;  that  they  have  healthy 
constitutions,  have  had  liberal  educations,  and  are 
of  sober  morals."  But  as  these  descriptions  are  by 
no  means  particular  enough,  I  cannot  be  certain 
that  the  publishers  of  them  will  answer  exactly  the 
idea  of  the  maid's  husband.  Besides,  I  have  lately 
received  letters  from  particular  ladies,  who  either 
as  principals  or  friends,  have  examined  these  gen- 
tlemen, which  letters  assure  me  that  they  do  not 
at  all  come  up  to  the  idea  given  of  themselves,  even 
in  their  own  modest  advertisements. 

But  before  I  take  leave  of  my  ingenious  corre- 
spondent,  I  promise  her  to  give  notice  in  this  pa- 

Eer  of  the  first  maid's  husband  that  falls  within  my 
nowledge:  and  if  she  pleases,  to  signify  where  and 
when  she  will  be  waited  on  by  any  such  gentlemaoy 
her  commands  shall  be  executed  with  the  nicest 
punctuality.  Or,  as  it  is  very  considerately  ex- 
pressed in  an  advertisement  now  before  me,  if  the 
lady  does  not  choose  to  appear  personally  for  tlie 
first  time,  may  send  any  other  proper  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  to  the  place  appointed. 
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The  following  letters  need  no  apology.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
the  complaint  contained  in  it  is  a  very  just  one:  of 
the  second  I  shall  say  nothing  till  I  have  given  it 
to  my  readers. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


**  SIR, 


"  I  CAN  assure  you  with  great  truth,  that  you 
are  the  first  man  I  ever  wrote  a  letter  to,  or  wished 
t6  correspond  with,  except  my  father  and  my  bro* 
tber.  I  am  the  youngest  of  three  sisters,  am  not 
quite  twenty-one,  love  dress,  and  love  fashions,  but 
cannot  consent  to  appear  in  the  public  walks  like  a 
woman  of  the  town.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
really  my  opinion,  that  if  the  common  prostitutes 
were  to  walk  in  the  park  with  no  other  covering 
than  a  shift  of  Paris  net,  half  the  young  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance  would  come  into  the  fashion. 

**  My  two  sisters  may  take  it  as  they  please,  but 
they  are  so  far  gone  into  the  mode,  that  1  hardly 
ever  go  abroad  with  them  that  we  are  not  addressed 
by  gentlemen  who  are  utter  strangers  to  us,  in  the 
most  familiar,  and  someUmes  the  most  indecent, 
terms  imaginable.  No  longer  ago  than  last  week 
we  were  mobbed  in  Spring-gardens,  from  my  eldest 
sister's  having  affronted  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  who 
would  fain  have  entertained  us  with  a  glass  of  wine 
at  the  Cardigan.  For  my  own  part,  I  tell  them  both 
very  frankly,  that  while  they  endeavour  to  look 
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like  women  of  the  town,  it  is  a  great  mistake  in 
them  to  be  above  their  business. 

•*  Pray,  Mr.  Fitz^ Adam,  favour  us  with  a  World 
upon  this  subject ;  for  as  the  youngest  sister,  my 
opinion  goes  for  nothing ;  and  besides,  I  want  to 
have  them  mortified  a  little ;  for  they  neither  love 
nor  esteem  me,  because  I  am  said  to  be  hand-* 
somer  than  they,  and  am  better  received  by  all 
our  relations  and  acquaintance. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  sarah  meanwell.'^ 

"sir, 

"  I  AM  a  very  good-hearted  honest  girl ;  but 
from  my  situation  in  life,  I  am  afraid  people  think 
me  otherwise.  It  is  my  unhappiness  that  from  too 
high  a  birth,  and  too  low  a  fortune,  I  am  obliged 
to  live  constantly  with  the  great;  and  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  really  handsomer  than  most  of  the 
women  I  mix  with.  From  this  circumstance  I  am 
looked  upon  with  envy  by  many  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  indeed,  Sir,  when  you  know  my  heart, 
you  will  rather  think  me  an  object  of  pity. 

*'  Though  I  have  the  best  spirits  in  the  world, 
and  am  as  gay  as  innocence  will  suffer  me  to  be,  I 
am  called  a  queer  creature  by  the  men,  and  a  prude 
by  the  women.  And  all  this  for  what  ?  Truly, 
because  I  have  more  modesty  than  the  company  I 
keep.  And  yet  so  prevailing  is  example,  and  so 
necessary  to  a  dependent  state  are  good  humour 
and  compliance,  that  I  have  not  been  able  at  all 
times  to  be  quite  as  modest  as  I  should  be.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  have  been  downright  wicked,  or 
that  I  ever  wished  to  be  so ;  but  if  my  grandmo- 
ther was  to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  to  be  witness 
to  the  sentiments  I  have  drank,  and  the  romps  i 
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have  played,  she  would  certainly  box  my  ears  and 
call  me  by  a  name  too  coarse  for  me  to  mention. 

**  If  you  are  an  old  man,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you 
will  hardly  understand  me ;  and  as  1  am  a  young 
woman,  I  dare  not  come  to  a  particular  explana- 
tion. But  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  convince  the 
people  of  fashion  that  decency  is  a  virtue,  it  would 
save  me  from  many  a  rent  in  my  clothes,  and  make 
my  evenings  at  home,  as  well  as  my  parties  abroad, 
much  pleasanter  to  me. 

'^  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  a  little  plain- 
er. The  privilege  of  high  birth  is  to  do  every  thing 
you  have  a  mind  to  do.  It  is  a  maxim  with  men 
to  attempt  every  thing,  and  with  the  women  to  re- 
fuse but  one  thing.  The  attacks  that  are  made  up- 
on a  lady's  honour^  are  considered  only  as  compli- 
ments to  her  beauty ;  and  she  is  the  most  flattered 
who  is  oflenest  insulted.  Your  correspondent,  Mrs. 
Shuffle,  never  said  a  truer  thing  in  her  life,  than 
that  *  cards  were  an  asylum  against  the  dangers  of 
men  f  and  I  really  grow  fond  of  routs  and  drums, 
because  their  designs,  at  such  parties,  are  only 
against  my  purse. 

''  But  if  women  in  the  most  elevated  situations, 
either  from  their  own  levity,  or  the  impudence  of 
men,  are  liable  to  these  fashionable  attacks,  how 
must  it  fare  with  a  poor  girl,  who  has  no  fortune  to 
awe  these  libertines  into  respect,  and  no  example 
among  her  companions  to  authorize  her  resent- 
ment ?  They  construe  my  very  complaints  into  de- 
sign —  *  The  prude  would  take  us  in,  would  she  ? 
She  bad  better  be  one  of  us,  or  egad  we'll  blow 
her.* — This,  with  a  little  plainer  swearing,  and 
coarser  threatening,  has  been  said  of  me  in  my  own 
hearing. 

"  W  hat  shall  I  do,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  to  live  com- 
fortably, and  preserve  my  reputation  ?  My  fortune, 
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which  is  no  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  me  even  m  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  see  nothing  but  ruin  before  me  if  I  con- 
tinue where  I  am.  I  have  always  considered  the 
marriage  state  as  a  woman's  surest  happiness ;  and 
I  verily  believe  I  have  every  qualification,  except 
money,  to  make  it  easy  to  him  who  chose  me.  But 
unless  I  transport  inyself  to  the  East  or  West  In- 
dies for  a  husband,  I  have  no  hopes  of  one.  I  nei- 
ther expect  nor  desire  a  man  of  fashion  ;  for  a  cler- 
gyman I  am  too  poor;  a  country  squire  would  beat 
me,  and  an  honest  tradesman  who  Knew  my  educa- 
tion, might  imagine  I  should  beat  him.  Neither  of 
these  would  be  my  choice :  but  if  yeu  know  of  any 
private  gentleman,  who  has  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  despise  the  follies  of  it ;  one  who  could 
support  me  decently,  and  think  himself  rewarded 
by  love  and  gratitude ;  who  could  share  with  me  in 
domestic  pleasures,  or  lend  me  his  arm  for  a  visit 
to  a  friend ;  who  at  his  leisure  hours  would  be 
pleased  with  my  prattle,  and  with  a  look  of  delight 
could  tell  me  that  he  was  happy ;  if  you  know  of 
such  a  man,  you  may  honestly  assure  him,  that 
though  I  have  lived  all  my  life  among  the  great,  I 
am  as  clean  in  my  person,  and  as  modest  in  my  in- 
clinations, as  if  I  had  never  seen  good  company. 
You  may  also  add,  and  with  equal  truth,  that  ex- 
cepting a  hobble  in  my  gait,  and  a  small  propensity 
to  talk  loud  in  public,  I  have  not  the  least  tmcture 
of  quality  about  me. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  M.  Ar 

The  true  spirit  of  irony  which  so  plainly  a]^pear» 
in  this  letter,  must  no  doubt  be  highly  pleasing  to 
the  polite  part  of  my  readers.    But  as  there  are 
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many  dull  people  in  the  world,  who  have  no  con- 
ceptions beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  of  my  own,  to 
prevent  the  aforesaid  dull  people  from  mistaking  a 
very  fine  panegyric  for  an  insolent  libel  against  the 
chastest  and  most  valuable  part  of  mankind. 

This  young  lady  seems  to  have  formed  her  plan 
upon  the  inimitable  Doctor  Swifl,  who  of  all  men 
that  wrote,  understood  irony  the  best ;  and  who 
had  the  happiest  art  of  conveying  compliment  un- 
der the  disguise  of  abuse.  Her  whole  epistle  is 
irony;  which,  as  my  sasacious  friend  Mr.  Nathan 
Bailey,  in  his  etymological  dictionary  defines  it,  is 
a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  we  speak  contrary  to 
what  we  think.  We  are  therefore  to  understand 
by  the  above  letter,  that  the  nicest  decorum  and 
the  most  exemplary  chastity  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  our  young  men  of  fashion.  That 
they  live  in  a  constant  practice  of  all  the  virtues ; 
and  are  the  shining  examples  of  temperance,  mo- 
desty, and  true  politeness.  By  the  sentiments 
which  are  given  by  the  ladies  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
my  correspondent  very  genteelly  hints,  that  young 
women  of  condition  are  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  who  can  be  merry  and  wise:  that  the  bottle, 
which  is  too  apt  to  intoxicate  the  vulgar,  can  in- 
spire these  ladies  with  the  most  refined  ideas  of 
men  and  things ;  which  ideas  are  poured  forth  in 
sentiments,  that  Plato,  Socrates,  and  all  the  sages 
of  antiquity  never  thought  of. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  the  notions  which  mean 
and  ignorant  women  commonly  conceive  of  matri- 
mony, are  finely  ridiculed  in  this  letter.  The  writer 
very  humorously  supposes,  that  the  domestic  en- 
dearments of  private  life,  are  more  eligible  than 
the  separate  beds  and  separate  pleasures  of  people 
of  condition  ;  and  with  an  archness  peculiar  to  her- 
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self,  prefers  the  husband  who  can  be  the  companion 
of  his  wife,  to  the  man  of  rank,  who  is  the  compa- 
nion of  all  other  women. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


**  SIR, 


**  It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  politicians, 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  can  never  be  too  active 
under  a  constitution  like  ours.  But  though  no 
lover  of  his  country  would  desire  to  weaken  this 
principle,  which  has  more  than  once  preserved  the 
nation,  yet  he  may  lament  the  unfortunate  applica- 
tion of  it,  when  perverted  to  countenance  party 
violence,  and  opposition  to  the  most  innocent  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature.  The  clamour  against  the 
alteration  of  the  style  seemed  to  be  one  of  these 
instances.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  most  fa- 
tal consequences  to  our  religion  and  government 
were  immediately  apprehended  from  it.  This  opi* 
nion  gathered  strength  in  its  course,  and  received 
a  tincture  from  the  remains  of  superstition  still 
prevailing  in  the  counties  most  remote  from  town* 
I  knew  several  worthy  eentlemen  in  the  west,  who 
lived  many  months  under  a  daily  apprehension  of 
some  dreadful  visitation  from  pestilence  or  famine. 
The  vulgar  were  almost  every  where  persuaded  that 
nature  ^ave  evident  tokens  other  disapproving  these 
innovations.  I  do  not  indeed  recollect  that  any 
blazing  stars  were  seen  to  appear  upon  this  occasion, 

or  that  armies  were  observed  to  be  encountering  in 
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the  skies :  people  probabl}^  concluding  that  the 
great  men  who  pretended  to  control  the  sun  in  his 
course,  would  assume  equal  authority  over  the  in- 
ferior constellations,  and  not  suffer  any  aerial  mili- 
tia to  assemble  themselves  in  opposition  to  ministe- 
rial proceedings. 

''The  objection  to  this  regulation,  as  favouring  a 
custom  established  among  papists,  was  not  heard 
indeed  with  the  same  regard  as  formerly,  when  it 
actually  prevented  the  legislature  from  passing  a 
bill  of  the  same  nature ;  yet  many  a  president  of  a 
corporation  club  very  eloquently  harangued  upon 
it,  as  introductory  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  making  no  doubt  that  fires  would  be  kin- 
dled again  at  Smithfield  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  year.  This  popular  clamour  has  at  last  happily 
subsided^  and  shares  the  general  fate  of  those  opi- 
nions which  derive  their  support  from  imagination. 

"  In  the  present  happy  disposition  of  the  nation, 
the  author  of  the  following  verses  may  venture  to 
introduce  the  complaints  of  an  ideal  personage, 
without  seeming  to  strengthen  the  faction  of  real 
parties,  without  forfeiting  his  reputation  as  a  good 
citizen,  or  bringing  a  scandal  on  the  political 
character  of  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  by  making  him  the 
publisher  of  a  libel  against  the  state.  This  ideal 
personage  is  no  other  than  the  Old-May-Day,  the 
only  apparent  sufferer  from  the  present  regulation. 
Her  situation  is  indeed  a  little  mortifying,  as  every 
elderly  lady  will  readily  allow  ;  since  the  train  of 
her  admirers  is  withdrawn  from  her  at  once,  and 
their  adoration  transferred  to  a  rival,  younger  than 
herself  by  at  least  eleven  days. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«E.  L. 
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THE  TEARS  OF  OLD  MAY-DAY. 

Led  by  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  hours, 

And  vernal  airs,  uprose  the  gentle  May ; 

Blushing  she  rose,  and  blushing  rose  the  flowers 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

Her  locks  with  Heaven's  ambrosial  dews  were  bright^ 
And  am*rous  Zephyrs  flutter*d  on  her  breast : 

With  every  shifting  gleam  of  morning  light 
The  colours  shifted  of  her  rainbow  vest. 

Imperial  ensigns  graced  her  smiling  form, 

A  golden  key,  and  golden  wand  she  bore : 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm. 
And  that  unlocks  the  summer's  copious  store. 

Onward  in  conscious  majesty  she  came, 

The  grateful  honours  of  mankind  to  taste : 

To  gather  fairest  wreaths  of  future  fame, 

And  blend  fresh  triumphs  with  her  glories  past* 

Vain  hope !  No  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  vot'ries,  and  at  early  dawn, 

Sacred  to  May  and  Love*s  mysterious  rite^ 

Brush  the  ITght  dew-drops  *  from  the  spangled  lawn* 

To  her  no  more  Augusta's  wealthy  pride  f 
Pours  the  full  tribute  from  Potosi*s  mine; 

Nor  fresh-blown  garlands  village  maids  provide^ 
A  purer  oflering  at  her  rustic  shrine. 

No  more  the  Maypole*s  verdant  hdght  around 

To  valour*s  games  th*  ambitious  youth  advance  ^ 

No  merry  bells  and  tabors*  sprightlier  sound 
Wake  the  loud  carol  and  the  sportive  dance 

Sudden  in  pensive  sadness  droop*d  her  head, 

Faint  on  her  cheeks  the  blushing  crimson  died^ 

'  O !  chaste  victorious  triumph,  whither  fled  ? 

My  maiden  honours,  whither  gone  ?*  she  cried. 

•  Alluding  to  the  country  custom  of  gathering  May-dew* 
f  The  plate  garlands  of  London. 
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<  Ah !  once  to  ftme  and  bright  dominion  born, 
Hie  earth  and  smiling  ocean  saw  me  rise^ 

With  time  coeval  and  the  star  of  mom. 

The  first,  the  fiurcst  daughter  of  the  skies. 

Then,  when  at  Heaven^s  prolific  mandate  sprung 

The  radiant  beam  of  new-created  day. 
Celestial  harps,  to  airs  of  triumph  strung, 

Hail*d  the  glad  dawn,  and  angds  ca]l*d  me  M^y. 

Space  in  her  empty  regions  heard  the-sound. 

And  hills,  and  dales,  and  rocks,  and  vallies  rung ; 

The  sun  exulted  in  his  glorious  round, 

And  shouting  planets  in  their  courses  sung. 

For  ever  then  I  led  the  constant  year ; 

Saw  Touth  and  Joy,  and  Love*s  enchanting  wiles ; 
Saw  the  mild  OraccB  in  my  train  appear. 

And  infimt  Beauty  brighten  in  my  smiles. 

No  winter  frown'd.    In  sweet  embrace  allied. 

Three  sister  Seasons  danced  th'  eternal  green ; 

And  Spring's  retiring  softness  gentfy  vied 

With  Autumn's  blush,  and  Summer's  lofty  mien. 

Too  soon,  when  man  profaned  the  blessings  given. 
And  Vengeance  arm'd  to  blot  a  guilty  age. 

With  bright  Astrea  to  my  native  heaven 
I  fled,  and  flying  saw.  the  Deluge  rage. 

Saw  bursting  clouds  eclipse  the  noontide  beam^ 

While  sounding  billows  from  the  mountains  roll'd, 

With  bitter  waves  polluting  all  my  streams. 

My  neetared  streams,  that  flow'd  on  sands  of  gold. 

Then  vanish'd  many  a  sea-girt  isle  and  grove. 
Their  forests  floating  on  the  watery  plain : 

Then  famed  for  arts  and  laws  derived  from  Jove^ 
My  Atalantis*  sunk  beneath  the  main. 

No  longer  bloom'd  primeval  Eden's  bow'rs. 

Nor  guardian  dragons  watch'd  the  Hesperian  steep : 

With  all  their  fountains,  fragrant  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
Tom  from  the  continent  to  glut  the  deep. 

•  See  Plato. 
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No  more  to  dwell  in  sylvan  scenes  I  deign*d, 
Yet  oft  descending  to  the  languid  earth» 

With  quick'ning  powers  the  fdnting  mass  sustain*d, 
And  waked  her  slumbering  atoms  into  birth. 

'    And  ev'ry  echo  caught  my  raptured  name^ 

And  ev*ry  virgin  breathed  her  amorous  vows. 
And  precious  wreaSis  of  rich  immortal  fame, 

Showered  by  the  Muses,  crown*d  my  lofty  brows. 

But  chief  in  Europe  and  in  Europe's  pride. 

My  Albion's  favoured  realms,  I  rose  adored ; 

And  pour*d  my  wealth,  to  other  climes  denied. 
From  Amalthea*8  horn  with  plenty  stored. 

Ah  me !  for  now  a  younger  rival  claims 

My  ravish*d  honours,  and  to  her  belong 

My  choral  dances,  and  victorious  games. 

To  her  my  garlands  and  triumphant  song. 

O  say  what  yet  untasted  bounties  flow, 

What  purer  joys  await  her  gentler  reign  ? 

Do  Ulies  fairer,  violets  sweeter  bbw? 

And  warbles  Philomel  a  softer  strain? 

Do  morning  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  ? 

Does  ev'ning  fan  her  with  serener  gales  ? 
Do  clouds  drop  fatness  from  the  wealthier  skies, 

Or  wantons  plenty  in  her  happier  vales  ? 

Ah !  no :  the  blunted  beams  of  dawning  light 
Skirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day ; 

And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  car  of  night. 

Through  clouds  embattled  fdntly  wings  her  way. 

Pale,  immature,  the  blighted  verdure  springs. 

Nor  mounting  juices  feed  the  swdling  flower ; 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings 

When  Silence  listens  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Nor  wonder,  man,  that  nature's  bashfid  &ce. 

And  opening  charms  her  rude  embraces  fear : 

Is  she  not  sprung  from  April's  wayward  race. 
The  siddy  daughter  of  the  unrijpen'd  year? 
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With  showers  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes, 

With  hoDow  nniles  proclaiming  treach*rous  peace; 

If^th  blushes,  harb*ring,  in  their  thin  disguise^ 
The  blasts  that  liot  on  the  Spring's  increase  ? 

Is  this  the  fiur  invested  with  my  ^il 

By  Europe's  laws,  and  Senates*  stem  command  ? 
Ungen*rou3  £Uirope !  let  me  fly  thy  soil. 

And  waft  my  treasures  to  a  grateful  land ; 

Again  revive^  on  Asia's  drooping  shores 

My  Daphne's  groves,  or  Lyda's  ancient  plain ; 

Again  to  Afiric's  sultry  sands  restore 

£mbow*ring  shades,  and  Lybian  Ammon's  £uie : 

Or  haste  to  northern  Zembla's  savage  coast. 

There  hush  to  silence  elemental  strife ; 
Brood  o'er  the  regions  of  eternal  frost. 

And  swdl  her  barren  womb  with  heat  and  Ufe. 

Then  Britain*— >Here  she  ceased.    Indignant  grie^ 
And  parting  pangs  her  findt'ring  tongue  supprest : 

Vdl*d  in  an  amber  cloud,  she  sought  reli^. 
And  tears^  and  silent  anguish,  told  the  rest. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 


**  When  the  studies  of  the  learned  and  philosophi- 
cal men  are  employed  in  extending  the  commerce 
and  improving  the  manufactures  of  their  country, 
they  cannot  be  held  in  too  high  a  degree  of  estima- 
tion by  a  trading  people. 

VOL.  XXIII.  K 
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*^  The  perfection  at  which  our  home  manufactures 
are  arrived,  we  impute  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
ingenuity  of  our  ordinary  handicrafts,  to  the  in- 
dustry of  our  merchants,  and  to  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  trading  companies.  But  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  if  our  natural  philosophers  had  not 
kindly  stept  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  said  handi- 
crafts and  others,  our  manufactures  would  scarcely 
have  been  carried  to  so  great  a  degree  of  excellence 
above  those  of  the  ancient  as  well  as  of  the  modem 
world.  For  by  as  much  as  we  are  before  all  other 
countries  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy, 
by  just  so  much  are  all  other  countries  behind  us 
in  the  goodness  of  their  manufactures. 

^'  It  is  by  the  head  of  the  philosopher  that  the 
hand  of  the  mechanic  is  put  in  motion :  and  though 
the  ancients  and  a  few  nations  of  the  moderns  may 
have  produced  some  good  hands,  yet  their  having 
made  so  mean  a  figure  in  trade,  must  be  owing  to 
their  want  of  philosophical  heads. 

'^  The  manufactures  of  glass-porcelain  and  cephalic 
snuff  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and 
they  had  very  little  knowledge  in  the  making  thun- 
der and  lightning,  which  our  own  countrymen, 
from  the  sagacity  of  our  philosophers,  and  the  help 
of  electrical  experiments,  are  now  able  to  make  in 
very  considerable  quantities,  to  the  great  honour 
and  emolument  of  these  kingdoms. 

''  I  am  not  afraid  of  asserting,  that  from  this  ma- 
nufacture alone,  provided  it  were  under  proper  re- 
gulations, and  honoured  with  a  parliamentary  en- 
couragement, we  might  have  it  in  our  power  to  be 
the  most  potent,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  happiest 
people  in  the  whole  universe.  It  would  enable  us 
to  pay  off  our  national  debt  in  six  months  ;  it  would 
secure  us  from  our  enemies,  without  the  expense 
either  of  fleet  or  army :  or  we  might  conquer  France, 
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whenever  the  common  people  of  England  shall  order 
it  to  be  done,  without  the  assistance  of  allies,  or 
paying  one  penny  to  the  land  tax.  These,  Mr.  Fitz- 
Adam,  I  think,  are  considerations  which  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  public;  at  least,  they  are  con- 
siderations which  have  induced  me  to  be  very 
particular  in  my  thoughts  upon  this  valuable  com- 
modity. 

''  When  electrical  experiments  were  first  exhi- 
bited to  the  curious,  I  did  not  hear  that  the  profes- 
sors proposed  any  advantages  to  mankind,  except 
that  with  the  help  of  their  curious  engines,  they 
could  give  a  patient  a  pretty  smart  blow  on  the  el- 
bow, without  the  use  of  any  other  weapon.  It  is  true 
that  a  small  crab-stick  might  have  performed  the 
operation ;  but  then  it  would  have  been  effected  by 
a  method  common  and  vulgar.  We  were  informea, 
indeed,  that  the  electrical  engine  had  been  made 
use  of  in  the  cure  of  several  distempers ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard  that  they  had  any  great 
success  in  that  way,  except  that  some  very  few 
mean  people  were  made  blind,  that  three  or  four 
necks  were  dislocated,  and  that  a  child  of  five  years 
old  was  frightened  into  fits.  But  these  cases  not 
being  sufficiently  attested » and  the  same  sort  of  cures 
having  been  tolerably  well  performed  by  many  re- 

fular  bred  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  this  town, 
was  glad  to  learn  that  our  philosophers  had  con- 
fined all  their  experiments  to  the  manufacture 
above  mentioned ;  the  process  of  which  is  so  clear 
and  easy,  all  the  ingredients  being  to  be  found  in 
our  own  country,  and  none  of  them  liable  to  any 
duty,  that  I  maKe  no  doubt  of  our  being  able  to 
bring  thunder  and  lightning  to  market  at  a  much 
cheaper  price  than  common  gunpowder. 

"  I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  who  for  these  last 
five  years  has  applied  himself  wholly  to  electrical 
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experiments,  that  themost  efieetual  and  easy  method 
of  making  this  commodity  is  by  grinding  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  between  a  glass  ball  and  a  bag  of 
sand  ;  and  when  you  have  ground  it  into  fire,  your 
lightening  is  made ;  and  then  you  may  either  bottle 
it  up,  or  put  it  into  casks,  properly  seasoned  for 
that  purpose,  and  send  it  to  market.  My  friend  very 
honestly  confesses,  that  what  he  has  hitherto  made 
is  not  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  natural  lightning ;  but  he  assures 
me  that  he  shall  very  soon  be  able  to  effect  it,  and 
that  he  has  already  brought  it  to  a  very  surprising 
degree  of  perfection,  insomudi  that  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  his  neighbours,  he  has  produced  a  clap 
of  thunder  which  blew  out  a  candle,  accompanied 
with  a  flash  of  lightning  which  made  an  impressioD 
on  a  pat  of  butter  as  it  stood  upon  the  table.  He 
also  assures  me  that  in  warm  weather  he  can  shake 
all  the  pewter  upon  his  shelf,  and  that  he  expects 
when  his  thermometer  is  at  sixty-two  degrees  and 
a  half,  he  shall  be  able  to  sour  all  the  small-beer  in 
his  cellar,  and  break  his  largest  pier-glass.  If  he 
accomplishes  the  two  last,  he  flatters  himself  that 
it  will  be  strong  enough  to  kill  a  young  child ;  but 
he  is  obliged  to  defer  that  experiment  till  his  lady 
is  brought  to  bed. 

**  If  these  facts  are  true,  which  I  do  not  in  the 
least  doubt,  we  may  soon  see  this  manufacture  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  For  if  from  a  glass  ball 
of  one  foot  and  a  half  diameter,  which  is  the  size  of 
my  friend's,  we  can  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lightning  to  destroy  a  child,  it  follows  that  a  ball 
of  four  times  that  diameter  will  kill  a  man  in  perfect 
health  and  vigour ;  which  must  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  and  save  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  is  yearly  given  to  apothecaries  and 
doctors.    And  if  the  wheel,  thus  increased  in  its 
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diameter,  increases  the  power ;  by  increasing  it  still 
further  you  will  make  lightning  enough  to  split  a 
church  steeple. 

**  As  for  example.  Suppose  A,  fig.  the  1st.  to  be 
a  glass  ball  4,672  feet  diameter,  turned  upon  the 
spmdle  By  being  in  length  5,792  feet,  by  the  handle 
C,  against  the  sand-bag  a  a  a  a,  which  suppose  to  be 
fixed  to  the  side  of  Richmond-hilL  The  quantity 
of  air  ground  in  an  hour  will  be  equal  to  XX,  which 
will  produce  of  pure  lightning,  1,694,753  tons; 
the  force  of  which  being  applied  to  St.  Bride's 
steeple,  will  make  the  crack  GH,  in  fig.  the  2d.  If 
this  should  not  be  intelligible  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  mathematics,  I  will  at  any  time 
at  a  day's  notice  attend  and  explain  it  to  them. 

'*  I  can  think  of  but  one  objection  to  the  erecting 
the  machine  above  described,  which  is  the  great- 
ness of  the  expense,  as  being  too  heavy  for  any  pri- 
vate person.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  pub- 
lic company  will  undertake  it,  or  that  our  governors 
will  favour  it  with  their  consideration,  and  order  it 
to  be  erected  at  the  public  expense.  I,  who  have 
only  the  good  of  my  country  before  me^  will  most 
readily  agree  to  inspect  the  workmen,  and  see  that 
the  money  shall  be  laid  out  with  the  strictest  eco- 
nomy, without  desiring  a  shilling  for  my  trouble. 

'^  But  lest  some  malicious  person  should  suggest 
that  I  am  writine  merely  to  recommend  a  job  to 
myself,  I  solemmy  declare,  that  full  a  week  before 
I  had  any  thoughts  of  addressing  the  public  by 
means  of  your  paper,  I  applied  myself  to  a  club  of 
Anti-Gallicans,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
an  unworthy  member,  and  proposed  in  a  speech  that 
oar  laudable  society  should  take  this  infant  manu- 
&cture  into  their  guardianship  and  protection.  And 
as  we  have  lately  discovered  that  nothing  excites 
mankind  to  good  and  virtuous  actions,  so  much  as 
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honourable  pecuniary  gratuities,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  society  should  order  premiums 
to  be  given  out  of  their  public  stock,  for  the  enr 
couragement  of  those  who  shall  make  experiments 
for  the  improvement  of  this  manufacture ;  and  the 
following  advertisement  was  ordered  to  be  pub« 
lished. 

/  CAT  AND  FIDDLE  LODGE,  JULY  21  ST,  1754. 
'present  the  vice^gaand. 

'  Ordered,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
making  thunder  and  lightning,  the  following  pre- 
miums be  given  by  this  society,  to  be  paid  by  their 
secretary  within  twelve  months  after  the  same  shall 
be  respectively  adjudged  to  the  several  claimants. 

'  To  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  on  or  be- 
fore Christmas-day  next,  by  a  clap  of  electrical 
thunder,  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lightning,  beat  down  and  destroy  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  20s. 

*  To  ditto  for  ditto,  the  Monument  on  Fish- 
street-hill,  15s. 

'  Covent- Garden  church,  7s.  6d. 

^  Westminster  Hall  in  Term-time,  5s. 

'  Westminster  Bridge,  2s.  6d. 

'  For  the  first  man  under  forty,  and  the  first 
woman  with  child,  killed  by  the  said  thunder  and 
lightning ;  and  for  the  first  hay*rick  of  thirty  load 
and  upwards,  burnt  and  consumed,  Is.  each.' 

**  When,  from  the  above  encouragement,  these 
useful  works  shall  be  performed,  we  may  conclude 
the  manufacture  brought  to  perfection  :  and  then 
there  will  remain  a  few  queries  most  humbly  to  be 
submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 
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"  I.  Whether,  when  we  have  got  a  stock  in  hand 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  own  consumption,  we 
should  suffer  any  to  be  exported  ? 

*'  II.  What  market  will  it  be  likely  to  meet  with 
abroad  ? 

"  And  III.- Whether  it  will"  be  most  prudent  to 
trust  this  commodity  in  private  hands,  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  the  city  of  London,  or  the 
crown  ? 

"  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  queries,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  we  may  safely  venture  to  export  what- 
ever is  more  than  sufficient  for  our  home  consump- 
tion, provided  it  be  shipped  on  board  our  vessels, 
and  insured  by  the  French. 

"  As  to  query  the  second,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  commodity  will  meet  with  a  good  foreign 
market.  I  have  conversed  with  several  merchants 
upon  the  subject,  and  know  of  two  who  have  already 
received  orders  from  their  correspondents  at  Ja- 
maica to  send  twenty  tons  to  Barbadoes,  to  make  a 
hurricane  in  that  island ;  and  there  are  orders  from 
Barbadoes  to  send  more  than  double  the  quantity 
to  Jamaica.  I  am  also  assured  that  a  certain  Spa- 
nish governor,  who  is  to  pass  his  accounts  next 
spring,  has  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  for  a  tor- 
nado^ provided  it  can  be  sent  over  before  Christmas. 

"  The  last  of  these  queries  is,  I  own,  the  most 
difficult  to  be  answered :  I  shall  therefore  submit  it 
to  the  public,  with  only  observing,  that  as  a  good 
patriot  I  am  against  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  from  an  opinion  that  his  present  Majesty 
will  forbid  the  use  of  it  'in  his  own  dominions,  and 
command  the  whole  of  it  to  be  sent  abroad  amongst 
our  most  inveterate  enemies. 
"  I  am,  sitt, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant. 

*'  M.  D." 
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I  AM  indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  the  following 
allegory.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
the  moral  it  contains,  will  be  a  better  recommen- 
dation of  it  than  any  compliment  of  mine.  I  shall 
therefore  lay  it  before  my  readers  without  further 
preface. 

Prosperity  and  Adversity,  the  daughters  of  Pro« 
vidence,  were  sent  to  the  house  of  a  rich  Phoenician 
merchant,  named  Velasco,  whose  residence  was  at 
Tyre,  the  capital  city  of  that  kingdom. 

Prosperity,  the  eldest,  was  beautiful  as  the  morn- 
ing, and  cheerful  as  the  spring ;  but  Adversity  Was 
sorrowful  and  ill-favoured. 

Velasco  had  two  sons,  Felix  and  Uranio.  They 
were  both  bred  to  commerce,  though  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  had  lived  together  from  their  infancy  in 
the  strictest  harmony  and  friendship.  But  love» 
before  whom  all  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  as  the 
traces  of  a  ship  upon  the  ocean,  which  remains 
only  for  a  moment,  threatened  in  an  evil  hour  to  set 
them  at  variance ;  for  both  were  become  enamoured 
with  the  beauties  of  Prosperity.  The  nymph,  like 
one  of  the  daughters  of  men,  save  encouragement 
to  each  by  turns ;  but  to  avoid  a  particular  deda- 
ration,  she  avowed  a  resolution  never  to  marry,  un- 
less her  sister,  from  whom  she  said  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  be  long  separated,  was  married  at 
the  same  time. 

Velasco  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  passions  of 
his  sonsi  and  who  dreaded  every  thing  from  their 
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violence,  to  prevent  consequ^ces,  obliged  them  by 
his  authority  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  lots ; 
each  previously  engaging  in  a  solemn  oath  to  marry 
the  nymph  that  should  fall  to  his  share.  The  lots 
were  accordingly  drawn ;  and  Prosperity  became 
the  wife  of  Felix,  and  Adversity  of  Uranio. 

Soon  after  the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  Ve- 
lasco  died,  having  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son 
Felix  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt,  together  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  large  fortune  and  effects. 

The  husband  of  Prosperity  was  so  transported 
with  the  gay  disposition  and  enchanting  beauties  of 
his  bride,  that  he  clothed  her  in  gold  and  silver; 
and  adorned  her  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value. 
He  built  a  palace  for  her  in  the  woods ;  he  turned 
rivers  into  the  gardens,  and  beautified  their  banks 
with  temples  and  pavilions.  He  entertained  at  his 
table  the  nobles  of  the  land,  delighting  their  ears 
with  music,  and  their  eyes  with  magnificence.  But 
his  kindred  he  beheld  as  strangers,  and  the  com* 
panions  of  his  youth  passed  by  unregarded.  His 
brother  also  became  hateful  in  his  sight,  and  in 

Erocess  of  time  he  commanded  the  doors  of  his 
ouse  to  be  shut  against  him. 
But  as  the  stream  flows  from  its  channel  and  loses 
itself  among  the  vallies,  unless  confined  by  banks ; 
so  also  will  the  current  of  fortune  be  dissipated, 
unless  bounded  by  economy.  In  a  few  years  the 
estate  of  Felix  was  wasted  by  extravagance,  his 
merchandize  failed  him  by  neglect,  and  his  effects 
were  seized  by  the  merciless  hands  of  creditors. 
He  applied  himself  for  support  to  the  nobles  and 
great  men  whom  he  had  feasted  and  made  presents 
to,  but  his  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  and 
they  remembered  not  his  face.  The  friends  whom 
he  had  neglected  derided  him  in  their  turn,  his  wife 
also  insulted  him,  and  turned  her  back  upon  him 
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and  fled.  Yet  was  hh  heart  «o  bewitched  with  her 
sorceries,  that  he  pursued  her  with  entreaties,  till 
by  her  haste  to  abandon  him,  her  mask  fell  off,  and 
discovered  to  him  a  face  as  withered  and  deformed» 
as  before  it  had  appeared  youthful  and  engaging. 

What  became  of  him  afterwards  tradition  does 
not  relate  with  certainty.  It  is  believed  that  he 
fled  into  Egypt,  and  lived  precariously  on  the 
scanty  benevolence  of  a  few  friends,  who  had  not 
totally  deserted  him,  and  that  he  died  in  a  short 
time,  wretched  and  an  exile. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Uranio,  who,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  had  been  driven  out  of  doors  by 
his  brother  Felix.  Adversity,  though  hateful  to  his 
heart,  and  a  spectre  to  his  eyes,  was  the  constant 
attendant  upon  his  steps :  and  to  aggravate  his  sor- 
row, he  received  certain  intelligence  that  his  richest 
vessel  was  taken  by  a  Sardinian  pirate ;  that  an- 
other  was  lost  upon  the  Lybian  Syrtes,  and,  to 
complete  all,  that  the  banker  with  whom  the  great- 
est part  of  his  ready  money  was  intrusted,  had  de- 
serted his  creditors  and  retired  into  Sicily.  Col- 
lecting therefore  the  small  remains  of  his  fortune, 
he  bid  adieu  to  Tyre,  and,  led  by  Adversity  throuj^h 
unfrequented  roads  and  forests  overgrown  with 
thickets,  he  came  at  last  to  a  small  village  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode 
for  some  time ;  and  Adversity,  in  return  for  all  the 
anxiety  he  had  suffered,  softening  the  severity  of 
her  looks,  administered  to  him  the  most  faimful 
counsel,  weaning  his  heart  from  the  immoderate 
love  of  earthly  things,  and  teaching  him  to  revere 
the  Gods,  and  to  place  his  whole  trust  and  happi- 
ness in  their  government  and  protection.  She  hu- 
manized his  soul  made  him  modest  and  humble, 
taught  him  to  compassionate  the  distresses  of  iiis 
fellow-creatures,  and  inclined  him  to  relieve  them. 
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**  Ism  sent,"  said  she,  **  by  the  Gods  to  those 
alone  whom  they  love ;  for  I  not  only  train  them 
dp  by  my  severe  discipline  to  future  glory,  but 
also  prepare  them  to  receive  with  a  greater  relish 
all  such  moderate  enjoyments  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  probationary  state.  As  the  spider, 
when  assailed,  seeks  shelter  in  its  inmost  web,  so 
the  mind  which  I  afflict  contracts  its  wandering 
thon^t,  and  flies  for  happiness  to  itself.  It  was  I 
who  raised  the  characters  of  jDato,  Socrates,  and 
TimoleoD  to  so  divine  a  height,  and  set  them  up 
as  guides  and  examples  to  every  future  age.  Pros- 
perity, my  smiling  but  treacherous  sister,  too  fre- 
quently ddiivers  &08e  whom  she  has  seduced,  to 
be  scourged  by  her  cruel  followers,  Anguish  and 
Despair ;  while  Adversity  never  fails  to  lead  those 
who  will  be  instructed  by  her,  to  tlie  blissful  habi- 
tations of  Tranquillity  and  Content." 

<'  Uranio  listened  to  her  words  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  he  looked  earnestly  on  her  face,  the 
deformity  of  it  seemed  insensibly  to  decrease.  By 
eentle  decrees  his  aversion  to  her  abated  ;  and  at 
last,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  her  counsel  and 
direction.  She  would  oflen  repeat  to  him  the  wise 
maxim  of  the  philosopher,  *  That  those  who  want 
the  fewest  things,  approach  nearest  to  the  gods, 
who  want  nothing.'  She  admonished  him  to  turn 
his  eyes  to  the  many  thousands  beneath  him,  in- 
stead of  gazing  on  the  few  who  live  in  pomp  and 
splendour ;  and  in  his  addresses  to  the  gods,  instead 
<H  asking  for  riches  and  popularity,  to  pray  for  a 
virtuous  mind,  a  quiet  state,  an  unblameable  life, 
and  a  death  full  of  good  hopes. 

"  Finding  him  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
compc^d  and  resigned,  though  neither  enamoured 
of  her  face,  nor  delighted  with  her  society,  she  at 
.  last  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner: 
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'<  '  As  gold  is  purged  and  refined  from  dross  by 
the  fire,  so  is  Adversity  sent  by  Providence  to  try 
and  improve  the  virtue  of  mortals.  The  end  ob- 
tained, my  task  is  finished ;  and  I  now  leave  you, 
to  go  and  give  an  account  of  my  charge.  Your 
brother,  whose  lot  was  Prosperity,  and  whose  con- 
dition you  so  much  envied,  after  having  expe- 
rienced the  error  of  his  choice,  is  at  last  released 
by  death  from  the  most  wretched  of  lives.  Happy 
has  it  been  for  Uranio,  that  his  lot  was  Adversity, 
whom  if  he  remembers  as  he  ought,  his  life  will  be 
honourable,  and  his  death  happy/ 

''  As  she  pronounced  these  words,  she  vanished 
from  his  sight,  but  though  her  features  at  that  mo- 
ment, instead  of  inspiring  their  usual  horror,  seemed 
to  display  a  kind  of  languishing  beauty,  yet  as 
Uranio,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts,  could  never 
prevail  upon  himself  to  love  her,  he  neither  re- 
gretted her  departure,  nor  wished  for  her  return. 
But  though  he  rejoiced  in  her  absence,  he  trea- 
sured up  her  counsels  in  his  heart,  and  grew  happy 
by  the  practice  of  them. 

'^  He  afterwards  betook  himself  again  to  mer« 
chandize ;  and  having  in  a  short  time  acquired  a 
competency  sufficient  for  the  real  enjoyments  of 
life,  he  retreated  to  a  little  farm,  which  he  had 
bought  for  that  purpose,  and  where  he  determined 
to  continue  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  he 
employed  his  time  in  planting,  gardening  and  hus- 
bandry, in  quelling  all  disorderly  passions,  and  in 
forming  his  mind  by  the  lessons  of  Adversity.  He 
took  great  delight  in  a  little  cell  or  hermitage  in 
his  garden,  which  stood  under  a  tuft  of  trees,  en- 
compassed with  eglantine  and  honey-suckles.  Ad- 
joining to  it  was  a  cold  bath,  formed  by  a  spring 
issuing  from  a  rock,  and  over  the  door  was  writt^ 
in  large  characters  the  following  inscription : 
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Beneidi  this  moo-grown  roo^  within  thtscd^ 
Truth,  Liberty,  Content,  and  Virtue  dwelL 
S«7,  jon  who  dare  this  happy  place  ^sdain, 
What  palace  can  £^play  so  fiiir  a  train? 

**  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age:  and  died  honoured 
and  lamented." 
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**  TO  MR.  7ITZ-ADAM. 
**  SIR, 

**  I  AM  a  young  country  bride  of  eighteen,  if  I  may 
call  myself  a  bride  after  having  been  married  a 
month  and  two  days ;  and  if  my  husband,  who, 
every  body  says,  is  the  handsomest  and  best  made 
man  in  the  county,  does  not  flatter  me,  I  am  as 
agreeable  as  youth,  health,  good  features,  a  clear 
skin,  and  an  easy  shape  can  make  me.  We  both 
married  for  love ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  no 
couple  in  the  world  have  been  happier  than  we. 
But  alas !  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  within  this  last  week  the 
dear  man  has  appeared  to  be  unusually  thoughtful 
and  low-spirited;  and  the  day  before  yesterday  he 
came  booted  to  me  at  breakfast,  and  told  me  that 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  affair  had  made  it  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  set  out  that  morning  for  his  estate 
in  Berkshire. 

"  As  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  pry  into  more 
than  he  had  a  mind  to  tell  me,  I  only  wished  him  a 
safe  journey  and  a  speedy  return,  and  saw  him 
Uke  horse. 
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**  I  amused  myself  as  well  as  I  could  the  first 
day  of  his  absence  by  looking  into  family  affairs* 
The  second  day  I  was  visited  by  a  widow  lady  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  from  a  vast  flow  of  spirits^ 
and  a  particular  freedom  of  speech,  is  thought  by 
our  sober  country  people  to  be  a  very  odd  kind  of 
a  lady.  ^  My  dear  creature!*  said  she,  running  up 
to  me  and  saluting  me,  '  I  heard  you  were  alone, 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  charity  to  visit  the  for- 
saken and  afflicted.'  '  Indeed,  Madam,'  answered 
I  with  a  sigh,  *  I  am  foolishly  out  of  spirits.'  *  Nay,' 
says  she,  *  my  dear,  I  am  far  from  blaming  you ; 
the  absence  of  a  husband  a  month  after  marriage 
is  as  bad  as  his  death  would  be  some  years  hence.' 

*  How,  Madam,*  interrupted  I,  *  do  you  think — ?' 

*  Nay,  nay,  no  grave  faces,'  she  replied,  *  I  only 
Epeak  for  myself.  I  had  not  been  married  to  Major 
Machoney  three  weeks  before  he  was  ordered  away 
with  his  regiment  to  Flanders ;  and  I  assure  yoa 
that  the  news  of  his  death  four  months  after  did 
not  shock  me  half  so  much  as  our  first  partine*' 

*  You  are  not  in  earnest!'  cried  I  with  astoniu- 
ment.  *  Why  not  ?'  said  she.  '  But  I  should  have 
toid  you,  my  dear,  that  he  had  lost  a  leg  and  an 
arm  the  week  before;  so  that  I  was  quite  prepared: 
and  indeed  it  was  always  a  sentiment  of  mine,  that 
a  brave  man  had  better  be  dead  than  disabled. 
But  pray,'  continued  she,  smiling  and  looking  oddly 
with  her  eyes,  '  where  is  your  husband,  child?'  I 
told  her  business  had  called  him  into  Berkshire. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  says  she,  'we  all  know  his  business* 
Have  you  never  heard  of  his  having  an  uncle  in 
that  county  ?  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  he  is  gone 
to  see  his  uncle.' 

*'  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  hearing  of  my  hus- 
band's uncle,  having  never  received  the  least  hint 
from  him  that  he  had  any  such  relation ;  and  of 
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this  Mrs.  Machoney  would  give  me  no  other  in- 
formation, than  by  assuring  me,  that  to  her  certain 
knowledge  he  was  gone  to  see  his  uncle. 

**  A  particular  friend  of  my  husband's  dropt  in 
upon  us  at  this  instant,  who,  upon  my  inquiring 
after  this  uncle,  and  if  he  had  heard  his  friend  talk 
of  making  him  a  visit,  seemed  to  be  of  the  widow's 
ppinioD,  though  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to 
assert,  that  he  had  ever  seen  him,  or  so  much  as 
knew  in  what  part  of  Berkshire  he  lived. 

"  I  began  now  to  grow  uneasy;  for  as  I  had  been 
married  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  as  none  of 
my  own  relations  were  strangers  to  my  husband, 
I  thought  it  a  little  odd  that  any  of  his  should  be 
80  to  rae.  But  I  was  soon  eased  of  this  perplexity 
by  being  thrown  into  a  greater.  As  I  have  con- 
stantly taken  in  your  papers,  it  occurred  to  me  all 
at  once,  that  this  uncle  whom  my  husband  was 
gone  to  see  was  no  other  than  a  Welch  uncle,  who, 
according  to  the  fifty  sixth  number  of  the  World, 
is  one  who  officiates  in  genteel  families  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  hearer.  And  now  it  went  to  my  v^y  heart, 
to  think  that  I  had  so  tired  my  husband  by  my  talk- 
ativeness, as  to  compel  him  to  take  a  journey  into 
Berkshire  in  search  of  a- hearer.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  you  what  pain  it  gave  me.  Yet  surely  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  prattling  of  a 
bride,  who  has  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  a  hus- 
band, which  she  durst  not  to  her  lover.  But  what- 
ever excuses  may  be  made  for  me,  either  from  ray 
youth,  my  sex,  my  fondness,  or  my  love  of  talk- 
ing, it  gives  me  the  most  piercing  concern  to  know 
that  I  am  the  sole  cause  of  his  taking  this  journey: 
and  it  is  to  tell  him  of  this  concern,  and  the  amend- 
ment it  has  produced,  that  I  trouble  you  with  this 
letter;  which,  if  it  should  find  him  in  his  retreat, 
for  the  World  I  am  told  is  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
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land,  may  hasten  him  to  his  home  again,  where  he 
shall  find  me  for  my  whole  life  to  come  the  most 
willing  of  all  hearers. 

**  I  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  not  myself  when  I  think 
on  what  I  have  done.  Good  Heaven !  I  cry  twenty 
times  an  hour,  that  in  the  very  first  month  of  our 
marriage  I  should  have  sent  the  dear  creature  upon 
a  visit  to  an  uncle !  I  would  do  any  thing,  Mn 
Fitz- Adam,  to  i9revent  the  frequency  of  these  visits ; 
and  that  he  may  know  more  of  my  mind  than  I  can 
have  courage  to  tell  him  any  other  way,  I  beg  your 
immediate  publication  of  this  letter ;  which,  as  it 
cannot  be  an  entertainment  to  your  readers,  will  be 
a  proof  of  your  great  good-nature,  and  the  highest 
obligation  to, 

"  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant,  and  admirer, 

"  S.  w,- 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

**  Your  attempt  in  your  fifty-seventh  paper  to 
rescue  parsons,  authors,  and  cuckolds,  rirom  the 
contempt  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  toQ 
apt  to  entertain  of  them,  was  extremely  generous 
and  praise-worthy.  It  is  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
parson,  author,  and  cuckold,  that  I  write  this  let- 
ter. By  the  will  of  ray  parents  I  am  a  parson :  by 
my  own  wants  I  am  an  author ;  and  by  the  wants 
of  my  wife  I  am  a  cuckold.  So  that  were  all  or 
either  of  these  professions  in  reality  contemptible, 
as  I  am  neither  of  them  by  choice,  I  ought  injustice 
to  escape  the  obloquy  that  attends  them. 

'*  In  regard  to  my  parents,  who  are  now  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  I  acquit  them  of  any  evil  intention  in 
making  me  a  parson.  Of  myself  I  can  truly  say, 
that  my  wants  were  so  urgent,  I  must  either  have 
starved  or  turned  author ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  every 
body  who  knows  her,  will  acknowledge  her  wants  to 
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have  been  equally  urgent,  by  the  pains  she  has 
taken  to  get  them  supplied. 

**  But  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances  in 
fny  favour,  and,  what  is  still  more,  the  honour  you 
have  done  us  by  espousing  our  cause,  I  do  not  find 
that  I  am  one  jot  the  better  treated.  As  a  parson, 
I  am  preaching  every  Sunday  to  an  audience  fast 
^eep^  as  an  author,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  and 
all  those  that  hunt  with  him,  are  removing  their 
handkerchiefs  from  the  pocket  that  is  next  me  as 
-often  as  I  sit  down  at  table  with  them :  and  as  a 
'Cuckold,  the  very  children  in  the  streets  are  taught 
to  hold  up  their  fingers  to  their  foreheads^  and  butt 
at  me  as  I  pass  by  them. 

*'  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  I  overheard  my 
daughter  Jenny,  a  girl  of  six  years  old,  inquiring 
of  her  mother  what  made  papa  be  such  a  cuckold; 
for  that  Miss  Maddox,  and  Miss  Tomlinson,  and  all 
the  misses  at  school,  said,  that  to  be  sure  he  must 
be  a  sad  man  to  be  such  a  cuckold.  And  two  da^'s 
ago  my  little  boy,  who  is  but  a  year  older  than  his 
sister  ran  crying  into  the  kitchen  as  I  was  chiding 
him  for  not  saying  his  catechism,  and  told  the  maid 
that  papa  had  tossed  him  with  his  horns.  A  neigh- 
bour's daughter  indeed,  who  is  just  entering  into 
her  teens,  tells  me  that  she  should  like  a  cuckold 
for  a  husband  of  ail  things,  for  that  I  am  so  pure 
and  good  humoured,  nothing  can  be  like  it.  To 
say  the  truth,  I  have  hardly  a  friend  in  the  world, 
out  of  my  own  family,  except  this  girl  and  an  offi- 
cer of  the  blues,  whose  quarters  are  within  a  few 
doors  of  us,  and  who  often  talks  to  my  wife  about 
a  living  which  is  in  his  father's  gift,  and  which  upon 
the  death  of  the  present  incumbent  he  assures  her 
shall  be  mine.  I  know  of  no  obligations  that  this 
gentleman  is  under  to  me,  except  that  he  has  been 
remarkably  lucky  in  horse-fiesh  since  his  coming 
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into  these  parts ;  and  which  it  is  said  he  ascribes 
solely  to  his  acquaintance  in  ray  family.  But  thoogh 
I  may  now  and  then  have  given  him  my  opinion,  bis 
success  that  way  has  been  more  owing  to  bis  own 
skill,  than  to  any  judgement  of  mine. 

*'  But  I  am  running  my  letter  into  length,  when 
I  only  intended  to  tell  you,  that  your  paper  apon 
the  tnree  orders  to  which  I  belong,  though  well  in- 
tended, has  failed  of  its  effect :  and  to  assure  yon 
that  in  consideration  of  the  intention,  as  a  parson 
I  shall  pray  for  you ;  as  an  author  1  shall  praise 
you ;  and  as  a  cuckold  I  shall  be  proud  of  an  op- 
portunity of  making  you  acquainted  with  my  wife. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
^  Your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  T.  H.'* 
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—  Turn  violaria,  «t 
Mt/ttuSt  et  omnis  copia  naruui% 
Spargent  vlivetis  odorem 
FertHUna  (iamino  jpriorL 

BOK.  CAR.  n.  15. 6. 

Our  beds  of  roses,  myrtle  Jbowers, 
And  aH  the  luxwy  of  flowa^ 
Their  fruitless  shades  and  smells  afibrd : 
They  now  those  fruitful  grounds  possess 
Where  olives  rose  with  vast  increase, 
And  with  great  bounty  fed  the  former  lord. 


'^  MR.  VITJZ-ADAM, 

^  When  I  consider  how  remarkably  the  several  pe- 
riods, in  the  rise  and  declension  of  ancient  ttateSy 
have  been  characterized  by  the  varying  mann^rf  of 
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their  people,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  importance  of  our  present  taste  for  flowers, 
would  be  no  very  idle  and  uninteresting  speculation. 
But  88 1  would  not  willingly  forestall  any  abler  pen, 
on  a  subject  that  deserves  to  be  considered  by  every 
patriot  philosopher  of  the  age,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confine  my  present  animadversions  upon  it  within 
the  narrow  compass  of  my  own  private  experience, 
and  content  myself  with  giving  a  short  account  of 
the  motives  which  induced  me  to  commence  a 
florist  at  first,  and  of  the  advantages  which  I  have 
since  derived  from  the  offices  of  my  profession. 

'*  It  is  observable,  that  the  laws  of  decency  and 
politeness  are,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  mere 
local  institutions,  very  much  limited  in  their  autho* 
rity,  and  very  arbitrary  and  fluctuating  in  their 
nature ;  and  that  no  one  who  offers  himself  a  can- 
didate for  fame  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  can 
succeed  in  his  pretensions  at  first,  without  accom- 
modating them  to  the  approbation  of  popular  pre- 
judice, or  hold  his  reputation,  after  he  has  once 
procured  it,  on  any  sa&r  tenure  than  the  uncertain 
voice  of  the  multitude.  Now  I  must  own,  I  ima- 
gined, and  perhaps  many  have  been  as  much  de- 
ceived in  this  point  as  myself,  that  the  vegetable 
virtuoso's  credit  was  more  particularly  subject  to 
this  precarious  dependence,  and  that  the  chief  se- 
curity of  its  support,  consisted  only  in  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  numbers  in  an  unaccountable  and 
trifling  pursuit.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  I 
should  never  have  been  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
had  I  not  been  fortunately  induced  to  purchase  a 
small  collection  of  flowers,  in  order  to  escape  the 
odious  imputation  of  a  tasteless  singularity.  But 
as  many  a  commendable  action  has  been  undertaken 
at  first  on  no  better  principle  than  the  fear  of  shame, 
which  has  afterwards  been  prosecuted  on  a  more 
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generous  motive ;  so  was  I  brought  at  leneth  to  im» 
prove  that  collection  in  consequence  of  my  own 
thorough  conviction  of  its  great  importance,  which 
was  originally  procured  in  compliance  only  with  the 
fancies  of  other  people. 

'<  Being  rather  of  a  contemplative  turn,  and  not 
very  apt  to  whistle  away  any  of  my  vacant  time^  I 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  cultivation  of 
'flowers  had  in  it  a  much  finer  mixture  of  the  utile 
dtilci  than  any  other  employment  whatever*  But 
before  I  attempt  to  show  in  what  particular  respects 
it  is  mostly  suited  to  instruct  and  delight,  I  would 
willingly  remove  two  very  common  objections,  not- 
withstanding, as  their  absurdity  is  almost  as  evident 
as  any  thing  belonging  to  them,  they  may  be  thought 
hardly  worthy  of  my  notice.  Supposing,  then,  that 
such  an  inconsiderate  and  superficial  observer  of 
things  may  possibly  be  met  with,  as  shall  reckon  it 
any  disparagement  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  flower, 
that  it  is  exposed  to  a  great  variety  of  accidents 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  perpetual- 
ly subject  to  the  irregular  dominion  of  the  solar  in- 
fluence ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  his 
mistake,  if  he  is  not  quite  incapable  of  being  con- 
vinced at  all,  only  just  to  remind  him  of  the  uncer- 
tain condition  of  his  own  prosperity,  and  admonish 
him  to  reflect  how  little  secure  he  is  of  being  always 
preserved  from  the  oppressive  storms,  or  of  enjoying 
the  constant  sunshine  of  fortune.  And  if  that  other 
objection,  drawn  from  the  supposed  vanity  of  re- 
garding any  thing  of  such  a  short  duration  as  the 
bloom  of  a  flower,  be  admitted  as  concbisive,  it 
must  unavoidably  prove  a  great  deal  too  much; 
since  it  will  not  only  hold  with  equal  force  against 
every  temporal  enjoyment,  and  all  worldly  satis- 
factions whatever ;  but,  which  I  must  confess  is  a 
very  shocking  consideration  to  me,  will  utterly  an* 
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Bihilate  all  those  engaging  qualities  of  the  fair  sex, 
which  are  most  essentiallj  necessary  to  recommend 
them  to  our  love  and  admiratiop.  Let  me  add, 
moreoTer^  that  if  there  be  that  real  similitude,  which 
the  frequency  of  the  allusion  seems  to  make  un- 
questionable, between  human  life  and  a  flower,  it 
follows,  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  a  right  of  de- 
spising the  one,  that  would  be  thought  to  place  any 
in^ue  on  the  other. 

**  Nothing  ought  to  be  reckoned  good  any  further 
than  as  it  contributes  to  our  happiness.  The  value 
we  put  upon  any  possession  or  employment,  is  the 
ooly  standard  that  can  be  properly  applied  to  de- 
termine its  real  worth.  Whatever  therefore  is  best 
fitted  to  administer  delight  to  any  particular  per- 
S0O,  ought  certainly  to  be  regarded,  by  him  at 
least,  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  that  summum  bonuntj 
wfaidi,  though  it  be  the  common  end  of  all  our  en- 
deavours, has,  however,  been  pursued  by  as  many 
different  means  as  there  have  been  difPerent  men* 
Bat  supposing  that  no  allowances  were  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  singular  propensities ;  yet  he  that  can 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  enjoyments,  by  contract- 
ing the  extent  of  his  possessions,  ought,  in  all  rea- 
sonable construction,  to  be  deemed  a  much  happier 
man,  than  he  who,  under  a  foolish  persuasion  that 
he  is  securing  to  himself  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
delight,  shall  take  incessant  pains  to  augment  those 
riches,  and  extend  those  territories,  which,  after 
all,  will  as  much  disqualify  him  for  enjoyment,  as 
an  unwieldy  corpulency  of  person  would  incapaci- 
tate him  for  expedition.  And  one  might  easily 
produce  many  instances  of  men,  who  by  a  prudent 
conversion  of  such  incumbrances  into  flowers,  have 
received  more  satisfaction  from  the  produce  of  a 
small  parterre,  tlian  from  the  income  of  a  large 
estate ;  and  found  themselves  as  completely  happy 
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as  a  Corycius,  after  they  had  once  reduced  their 
concerns  to  the  easy  management  of  a  single  acre* 

*^  Folly  may  suggest  what  it  pleases ;  but  tliat 
alone  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  trifle,  which  is  of  no 
consequence ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
unworthy  of  a  wise  man's  regard^  because  the  most 
inferior  of  all  her  productions  may,  in  some  light 
or  another,  be  made  instrumental  to  his  improve- 
ment. 

"  Were  we  to  reflect,  in  a  proper  manner^  on  the 
correlative  importance  of  such  objects,  as  may  be 
thought  useless  and  insignificant,  when  considered 
only  with  regard  to  themselves,  we  should  discover 
a  mediate  sort  of  union  between  the  widest  links  of 
that  indefinite  chain  which  holds  together  the  con- 
stituents of  the  universe ;  we  should  perceive  that 
all  those  things,  which  are  most  dissimilar  in  every 
other  respect,  do  however  agree  in  that  common 
destination,  whereby  they  become  so  many  equally 
important  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole:  and  we 
should  find  as  fit  a  place  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
in  every  flower-garden,  as  in  the  celebrated  groves 
of  Cadmus. 

*'  It  has  been  from  this  school  that  I  have  pro- 
cured the  best  part  of  my  philosophy ;  and  froii| 
this  too  have  I  learnt  to  improve  and  confirm  my 
morals.  The  volume  of  nature  is  so  full  of  passages 
above  the  explication  of  human  learning,  that  the 
best  proof  of  our  having  studied  it  with  uncommon 
diligence  and  success,  must  consist,  chiefly,  in  our 
being  able  to  produce  from  it  many  uncommon  in- 
stances of  our  ignorance ;  and  I  have  the  vanity,  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  the  modesty  to  boast,  that  I 
have  discovered  difficulties  enough  in  one  single 
leaf  of  it,  to  clear  up  my  understanding  from  the 
stupefying  influence  of  a  conceited  sufficiency,  and 
to  improve  my  reason  into  a  perfect  diffidence  of 
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its  utmost  force  and  penetration.  Nor  have  I  a 
flower  in  my  possession  that  is  less  abounding  in 
moral  instruction  than  in  beauty  and  sweetness.  I 
cannot  observe  that  industrious  nicety  with  which 
the  bee  examines  into  every  thing  that  comes  in 
his  way,  without  considering  it  as  a  reproachful 
admonition  to  myself:  and  if  I  do  not  collect  some 
useful  lesson,  that  may  support  me  under  all  the 
ensuing  revolutions  of  my  life,  from  every  flower 
that  such  an  insect  can  extract  provision  from 

r'nst  the  future  exigences  of  his,  I  am  ready  to 
e  it  to  the  account  of  my  negligence,  and  to 
think  myself  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  folly 
in  suffering  him  alone  to  proflt  from  that,  which  I 
assume  the  absurd  privilege  of  calling  my  own. 

"  In  short,  there  is  such  a  close  affinity  between  a 
proper  cultivation  of  a  flower-garden,  and  a  right 
discipline  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  thoughtful  person  that  has  made  any  pro- 
ficiency in  the  one,  to  avoid  paying  a  due  attention 
to  the  other.  That  industry  and  care,  which  are 
so  requisite  to  cleanse  a  garden  from  all  sorts  of 
weeds,  will  naturally  suggest  to  him  how  much 
more  expedient  it  would  be  to  exert  the  same  dili« 
gence  in  eradicating  all  sorts  of  prejudices,  follies, 
and  vices  from  the  mind,  where  they  will  be  as  sure 
to  prevail,  without  a  great  deal  of  care  and  correc- 
tion, as  common  weeds  in  a  neglected  piece  of 
ground.  And  as  it  requires  more  pains  to  extir- 
pate some  weeds  than  others,  according  as  they 
are  more  firmly  fixt,  more  numerous,  or  more  na- 
turalized to  the  soil ;  so  those  faults  will  be  found 
the  most  difficult  to  be  suppressed,  which  have 
been  of  the  longest  growth,  and  taken  the  deepest 
root ;  which  are  more  predominant  in  number,  and 
most  congenial  to  the  constitution." 
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No.  87.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  29,  1754. 


There  is  do  one  subject  that  bas  given  sudi  lire- 
qaent  exercise  to  the  pens  of  my  correnxMideiitt, 
as  the  behaviour  of  servants.  Were  I  to  nave  pub- 
lished all  the  letters  I  have  received  upon  it,  not 
to  mention  the  abuses  that  have  been  sent  me  for 
refusing  to  make  those  letters  public,  they  would 
almost  have  equalled  in  number  the  letters  that 
have  been  sent  me  upon  all  other  subjects.  The 
plague  of  servants  is  the  phrase  in  every  body's 
mouth :  yet  how  fond  we  are  of  increasing  this 
plague,  even  to  the  destruction  of  our  fortimes» 
may  be  seen  in  almost  every  family  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  gentility.  But  I  must  beg  pardon 
of  these  correspondents  for  thinking  a  little  difer- 
ently  from  them  upon  this  occasion  ;  or  rather  for 
taking  the  part  of  servants  in  opposition  to  their 
masters. 

Having  passed  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  in 
£uniiies,  and  being  a  strict,  though  I  hope  not  an 
impertinent,  observer  of  all  occurrences  that  hap- 
pen in  them,  I  was  very  early  of  opinion  that  the 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  servants  were  generally  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  their  masters ;  and, 
by  repeated  experiences  since,  I  am  become  so 
sanguine  in  this  opinion,  that  when  I  have  a  mind 
to  study  any  master  or  mistress  thoroughly,  I  ob- 
serve  with  circumspection  the  particular  diqiosi- 
tions  and  behaviour  of  their  servants.  If  i  find 
cheerfulness  in  their  countenances,  sobriety  in  their 
manners,  neatness  in  their  persons,  readiness  in 
tfadr  attendancci  and  harmony  among  themselTei^ 
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I  always  conclude  that  the  roaster  and  mistress  of 
such  servants  have  hearts  which,  according  to  a 
significant  expression  in  a  low  life,  lie  in  the  right 
places.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  I  see  servants 
with  sullenness  or  ill-nature  in  their  looks,  with 
slothfulness  in  their  motions,  or  slovenliness  in  their 
clothes ;  or,  above  ally  when  I  hear  them  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves ;  I  conclude  that  they  are 
eopjiug  the  manners  of  those  they  serve,  and  that 
the  roaster  and  mistress  of  that  house,  whatever 
characters  they  may  bear  in  the  world,  are  disa- 
greeable in  themselves,  and  a  plague  to  all  about 
ttem. 

By  this  rule  I  am  generally  able  to  judge  with 
what  degree  of  estimation  I  am  received  at  the  se- 
veral tea-tables  where  1  visit.  I  look  only  at  the 
lervant  to  know  if  I  am  a  welcome  guest  to  his 
mistress  and  the  family ;  if  he  opens  the  door  to  me 
with  a  look  of  indifference,  or  seems  slack  in  his 
attendance  upon  me,  1  shorten  the  time  of  my  stay, 
sod  lessen  the  number  of  my  visits  at  that  house. 
But  if  he  shows  me  up  stairs  with  a  good  grace, 
or  looks  at  me  with  attention  while  I  am  indulging 
an  old  man's  fondness  for  prattling,  1  am  as  well 
satisfied  of  his  mistress's  regard  for  me,  as  if  she 
had  offered  me  her  purse. 

The  Spectator,  speaking  of  a  family  of  servants, 
lays,  *  That  instead  of  flying  from  the  parts  of  the 
house  through  which  their  master  is  passing,  they 
industriously  contrive  to  place  themselves  in  his 
way.'  And  I  am  intimate  in  a  family,  where  the 
only  unpleasant  hours  that  servants  know,  are  those 
in  which  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  are 
absent.  I  have  observed  with  great  delight,  when 
my  friend  and  his  lady  have  been  stepping  into 
the  coach  for  a  journey  of  a  few  days,  that  the  men 
and  roaid  servants  have  been  crowding  to  the  docnr 
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and  with  tears  in  their  eyes  waiting  for  the  latft 
kind  nod,  as  they  have  driven  from  the  house.  1% 
has  done  my  heart  good,  when  in*  the  absence  of 
their  master  and  mistress  I  have  looked  in  upon 
these  honest  people,  to  see  with  what  eagerness 
they  have  run  to  me,  to  inquire  every  one  at  oncct, 
if  I  had  heard  any  news  of  their  benefactors,  and 
at  what  time  they  would  return.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary, afler  what  I  have  said  of  these  servants, 
to  enter  upon  the  characters  of  the  master  and  roia- 
tress.  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  thai 
if  all  those  who  have  servants  were  of  the  samedisr 

Eosition  with  the  people  I  am  speaking  of,  I  should 
ardly  have  had  occasion  to  write  upon  this  subject. 
Seneca  says  of  servants,  *  That  they  are  a  kind 
of  humble  friends.*  Not  according  to  the  modem 
acceptation  of  humble  friends ;  for  by  such  ar^ 
meant  those  who  are  to  be  still  more  dependent  09 
our  humours,  and  who,  in  return  for  precarious 
meat  and  drink,  are  to  think,  speak,  and  act  ex- 
actly as  we  would  have  them.  He  goes  on  to  ob- 
serve, *  That  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  good  man 
to  deal  with  his  inferior  as  he  would  have  his  su- 
perior deal  with  him ;  fortune  having  no  more 
power  over  servants  than  over  their  masters ;  and 
he  that  duly  considers  how  many  servants  have 
come  to  be  masters,  and  how  many  masters  to  be 
servants,  will  lay  no  great  stress  of  argument  either 
upon  the  one  or  upon  the  other.  Some  use  their 
servants  worse  than  beasts,  in  slavish  attendances 
between  their  drink  and  their  lusts ;  as  if  they  were 
not  made  of  the  same  materials  with  their  masters, 
or  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  to  .die  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  is  worthy  observation,'  continues  he, 
*  that  the  most  imperious  masters  over  their  owa 
servants,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  abject 
slaves  to  the  servants  of  other  masters.    I  will  not 
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distinguish  a  servant  by  his  office,  but  by  liis  man- 
ners ;  the  one  is  the  work  of  fortune,  the  other  of 
virtue.' 

Thus  far  says  Seneca :  and  indeed  the  wretch- 
edness of  servitude  is  altogether  owing  to  the  pride 
of  superiority:  a  pride,  which,  if  properly  exertedi 
woula  appear  in  making  those  happy  whom  fortune 
has  made  dependent  upon  us  for  favour  and  sup- 
port. This  indeed  would  be  the  pride  of  a  man ; 
and  I  have  always  considered  it  as  the  principal 
happiness  of  every  master,  that  Heaven  has  placed 
him  in  a  situation  to  make  life  easy  and  comfort- 
able to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  depend  upon  him 
for  bread. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion 
that  the  master  is  as  much  obliged  to  the  servant 
who  acquits  himself  in  his  office  with  diligence  and 
faithfulness,  as  the  servant  to  the  master  for  his  fa- 
vour and  indulgence.  But,  in  the  common  opinion, 
it  is  otherwise  :  .^nd  the  performance  of  those  du- 
ties which  shall  entitle  the  servant  to  a  reward  in 
Heaven,  shall  be  insufficient  to  procure  him  either 
a  civil  word,  or  a  kind  look  from  his  imperious 
master. 

How  contrary  a  behaviour  is  that  of  the  family 
above  mentioned  !  If  a  servant  has  done  his  duty 
he  is  sure  to  be  commended  for  it:  if,  through  inca- 
pacity, or  inadvertency,  he  has  committed  a  fault. 
It  is  passed  over  with  good-humour  ;  or  if  through 
carelessness  or  design,  the  admonitions  he  receives 
are  the  admonitions  of  a  friend,  who  advises  him, 
for  his  own  sake,  to  amendment,  and  encourages 
him  to  set  about  it  by  gentleness  and  persuasion. 
It  may  be  worth  the  mentioning,  that  my  friend*s 
butler  was  cured  of  a  violent  inclination  to  sotting, 
by  having  the  keys  of  the  cellar  delivered  to  his 
keeping  ;  and  that  the  house-keeper,  who  is  one  of 
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the  most  thoughtful  and  discreet  matrons  I  know 
of,  was  one  of  the  giddiest  girls  alivoi  till  the  affiurs 
of  the  family  were  thrown  into  her  hands. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  by  these  circum- 
stances, that  every  drunken  footman  should  keep 
the  keys  of  his  master's  cellar,  or  that  every  mad- 
cap of  a  maid  should  be  intrusted,  by  way  of  so- 
bering her,  with  the  management  of  a  family ;  I 
only  mentioned  them  to  show  that  even  vices  and 
follies  are  sometimes  to  be  cured  by  good  usase ; 
and  if  so,  how  greatly  may  good  qualities  be  im- 
proved by  the  same  indulgent  behaviour ! 

I  have  said,  in  a  former  paper,  that  people  are 
more  likely  to  be  praised  into  good  qualities,  than 
to  be  railed  out  of  bad  ones :  and  I  have  always 
found  that  to  commend  a  servant  for  doing  rig^t* 
and  every  servant  does  right  sometimes,  has  had  a 
much  better  effect  than  chiding  and  complaining 
when  he  has  happened  to  do  wrong.  To  cherisn 
the  desire  of  pleasing  in  a  servant,^  you  must  show 
him  that  you  are  pleased  ;  for  what  encouragement 
is  there  for  his  perseverance,  unless  you  tell  him  at 
first  that  he  is  in  the  right  way  ? 

To  conclude  this  subject ;  I  would  have  servants 
considered  as  reasonable  beings;  as  those,  who 
though  they  have  the  frailties  of  men,  have  also 
their  virtues,  their  affections,  and  their  feelings :  that 
they  can  repay  good  offices  with  gratitude,  and  ill 
ones  with  neglect ;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  our 
favour,  till  they  have  deserved  our  displeasure.  I 
shall  only  add,  for  the  information  of  my  conre« 
spondents,  that  I  shall  pay  no  regard  to  the  com- 
plaints that  are  sent  me  against  bad  servants,!  unless 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  come  from 
good  masters. 
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"  TO  MR.  FJTZ-ADAM. 


<( 


SIR, 


y  From  a  full  conviction  that  your  ears  are  always 
open  to  the  afflicted,  I  presume  to  send  you  the 
fetory  of  my  distress,  which  is  left  to  your  discre- 
tion whether  or  no  it  be  deserving  of  public  com- 
iniseration.  Previous,  however,  to  what  relates 
immediately  to  myself,  be  so  kind  as  to  indulge  an 
elderly  man,  whose  infirmity  it  is  to  be  talkative, 
and  who  delights  in  a  long  train  of  animadversions 
upon  every  interesting  occurrence. 

•*  At  the  creation  of  your  World  your  modesty 
suggested  that  the  advantages  accruing  from  it 
mignt  enable  you  in  due  time  to  keep  a  one-horse 
chair,  and  that  as  soon  as  you  were  in  possession 
of  this  vehicle,  you  would  invite  the  reader  to  a 
seat  in  it,  and  occasionally  make  the  tour  of  the 
adjacent  villages.  But  whether  you  are  enabled  to 
set  up  this  equipage  or  not,  I  would  advise  you,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  to  withdraw  your  laudable 
purpose  of  reforming  vice  triumphant  in  town,  and 
to  let  your  endeavours  be  directed  to  confirm  virtue 
militant  in  the  country.  Drinking,  gaming,  atheism, 
and  the  minor  vices,  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  more  or  less  swarmed  in  our  capital,  have  been 
combated  by  the  most  eminent  divines,  moralists, 
and  poets,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  help  looking  upon  almost  every  species  of 
dissoluteness  as  a  kind  of  plague :  and  if  1  was 
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worthy  of  advising  the  legislature,  I  should  propose 
that  a  line  of  circumvallation  might  be  made  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  all  round  the  town,  and  a 
guard  appointed  to  prohibit  all  persons,  betraying 
the  least  symptom  of  any  of  these  epidemical  dis- 
eases, from  passing  the  line.  Provided  always^ 
that  in  case  a  radicad  cure  shall  be  effected  on  a  pa* 
tient  or  patients,  he,  she,  or  they,  on  a  proper  cer- 
tificate declaring  them  free  from  all  infection,  may 
be  privileged  to  quit  those  noisome  quarters,  and 
retire  into  the  country.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
method  by  which  the  miserable  objects  that  range 
under  the  several  denominations  of  gamestersy 
swearers,  liars,  drunkards,  coxcombs,  fashion-mon- 
gers, &c.  in  either  sex,  may  be  excluded  all  com- 
munion with  those  who  are  untainted. 

**  A  considerate  person  cannot  pass  a  coxcomb 
in  his  walks,  without  being  sensibly  hurt  at  the  re- 
flection that  such  a  calamity  is  incident  to  human 
nature.  These  deplorable  creatures  are  incapaci- 
tated from  concealing  their  complaint :  a  primary 
symptom  is  a  total  suppression  of  every  reasonable 
thought:  af^er  which,  there  can  be  no  wonderi  if, 
when  they  are  become  fools,  they  put  on  the  habit 
of  their  order,  and  continue  to  fatigue  the  inven- 
tion of  their  tradesmen,  with  a  view  to  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  time. 

**  What,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  shall  we  say  to  those 
persons  who  will  subject  themselves  to  infection  by 
a  communication  with  such  wretches  ?  I  could  as 
soon  pay  a  visit  to  a  man  born  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  sake  of  conversation,  as  deceive  myself  with 
the  idea  of  improvement  with  one  of  these  cox- 
combs. The  notoriety  of  the  symptoms  attending 
this  disease,  makes  it  needless  to  recite  them  all ; 
a  vast  pomp  of  dress,  an  habitual  contraction  of 
thfi  muscles  to  a  grin,  with  a  continual  incoherent 
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kind  of  prattle^  are  so  many  characteristics  of  their 
distemper.  And,  I  fear,  the  validity  of  our  plea 
would  be  rejected,  should  we  urge  that  we  fell 
inadyertently  into  their  company  ;  since  they  ge- 
nerally carry  their  heads,  like  those  of  posts  on 
a  foot-path,  sufficiently  whitened,  to  deter  even 
the  moat  heedless  from  stumbling  on  them  in  the 
dark. 

**  Among  the  several  pestilences  which  consti- 
tute the  general  plague,  no  one  is  of  equal  fatality 
with  that  of  fashion.  Those  who  are  seized  with 
this  phrensy,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous,  so 
are  they  the  most  extravagant  in  their  actions.  The 
females  discover  their  being  tainted,  by  every  ges- 
ticulation of  a  Cousin  Betty,  They  wear  no  cap, 
.and  only  substitute  in  its  room  variety  of  trumpery 
iribands,  tied  up  with  no  other  propriety  than  the 
present  fit  shall  happen  to  direct.  Let  your  eye 
travel  over  the  whole  person,  and,  by  the  disposition 
of  the  dress,  you  will  no  longer  hesitate  if  the 
imagination  is  disturbed.  By  what  means,  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam,  except  by  the  e£iects,  shall  we  deter* 
mine  the. mens  sanaf  And  what  Judgement  ought 
we  to  pass  upon  those  crowds  of  females,  who  are 
every  day  tottering  along  the  public  walks  upon 
peg-heels  ?  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  repug- 
nant to  common  sense,  than  this  contrivance  in  the 
ladies  to  wesson  their  support,  who  had  before  too 
great  an  aptitude  to  falL  If  there  can  be  any  rea- 
son assigned  for  so  strange  a  conduct,  it  must  be 
this,  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  diminish  the 
Jbase,  after  they  had  lightened  the  capital. 

**  It  would  be  a  downright  arraignment  of  your  sa- 
gacity to  imagine  that  the  malignant  consequences 
Annexed  to  this  distemper  are  unnoticed  by  you. 
An  object,  whose  entire  mass  of  blood  is  corrapt- 
«d  by  fashion^  becomes  not  unworthy  the  cogni- 
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zance  of  the  higher  powers,  as  the  most  prejudicial 
being  to  a  civil  society.  In  order  to  think  as  I  do, 
you  need  only  to  consider  what  are  the  evils  con- 
sequential to  fashion.  Are  they  not  those  of  folly, 
pride,  extravagance,  gaming,  and  even  dishonesty? 
JPersons  afflicted  with  this  malady  are  apt  to  ima- 
:gine  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  pay  their 
just  debts ;  while  those  contracted  at  a  gamine«table 
are  to  be  discharged  with  all  the  punctumity  of 
honesty* 

^*  These  reflections,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  heart-felt  concern  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  prosperous  growth  of  every  kind  of 
iniquity  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  of  endangering  her 
political  health.  One  should  be  apt  to  believe  that 
our  own  soil  was  not  pregnant  enough  with  vtcOi 
while  we  are  daily  adopting  every  exotic  folly. 
Our  natural  enemy,  even  antecedent  to  conquesti 
is  imposing  upon  us,  not  only  her  language,  but 
her  manners  and  her  dress.  A  superficial  view  of 
the  history  of  old  Rome  will  present  us  with  every 
similar  circumstance  of  corruption, — God  forbid  a 
similar  fate  should  overtake  us  ! 

'*  I  have  hitherto  suppressed  an  inclination  to 
trouble  you  with  my  disapprobation  of  the  times ; 
and  nothing  less  than  an  open  violation  of  all  the 
laws  of  decency,  good  sense  and  duty,  in  my  own 
family,  could  have  prompted  me  to  enlarge  the  list 
of  your  correspondents.  I  am  now.  Sir,  at  my  pa- 
ternal estate,  where  I  constantly  reside,  unless  some 
unavoidable  occurrence  breaks  in  upon  my  retire- 
ment, and  calls  me  to  town.  In  the  younger  part 
of  my  days,  by  virtue  of  public  enjoyments,  I  was 
admitted  to  a  pretty  large  commerce  with  mankind; 
but  on  my  father's  decease,  satiated  with  the  plea- 
sures of  high  life,  I  withdrew  in  my  forty-first  year 
to  the  place  I  now  write  from.    I  am  conscious 
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of  no  very  material  imprudence  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  except  my  marriage,  which  has 
shaded  my  Tisionaiy  prospect  of  happiness  with  the 
heaviest  aisquietude.  Two  daughters  only  are  the 
issue  of  this  marriage ;  who,  thanks  to  the  tuition 
of  their  mother,  are  not  wanting  in  any  single  ac- 
complishment of  modish  education.  They  speak 
French  before  they  understand  English,  and  play 
at  cards  for  pounds,  without  knowing  the  value  of 
a  shilling ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  a  patrician  disrelish 
of  economy,  speak' themselves  the  incontested  chil- 
dren of  Sir  Pope  Pedigree's  daughter.  I  forbear, 
to  mention  the  manner  in  which,  with  their  mo- 
ther's connivance,  they  affect  to  expose  the  obscu- 
rity of  my  family;  because  I  must  acknowledge  it 
to  have  been  destitute  of  the  honour  of  a  dignified 
spendthrift,  or  an  illustrious  suicide. 

**  Having  lived  so  long  a  voluntary  exile  from  the 
beau  monde,  my  maxims  are  exploded  as  quite 
obsolete*  My  wife  and  daughters  are  perpetually 
assuring  me  that  I  act  in  no  respect  like  any  of  my 
polite  neighbours :  I  will  not  dispute  that  they  have 
some  colour  of  truth  for  this  assertion;  for  you 
must  be  sensible,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  a  man  in  his  grand  climacteric  to  divest 
himself  of  old  accustomed  prejudices ;  and  though 
I  profess  all  imaginable  deference  to  my  great 
neighbours,  they  must  excuse  the  aukward  parti- 
cularity I  have  of  paying  my  debts,  and  of  obsti- 
nately persevering  in  going  now  and  then  to  church. 
Besides  what  I  have  mentioned,  I  have  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  seeing,  that  nothing  which  either  my  an- 
cestors or  I  have  done,  within  or  without  doors,  is 
in  the  least  correspondent  with  my  family's  taste. 
The  garden  is  a  devoted  victim  to  their  caprice  ; 
last  summer  they  erected  in  it  a  Chinese  temple, 
but  it  proved  too  cold  to  be  inhabited.  In  the  win- 
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ter,  all  ray  Christmas  blocks  went  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  hermitage,  which  is  only  tenanted  by  my 
girls,  and  the  female  hermits  of  taste  of  their  jeic* 
quaintance.  This  spring  I  narrowly  escaped  the  re- 
putation of  building  a  ruin  in  my  park  ;  but  luckily 
as  my  workmen  were  lopping  some  of  my  trees, 
they  opened,  by  mere  accident,  a  prospect  to  my 
lord  Killdollar's  house,  the  noblest,  perhaps,  and 
most  natural  ruin  extant. 

'<  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  the  instances 
I  could  enumerate;  but,  not  to  tire  your  patience 
by  a  long  detail  of  grievances,  I  shall  close  my 
letter  with  observing,  that  I  see  a  succession  of 
them  before  me  while  my  wife  is  above  polluting 
the  blood  of  the  Pedigrees,  by  admitting  into  her 
composition  the  least  tincture  of  afiPabilit^;  and 
while  my  daughters  are  in  a  fair  way  of  dymg  un- 
married, by  their  polite  behaviour,  and  meretri- 
cious style  of  dress.  If  the  reasonableness  of  my 
complaint  should  obtain  the  sanction  of  your  ap- 
probation, and  be  countenanced  in  the  World,  it 
will  In  some  measure  alleviate  the  affliction  of, 

**  SIR, 

^'  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer.'* 
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It  has  been  the  constant  practice  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  for  people  to  recommend  the  particular 
wares  they  deal  in,  by  setting  forth  that  they  are 
more  essentially  necessary  at  me  present  time,  than 
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they  were  ever  known  to  be  in  times  past.  The 
doctor,  to  recommend  his  elixir  for  the  nerves,  ad- 
dresses .  you  with,  '  Never  were  nervous  decays, 
Ac.  so  frequent  as  at  present.'  The  man  of  leam- 
bg  prefaces  his  discourse  upon  occult  qualities 
with,  *  Never  was  there  so  total  a  decay  of  lite- 
rature as  at  present ;'  and  the  divine  introduces  his 
volume  of  sermons  with,  '  Never  did  sin  and  folly 
abound  so  much  as  at  present/ 

But  though  this  method  may  be  a  very  good  one, 
and  may  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  increase 
of  trade,  I  have  always  considered  it  as  somewhat 
bordering  upon  crafl,  and  have  therefore  rejected 
it,  to  pursue  a  contrary  practice.  Never  was  man- 
kind so  good  as  at  present,  I  say  again  and  again : 
for  however  unwise  or  unrighteous  the  people  of 
these  nations  may  have  been  two  years  ago,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived  how  greatly  they  are  im- 
proved in  their  understandings,  and  amended  in 
their  morals,  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  these 
my  lucubrations. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion,  I  suppose  from  the 
effects  which  they  find  to  have  been  produced  in 
Ibemselves,  that  every  individual  of  my  readers  has 
been,  in  some  respect  or  other,  the  better  for  me  : 
but  this  perhaps  may  be  carrying  the  matter  a  little 
too  far ;  and  mdeed  I  have  a  private  reason  for 
thmking  that  there  may  be  here  and  there  one, 
who,  though  a  constant  reader  of  these  excellent 
essays,  has  received  no  benefit  from  them  at  all. 
Tliere  are  people  in  the  world,  who,  because 
they  pride  themselves  upon  contradicting  an  estab- 
lished opinion,  have  suggested,  in  a  whisper,  that 
this  is  not  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  very  best  paper  that  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished in  any  age  or  country.  And  to  confess  a 
truth,  which  wUI,  no  doubt,  be  as  surprising  to  my 
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readers  as  it  was  to  me,  I  have  actually  received  a 
letter,  writtea  in  sober  sadness,  and  without  the 
least  intention  to  be  witty,  insinuating  that  I  am 
growing  dull,  and  advising  me  to  lay  down  my 
paper,  while  I  can  do  it  with  honour.  But  as  I 
nave  hitherto  found  my  wit  to  be  inexhaustiblCt 
and  as  I  have  now,  as  much  as  ever,  the  good  oS 
my  country  at  heart,  I  am  willing  to  continue  these 
my  labours  while  there  are  the  least  gleanings  of 
folly  remaining,  and  till  I  can  have  the  glory  of 
effecting  a  thorough  reformation. 

To  follow  this  great  and  laudable  desisn,  I  must 
beg  of  my  correspondents  to  be  very  diligent  in 
their  inquiries  after  what  was  doing  in  town,  and 
that  they  will  neglect  no  opportunity  of  transmit- 
ting me  all  the  intelligence  they  can  get  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  among  other  matters  of  conse- 
quence, if  there  is  yet  any  such  thing  as  play  going 
on  at  White's.  I  should  like  also  to  hear  that  the 
proposal  for  establishing  lectures  in  divinity  and 
moral  philosophy  next  winter  in  the  great  room  at 
St.  James's  coffee-house,  has  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  club.  The  repeated  assurances 
which  I  am  daily  receiving  that  fornication  and 
adultery  are  entirely  at  a  stand  in  this  great  metro- 
polis, are  highly  agreeable  to  me;  as  also  that  the 
great  increase  of  bloom,  which  has  of  late  been  so 
very  observable  on  the  cheeks  of  ladies  of  fashion, 
is  wholly  owing  to  their  abhorrence  of  cards  and 
late  hours.  I  hear  with  great  self-congratuladon 
and  delight  from  the  city,  that  they  are  hourly  in- 
creasing in  frugality  and  industry,  and  that  neither 
hazard,  nor  any  unlawful  game  at  cards,  has  been 
so  much  as  thought  of  at  their  clubs  for  this  twelve- 
month past.  But,  above  all,  I  am  charmed  with 
the  accounts  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceived of  the  last  general  election.   That  inflexible 
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abhorrence  of  bribery  and  corruption,  which  so  vi- 
libly  and  oniversally  manifested  itself  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  constituents  as  well  as 
candidateSy  must  be  an  incontestable  proof  of  th& 
consummate  virtue  of  the  present  times. 

From  all  tliese  happy  considerations,  I  am  per- 
fectly of  opinion  with  the  late  Mr.  Whiston,  that 
the  Millennium,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  just  upon 
earth,  is  very  near  at  hand.  When  that  long- 
expected  time  arrives,  I  shall  consider  the  plan  of 
tlus  paper  as  complete,  and  conclude  it  the  Thurs- 
day following^  with  a  benediction  to  my  readers. 

It  has  been  owing  to  this  general  reformation, 
which  I  flatter  myself  has  been  principally  brought 
about  by  these  weekly  essays,  that  I  have  thought 
fit  to  suppress  certain  letters,  lately  come  to  hand, 
which  are  filled  with  most  unreasonable  complaints 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  One  of  these  let- 
ters laments  very  emphatically  the  great  increase 
of  popery  among  us,  and  begs  that  I  would  post- 
pone every  amusing  speculation,  to  attack  with 
gravity  and  argument  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation.    The  same  letter  recommends,  in  a  post- 
script, some  necessary  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  desires  that  my  next 
paper  may  be  an  address  to  the  bishops  upon  that 
occasion.  Another  of  these  letters  inveighs  bitterly 
against  the  universality  of  skittle-grounds  in  the 
^rdens  of  people  of  fashion,  and  assures  me  that 
It  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  reformation,  while  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  nay,  even  the  clergy  themselves, 
are  misspending  their  time  in  the  unchristian-like 
diversions  of  porters  and  draymen.     The  letter 
signed  Decerns,  complaining  of  Brunetta's  naked- 
ness at  church,  had  long  ago  received  a  place  in 
these  papers,  if  I  could  have  been  convinced  that 
it  had  less  of  invention  in  it  than  of  reality :  for  I 
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am  assured  by  a  particular  friend,  who  is  a  con« 
stant  frequenter  of  all  public  places,  that  since  my 
repeated  animadversions  on  that  subject,  there 
is  not  a  pair  of  naked  shoulders  to  be  seen  either 
for  love  or  money.  He  proceeds  further  to  as- 
sure me,  that  those  excellent  animadversions 
have  given  the  ladies  such  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  all  kinds  of  nakedness,  that  a  party  of 
them  going  this  summer  from  Richmond  to  Vaux- 
hall  by  water,  chose  rather  to  see  a  handsome 
young  fellow  go  to  the  bottom,  as  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  swim  across  the  Thames,  than  to  take  him 
into  their  boat:  and  when  the  watermen  begged 
for  God's  sake  that  they  might  save  the  young 
man's  life,  the  eldest  of  the  ladies  protested  with 
great  vehemence,  that  she  had  rather  the  whole 
odious  sex  should  perish,  than  have  her  modesty 
afironted  with  the  sight  of  a  naked  man. 

But  though  every  reformation  of  this  kind  is  a 
sensible  pleasure  to  me,  I  am  very  far  from  attri- 
buting tne  whole  merit  of  it  to  myself;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  with  the  utmost  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  acknowledge  the  many  and  great  helps  which 
I  have  received  from  correspondents,  whose  names, 
whenever  they  come  to  be  mentioned  in  this  un- 
dertaking, will  reflect  an  honour  upon  my  own.  It 
is  to  these  gentlemen,  more  than  to  myself,  that  I 
am  to  ascribe  the  reformation  abovementioned : 
and  because,  as  I  said  before,  in  spite  of  our 
endeavours  to  make  mankind  perfect,  there  is 
still  perhaps  a  little  sprinkling  of  folly  remaining 
amongst  us :  and  as  the  Millennium  may  possibly 
be  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  Mr.  Whiston 
and  I  have  so  sanguinely  imagined  it  to  be ;  and 
moreover,  considering  the  comparative  weakness 
of  my  own  abilities ;  I  hereby  request  and  entreat 
of  my  correspendentSi  that  they  will  continue  to 
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favour  me  with  their  assistance  in  this  work,  which 
wQl  most  certainly  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  very  first  Thursday  after  the  said  Millennium 
shall  commence. 

I  cannot  show  myself  more  in  earnest  upon  this 
occasion,  than  by  closing  my  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowing humble  address  to  one  of  its  ablest  sup- 
porters. 

ADAM  FITZ-ADAM    TO   THE  *  OF  •**. 

With  grateful  heart  Fitz-Adam  greets  ye» 
And  in  these  rhimes,  my  Lord,  entreats  ye, 
That  you  once  more  the  world  would  prop, 
Which,  but  for  strength  like  yours,  must  drop ; 
For  I,  grown  weak  and  somewhat  older, 
Feel  it  too  heavy  on  my  shoulder  : 
And  well  I  may ;  for  bards  have  sung. 
That  giant  Atlas,  huge  and  strong. 
Oft  found  his  world  too  great  a  load» 
And  ask*d  assistance  of  a  god, 
Who  eased  his  back  with  Uttle  pain. 
And  set  the  world  to  rights  again. 
So  I  from  you,  my  great  Alcides, 
Whose  aim  my  glory  and  my  pride  is, 
Bequest,  my  Lord — You  know  my  drift — 
That  you  would  lend  me  t*other  lift : 
Your  smallest  efifbrt  is  enough. 
The  same  you  use  in  taking  snuff: 
You  smile,  my  Lord — ^indeed  'tis  true, 
A  finger  and  your  thumb  will  do. 
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An  old  friend  and  fellow-student  of  mine  at 'the 
university  called  upon  me  the  other  morning,  an4 
found  me  reading  Plato's  Symposion.    1  laid  down 
my  book  to  receive  him,  which,  after  the  first  usual 
compliments,  he  took  up,  saying,  *  You  will  give 
me  leave  to  see  what  was  the  object  of  your  stu- 
dies/ *  Nothing  less  than  the  divine  Plato,'  said  I^ 
*  that  amiable  philosopher — '  *  with  whom,'  inter- 
rupted my  friend,  *  Cicero  declares  that  he  would 
rather  be  in  the  wrong,  than  in  the  right  with  any 
other.*    *  I  cannot,'  replied  I,  *  carry  my  venera- 
tion for  him  to  that  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but  yet, 
wherever  I  understand  him,  for  I  confess  I  do  not 
every  where,  I  prefer  him  to  all  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers: his  Symposion  more  particularly  en- 
gages and  entertains  me,  as  I  see  there  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  the  most  eminent  men,  of 
the  politest  times,  of  the  politest  city  of  Greece. 
Ana,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  moderns,  I  much 
question  whether  an  account  of  a  modern  Sympo- 
sion, though  written  by  the  ablest  hand,  could  be 
read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  improvement.'  '  I 
do  not  know  that,'  replied  my  friend,  *  for  though 
I  revere  the  ancients  as  much  as  you  possibly  can, 
and  look  upon  the  moderns  as  pigmies,  when  com- 
pared to  those  giants,  yet  if  we  come  up  to,  or  near 
them,  in  any  thing,  it  is  the  elegancy  and  delicacy 
of  our  convivial  intercourse.' 

I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this  doubt  of  my 
friend's,  because  I  knew  that  he  implicitly  sub- 
scribed to,  and  superstitiously  maintained,  all  the 
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articles  of  the  classical  faith.  I  therefore  asked 
him  whether  he  was  serious?  He  answered  me  that 
he  was :  that  in  his  mind  Plato  spun  out  that  silly 
affiiir  of  love  too  fine  and  too  long ;  and  that,  if  I 
would  but  let  him  introduce  me  to  the  club  of 
which  he  was  an  unworthy  member,  he  believed  I 
should  at  least  entertain  the  same  doubt,  or  perhaps 
even  decide  in  favour  of  the  moderns.  I  thanked 
my  friend  for  his  kind  offer,  but  added,  that  in 
whatever  society  he  was  an  unworthy  member,  I 
diould  be  still  a  more  unworthy  guest.  That  more- 
over my  retired  and  domestic  turn  of  life  was  as 
inconsistent  with  the  engagements  of  a  club,  as  my 
natural  taciturnity  amongst  strangers  would  be  mis- 
placed in  the  midst  of  all  that  festal  mirth  and 
gaiety.     *  You  mistake  me  answered  my  friend  ;' 

*  every  member  of  our  club  has  the  privilege  of 
bringing  one  friend  along  with  him,  who  is  by  no 
means  thereby  engaged  to  become  a  member  of  it: 
and  as  for  your  taciturnity,  we  have  some  silent 
members,  who,  by  the  way,  are  none  of  our  worst. 
Silent  people  never  spoil  company,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, by  being  good  hearers,  encourage  good 
speakers.'  '  But  I  have  another  difficulty/  answered 
I,  *  and  that,  I  doubt,  a  very  solid  one,  which  is, 
that  I  drink  nothing  but  water.'  '  So  much  the 
worse  for  you,'  replied  my  friend,  who,  by  the  bye, 
loves  his  bottle  most  academically  ;  '  you  will  pay 
for  the  claret  you  do  not  drink.  We  use  no  com- 
pulsion, every  one  drinks  as  little  as  he  pleases — ' 

*  Which  I  presume,' interrupted  I,  'is  as  much  as  he 
can.'  ^  That  is  just  as  it  happens,'  said  he ;  *  some- 
times, it  is  true,  we  make  pretty  good  sittings ; 
but  for  my  own  part.  I  choose  to  go  home  alwavs 
before  eleven :  for,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  the 
sitting  up  late,  and  not  the  drink,  that  destroys  the 
constitution.*    As  I  found  that  my  friend  would 
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have  taken  a  refusal  ill,  I  told  him  that  for  this- 
once  I  would  certainly  attend  him  to  the  club,  but 
desired  him  to  give  me  previously  the  outlines  of 
the  characters  of  the  sitting  members,  that  I  might 
know  how  to  behave  myself  properly.  *  Your  pre- 
caution,' said  he,  'is  a  prudent  one,  and  I  will  make 
you  so  well  acquainted  with  them  beforehand,  that 
you  shall  not  seem  a  stranger  when  among  them. 
You  must  know  then  that  our  club  consists  of  at 
least  forty  members  when  complete.  Of  these, 
many  are  now  in  the  country ;  and  besides,  we 
have  some  vacancies  which  cannot  be  filled  up  till 
next  winter.  Palsies  and  apoplexies  have  of  late, 
I  don't  know  why,  been  pretty  rife  among  us,  and 
carried  oft'  a  good  many.  It  is  not  above  a  week 
ago,  that  poor  Tom  Toastwell  fell  on  a  sudden 
under  the  table,  as  we  thought,  only  a  little  in  drink, 
but  he  was  carried  home  and  never  spoke  more* 
Those  whom  you  will  probably  meet  with  to-day 
are,  first  of  all,  lord  Feeble,  a  nobleman  of  admira- 
ble sense,  a  true  fine  gentleman,  and,  for  a  man  of 
quality,  a  pretty  classic  He  has  lived  rather  fast 
nirmerly,  and  impaired  his  constitution  by  sitting 
up  late,  and  drinking  your  thin  sharp  wines.  He 
18  still  what  you  call  nervous,  which  makes  him  a 
little  low-spirited  and  reserved  at  first;  but  he 
grows  very  afiable  and  cheerful  as  soon  as  he  has 
warmed  his  stomach  with  about  a  bottle  of  good 
claret. 

*  Sir  Tunbelly  Guzzle  is  a  very  worthy  north- 
country  baronet,  of  a  good  estate,  and  one  who 
was  beforehand  in  the  world,  till  being  twice 
chosen  knight  of  the  shire,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence ffot  a  pretty  employment  at  court,  he  run 
out  considerably.  He  has  left  off  housekeeping, 
and  is  now  upon  a  retrieving  scheme.  He  is  the 
heartiest,  honestest  fellow  living ;  and  though  he  is 
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a  man  ijf  very  few  words,  I  can  assure  you  he  doet 
not  want  sense.  He  had  a  university  education, 
and  has  a  good  notion  of  the  classics.  The  poor 
man  is  confined  half  the  year  at  least  with  the  gout, 
and  has  besides  an  inveterate  scurvy,  which  I  can- 
not account  for :  no  man  can  live  more  regularly  ; 
he  eats  nothing  but  plain  meat,  and  very  little  of 
that :  he  drinks  no  thin  wines,  and  never  sits  up 
kte ;  for  he  has  his  full  dose  by  eleven. 

*  Colonel  Culverin  is  a  brave  old  experienced 
oicer,  though  but  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  foot. 
Between  you  and  me,  he  has  had  great  injustice 
done  him,  and  is  now  commanded  by  many  who 
were  not  born  when  he  first  came  into  the  army. 
He  has  served  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltar; 
and  would  have  been  in  all  the  late  battles  in  Flan- 
ders, had  the  regiment  been  ordered  there.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  hear  him  talk  of  war.  He  is  the  best 
natured  man  alive,  but  a  little  too  jealous  of  his 
honour,  and  too  apt  to  be  in  a  passion  ;  but  that  is 
soon  over,  and  then  he  is  sorry  for  it.  I  fear  he  is 
dropsical,  which  I  impute  to  his  drinking  your 
champaigns  and  burgundies.  He  got  that  ill  habit 
abroad. 

'  Sir  George  Plyant  is  well  born,  has  a  genteel 
fortune,  keeps  the  very  best  company,  and  is  to  be 
sare  one  of  the  best  bred  men  alive:  he  is  so  good- 
natured,  that  he  seems  to  have  no  will  of  his  own. 
He  will  drink  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  please,  and 
no  matter  of  what.  He  has  been  a  mighty  man 
with  the  ladies  formerly,  and  loves  the  crack  of  the 
whip  still.  He  is  our  news-monger ;  for  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  he  goes  to  court 
every  day,  and  consequently  knows  pretty  well 
what  is  going  forward  tliere.  Poor  gentleman  !  I 
fear  we  shall  not  keep  him  long ;  for  he  seems  far 
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gone  in  a  consumption,  though  the  doctors  say  it  is 
only  a  nervous  atrophy* 

'  Will  Sitfast  is  the  best  natured  fellow  living, 
and  an  excellent  companion,  though  he  seldom 
speaks ;  but  he  is  no  flincher,  and  sits  every  man'g 
hand  out  at  the  club.  He  is  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  can  write  very  pretty  Latin  verses.  I  doubt 
he  is  in  a  declining  way :  for  a  paralytic  stroke  has 
lately  twitched  up  one  side  of  his  mouth  so,  that 
he  is  now  obliged  to  take  his  wine  diagonally. 
However  he  keeps  up  his  spirits  bravely,  and  never 
shams  his  glass. 

'  Doctor  Carbuncle  is  an  honest,  jolly,  merry 
parson,  well  affected  to  the  government,  and  muco 
of  a  gentleman.  He  is  the  life  of  our  club,  instead 
of  being  the  least  restraint  upon  it.  He  is  an  ad- 
mirable scholar,  and  I  really  believe  has  all  Horace 
by  heart ;  I  know  he  has  him  always  in  his  pocket. 
His  red  face,  inflamed  nose,  and  swelled  legs, 
make  him  generally  thought  a  hard  drinker  bj 
those  who  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  I  never  saw  him  disguised 
with  liquor  in  my  life.  It  is  true,  he  is  a  very 
large  man,  and  can  hold  a  great  deal,  which  makes 
the  colonel  call  him,  pleasantly  enough,  a  vessel  of 
election. 

*  The  last  and  least,  concluded  my  friend,  it 
your  humble  servant,  such  as  I  am ;  and  if  you 
please  we  will  go  and  walk  in  the  park  till  dinner 
time.'  I  agreed,  and  we  sat  out  together.  But 
here  the  reader  will  perhaps  expect  that  I  should 
let  him  walk  on  a  little,  while  I  give  his  character. 
We  were  of  the  same  year  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge  :  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good 
family,  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  had  just  got  a 
fellowship  in  the  college,  when  his  elder  brother 
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dying,  he  succeeded  to  an  easy  fortune,  and  re- 
solved to  make  himself  easy  with  it,  that  is,  to  do 
nothing.  As  he  had  resided  long  in  college,  he  had 
contracted  all  the  habits  and  prejudices,  the  lazi- 
ness, the  soaking,  the  pride,  and  the  pedantry  of 
the  doyster,  which  after  a  certain  time  are  never 
to  be  rubbed  off.  He  considered  the  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  as  the  utmost 
effort  of  the  human  understanding,  and  a  glass  of 
good  wine  in  good  company,  as  the  highest  pitch 
of  human   felicity.    Accordingly  he  passes  his 
mornings  in  reading  the  classics,  most  of  which  he 
has  long  had  by  heart,  and  his  evenings  in  drinking 
his  glass  of  eood  wine,  which,  by  frequent  fillings 
amounts  at  least  to  two,  and  often  to  three  bottles 
a  day.    I  must  not  omit  mentioning  that  my  friend! 
18  tormented  with  the  stone,  which  misfortune  he 
imputes  to  his  once  having  drank  water  for  a  month , 
by  the  prescription  of  the  late  doctor  Cheyne,  ami 
by  no  means  to  at  least  two  quarts  of  claret  a  daj', 
for  these  last  thirty  years.  To  return  to  my  friend: 
*  I  am  very  much  mistaken/  said  he,  as  we  we?re 
walking  in  the  park,  *  if  you  do  not  thank  me  for 
procuring  this  day's  entertainment :   for  a  set  of 
wortnier  gentlemen  to  be  sure  never  lived.'  *  I  ma  ke 
no  doubt  of  it,'  said  I, '  and  am  therefore  the  more 
concerned  when  I  reflect  that  this  club  of  worthy 
gentlemen  might,  by  your  own  account,  be  not  im- 
properly called  an  hospital  of  incurables,  as  there 
is  not  one  among  them  who  does  not  labour  uiider 
some  chronical  and  mortal  distemper.'    *  I  see  what 
you  would  be  at,'  answered  my  friend^  '  you  would 
msinuate  that  it  is  all  owing  to  wine  :  but  let  me 
assure  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  wine,  especially 
claret,  if  neat  and  good,  can  hurt  no  man.'     I  did 
not  reply  to  this  aphorism  of  my  friend's,  wliich  I 
knew  would  draw  on  too  long  a  discussion,  espe- 
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cially  as  we  were  just  going  into  the  club-room^ 
where  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  one  of  the 
great  congtitutional  principles.  The  account  of  this 
modern  Syroposion  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  next 
paper. 
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My  friend  presented  me  to  the  company,  in  what 
Jie  thought  the  most  obliging  manner ;  but  which, 
I  confess,  put  me  a  little  out  of  countenance. 
*  Give  me  leave,  gentlemen/  said  he,  '  to  present 
to  you  my  old  friend  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  World.'  The  word  author  instantly 
eixited  the  attention  of  the  whole  company,  and 
drew  all  their  eyes  upon  me :  for  people  who  are 
not  apt  to  write  themselves,  have  a  strange  ca- 
riosity to  see  a  live  author.  The  gentlemen  re- 
ceived me  in  common,  with  those  gestures  that  in- 
timate welcome ;  and  I  on  my  part  respectfully 
muttered  some  of  those  nothings,  which  stand  in- 
stead of  the  something  one  should  say,  and  perhaps 
do  full  as  well. 

The  weatlier  being  hot,  the  gentlemen  were  re- 
freshing themselves  before  dinner,  with  what  they 
called  a  cool  tankard  ;  in  which  they  successively 
drank  to  me.  When  it  came  to  my  turn,  1  thought 
1  could  not  decently  decline  drinking  the  gentle- 
men's healths,  which  1  did  aggregately  ;  but  how 
was  f  surprised,  when  upon  the  first  taste  I  dis- 
covered that  this  cooling  and  refreshing  draught 
was  composed  of  the  strongest  mountain  wine, 
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lowered  indeed  with  a  very  little  lemon  and  water, 
bat  then  heightened  again,  by  a  quantity  of  those 
comfortable  aromatics,  nutmeg  and  ginger  1     Din- 
ner, which  had  been  called  for  more  than  once  with 
some  impatience,  was  at  last  brought  up,  upon  the 
coloneFs  threatening  perdition  to  the  master  and 
all  the  waiters  of  the  house,  if  it  was  delayed  two 
minutes  longer.     We  sat  down  without  ceremony, 
and  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down  than  every  body, 
except  myself,  drank  every  body's  health,  which 
made  a  tumultuous  kind  of  noise.    I  observed  with 
surprise,  that  the  common  quantity  of  wine  was  put 
into  glasses  of  an  immense  size  and  weight ;  but 
my  surprise  ceased  when  I  saw  the  tremulous  hands 
that  took  them,  and  for  which  I  supposed  they 
were  intended  as  ballast.    But  even  this  precaution 
did  not  protect  the  nose  of  doctor  Carbuncle  from 
a  severe  shock,  in  his  attempt  to  hit  his  mouth. 
The  colonel,  who  observed  this  accident,  cried  out 
pleasantly,  '  Why  doctor,  I  find  you  are  but  a  bad 
engineer.     While  you  aim  at  your  mouth  you  will 
never  hit  it,  take  my  word  for  it.     A  floating  bat- 
tery, to  hit  the  mark,  must  be  pointed  something 
above,  or  below  it.    If  you  would  hit  your  mouth, 
direct  your  four-pounder  at  your  forehead,  or  your 
chin.'     The  doctor  good-humou redly  thanked  the 
colonel  for  the  hint,  and  promised  him  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  his  friends  at  Oxford,  where,  he  owned, 
that  he  bad  seen  many  a  good  glass  of  port  spilt  for 
want  of  it.   Sir  Tunbelly  almost  smiled,  Sir  George 
laughed,  and  the  whole  company,  some  how  or 
other,  applauded  this  elegant  piece  of  raillery. 
But  alas !  things  soon  took  a  less  pleasant  turn ;  for 
an  enormous  buttock  of  boiled  salt  beef,  which  had 
succeeded  the  soup,  proved  not  to  be  sufficiently 
corned  for  Sir  Tunbelly,  who  had  bespoke  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Lord  Feeble  took  a  dislike  to  the 
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claret,  which  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  same  which 
they  had  drank  the  day  before ;  it  had  no  silkiness, 
went  rough  off  the  tongue,  and  his  lordship  shrewd* 
ly  suspected  that  it  was  mixed  with  Benecarlo,  or 
some  of  those  black  wines.  This  was  a  commoii 
cause,  and  excited  universal  attention.  The  whole 
company  tasted  it  seriously,  and  every  one  found 
a  different  fault  with  it.  The'uiaster  of  the  house 
was  immediately  sent  for  up,  .xamined,  and  treated 
as  a  criminal.  Sir  Tunbelly  reproached  him  with 
the  freshness  of  the  beef,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  the  others  fell  upon  him  for  the  badness  of  hii 
wines,  telling  him  that  it  was  not  fit  usage  for  such 
eood  customers  as  they  were,  and  in  fine,  threaten- 
ing him  with  a  migration  of  the  club  to  some  other 
house.  The  criminal  laid  the  blame  of  the  beeTs 
not  being  corned  enough  upon  his  cook,  whom  he 
promised  to  turn  away ;  and  attested  heaven  and 
earth  that  the  wine  was  the  very  same  which  they 
had  all  approved  of  the  day  before;  and  as  he  had 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  was  true  Chateau  Margoux. 
*  Chateau  devil,  said  the  colonel  with  warmth,  it  is 
your  d — d  rough  Chaos  wine.'  Will  Sitfast,  who 
thought  himself  obliged  to  articulate  upon  this  oc- 
casion, said,  he  was  not  sure  it  was  a  mixed  wine, 
but  that  indeed  it  drank  down.  *  If  that  is  all,'  in« 
terrupted  the  doctor,  Het  us  e'en  drink  it  up  then. 
Or,  if  that  won't  do,  since  we  cannot  have  the  true 
Falernum,  let  us  take  up  for  once  with  the  vile 
Sabinum.  What  say  you,  gentlemen,  to  good  ho- 
nest port,  which  I  am  convinced  is  a  much  whole- 
somer  stomach  wine  ?'  My  friend,  who  in  his  heart 
loves  port  better  than  any  other  wine  in  the  world, 
willingly  seconded  the  doctor's  motion,  and  spoke 
very  favourably  of  your  Portingal  wines  in  general, 
if  neat.  Upon  this  some  was  immediately  brought 
up,  which  I  observed  my  friend  and  the  doctor 
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ituckto  the  whole  evening.    I  could  not  help  ask- 
i^  the  doctor  if  he  really  preferred  port  to  lighter 
wioes?    To  which  he  answered,  *  You  know,  Mr« 
Fitz-Adaoa,  that  use  is  second  nature ;  and  port  is 
io  a  manner  mother's  milk  to  me ;  for  it  is  what  my 
Alma  Mater  suckles  all  her  numerous  progeny 
with.'    I  silently  a^^ented  to  the  doctor's  account, 
which  I  was  con  vine- 'd  was  a  true  one,  and  then 
attended  to  the  judicious  animadversions  of  the 
odier  gentlemen  upon  the  claret,  which  were  still 
continued,  though  at  the  same  time  they  continued 
to  drink  it.     I  hinted  my  surprise  at  this  to  Sir 
Tanbelly,  who  gravely  answered  me,  and  in  a 
moving  way,  *  Why,  what  can  we  do  ?'   '  Not  drink 
it,  repued  I,  since  it  is  not  good.'    *  But  what  will 
TOO  hftve  us  do  ?  and  how  shall  we  pass  the  even- 
ing ?*  rejoined  the  baronet.  '  One  cannot  go  home 
at  five  o'clock/    *  That  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
use,'  said  L     '  It  may  be  so,  to  a  certain  degree, 
said  the  doctor.     But  give  me  leave  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you  who  drink  nothing  but  water, 
and  live  much  at  home,  how  do  you  keep  up  your 
spirits  ?'  *  Why,  doctor,'  said  I,  *  as  I  never  lower- 
eA  my  spirits  by  strong  liquor,  I  do  not  want  it  to 
raise  them.'     Here  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
coloners  raising  his  voice  and  indignation  against 
the  burgundy  and  champaign,  swearing  that  the 
former  was  ropy,  and  the  latter  upon  the  fret,  and 
Bot  without  some  suspicion  of  cider  and  sugar- 
candy;    notwithstanding  which,   he  drank,  in  a 
bumper  of  it,  confusion  to  the  town  of  Bristol  and 
the  bottle  act.    It  was  a  shame,  he  said,  that  gen- 
tlemen could  have  no  good  burgundies  and  cham- 
paigns, for  the  sake  of  some  increase  of  the  revenue, 
the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  and  such  sort  of 
stuff.   Sir  George  confirmed  the  same,  adding  that 
it  was  scandalous ;  and  the  whole  company  agreed^ 

YOL.  XXIII.  o 
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that  the  new  parliament  would  certainly  repeal  ab 
iabsurd  an  act  the  very  first  session ;  but  if  they  did 
not,  they  hoped  they  would  receive  instructions  tO 
that  purpose  from  their  constituents.   *  To  be  sure/ 

said  the  colonel.     *  What  a  d d  rout  they  made 

about  the  repeal  of  the  Jew-bill,  for  which  nobody 
cared  one  farthing !     But  by  the  way,  continued' 
he,  I  think  every  body  has  done  eating,  and  there- 
fore had  not  we  better  have  the  dinner  taken  away, 
f^nd  the  wine  set  upon  the  table?'     To  this  tnfe 
company  gave  an  unanimous  Ay.     While  this  waft 
doing,  I  asked  my  friend,  with  seeming  seriousness^ 
whether  no  part  of  the  dinner  was  to  be  served  up 
again,  when  the  wine  should  be  set  upon  the  table  ? 
He  seemed  surprised  at  my  question,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  hungry  ?     To  which  I  answered,  No ; 
but  asked  him  in  my  turn  if  he  was  dry  ?  To  which 
he  also  answered.  No.     *  Then  pray,'  replied  I, 
*  why  not  as  well  eat  without  being  hungry,  as  drink 
without  being  dry?*    My  friend  was  so  stunned 
with  this,  that  he  attempted  no  reply,  but  stated 
at  me  with  as  much  astonishment,  as  he  would  ha^ 
done  at  my  great  ancestor  Adam  in  his  primitive 
state  of  nature. 

The  cloth  was  now  taken  away,  and  the  bottles^ 
glasses,  and  dish-clouts  put  upon  the  table ;  when 
Will   Sitfast,  who   I  found  was  perpetual  toasb* 
master,  took  the  chair,  of  course,  as  the  man  of  ap- 
plication to  business.    He  began  the  King's  healtb 
in  a  bumpeu,  which  circulated  in  the  same  manner, 
not  without  some  nice  examinations  of  the  chairman 
as  to  day-light.     The  bottle  standing  by  me,  I  was 
called  upon  by  the   chairman,  who  added,   that 
though  a  water-drinker,  he  hoped  I  would  not  re- 
fuse that  health  in  wine.    I  begged  to  be  excused, 
and  told  him  that  I  never  drank  his  Majesty's  healtii 
at  all,. though  no  one  of  his  subjects  wished  it  more 
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Iieartily  than  I  did.  That  hitherto  it  had  not  ap- 
peared to.  me,  that  there  could  be  the  least  relation 
between  the  wine  I  drank,  and  the  king*s  state  of 
health ;  and  that  till  I  was  convijiced  that  impairing 
my  own  health  would  improve  his  Majesty's,  I  was 
resolved  to  preserve  the  use  of  my  faculties  and  my 
limbs,  to  employ  both  in  his  service,  if  he  could 
ever  have  occasion  for  them.  I  had  foreseen  the 
consequences  of  this  refusal ;  and  though  my  friend 
had  answered  for  my  principles,  I  easily  discovered 
an  air  of  suspicion  in  the  countenances  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  i  overheard  the  Colonel  whisper  to  Lord 
Feeble,  *  This  author  is  a  very  odd  dog.' 

My  friend  was  ashamed  of  me ;  but  however,  to 
help  me  off  as  well  as  he  could,  he  said  to  me  aloud, 
*  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  this  is  one  of  those  singularities 
which  you  have  contracted  by  living  so  much  alone.' 
From  this  moment  the  company  gave  me  up  to  my 
oddnesses,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  me.  I 
leaned  silently  upon  the  table,  waiting  for,  though 
to  say  the  truth,  without  expecting,  some  of  that 
festal  gaiety,  that  urbanity,  and  that  elegant  mirth, 
of  which  my  friend  had  promised  so  large  a  share. 
Instead  of  all  which,  the  conversation  ran  chiefly 
into  narrative,  and  grew  duller  and  duller  with 
every  bottle.  Lord  Feeble  recounted  his  former 
achievements  in  love  and  wine ;  the  colonel  com- 
plained, though  with  dignity,  of  hardships  and  in- 
justice ;  Sir  George  hinted  at  some  important  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  that  day  at  court,  but 
cautiously  avoided  naming  names;  Sir  Tunbelly 
$lept  between  glass  and  glass ;  the  Doctor  and  my 
friend  talked  over  college  matters,  and  quoted 
Latin ;  and  our  worthy  president  applied  himself 
wholly  to  business,  never  speaking  but  to  order ; 
as,  *  Sir,  the  bottle  stands  with  you ;  Sir,  you  are 
to  name  a  toast ;  That  has  been  drank  already ; 

o2  ' 
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Here,  more  claret!'  &c.  In  the  height  of  all  this 
convivial  pleasure,  which  I  plainly  saw  was  come 
to  its  zenith,  I  stole  away  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  went  home ;  where  reflections  upon  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  day  crowded  into  my  mind,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  subject  of  some  future  paper* 
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The  entertainment,  I  do  not  say  the  diversion, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  tumbled  my 
imagination  to  such  a  degree,  and  suggested  such  a 
variety  of  indistinct  ideas  to  my  mind,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  pains  I  took  to  sort  and  digest, 
I  could  not  reduce  them  to  method :  I  shall  there- 
fore throw  them  out  in  this  paper  without  order, 
and  just  as  they  occurred  to  me. 

When  I  considered  that,  perhaps,  two  millions 
of  my  fellow-subjects  passed  two  parts  in  three  of 
their  lives  in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  the 
worthy  members  of  my  friend's  club  passed  theirs, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  that  attractive,  irresistible, 
and  invisible  charm,  for  I  confess  I  saw  none,  to 
which  they  so  deliberately  and  assiduously  sacri- 
ficed  their  time,  their  health,  and  their  reason ;  till 
dipping  accidentally  into  Monsieur  Paschal,  I  read 
upon  the  subject  of  hunting,  the  following  passage. 
*  What,  unless  to  drown  thought,'  says  that  excellent 
writer,  '  can  make  men  throw  away  so  much  time 
upon  a  silly  animal,-  which  they  might  buy  much 
cheaper  in  the  market?    It  hinders  us  from  look* 
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ing  into  ourselves,  which  is  a  view  we  cannot  bear/. 
That  this  is  often  one  motive,  and  sometimes  the 
only  one  of  hunting,  I  can  easily  believe.  But  then 
it  must  be  allowed  too,  that  if  the  jolly  sportsman, 
who  thus  vigorously  runs  away  from  himself,  does 
not  break  his  neck  in  his  flight,  he  improves  his 
health,  at  least,  by  his  exercise.  But  what  other 
motive  can  possibly  be  assigned  for  the  soaker's 
daily  and  seriously  swallowing  his  own  destruction, 
except  that  of  drowning  thought,  and  hindering 
him  from  looking  into  himself,  which  is  a  view  he 
cannot  bear  ? 

Unhappy  the  man  who  cannot  willingly  and  fre- 
quently converse  with  himself;  but  miserable  ii> 
the  highest  degree  is  the  man  who  dares  not.  In 
one  of  these  predicaments  must  that  man  be,  who 
soaks  and  sleeps  away  his  whole  life.  Either  tired 
of  himself  for  want  of  any  reflections  at  all,  or 
dreading  himself  for  fear  of  the  most  tormenting, 
ones,  he  flies  for  refuge  from  his  folly  or  his  guilt, 
to  the  company  of  his  fellow- sufferers,  and  to  the 
intoxication  of  strong  liquors.  • 

Archbishop  Tillotson  asserts,  and  very  truly,  that 
no  man  can  plead  in  defence  of  swearing  that  he 
was  born  of  a  swearing  coiistitution.  I  believe  the 
same  thing  may  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed  of 
drinking.  No  man  is  born  a  drinker.  Drinking,  is 
an  acquired,  not  a  natural  vice.  The  child,  when 
he  first  tastes  strong  liquors,  rejects  them  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  disgust ;  but  is  insensibly  brought  first 
to  bear,  and  then  perhaps  to  like  them,  by  the  folly 
of  his  parents,  who  promise  them  as  an  encouragc- 
pient,  and  give  them  as  a  reward. 

When  the  coroner's  inquest  examines  the  body 
of  one  of  those  unhappy  wretches  who  drown  them- 
selves in  a  pond  or  river,  with  commonly  a  provision 
9f  lead  in  their  pockets,  to  make  the  work  the  surer, 
'         *        o  3         *  •  -    .    • 
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the  verdict  is  either  Jelo  de  se,  or  lunatic.  Is  it  then 
the  water  or  the  suddenness  of  the  plunge,  that 
constitutes  either  the  madness  or  the  guilt  of  the 
act?  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  water  and 
a  wine  suicide?  If  there  be,  it  is  evidently  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former,  which  is  never  so  deliberate 
and  premeditated  as  the  latter.  The  soaker  jogt 
on  with  a  gentler  pace  indeed,  but  to  as  sure  and 
certain  destruction  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  intention, 
would.  I  believe,  upon  examination,  be  generally 
found  to  have  a  good  deal  of  lead  about  him  too. 
He  cannot  allege  in  his  defence,  that  he  has  not 
warning,  since  he  daily  sees,  in  the  chronical  dis* 
tempers  of  all  his  fellow  soakers,  the  fatal  efiects 
of  that  slow  poison  which  he  so  greedily  guzzles; 
for  I  defy  all  the  honest  gentlemen,  that  is,  all  the 
hard  drinkers  in  England,  a  numerous  body  I  doubt, 
to  produce  me  one  single  instance  of  a  Soaker, 
whose  health  and  faculties  are  not  visiblv  impaired 
by  drinking.  Some  indeed,  born  much  stronger 
than  others,  hold  it  out  longer,  and  are  absurdly 
quoted  as  living  proofs  even  of  the  salutary  effects 
of  drinking :  but  though  they  have  not  yet  any  of 
the  most  distinguished  characteristics  of  their  pro- 
fession about  them,  though  they  have  not  yet  lost 
one  half  of  themselves  by  a  hemiplegia,  nor  the  use 
of  all  their  limbs  by  the  gout ;  though  they  are  but 
moderately  mangy,  and  though  the  impending 
dropsy  may  not  yet  appear ;  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  health  they  boast  of  is  at  best  but  an  auk- 
ward  state  between  sickness  and  health :  if  they  are 
not  actually  sick,  they  are  not  actively  well ;  and 
you  will  always  find  some  complaint  or  other,  in- 
advertently drop  from  the  triumphant  soaker,  with- 
in half  an  hour  after  he  has  assured  you  that  he  is 
neither  sick  nor  sorry.  My  wife,  who  is  a  little 
superstitious,  and  perhaps  too  apt  to  point  out^  and 
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interpret  judgements,  otherwise  an  excellent  wo- 
man, firmly  believes,  that  the  dropsy,  of  which  most 
soakers  finally  die,  is  a  manifest  and  just  judge- 
ment upon  them ;  the  wine  they  so  much  loved 
being  turned  into  water,  and  themselves  drowned 
at  last,  in  the  element  they  so  much  abhorred. 

A  rational  and  sober  man,  invited  by  the  wit  and 
gaiety  of  good  company,  and  hurried  away  by  an 
uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  may  happen  to  drink  too 
much,  and  perhaps  accidentally  to  get  drunk ;  but 
then  these  sallies  will  be  short,  and  not  frequent. 
Whereas  the  soaker  is  an  utter  stranger  to  wit  and 
mirth,  and  no  friend  to  either.  His  business  is 
serious,  and  he  applies  himself  seriously  to  it ;  he 
steadily  pursues  the  numbing,  stupefying,  and  petri- 
fjring,  not  the  animating  and  exhilarating,  qualities 
of  the  wine.  Gallons  of  the  Nepenthe  would  be 
lost  upon  him.  The  more  he  drinks  the  duller  he 
grows ;  his  politics  become  more  obscure,  and  his 
narratives  more  tedious  and  less  intelligible ;  till  at 
last  maudlin,  he  employs  what  little  articulation  he 
has  left,  in  relating  his  doleful  tale  to  an  insensible 
audience.  I  fear  my  countrymen  have  been  too 
long  noted  for  this  manner  of  drinking,  since  a  very 
old  and  eminent  French  hi>torian,  speaking  of  the 
English,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  Aquitain, 
the  promised  land  of  claret,  says  Us  se  saoulcrent 
grandement,  et  se  dvoeriirent  mouU  iristcment  d  la 
mode  de  leur  pais. 

A  very  skilful  surgeon  of  my  acquaintance  as- 
sured me,  that  having  opened  the  body  of  a  soaker, 
who  died  of  an  apoplexy,  he  had  found  all  the  finer 
tubes  and  vessels  plugged  up  with  the  tartar  of  the 
wine  he  had  swallowed,  so  as  to  render  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  absolutely  impossible,  and  the 
folds  of  the  stomach  so  stiffened  with  it,  that  it 
could  not  perform  its  functions.    He  compared  the 
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body  of  the  deceased  to  a  siphon  so  choked  up  witl^ 
the  tartar  and  dregs  of  the  wine  that  had  rua 
through  it,  as  to  be  impervious.  I  adopted  this 
image,  which  seemed  to  roe  a  just  one :  and  I  shall 
for  the  future  typify  the  soaker  by  the  siphoi^ 
suction  being  equally  the  only  business  of  both* 

An  object,  viewed  at  once,  and  in  its  full  extenti 
will  sometimes  strike  the  mind,  when  the  several 
tparts  and  gradations  of  it,  separately  seen,  would 
be  but  little  attended  to.  I  shall  therefore  her^ 
present  the  society  of  siphons  with  a  calculation, 
of  which  they  cannot  dispute  the  truth,  and  will 
not,  I  believe,  deny  the  moderation ;  and  yet  per- 
haps they  will  be  surprised  when  they  see  the  grosf 
.sums  of  the  wine  they  suck,  of  the  money  they  pay 
for  it,  and  of  the  time  they  lose  in  the  course  of 
seven  years  only. 

I  reckon  that  I  put  a  staunch  siphon  very  low> 
when  I  put  him  only  at  two  bottles  a  day,  one  day 
with  another.  This  in  seven  years  amounts  to  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  bottles,  which  mak^ 
twenty  hogsheads  and  seventy  bottles. 

Supposing  this  quantity  to  cost  only  four  shil- 
lings a  bottle,  which  I  take  to  be  the  lowest  price 
of  claret,  the  sura  amounts  to  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  pounds. 

Allowing  every  siphon  but  six  hours  a  day  tQ 
suck  his  two  bottles  in,  which  is  a  short  allowance^ 
that  time  amounts  to  six  hundred  and  thirty- eight 
.days,  eighteen  hours ;  one  full  quarter  of  his  life, 
for  the  above-mentioned  seven  years.  Can  any  rair 
•tional  being  coolly  consider  these  three  gross  sum^ 
of  wine,  and  consequently  distempers,  swallowed^ 
of  money  lavished,  and  time  lost,  without  shame, 
regret,  and  a  resolution  of  reformation  ? 

I  .am  well  aware  that  the  numerous  society  of 
siplious  will  say,  like  Sir  Tunbclly,  What  would 
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this  feilow  have  us  do?  To  which  I  am  at  no  loss 
for  an  answer.  Do  any  thing  else.  Preserve  and 
improve  that  reason  which  was  given  you  to  be  your 
guide  through  this  world,  and  to  a  better.  Attend 
to,  and  discharge  your  religious,  your  moral,  and 
jour  social  duties.  These  are  occupations  worthy 
of  a  rational  being ;  they  will  agreeably  and  use- 
fully employ  your  time,  and  will  banish  from  your 
breasts  that  tiresome  listlessness,  or  those  torment- 
mg  thoughts,  from  which  you  endeavour,  though 
in  vam,  to  fly.  Is  your  retrospect  uncomfortable  ? 
Exert  yourselves  lo  time  to  make  your  prospect 
better ;  and  let  the  former  serve  as  a  back  ground 
to  the  latter.  Cultivate  and  improve  your  minds 
with  reading  according  to  your  several  educations 
and  capacities.  There  are  several  useful  books 
suited  to  them  all.  True  religion  and  virtue  give 
a  cheerful  and  happy  turn  to  the  mind,  admit  of  all 
true  pleasures,  and  even  procure  the  truest. 

Cantabrigius  drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  rides 
more  miles  in  a  year  than  tbe  keenest  sportsman, 
and  with  almost  equal  velocity.  The  former  keeps 
his  head  clear,  the  latter  his  body  in  health.  It  is 
not  from  himself  that  he  runs,  but  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, a  synonymous  term  for  his  friends.  Inter- 
nally safe,  he  seeks  no  sanctuary  from  himself,  no 
intoxication  for  his  mind.  His  penetration  makes 
biro  discover  and  divert  himself  with  the  follies  of 
mankind,  which  his  wit  enables  him  to  expose  with 
the  truest  ridicule,  though  always  without  personal 
offence.  Cheerful  abroad,  because  happy  at  home, 
and  thus  happy,  because  virtuous. 

♦41*  I  am  obliged  to  many  correspondents  for 
letters,  which,  though  hitherto  unnoticed,  will  b^ 
published  with  all  convenient  speed. 
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It  is  a  very  true,  though  a  very  trite  priDcipIe^ 
'  that  the  point  of  perfection  is  at  a  middle  distance 
between  the  two  extremes:'  and  whoever  is  the 
least  conversant  with  the  world,  will  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  convincing  himself  of  its  importp 
ance,  whether  he  applies  it  to  the  morals,  mannersi 
or  other  objects  of  human  action. 

I  sliall  make  it  the  subject  of  this  day's  paper  ta 
particularize  the  danger  of  passing  too  precipitately 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  in  an  instance  which 
1  conceive  to  be  of  very  material  consequence  to 
the  entertainment,  instruction,  and  virtue,  of  mai^ 
kind. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  last  age 
was  pedantry.  Every  man  appeared  so  sensiUy 
convinced  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  his  owo 
profession,  that  he  considered  it  as  the  only  one 
meriting  the  attention  of  reasonable  creatures,  and, 
wherever  he  was  admitted,  introduced  it  as  such, 
without  the  least  regard  to  times,  persons,  or  places. 
It  was  impossible  to  sit  half  an  hour  with  the  man 
of  learning,  without  discovering  his  contempt  for 
every  kind  of  discourse  that  was  not  tinctured,  like 
his  own,  with  the  sentiments  and  language  of  Aris- 
totle or  Plato.  Divines  were  apt  but  too  often  to 
perplex  the  heads  of  young  ladies  at  tea-tables  with 
school  distinctions,  and  the  depths  of  metaphysics; 
and  such  jargon  terms  as  capiases,  certioraris,  and 
premunire  faciases,  were  more  frequently  the  ex- 
pressions of  lawyers  in  the  same  company  ^^  tlian  love 
and  adoration,  the  natural  language  ot  the  plac^ 
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A  military  man  no  sooner  entered  a  room,  than  yoa 
associated  the  discharge  of  artillery  with  his  appear- 
ance. The  authority  of  his  voice  silenced  every 
milder  subject  of  conversation,  and  the  battles  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  so  fatal  to  the  enemy, 
were  fought  over  again  in  very  turbulent  descrip- 
tion, to  the  no  small  terror  of  his  peaceable  coun- 
trymen. 

The  wits  of  those  times  very  finely  rallied  thb 
foible :  and  it  has  indeed  suffered  such  discourage- 
ment in  our  days,  that  an  absurdity,  the  very  re- 
verse, though  less  to  be  justified,  has  succeeded  in 
its  place  :  1  mean,  a  vicious  affectation,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  of  avoiding  that  pedantry  which  so  dis- 
tinguished the  preening  one. 

This  afiectation  has  been  pursued  to  such  lengths 
that  a  person  is  esteemed  very  deficient  in  good- 
breeding,  who  ventures  to  explain  himself  on  any 
subject,  however  naturally  it  may  arise  in  company, 
which  genius,  education,  and  his  particular  profes- 
sion have  qualified  him  to  support.  As  a  man  of 
the  world,  he  will  divert  the  discourse  to  any  other 
subject,  which,  being  entirely  unacquainted  with, 
he  is  secure  of  treating  in  a  manner  altogether  re- 
moved from  pedantry.  It  is  principally  from  this 
cause,  that  conversation,  which  formerly  was  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge  with  the  free- 
dom and  delicacy  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  groves  of  Academus,  the  porches  of 
Lycaeum,  and  the  walks  of  Tusculum  famous  to  pos- 
terity, is  degenerating  into  an  useless  and  insipid 
intercourse:  while  the  most  trifling  amusements 
that  relieve  us  from  the  anxiety  of  it,  receive  all 
our  encouragement. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  clubs,  and  other  an- 
cient meetings  for  society  are  growing  out  of  fa- 
■shion,  when  pqnctilio  not , only  obliges  you. to  he 
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silent  on  those  topics,  which  you  are  inclined,  from 
your  knowledge  of  them,  to  enter  upon  with  free- 
dom; but  subjects  you  to  the  mortification  of 
hearing  them  discussed  by  persons  who  never 
talked  or  thought  of  them  till  the  present  moment 
The  situation  of  the  speaker  too,  in  such  asserobtiei^ 
can  be  no  very  desirable  one,  while  he  is  volunta* 
rily  imposing  the  necessity  on  himself  of  attempting 
a  subject,  when  unprovided  with  materials  for  it* 

This  custom  is  in  no  sort  confined  to  mixed 
companies,  where  possibly  some  faint  excuses  might 
be  offered  for  it ;  but  operates  equally  where  mei 
of  the  same  profession  are  collected,  who,  to  avoid 
seeming  pedants  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  prefer 
obscenity,  impertinence,  or  absurdity,  to  a  converv 
sation  calculated  to  reflect  mutual  light  on  those 
studies,  which,  either  in  speculation  or  practice^ 
are  the  employment  of  their  lives. 

A  very  understanding  friend  of  mine,  who,  titt 
within  this  month,  has  not  visited  London  for  five* 
and-twenty  years,  was  lamenting  to  me  seriously 
the  declension  of  knowledge  in  this  kingdom,  and 
seemed  apprehensive  that  a  country  so  distinguished 
for  many  ages,  was  relapsing  again  into  its  ancient 
barbarity.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  peca^ 
liarity  of  his  sentiments,  but  did  not  remain  long 
unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  them.  It  seems 
my  friend  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  that  week 
in  very  different  sets  of  company.  He  had  dined 
in  the  beginning  of  it  at  a  visitation,  where  the 
British  herring  fishery,  and  some  proposals  respect- 
ing the  public  debt,  had  very  warmly  interested  the 
upper  part  of  the  table.  He  was  the  less  in  ha* 
mour  to  relish  this  dispute,  as  he  had  been  kept  up 
till  three  that  very  morning,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Exchange,  as  moderator  in  a  controversy  oo 
fore-knowledge  and  free-will.    The  next  day,  ui 
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Lincoln's-Inn  hall,  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed 
with  the  variety  of  opinions  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  production  of  chyle,  and  the  powers 
of  digestion.  It  was  his  fortune  afterwards  to  be 
present  at  Batson*s  cofi^-house,  when  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  German  army  at  the  battle  of  Crotska, 
and  the  last  siege  of  Coni  were  severely  arraigned ; 
and  to  listen  at  the  Tilt-yard  to  many  objections 
against  a  decree  in  chancery,  and  to  a  discourse 
employed  to  ascertain  the  provinces  of  reason,  law, 
and  equity.  His  greatest  mortification  was  in  an 
admittance  that  morning  to  a  junto  of  statesmen 
near  Whitehall*  from  whom  nothing  transpired,  afYer 
two  hours  attention  to  them,  except  some  injudi- 
clous,  though  modest  conjectures,  on  the  future 
iport  of  Newmarket  races. 

It  was  easy  for  me,  after  this  explanation,  to 
account  for  the  indifiPerent  opinion  my  friend  had 
conceived  of  the  divinity,  law,  and  physic ;  the  po- 
litics, military  knowledge,  and  trade  of  the  present 
times :  and  yet,  from  my  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  he  had  seen,  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
what  in  another  age  might  have  the  appearance 
of  a  paradox,  that  he  had  been  conversing  with  the 
most  eminent  divines,  lawyers,  and  physicians;  with 
the  ablest  statesmen,  skilfullest  commanders,  and 
most  intelligent  traders  of  any  age  or  country. 

This  humour,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  by  degrees 
infect  the  pen  as  well  as  the  tongue  ;  and  that  we 
shall  have  apothecaries  advertising  comments  on 
Machiavel's  art  of  war,  and  sergeants-at-law  taking 
in  subscriptions  for  systems  of  chymistry,  and  dis- 
sertations on  midwifery.  Every  man's  experience 
will  probably  inform  him  that  it  has  already  extend- 
ed itself  to  epistolary  writing.  I  have  a  late  dis- 
agreeable instance  in  my  own  family :  it  is  in  a 
young  gentleman;  who  left  England  with  the  high- 
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est  reputation,  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  to  make 
what  is  called  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  parted 
from  me  with  a  promise  of  writing  from  Romei 
where  he  proposed  to  continue  some  time,  after 
visiting  France,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italjj 
As  I  had  formed  very  agreeable  expectations  from 
this  correspondence,  I  must  confess  my  disappoint* 
ment  when  his  letter  arrived.  He  never  mentioned 
France,  but  to  condemn  the  post- horses ;  nor  took 
notice  of  any  circumstance  in  his  passage  over  the 
Alps,  except  the  loss  of  his  hat  and  periwig.  One 
would  have  concluded  him  a  cheesemonger,  from 
his  description  of  Parma.  His  observations  on 
Florence  were  confined  solely  to  its  wines :  and 
though  he  was  profoundly  silent  on  the  constitution 
of  Lucca,  he  talked  very  particularly  of  the  olives 
it  produced.  He  had  occasionally  interspersed 
some  anecdotes  of  himself:  as  that  he  had  drank 
a  little  too  freely  at  Genoa  with  Lord  A. ;  that 
he  had  broke  the  west  window  of  the  great  church 
at  Milan  in  a  frolic  with  sir  Thomas  B. ;  that  he 
had  been  plundered  of  his  gold  watch  and  snuff- 
box by  a  courtezan  of  Venice ;  and  that  he  had  at- 
tempted in  revenge,  to  sink  a  gondola  belonging  to 
the  Doge.   These  singular  contents  really  gave  me 

Eain,  as  I  had  a  sincere  affection  for  my  cousin  and 
is  family ;  and  I  began  to  moralize  on  the  vanity 
and  misapplication  of  travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  packet  of  letters,  which  reached  me  soon 
after,  from  other  correspondents  at  that  time  in 
Italy,  threw  me  into  new  perplexities :  for  they  all 
concurred  in  representing  my  relation  as  doing 
honour  to  his  country  by  his  genius  and  learning. 
They  spoke  of  him  as  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  religion,  government,  and  antiquities 
of  the  states  he  had  visited  ;  and  described  him  as 
little  less  remarkable  for  his  chastity,  sobriety,  and 
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geDtleness  of  manners.  A  disagreement  so  visible 
between  the  letter  from  himself,  and  those  which 
succeeded  it,  was  at  first  indeed  not  easily  recon- 
ciled. Being  satisfied,  however,  that  my  intelli- 
gence from  the  latter  might  be  relied  on  as  certain, 
1  at  length  made  a  discovery,  that  my  cousin  had 
dq^ted  from  his  veracity  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
that  he  had  assumed  a  character  compounded  of 
folly,  ignorance,  and  debauchery,  to  which  he  had 
DO  pretensions ;  preferring  it  to  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  virtue,  which  really 
belonged  to  him,  from  a  studious  affectation  of  ap- 
pearing to  his  friend  in  any  other  light  than  the 
unfashionable  one  of  a  pedant. 

%*  In  answer  to  Hillaria  and  her  cousin,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  be 
the  gentleman  who  has  attracted  their  notice. 
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Im  my  paper  of  last  Thursday,  I  took  notice  ho>y 
much  conversation  had  suffered  from  the  singular 
disposition  of  mankind  in  our  age  to  appear  in  every 
character  except  their  natural  one,  and  to  consider 
pedantry  as  reflecting  more  disgrace  on  the  per- 
sons tinctured  with  it,  than  any  other  frailty,  or 
even  immorality,  incident  to  our  nature.  I  am, 
however,  far  from  concluding  this  principle,  uni- 
versal as  it  is,  to  be  the  only  obstruction  to  rational 
society:  other  causes,  distinct  in  themselves,  or 
operating  in  conjunction  with  it,  have  conspired  to 
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reduce  conversation  to  the  state  we  lament  it  in  at 
present.  I  shall  mention  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  causes  in  the  order  they  occur  to  me. 

One  great  abuse  of  conversation  has  visibly 
arisen  from  our  mistaking  its  end,  which  is,  the 
mutual  entertainment  and  instruction  of  each  other 
by  a  friendly  communication  of  sentiments,  it  is  te* 
riously  to  be  wished  that  this  end  were  pursued, 
and  that  every  one  would  contribute  with  freedom 
and  good  manners  to  the  general  improvement 
from  his  particular  discoveries.  On  the  contrarT» 
we  are  apt  to  consider  society  in  no  other  light 
than  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  displaying  to 
advantage  our  wit,  our  eloquence,  or  any  other  red, 
or  imaginary  accomplishment.  It  is  our  intention 
to  procure  admiration  from  it,  not  improvement. 
And  to  dazzle  our  companions  with  our  own  bright- 
ness,  rather  than  to  receive  light  by  reflection  from 
ihem,  I  knew  indeed  an  instance,  the  very  oppo- 
site to  this,  in  a  late  person  of  distinction,  who  to 
very  great  qualities  had  united  the  talents  of  a  most 
agreeable  companion.  I  could  never  perceive  that 
he  supported  this  character  by  any  assumed  supe- 
riority over  his  company :  it  was  his  singular  facul* 
ty  to  discover  the  genius  of  other  men :  no  latent 
merit  escaped  his  penetration,  though  the  proprie- 
tor seemed  industrious  to  conceal  it  irom  the  worid, 
and  even  from  himself.  With  this  advantage  he 
bad  the  art  to  engage  every  member  of  the  compa- 
ny on  that  particular  subject,  which  he  was  capable 
of  maintaining  with  ease  to  himself,  and  benefit  to 
society.  He  himself  at  the  same  time  pretended  to 
no  more  than  a  common  part  in  that  conversation, 
which  derived  its  merit  entirely  from  his  address. 
The  tendency  of  such  behaviour  to  enlarge  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  to  procure  esteem,  cannot  fail  of 
appearing  very  evident  to  my  readers. 
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There  is  another  defect,  very  closely  connected 
.  with  the  abuse  above  mentioned,  which  has  proved 
equally  pernicious  to  conversation ;  I  mean  the 
peremptoriness  and  warmth  that  are  employed  in 
modern  conferences.  Indeed  whether  we  write  or 
converse,  the  liaughty  manner,  the  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  contempt  of  our  opponent,  that  we  mix 
■  with  our  arguments,  have  considerably  prevented 
.the  advancement  of  truth,  and  conviction  of  error. 
Modern  disputants,  by  this  method,  have  subjected 
their  cause,  though  perhaps  founded  in  demonstra- 
tion, to  great  disadvantages  ;  since  they  have  not 
only  the  prejudices  of  mankind  to  combat,  but 
have  imprudently  interested  their  passions  too 
against  them.  In  debates  perhaps  purely  specula- 
-  tive»  a  person  is  obliged  not  only  to  defend  the 
point  in  controversy,  but  even  his  understanding 
.  and  moral  character,  which  are  united  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  management  of  his  adversary.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke,  ornaments  to  their 
country,  their  age,  and  human  nature,  have  been 
frequently  represented  as  men  of  weak  heads  and 
baa  hearts,  by  persons  esteeming  themselves  no- 
thing less  than  philosophers.  It  does  not  indeed 
appear  to  the  unprejudiced,  that  gravitation  and 
cohesion  have  any  visible  connexion  with  ethics ; 
that  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding has  a  tendency  to  undermine  revela- 
tion ;  or  that  these  writers  deserved  to  be  consi- 
dered in  any  other  light  than  as  ingenious  enthu- 
;Sia8t8,  if  reason  and  universal  experience  had  not 
confirmed  their  inquiries  to  be  as  true  as  they  were 
beautiful.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  reception 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  the  world  may  be  at- 
tributed more  to  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  than 
to  tlie  superior  excellence  of  it.  If  we  except  the 
moral  part,  which  is  divinely  treated,  its  discove- 
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ries  in  physics  and  other  branches  of  science,  did 
not  entitle  it  to  be  advanced  above  that  of  other 
sects,  particularly  the  Aristotelian.  The  difference 
was,  that  the  ipse  dixits  and  dogmatical  positions  of 
the  one,  made  it  unpalatable ;  while  modesty,  po- 
liteness, and  deference  to  the  reason  and  dignity 
of  mankind,  rendered  the  other  lovely  even  to  its 
adversaries.  They  were  induced  by  the  address  of 
it,  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  thdr  own  opi- 
nions, till  they  led  them  to  absurdity,  and  were  not 
ashamed  of  a  conclusion  which  seemed  to  be  the 
effect  of  their  own  examination.  The  same  ma- 
nagement inclined  them  to  adopt  with  cheerfulness 
those  principles  which  were  established  on  the  ruins 
of  their  favourite  prejudices.  It  is  a  little  extraor- 
dinary that  the  success  of  this  milder  method  of 
disputation  should  have  had  no  greater  influence 
on  succeeding  ages ;  especially  since  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity  has,  by  his  own  example, 
so  eminently  recommended  the  same  practice.  The 
errors  of  mankind  were  treated  by  him  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent ;  and  even'  divine  truths  in- 
troduced into  the  mind  by  persuasion  rather  than 
authority.  The  delivery  of  them  in  parables  was 
excellently  calculated  to  divest  men  of  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  to  exclude  the  consideration  of 
self-interest  from  the  question  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  showed  an  indulgence  to  the  understanding, 
by  proposing  chiefly  general  truths,  and  leaTing 
their  particular  application  to  ourselves. 

The  fatal  influence  of  politics  on  society,  in  a 
country  divided  into  parties  like  our  own,  has  been 
too  often  mentioned  to  require  illustration.  I  shall 
observe  only,  that  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  ex- 
cluding a  variety  of  useful  knowledge  from  conver- 
sation, even  with  men  of  the  most  moderate  prin- 
ciples.   They  have  b(^n  cautious  of  engaging  on 
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any  subject,  which  might  accidentally  lead  to  that 
of  politics ;  and,  from  the  natural  relation  of  one 
science  to  another,  have,  by  this  means,  precluded 
themselves  from  almost  every  branch  of  instructive 
conversation.  It  was  observable  at  the  table  of  a 
late  great  man,  that  obscenity  was  too  often  the 
subject  of  discourse,  which  he  himself  appeared 
not  sufficiently  to  discountenance.  To  some  seri- 
mis  persons,  who  took  offence  at  his  conduct,  be 
made  the  following  apology :  *  I  have  attempted,' 
says  he,  *  in  vain  to  start  other  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  my  company. 
If,  for  instance,  I  introduce  the  state  of  ancient 
and  modem  learning,  we  enter  very  soon  into  a 
comparison  of  the  governments  they  have  flourish- 
ed under,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  one, 
and  the  persons  that  conduct  it.  If  the  subject 
iias  been  philosophy,  I  have  sometimes  apprehend- 
ed that  it  would  conclude  with  laying  hands  on  the 
hilts  of  swords,  from  divisions  on  toleration,  and 
occasional  conformity.  I  am  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  conniving  at  a  subject,  in  which  alone 
whig  and  tory,  churchman  and  dissenter,  minis- 
terial and  anti-ministerial  man  unite  together,  with 
any  degree  of  clieerfulness.* 

Another  impediment  to  the  revival  of  conyer- 
Mtion  may  be  ascribed  to  our  notion  of  its  being 
intended  as  a  relaxation  from  every  thing  serious, 
-useful,  or  moral.  The  mind  has  been  compared  to 
a  bow,  which  is  sometimes  unbent  to  preserve  its 
-elasticity  :  and  because  the  bow  is  useless  in  a  state 
of  remission,  we  make  the  same  conclusion  of  the 
iiuman  mind.  Whereas  the  mind  is  an  active  prin- 
ciple, and  naturally  impatient  of  ease ;  it  may  lose 
indeed  its  vigour  by  being  employed  too  intensely 
on  particular  subjects,  but  recovers  itself  again, 
vafher  by  varying  its  application^  than  by  continu- 
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ing  inactive.     History,  poetry,   and  the   lighter 
parts  of  science,  more  agreeably  relieve  us  from 
abstracted  studies,   than   a   total  indolence  and 
dissipation.    It  is  this  continued,  though  varied 
exercise  of  the  mind,  in  the  hours  of  leisure  as  well 
as  of  business,  that  seems  to  have  given  the  ancients 
that  superiority  over  the  moderns,  which  we  are 
more  ready  to  acknowledge,  than  to  inquire  into 
the  reason  of.    Even  TuUy  himself,  if  he  had  de- 
dicated his  retirement  to  those  amusements  that 
employ  the  modem  world,  might  have  beeii  deli- 
vered to  posterity  with  no  greater  reputation,  than 
what  he  was  entitled  to  from  the  character  of  an 
eminent  pleader  and  politician.    It  was  in  that  re^ 
tireraent,  and  in  the  hours  of  conversation,  that  he 
exhausted  those  subjects  of  reason  and  philosophy, 
which  have  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind.   I  was  engaged  lately  in  conversation  with 
some  friends  on  a  particular  branch  of  writing,  that 
of  dialogue.    Every  one  admired  the  ease  of  the 
ancients  in  it,  and  condemned  the  modems  as  stiff 
and  unnatural.     I  agreed  in  opinion  with  them,  but 
thought  their  reflections  as  much  a  satire  on  the  age 
as  the  writers.  Modern  dialogue  appears  unnatural, 
because  the  scenes,  the  persons,  and  the  subjects  it 
associates,  are  seldom  united  in  real  life.    Jt  was 
natural  for  an  ancient  writer  to  represent  Varro^ 
Atticus,  Brutus,  &c.  discussing  subjects  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  mankind  in  porticoes  or  gar- 
dens, because  the  great  men  of  Rome  frequently 
spent  their  retirement  in  this  manner.    It  would 
seem  the  very  reverse  to  introduce  in  our  days  Sir 
•Thomas  requesting  my  lord  duke  to  resume  his  ar- 
guments for  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  under  the 
shade  of  a  beech-tree,  or  entreating  him  to  pene- 
trate into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  that  he  may 
pursue,  without  interruption,  his  inquiry  into  the 
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foundation  of  morality.  The  reason  is  that  dis- 
quisitions of  this  kind  do  not  frequently  engage  the 
tiiouglits  of  oar  great  men :  or  if  they  really  think 
of  them,  they  appropriate  thinking  to  the  particu- 
lar apartments  they  call  their  studies.  When  they 
chance  to  penetrate  into  the  gloom  of  woods,  it  is 
m  pursuit  of  game,  not  of  truth.  The  conversation 
in  gardens  is  not  oflen  of  an  elevated  kind ;  and 
the  circular  seats  round  spreading  trees  usually  in- 
spire other  thoughts  Uian  abstracted  ideas. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  lamenting  the  in- 
'jury  done  to  society  by  our  unnatural  exclusion  of 
the  softer  sex  from  every  conversation  either  serious 
or  instmctive.  The  most  enlightened  ages  of  the 
world  entertained  juster  notions  of  their  merit:  even 
Socrates,  the  father  of  ancient  wisdom,  was  fond  of 
acknowledging  that  he  had  learnt  eloquence  from 
Aspesia.  I  may  add  of  the  sex,  that  they  derive 
some  advantage  over  us  from  the  very  defects  of 
'their  education:  their  minds  operate  with  more 
fieedom,  and  with  the  genuine  simplicity  of  uncor- 
mpted  nature.  They  are  not  fettered  like  ours, 
fay  principles  and  systems,  nor  confined  to  the  par- 
ticular  modes  of  thinking,  tliat  prevail  in  colleges 
and  schools.  The  liveliness  too  of  their  imagina- 
tion entitles  them  to  a  place  in  the  gravest,  as  well 
as  the  most  cheerful  company ;  1  will  not  even  ex- 
cept the  Symposia  of  philosophers :  for  to  conclude 
a  little  learnedly,  though  demonstration  itself  may 
appear  principally  to  depend  on  the  judgement,  yet 
the  discovery  of  intermediate  ideas,  necessary  to  it, 
is  more  particularly  the  province  of  invention. 
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—  Medio  tulissimus  ibis. 

OVID.  MR.  ii.  ISSr 

**T0  MR.FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

**  The  golden  mean,  or  middle  track  of  life,  lia» 
always  been  esteemed  the  best,  because  it  is  the 
happiest :  and  I  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  happiest,  because  the  people  so 
situated  are  the  wisest  part  of  mankind ;  and  beiag 
the  wisest,  are  best  able  to  subdue  those  turbulent 
passions  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  hiqppi- 
ness. 

'^  But  has  not  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  for- 
tune a  greater  opportunity,  in  proportion  to  that 
fortune,  to  acquire  knowledge,  than  a  man  in  mid- 
dling circumstances?  Most  certainly  he  has;  and 
I  make  no  doubt  but  that  persons  of  the  first  qua- 
lity would  be  persons  of  the  first  understanding,  if 
it  was  not  for  one  very  material  obstacle,  I  mean 
fashion.  There  are  no  two  characters  so  entirely 
incompatible  as  a  man  of  sense  and  a  man  of  fashiom. 
A  man  of  fashion  must  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
fashionable  pleasures :  among  the  first  of  these  may 
be  reckoned  gaming,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we 
cannot  allow  him  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours  :  and  the  other  sixteen,  allowing  for 
a  little  sleep,  are  to  be  spent  in  amusements,  per- 
haps less  vicious,  but  not  more  profitable. 

''  I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  mean^  that 
every  man  of  quality  is  a  man  of  fashion  ;  on  the 
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contrary,  I  know  several  whose  titles  serve  to  make 
their  merits  more  conspicuous  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
observing,  that  the  noble  lord  who  holds  the  first 
'place  amongst  the  men  of  wit  and  genius,  has  not 
been  known  to  alter  the  cock  of  his  little  hat  for 
above  these  twenty  years. 

''  If  we  consider  the  lowest  class  of  life  but  for  a 
moment,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  ignorance.    They  have  little  more  time  from 
their  labour  than  what  is  necessary  for  refresh- 
ment. They  work  to  supply  their  own  necessities, 
and  the  luxuries  of  the  great.  Let  us  examine  how 
£blt  these  two  extremes  of  life  resemble  each  other 
IB  their  recreations  and  diversions.  John  Slaughter, 
the  butcher,  trots  his  goose-rumped  mare  twelve 
miles  within  the  hour  for  twenty  guineas.  My  lord 
rides  his  own  horse  a  match  for  five  hundred.  Two 
bricklayers'  labourers  play  at  all-fours  in  an  ale- 
house on  a  Saturday  night  for  their  week's  wages. 
His  Grace  and  Count  Basset  are  doing  the  same 
thing  at  White's  for  all  they  are  worth  in  the  world. 
My  lord,  having  been  unfortunate  in  an  amour, 
sends  to  the  doctor  at  Whitehall.  Tom  Errand,  in 
the  same  dilemma  runs  away  to  the  licentiate  upon 
Ludgate  hill.  In  their  taste  too  they  are  the  same. 
It  is  common  in  our  theatres  for  the  plaudit  to  come 
at  one  and  the  same  time  from  the  boxes  and  the 
upper  gallery.   In  their  plurality  of  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, in  their  non-observance  of  religious  cere- 
monies, and  in  many  other  particulars,  which  I 
shall  forbear  to  mention,  they  seem  entirely  to 
agree. 

"  For  my  awn  part,  L imbibed  early  the  love  of 
mediocrity ;  and  I  find  it  growing  upon  me  as  I  in- 
crease in  years ;  insomuch  that  my  discourse,  let 
the  subject  be  what  it  will,  is  .generally  tinctured 
with  it.     Nay,  I^am  even  afraid,  Mr.  Fitz-Adara, 
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when  I  tell  you  some  little  anecdotes  of  my  life, 
that  you  will  accuse  me  of  running  into  the  ex« 
treme,  by  adhering  too  closely  and  circumstantially 
to  the  medium*    For  example :  I  gave  more  for 
my  chambers  than  1  need  to  have  done,  because  £ 
would  h^e  them  in  the  Middle  Temple,  a  situatioa. 
very  agreeable  to  me,  as  lying  in  the  midway  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  court.  1  have  never  thought] 
myself  so  happy  at  the  play-house,  since  Burton's, 
box  was  taken  down,  though  1  always  sit  in  the' 
centre  of  the  middle  gallery.   And  to  tell  you  lb». 
truth,  1  have  often  wished  myself  shorter,  becima» 
I  am  somewhat  above  the  middle  stature. 

'*  This  particular  way  of  thinking  very  frequeiidj< 
subjects  me  to  little  rudenesses  and  a£Pronta.  It  was. 
hut  t'other  night  that  a  young  gentleman  of  ouv 
inn,  who  aspires  at  being  lord  chancellor,  wished 
me  in  the  middle  of  a  horse-pond  for  dwelling  per~ 
haps  a  little  too  long  on  the  happiness  of  a  middle 
state ;  and  it  is  no  new  thing  to  me  at  Naado's  t0 
overhear  the  smarts,  at  my  entrance  into  that  coS*. 
fee-house,  crying  out, '  Here  comes  old  Medium.* 

'^  These,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  are  disagreeable  things; 
but  then  I  have  the  self  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I  am  in  the  right.  But  I  trespass  on  your  patience*, 
and  besides,  have  made  my  letter  longer  than  I  in- 
tended :  I  shall  therefore  conclude  abruptly  with 
that  excellent  wish  of  Agur's  *  Give  me  neithev 
poverty  nor  riches.' 

"  I  am,"  &c. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  above,  and  to  il-. 
lustrate  by  example  the  absurdity  of  running  into 
extremes,  I  shall  present  ray  readers  with  another 
letter,  which  1  received  some  time  ago  from  a  fe« 
male  correspondent. 

6 
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"  MR.  IFITZ-ADAM, 

**  I  AM  an  humble  cousin  to  two  sisters,  who 


though  they  are  good-humoured,  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple, and,  all  things  considered,  behave  to  me  to- 
lerably well,  yet  their  manners  and  dispositions  are 
so  extremely  opposite,  that  the  task  of  pleasing 
them  is  rendered  very  difficult  and  troublesome, 
llie  elder  of  my  cousins  is  a  very  jolly  free  hearted 
girl,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  form, 
that  you  seldom  see  her  with  so  much  as  a  pin  in 
her  gown  ;  while  the  youngest,  who  thinks  m  her 
heart  that  her  sister  is  no  better  than  a  slattern, 
runs  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  is,  in  every 
thing  she  does,  an  absolute  fidfad.     She  takes  up 
almost  as  much  time  to  put  on  a  gown,  as  her  sister 
does  to  dirty  one.  The  eldest  is  too  thoughtless  to 
remember  what  she  has  to  do,  and  the  youngest  is 
so  tedious  in  doing  it,  that  the  time  is  always 
elapsed  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  done. 
If  you  lend  any  thing  to  the  eldest,  you  are  sure  to 
have  it  lost ;  or  if  you  would  borrow  any  thing  of 
the  youngest,  it  is  odds  but  she  refuses  it,  from  an 
opinion  that  you  will  be  less  careful  of  it  than  her- 
self.    Whatever  work  is  done  by  one  sister,  is  too 
slight  to  hang  together  for  an  hour's  wear ;  and 
whatever  is  undertaken  by  the  other,  is  generally 
too  nice  and  curious  to  be  finished. 

**  As  they  are  constantly  bed-fellows,  the  first 
sleep  of  the  eldest  is  sure  to  be  broke  by  the  young- 
est, whose  usual  time  for  undressing  and  folding  up 
her  clothes,  is  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  allowing 
a  third  part  of  that  time  for  hindrances,  occasioned 
by  her  eldest  sister's  things,  which  lie  scattered 
every  where  in  her  way. 

"  If  they  had  lovers,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  know 
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exactly  how  it  would  be :  the  eldest  would  lose 
hers  by  saying  yes  too  soon,  and  the  youngest  by 
saying  no  too  often.  If  they  were  wives,  the  one 
would  be  too  hasty  to  do  any  thing  right,  and  the 
other  too  tedious  to  do  any  thing  pleasing :  or  were 
they  mothers,  the  daughters  of  the  eldest  would  be 
playing  at  taw  with  the  boys,  and  the  sons  of  the 
youngest  dressing  dolls  with  the  misses. 

"  i  wish,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  you  would  be  so 
kind  to  these  cousins  of  mine  as  to  favour  them  with 
your  advice.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  they  are 
both  good-humoured ;  and  if  you  could  prevail  upon 
the  eldest  to  borrow  from  the  youngest  a  little 
thought  and  neatness ;  and  upon  the  youngest  to 
add  to  her  exactness  a  little  of  the  careless  freedom 
of  the  eldest,  you  would  make  them  very  amiable 
women,  and  me  the  happiest  of  all  humble  cousins. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader, 

**  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  M.  A." 
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I  WAS  not  a  little  surprised  the  other  day  at  re- 
ceiving a  letter  by  the  penny-post,  acquainting  me 
that  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said  in  a  former  paper 
concerning  the  general  reformation  that  had  taken 
place  by  means  of  these  essays,  there  were  people 
amongst  us  who  were  taking  pains  to  undo  all  I 
had  done ;  and  that  unless  1  exerted  myself  notably 
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fan  a  new  occasion,  my  labours  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind would  fall  short  of  their  intention.  The  writer 
of  this  letter  proceeds  to  inform  me,  that  he  has 
lately  obtained  a  sight  of  a  dramatic  manuscript, 
taken,  as  he  supposes,  from  a  story  in  Machiavel, 
called  Belphegor,  or  the  Married  Devil,  which 
manuscript,  he  is  credibly  assured,  is  intended  to 
be  offered  at  one  of  the  theatres  this  very  season. 
My  correspondent  inveighs  greatly  against  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  piece,  of  which  he  has  sent  me  a 
ibort  transcript,  entreating  my  publication  of  it, 
as  a  warning  to  the  managers  against  consenting  to 
its  exhibition.  The  transcript,  which  consists  only 
iof  one  short  scene,  together  with  the  introduction, 
tt  exactly  as  follows : 

Belphegor,  a  heathen  devil,  in  the  disguise  of 
christian  flesh  and  blood,  makes  his  entrance  upon 
the  stage ;  where,  after  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
several  flashes  of  lightning,  another  devil  of  a 
smaller  size,  dressed  like  a  lacquey,  in  a  flame- 
coloured  livery,  trimmed  with  black,  and  stuck 
round  with  fire-works,  rises  from  a  trap-door,  de- 
livers a  letter  to  Belphegor,  and,  making  a  very  low 
how,  descends  in  thunder  and  lightning  as  he  rose. 
Belphegor  then  comes  forward,  and  reads  the  let- 
ter which  contains  these  words : 

*  Forasmuch  as  our  true  and  trusty  devil  and 
cousin  Belphegor,  hath,  in  obedience  to  our  com- 
mands, submitted  himself  to  the  torments  of  the 
married  state  for  one  whole  year  upon  earth,  there- 
by to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  of  wives,  and  to  get 
remission  of  punishment  for  all  husbands  in  these 
our  realms ;  and  we,  well  knowing  the  many  miseries 
he  hath  endured  in  this  his  state  of  flesh,  and  being 

Eiciously  pleased  to  release  tiim  from  his  bondage, 
ve  ordered  that  the  earth  do  open  at  six  in  the 

q2 
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evening  of  this  present  day,  to  re-admit  him  to  our 
dominions.     Given  at  our  palace,  &c. 

*  PLUTO.' 

Belphegor  expresses  great  joy  at  reading  the 
letter ;  and  while  he  is  thanking  Pluto  for  his  cle- 
mency, and  congratulating  himself  that  his  deliver- 
ance is  near  at  hand,  Harlequin  enters  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  looking  very  disconsolately,  and  bow- 
ing to  Belphegor,  who  after  surveying  him  with 
wonder,  exclaims  as  follows : 

Bel,  Hey-day  !  Who,  in  the  name  of  Proser- 
pine, have  we  here  ?  Some  other  devil  upon  a  fro- 
lic too,  I  suppose  ?  He  looks  plaguy  discontented* 
If  thou  art  a  devil,  speak  to  me.  (  Harlequin  shakes 
his  head.)  A  Frenchman,  I  presume :  but  then  he 
would  have  found  his  tongue  sooner*  Are  you  inar^ 
ried,  friend  ? 

Har.     a  very  miserable  fellow.  Sir. 

Bel.  Why,  aye ;  that  sounds  a  little  like  matri- 
mony. But  who  are  you  ?  For  by  the  knave's 
look,  and  the  fool's  coat,  you  should  be  some  ex- 
traordinary personage. 

Har.    I  could  eat  a  little,  sir. 

Bel.  Very  likely,  friend.  But  who  are  you,  I 
say? 

Har.  a  poor  harlequin,  sir ;  married  yester- 
day, and  now  running  away  from  my  wife. 

Bel.    a  Harlequin?    What's  that? 

Har.  Were  you  never  at  the  play-house.  Sir? 
A  Harlequin  is  a  man  of  wit  without  words;  bis 
business  is  to  convey  moral  sentiments  with  a  nod 
of  the  head,  or  a  shake  of  the  nether  parts — lH 
show  you  after  dinner,  if  you  please.  Sir. 

[Belphegor  waves  his  hand,  and  a  table  rises 
with  provision  and  wine.] 
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Har.    Sir^  your  most  humble  servant.  If  it  was 
not  for  hunger^  now,  I  should  beg  leave  to  ask,  Sir, 
if  you  are  not  the  devil  ?     (Sits  down  and  eats.) 
Bel.    a  devil  that  will  do  you  no  harm,  friend. 
Har.    But  are  you  really  the  devil,  Sir  ? 
Bel.    Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Harlequin  ? 
Har.    None  in  the  least,  Sir;  it  is  not  my  way 
to  object  to  trifles.    Sir,  my  humble  duty  to  you. 
(Drinks.)   Yes,  yes.  Sir,  you  must  be  the  devil,  or 
some  such  great  person.  And  pray.  Sir,  if  one  may 
make  bold  to  ask,  how  go  matters  below,  Sir  ?  I 
suppose  you  have  a  world  of  fine  company  there. 
But  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  the  place  is  a  little  too  smoky 
for  the  ladies. 

Bel.  To  those  who  have  not  been  used  to  town 
indeed — 

Har.  To  be  sure,  Sir,  the  town  is  a  very  na- 
tural preparation.  You  live  pretty  much  as  we  do, 
I  suppose  ? 

Bel.  Pretty  much  so,  as  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
place ;  rather  less  scandal  among  us. 
Har.  And  more  sinning,  perhaps  ? 
Bel.  Very  little  difference  as  to  that :  hypo- 
crisy we  have  hone  of;  people  of  fashion,  you 
know,  are  above  hypocrisy ;  and  we  are  chiefly 
people  of  fashion. 

Har.  No  doubt.  Sir.  A  good  many  new-comers 
I  reckon  from  England  ? 

Bel.  a  good  many,  friend ;  we  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  English. 

Har.  You  have  them  of  all  professions,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Bel.  Lawyers  we  do  not  admit.  They  are  good 
sort  of  people  in  general,  and  take  great  pains  to 
come  among  us ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  we  are 
apt  to  be  jealous  of  them,  I  think — and  so  they  go 
a  little  lower  down. 

a3 
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Har.    Divines  of  all  religions,  I  suppose? 

Bel.  Rather  of  no  religion,  friend :  of  those  we 
have  abundance ;  and  very  much  respected  they 
are  indeed. 

Har.    Physicians  too,  no  doubt  ? 

Bel.  And  that's  a  little  odd ;  for  we  have  no 
deaths  among  us ;  and  yet  there  is  no  couDtir 
under  heaven,  Ilbelieve,  so  stocked  with  physi- 
cians as  ours. 

Har.    And  traders,  pray  ? 

Bel.  a  world  of  them  of  the  better  sort.  The 
industry  and  wealth  of  those  gentlemen  will  always 
secure  them  a  warm  place  with  us. 

Har.    Atheists  I  suppose  in  plenty  ? 

Bel.  Atheists !  Not  that  I  remember.  We  have 
abundance  of  fine  gentlemen ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  they  professed  atheism  below, 

Har.  And  pray,  Sir,  do  any  of  the  players 
make  you  a  visit  ? 

Bel.  I  never  heard  that  they  went  any  where 
else :  they  are  a  little  unmanageable  indeed ;  bnl 
we  have  them  all,  from  Roscius  of  Rome«  to  Joe 
Miller  of  Drury  Lane ;  and  a  fine  company  they 
are.  Besides,  we  have  all  the  wits  that  ever  wrote; 
and  then  we  have  no  licenser  to  be  a  check  upon 
their  fancies ;  though  I  don't  remember  that  lewd- 
ness has  been  carried  a  degree  further  than  with 
you. 

Har.  Very  likely,  Sir.  But  pray,  Sir,  if  I  may 
be  indulged,  who  are  your  favourite  ladies  at  pre- 
sent? 

Bel.  Why,  indeed,  among  so  large  a  number^ 
it  is  hard  to  say  which.  The  nuns  of  all  nations  are 
reckoned  mighty  good  sort  of  women  ;  but  a  devM 
of  true  tase  will  tell  you  that  a  thorough-bred  £og- 
lish  woman  of  quality  will  go  beyond  them. 

Har.    You  are  pleased  to  compliment  the  Eog- 
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lish  ladies,  Sir.  And  what  extraordinary  business, 
if  I  may  have  leave  to  ask,  may  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  this  visit  ? 

Bel.  Curiosity  and  a  wife :  the  very  two  things 
that  send  you  gentlemen  upon  a  visit  to  us. 

Har.  May  be  so.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  stay 
do  3'ou  intend  to  make  ? 

B£L.    Only  this  evening. 

Har.    Can  I  do  you  any  service,  Sir? 

Bel.    Aye ;  you  shall  make  love  to  my  wife. 

Har.    Her  ladyship  is  from  hell  too,  I  suppose? 

Bel*  Going  thither  as  fast  as  she  can,  Mr.  Har- 
lequin— but  1  hear  her  coming  :  walk  this  way,  and 
I'll  instruct  you.  [^Exeunt. 

Thus  ends  the  scene ;  which  my  correspondent 
inveighs  against  with  so  much  bitterness,  that  when 
I  consider  it  throughout,  J  am  almost  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  fashionable  phrase,  he  is  taking  me  in» 
and  that  he  has  desired  my  publication  of  it  in  order 
to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  get  the  piece  talked  of 
before  its  appearance  upon  the  stage.  And  indeed 
this  method  of  puffing  by  abuse  is  frequently  the 
most  successful  of  any ;  for  as  in  these  very  re- 
formed times  a  wicked  book  is  so  rare  to  be  met 
with,  people  will  be  tempted  to  read  it,  out  of 
mere  curiosity. 

I  remember  a  very  sceptical  pamphlet,  that  was 
DO  where  to  be  seen  but  in  the  bookseller's  shop, 
till  the  author  bethought  himself  of  selecting  the 
most  offensive  passages  of  it,  and  by  printing  them 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  calling  upon  the  clergy 
to  confute,  and  the  magistrate  to<suppress  so  per- 
nicious a  performance,  he  carried  it  through  three 
impressions  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  If  my  present 
correspondent  has  adopted  this  plan,  I  shall  take 
care  to  counterwork  his  design;  by  giving  it  as  my 
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opinion  that  the  above  scene^  however  it  may  be 
objected  to  by  people  of  a  particular  turn,  is  per- 
fectly harmless. 


No!  97.    THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1754. 


The  following  letter  is  written  with  such  an  mr  6i 
truth,  that  though  it  comes  from  one  of  those  un- 
happy creatures  who  have  always  a  story  to  tell  in 
puliation  of  their  infamy,  I  cannot  refuse  giving  it 
a  place  in  this  paper.  If  the  artifice  that  undid  Uni 
poor  girl  be  a  common  one,  it  may  possibly  be  lefl 
practised  by  being  more  known.  All  I  shall  ss) 
further  is,  that  I  have  made  no  other  alteration  n 
the  letter  than  to  correct  false  spellings  and  a  fan 
errors  in  the  English. 

**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

"  I  AM  the  daughter  of  very  honest  and  reputabl 
parents  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  as  an  accoun 
of  my  family  does  no  way  relate  to  my  story, 
shall  avoid  troubling  you  with  any  further  parti 
culars  on  that  head.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
had  leave  from  mv  father  and  mother  to  accom 
pany  a  neighbounnff  family  of  some  distinction  t 
town,  having  lived  m  the  strictest  intimacy  wHi 
the  young  ladies  of  that  family  ever  since  1  was 
child. 

"  At  our  arrival  in  town,  we  were  visited  by 
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great  deal  of  company,  and  among  the  rest  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  seldom  passed  a 
day  without  seeing  us.  As  this  gentleman's  family, 
and  that  of  my  friends,  had  been  long  acquainted, 
his  admission  to  us  was  without  the  least  ceremony; 
and  indeed  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  young  ladies 
and  myself  rather  as  a  brother  than  a  visitor.  I 
had  often  observed,  and  I  confess  with  a  secret  sa- 
tisfaction, that  his  behaviour  to  me,  especially  when 
alone,  was  somewhat  more  particular  than  to  any 
of  my  companions :  and  I  could  not  help  placing  it 
to  his  favourable  opinion  of  me,  that  he  was  conti- 
nually contriving  parties  abroad  to  amuse  and  en- 
tertain us. 

*'  One  aflernoon,  having  been  troubled  with  the 
head-ach  in  the  morning,  and  having  therefore  ex- 
cused myself  from  dining  and  supping  out  with  the 
family  where  I  lived,  he  called,  as  he  had  many 
times  done,  to  ask  us  to  the  play.  I  expressed 
my  concern  at  the  ladies  being  from  home,  but 
foolishly  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
alone  with  him  into  the  gallery,  after  having  been 
laughed  at  for  my  objections,  and  told  that  I  ought 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  to  think  him 
capable  of  asking  me  to  do  an  improper  thing. 

"  When  the  play  was  over,  we  took  coach  to 
return  home :  but  the  coachman,  having  no  doubt 
received  his  lesson,  stopped  just  at  the  door  of  a 
tavern,  telling  us  that  one  of  the  traces  was  broke, 
and  that  he  could  go  no  further.  1  suffered  myself 
to  be  handed  into  the  tavern,  while  another  coach 
was  called,  which  not  being  immediately  to  be 
had,  my  companion  observed  to  me,  smiling,  that 
it  was  a  happy  accident,  and  as  the  family  I  lived 
with  would  not  sup  at  home,  I  should  be  his  guest 
that  evening;  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  or- 
dered supper  and  a  bottle  of  champaign^    It  was 
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in  vain  that  I  remonstrated  against  this  proposal ; 
he  knew,  he  said,  that  my  friends  would  not  re« 
turn  till  twelve ;  and  there  could  be  no  kind  of 
harm  in  eating  a  bit  of  chicken,  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  where  we  were.  I  was  frightened  at 
the  thoughts  of  what  I  ^as  doing,  but  was  india- 
creet  enough  to  consent.  His  behaviour  to  me  aH 
the  time  was  the  most  respectful  in  the  world.  He 
took  care  to  engage  my  attention  by  some  interest- 
ing discourse,  assuring  me,  as  oflen  as  I  attempted 
to  move,  that  it  was  quite  early,  and  that  till  a 
coach  could  be  had,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  at^ 
tempt  going. 

"  1  very  freely  confess,  that  being  extremdjr 
heated  at  the  playhouse,  I  was  tempted  to  drink  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine  more  than  I  was  accustomed 
to,  which  flurried  me  a  good  deal ;  and  as  my  heart 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  him  who  was  enter- 
taining me,  the  time  passed  away  almost  impercep- 
tibly. However,  recollecting  myself  at  last,  I  in- 
sisted peremptorily  upon  gomg ;  when,  seeinc;  me 
in  earnest,  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  as  if  vio- 
lently surprised,  declared  it  was  past  two  o'clock; 
adding,  in  the  greatest  seeming  consternation,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  home  that 
night,  and  cursing  his  own  folly  for  the  mischief 
he  had  brought  upon  me. 

"  I  will  not  attempt,  Mr.  FitzAdam,  to  de- 
scribe the  confusion  I  was  in.  Yet  still  I  insisted 
upon  going  home,  which  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade me  from,  by  saying,  that  he  too  well  knew 
the  temper  of  the  gentleman  at  whose  boose  I 
lived,  to  think  of  carrying  me  thither  at  so  late  an 
hour ;  that  he  would  conduct  me  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  should  wait  on  me  home  in  the 
morning,  and  make  an  excuse  for  my  lying  Out.  I 
answered  him,  that  I  would  lie  no  where  but  at 
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boroe ;  that  I  detested  myself  for  going  out  with 
him  ;  and  that  I  would  return  immediately,  let  the 
hour  be  what  it  would.  *  Let  us  go,  first  of  all/ 
replied  he, '  to  the  lady's,  where  I  will  leave  you 
but  for  a  moment,  and  see  if  the  family  are  sitting 
up  for  you ;  for  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  be  re- 
fused admittance,  would  ruin  your  reputation  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  neighbourhood.'  I  still  insisted 
upon  going  home ;  and  a  coach  was  accordingly 
called  and  procured ;  but  instead  of  carrying  me 
to  my  friends,  it  stopped  at  a  house  in  another 
street.  Here  I  was  forced  against  my  will  to 
alight.  The  mistress  of  it  was  up  ;  a  circumstance 
which  I  should  have  wondered  at,  if  I  had  not  been 
frightened  almost  to  death,  and  incapable  of  think- 
ing, speaking,  or  knowing  what  I  did. 

"  The  wretch,  after  having  apologized  to  the 
lady  for  the  distress  he  had  brought  me  into,  lefl 
me  in  great  haste,  to  bring  me  intelligence  of  what 
was  doing  at  home.  He  returned  in  a  short  time, 
and  with  the  greatest  seeming  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, told  me,  that  he  had  learnt  from  one  af 
the  servants,  that  the  family  had  supped  at  home; 
that  they  were  exasperated  against  me  beyond  for- 
giveness ;  that  they  concluded  me  undone :  and 
diat  they  had  sworn  never  to  admit  me  into  their 
doors  again. 

**  I  was  quite  thunderstruck  at  this  intelligence, 
and  accused  the  wretch  who  brought  it  me  as  the 
vilest  of  men.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  conjuring 
me  not  to  think  him  capable  of  any  design  in  what 
was  done,  and  vowing  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  for- 
tune to  reinstate  me  in  the  good  opinion  of  my 
friends.  I  was  obliged  now  to  put  myself  under 
his  protection :  but  refused  going  to  bed,  though 
pressed  to  it  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  called 
herself  a  relation.     Early  in  the  morning,   taking 
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the  lady  along  with  him,  he  pretended  to  go  again 
to  my  friends ;  but  returned  to  me  with  an  account 
that  they  were  quite  outrageous  against  me,  and 
absolutely  determined  never  to  see  me  again.  I 
wrote  to  them  in  the  most  moving  manner  that  my 
heart  could  dictate,  and  gave  the  letter  to  the  care 
of  this  false  friend.  I  wrote  also  to  my  parents  let* 
ter  after  letter,  but  without  receiving  a  syllable 
from  them  in  return ;  so  that  I  now  looked  upon  my* 
self  as  completely  undone.  The  anxiety  I  sufer- 
ed  threw  me  into  a  fever,  during  which  time  the 
wretch  hardly  ever  stirred  from  my  bed-side,  vow- 
ing that  his  life  depended  upon  my  recovery.  I  was 
soon  indeed  restored  to  my  health,  but  never  to 
ray  peace.  My  betrayer  began  now  to  talk  to  me 
of  love ;  and  I  began  foolishly  to  regard  him  as  one 
that  had  suffered  too  much  for  what  I  could  not 
impute  to  him  as  a  crime.  He  saw,  and  took  care 
hourly  to  im'prove,  my  too  favourable  opinion  of 
him;  and  at  length,  for  why  should  I  dwell  minutely 
on  what  I  wish  for  ever  to  forget?  by  a  thou- 
sand stratagems  on  his  side,  and  by  fatal  inclina- 
tion on  my  own,  irrecoverably  undid  me. 

"  From  that  very  day  his  affections  began  to 
cool :  and,  will  it  be  believed  when  I  tell  it  ?  he 
grew  in  a  very  little  time  to  hate  me  to  that  degree^ 
that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  to  make  our  se- 
paration my  own  act,  he  confessed  to  me  the  whole 
scheme  he  had  laid  to  get  me,  showed  me  ad** 
vertisemcnts  in  the  papers  from  my  friends  and 
parents,  offering  rewards  for  my  discovery;  and 
returned  the  letters  I  had  written  to  them,  every 
one  of  which  he  had  detained. 

'*  I  stood  astonished  at  his  villany,  and  abhor- 
red him  in  my  soul.  But  alas  !  it  was  now  too  late 
for  me  to  apply  to  my  friends.  Ruminating  one 
afternoon  on  my  deplorable  condition,  I  was  sur- 
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prised  at  seeing  an  elderly  lady  enter  my  chamber. 
She  made  me  an  apology  for  her  visit,  and  very 
frankly  told  me,  that  from  distant  hints  which  she 
had  that  day  received  from  the  mistress  of  the 
house, she  apprehended  I  was  fallen  into  bad  hands; 
which,  if  true,  she  would  be  glad  to  assist  me  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power.  She  spoke  this  with  so 
much  affection  and  good  nature,  that  I  made  no 
scruple  of  telling  her  my  whole  story,  which  so  ex- 
tremely affected  her,  tnat  she  shed  tears  while  I 
n>oke,  and  often  interrupted  me  with  her  exclama- 
tions against  the  villany  of  men.  At  the  conclusioa 
she  offered  that  moment  to  take  me  away,  assuring 
me  that  her  house,  her  purse,  and  her  sincerest 
friendship  should  always  be  mine.  I  would  have 
fidlen  on  my  knees  to  thank  her  but  she  prevented 
me ;  and  ordering  a  coach  to  be  called,  she  con- 
veyed me  Uiat  very  evening  to  her  country-house. 
**  I  stayed  there  a  week  and  met  with  the  most 
kind  and  tender  treatment  from  her.  She  com- 
pelled me  to  accept  of  some  changes  of  clothes  and 
linen,  and  then  brought  me  to  her  house  in  town  ; 
where,  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  she  told 
me,  without  the  least  ceremony,  that  I  no  doubt 
knew  for  what  purpose  she  had  taken  me,  and  that 
as  I  could  have  no  pretensions  to  modesty,  she 
hoped  my  behaviour  would  be  such  as  should  give 
her  no  occasion  to  repent  of  her  kindness  to  me. 
I  desired  to  understand  her,  and  was  informed, 
though  not  in  plain  words,  that  ray  benefactress 
was  a  bawd,  and  that  she  had  taken  me  into  her 
family  for  the  most  infamous  of  purposes.  1  trem- 
bled with  amazement,  and  insisted  on  leaving  the 
house  that  instant.  She  told  me  I  was  at  full  liberty 
to  do  so ;  but  that  iirst  I  must  pay  her  for  my  lodg- 
ing and  clothes.  She  spoke  this  with  great  ease 
md,  carelessness,  and  then  left  me  to  myself.  I  ran 
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down  stairs  with  precipitation ;  but  alas !  scare 
was  I  out  of  the  street  before  I  was  stopt  am 
brought  back  by  a  bailiff  who  had  a  writ  againi 
me.  I  requested  that  I  might  have  leave  to  writ 
to  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  been  taken :  fo 
bad  as  he  was,  I  said,  he  would  not  utterly  desei 
me.  I  was  permitted  to  write  as  I  desired ;  and  th 
wretch  indeed  answered  my  letter ;  but  it  was  onl 
to  tell  me  that  as  I  had  thought  proper  to  run  awa 
from  him,  he  should  have  nothing  further  to  say  t 
me ;  and  that,  in  short,  I  must  either  submit  t 
conditions,  or  go  immediately  with  the  bailif 
Frightened  at  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  and  hopin. 
that  my  story  might  move  compassion  in  those  t 
whom  I  was  to  be  introduced,  I  consented  to  do  a 
they  would  have  me ;  but  alas!  Sir,  I  was  mistaken 
they  listened  indeed  to  my  story  ;  but  instead  < 
melting  at  my  misfortunes,  they  adored  me,  the; 
said,  for  my  invention.  At  length,  having  led  th 
life  of  a  prostitute  for  more  than  a  month,  I  al 
tempted  to  make  a  second  escape,  and  to  fly  to  th 
hands  of  justice  for  protection:  but  I  was  agaii 
caught,  and  carried  to  a  spunging-house ;  where 
after  remaining  two  days,  a  gentleman  who  ha 
been  admitted  to  me  at  that  vile  woman's  came  t 
see  me  in  my  confinement,  paid  off  the  debt  fo 
which  I  was  arrested,  and  took  me  to  be  his  mistrew 
''  But  though  the  life  I  now  lead  is  in  some  dc 
gree  more  supportable  than  that  which  I  have  ec 
caped  from,  yet  to  one  who  hopes  that  she  has  stil 
some  remains  of  principle  left,  it  is  terrible  am 
shocking.  My  friends  know  what  I  am,  and  wlia 
I  have  been,  but  they  reject  and  hate  me :  and 
have  not  the  least  glimmering  of  hope  ever  to  re 
cover  from  the  situation  I  am  in,  unless  my  stor 
should  merit  the  compassion  of  him  to  whom  I  noi 
send  it,  and  find  a  place  in  the  World.     Vile  as 
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am»  I  would  be  otherwise  if  I  might.  I  am  not  old 
in  wickedness,  though  I  have  gone  such  lengths  in 
it ;  being  now  really  and  truly  but  just  turned  of 
eighteen,  and  having  left  my  father's  house  no  more 
than  fifteen  months  ago,  two  of  which  months  I  lived 
in  innocence  and  reputation  with  the  most  worthy 
of  families. 

*'  As  to  him  who  has  brought  upon  me  all  this 
weight  of  misenr,  and  who  serenely  and  uncon- 
cernedly can  reflect  upon  what  he  has  done,  for  so 
I  am  sure  he  does,  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  and 
nothing  to  hope.  I  can  therefore  have  but  one  in- 
ducement to  desire  your  publication  of  this  letter, 
which  is,  that  my  friends  may  know  that  I  have 
gained  that  credit  with  a  stranger  which  they  have 
refused  to  give  me,  and  that  I  am  really  and  truly 
an  object  of  compassion. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

^'  though  lost  to  myself, 
"  Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant.*' 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  I  am  able  in  this 
day's  paper  to  congratulate  the  polite  part  of  my 
fellow-subjects  of  both  sexes,  upon  the  splendid  re- 
vival of  that  most  rational  entertainment,  an  Italian 
opera.  Of  late  years  it  had  seemed  to  sicken,  so 
that  I  greatly  feared  that  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
which  it  made  from  time  to  time,  were  its  con- 
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Tulsive  and  expiring  pangs.  But  it  now  appean 
and  indeed  much  to  the  honour  of  this  countfj 
that  we  have  still  too  many  protectors  and  pre 
tectresses  of  the  liberal  arts,  to  su£Per  that  of  miuk 
the  most  liberal  of  them  all,  to  sink  for  want  of  dn 
encouragement. 

I  am  sensible  that  Italian  operas  have  frequent! 
been  the  objects  of  the  ridicule  of  many  of  od 
greatest  wits ;  and,  viewed  in  one  light  only,  pel 
haps  not  without  some  reason.  But  as  I  considc 
all  public  diversions  singly  with  regard  to  the  efed 
which  they  may  have  upon  the  morals  and  manner 
of  the  public,  I  confess  I  respect  the  Italian  operai 
as  the  most  innocent  of  any. 

The  severe  Monsieur  Boileau  justly  condemn 
the  French  operas,  the  moral  of  which  he  calls 

-i—  Morale  lubrique 
Que  LvUy  richauffa  des  sons  de  sa  mtuique. 

But  then  it  must  be  considered  that  French  opera 
are  always  in  French,  and  consequently  may  be  ud 
derstood  by  many  French  people ;  and  that  thei 
are  fine  dramatic  tragedies,  adorned  with  all  tlu 
graces  of  poetry  and  harmony  of  sounds,  and  maj 
probably  inspire  too  tender,  if  not  voluptuous  sen 
timents.  Can  the  Italian  opera  be  accused  of  anj 
thing  of  the  kind?  Certainly  not.  Were,  what  a 
called  the  poetry  of  it,  intelligible  in  itself,  it  woulc 
not  be  understood  by  one  in  fifty  of  a  British  audi 
ence :  but  I  believe  that  even  an  Italian  of  commoi 
candour  will  confess,  that  he  does  not  understand 
one  word  of  it.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  thing 
for  should  the  ingenious  author  of  the  words,  bj 
mistake,  put  any  meaning  into  them,  he  would,  U 
a  certain  degree,  check  and  cramp  the  genius  of  the 
composer  of  the  music,  who  perhaps  might  thinl 
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bimself  obliged  to  adapt  his  sounds  to  the  sense : 
whereas  now  he  is  at  liberty  to  scatter  indiscrimi* 
Datelj,  among  the  kings,  queens,  heroes,  and  hero- 
ines, his  adagios'  his  adlegros,  his  pathetics,  his 
chromatics,  and  his  jiggs.  It  would  silso  have  been 
a  restraint  upon  the  actors  and  actresses,  who  might 
possibly  have  attempted  to  form  their  action  upon 
the  meaning  of  their  parts ;  but  as  it  is,  if  they  do 
but  seem,  by  turns,  to  be  angry  and  sorry  in  the 
two  first  acts,  and  very  merry  in  the  last  scene  of 
the  last,  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  their  deserved 
applause. 

Signor  Metastasio  attempted  some  time  ago  a 
very  dangerous  innovation.  He  tried  gently  to 
throw  some  sense  into  his  operas ;  but  it  did  not 
take :  tlie  consequences  were  obvious,  and  nobody 
bew  where  they  would  stop. 

The  whole  skill  and  judgement  of  the  poet  now 
consists  in  selecting  about  a  hundred  words,  for  the 
opera  vocabulary  does,  not  exceed  that  number, 
that  terminate  in  liquids  and  vowels,  and  rhyme  to 
each  other.  These  words  excite  ideas  in  the  hearer, 
though  they  were  not  the  result  of  any  in  the  poet. 
Thus  the  word  tortoreUa  stretched  out  to  a  quaver 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of 
tender  and  faithful  love ;  but  if  it  is  succeeded  by 
KnkeUa^  that  soothing  idea  gives  way  to  the  boiste- 
rous and  horrid  one  of  a  skif^  that  is,  a  heart  tossed 
by  the  winds  and  waves  upon  the  main  ocean  of 
love.   The  handcuffs  and  fetters  in  which  the  hero 
commonly  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act,  indicate  captivity,  and 
when  properly  jingled  to  a  pathetic  piece  of  reci- 
tative upon  questi  ceppit  are  really  very  moving^ 
and  inspire  a  love  of  liberty.     Can  any  thing  be 
more  innocent,  or  more  moral  than  this  musical 
pantomime,  in  which  there  is  not  one  indecent  word 
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or  action,  but  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
generous  sentiments  are,  however,  imperfectly 
pointed  out  and  inculcated. 

I  was  once,  indeed,  afraid  that  the  licentiousnew 
of  the  times  had  infected  even  the  opera :  for  in  thai 
of  Alexander,  the  hero  going  into  the  heroine's 
apartment,  found  her  taking  a  nap  in  an  easy  chair* 
Tempted  by  so  much  beauty,  and  invited  by  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity,  he  gently  approached, 
and  stole  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  confess  I  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  this  bold  step ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  it  was  taken  by  the  celebrated  Signor  Senesino. 
But  all  went  off  very  well ;  for  the  hero  contented 
himself  with  giving  the  good  company  a  song,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  lips  he  had  just  kissed 
were  a  couple  of  rubies. 

Another  good  effect  of  the  Italian  operas,  is,  that 
they  ccmtribute  extremely  to  the  keeping  of  good 
hours;  the  whole  audience,  though  passionat^ 
fond  of  music,  being  so  tired  before  they  are  hal^ 
and  so  sleepy  before  they  are  quite,  done,  that  th^ 
make  the  best  of  their  way  home,  too  drowsy  to 
enter  upon  fresh  pleasures  that  night. 

Having  thus  rescued  these  excellent  musical 
dramas  from  the  unjust  ridicule  which  some  people 
of  vulgar  and  illiberal  tastes  have  endeavoured  to 
throw  upon  them^  I  must  proceed  and  do  justice  to 
the  virtuosos  and  virtuosas  who  perform  them* 
But  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  preauBe, 
for  the  sake  of  many  of  my  English  readers,  that 
virtu  among  the  modern  Italians,  signifies  nothing 
less  than  what  virtus  did  among  the  ancient  oneti 
or  what  virtue  signifies  among  us ;  on  the  contraiyi 
I  might  say  that  it  signifies  almost  every  thing  ekioi 
Consequently  those  respectable  titles  of  virtuotf 
and  virtuQsa  have  not  the  least  relation  to  the  moral 
characters  o£  the  parties.    They  snean  only  thai 
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those  persons,  endowed,  some  by  nature,  and  some 
by  art,  with  good  voices,  have  from  their  infancy 
devoted  their  time  and  labour  to  the  various  com- 
bioations  of  seven  notes :  a  study  that  must  un- 
ooestionably  have  formed  their  minds,  enlarged 
toeir  notions,  and  have  rendered  them  most  agree- 
able and  instructive  companions ;  and  as  such,  I 
observe  that  they  are  justly  solicited,  received,  and 
cherished  by  people  of  the  first  distinction* 

As  these  illustrious  personages  come  over  here 
with  no  sordid  view  of  profit,  but  merely  per  far 
mcer  a  la  nobHita  Inglescy  that  is,  to  oblige  the 
£oglish  nobility,  they  are  exceedingly  good  and 
condescending  to  such  of  the  said  English  nobility, 
aod  even  gentry,  as  are  desirous  to  contract  an 
ifitimacy  with  them.  They  will,  for  a  word's  speak- 
ing, dine,  sup,  or  pass  the  whole  day  with  people 
of  a  certain  condition,  and  perhaps  sing  or  play,  if 
civilly  requested.  Nay,  I  have  known  many  of 
them  so  good  as  to  pass  two  or  three  months  of  the 
summer  at  the  country-seats  of  some  of  their  noble 
friends,  and  thereby  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the 
country  and  the  mansion-house,  to  my  lady  and  her 
daughters.  I  have  been  assured  by  many  of  their 
chief  patrons  and  patronesses,  that  they  are  all  the 
best  creatures  in  the  world ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Signor  Cavaliero  Nicojini  down  to  this  day,  I  have 
constantly  heard  the  several  great  performers,  such 
as  Farinelli,  Carestini,  Monticelli,  €rafParielli,  as 
wdl  as  the  Slsnore  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  &&  much 
more  praised  for  their  affability,  the  gentleness  of 
their  manners,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  head 
And  heart,  than  for  either  their  musical  skill  or  ex- 
ecution. I  have  even  known  these  their  social 
virtues  lay  their  protectors  and  protectresses  under 
great  difficulties  how  to  reward  such  distinguished 
merit.  But  benefit-nights  luckily  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  insinu- 
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ating,  with  all  due  regard,  into  the  hand  of  the 
performer,  in  lieu  of  a  ticket,  a  considerable  bank- 
bill,  a  gold  snuiF-box,  a  diamond-ring,  or  some  such 
trifle.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  illustrious  Signor 
Farinelli  has  not  yet  forgot  the  many  instances  he 
experienced  of  British  munificence :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  private  families  still  remember  them. 
All  this  is  very  well ;  and  I  greatly  approve  of 
it,  as  I  am  of  tolerating  and  naturalizing  principles. 
But  however,  as  the  best  things  may  admit  of  im« 
provement  by  certain  modifications,  I  shall  now 
suggest  two ;  the  one  of  a  public,  the  other  of  a 
private  nature.    I  would  by  all  means  welcome 
these  respectable  guests,  but  I  would  by  no  means 
part  with  them,  as  is  too  soon  and  too  often  the 
case.     Some  of  them,  when  they  have  got  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  here,  unkindly  withdraw 
themselves,  and  purchase  estates  in  land  in  their 
own  countries ;  and  others  are  seduced  from  us,  by 
the  pressing  invitations  of  some  great  potentate  to 
come  over  to  superintend  his  pleasures,  and  to  take 
a  share  in  his  counsels.    This  is  not  only  a  great 
loss  to  their  particular  friends,  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  but  to  the  nation  in  general,  by  turning  the 
balance  of  our  musical  commerce  considerably 
against  us.    I  would  therefore  humbly  propose, 
that  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  these  valuable 
strangers,  a  writ  of  ne  e^eat  regnum  should  be  issued 
to  keep  them  here.  The  other  modification,  which 
I  beg  leave  to  hint  at  only,  it  being  of  a  private 
nature,  is,  that  no  virtuoso  whose  voice  is  below  a 
contralto^  shall  be  taken  to  the  country-seat  of  any 
family  whatsoever ;  much  less  any  strapping  fiddler, 
bassoon  or  bass  viol,  who  does  not  even  pretend  to 
sing,  or  if  he  does,  sings  a  rough  tenor,  or  a  tre- 
mendous bass.     The  consequences  may  be  serious, 
but  at  least  the  appearances  are  not  edifying. 
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JPrudensJuiuH  ten^wris  eantum 

CaHg^notd  noctepremk  Detug 

Midetque,  H  mortaUs  ultra 

Fas  trqridat.     Q^od  adest,  memento 
Componere  aquut^'^  hoiu  car.  iiu  29. 29. 

It  requires  very  little  experience  of  the  world  to 
discover  that  mankind  seldom  enjoy  the  present 
hour,  but  are  almost  continually  employing  their 
thoughts  about  the  future.  This  disposition  mar 
hideed  serve  to  delude  some  people  into  a  happi- 
ness, which,  otherwise,  they  would  never  know; 
and  we  sometimes  see  men  engaging  in  prospects 
apparently  disadvantageous  to  themselves,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  comfortable  thought  of  having  bene- 
fitted their  families.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  general  turn  of  mankind ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  still 
less  so  of  my  countrymen  than  of  any  others :  they 
are  constantly  looking  towards  the  dark  side  of  the 
prospect,  fearing  every  thing,  and  hoping  nothing. 
This  unhappy  disposition  seems  to  spread  its 
baleful  influence  more  fatally  in  this  month,  than  in 
any  other  of  the  whole  year;  for  besides  the  colds, 
vapours  and  nervous  disorders  with  which  individu- 
als are  afflicted,  the  state  always  suffers  exceedingly 
during  this  month.  I  myself  remember  this  country 
undone  every  November  for  these  forty  years.  The 
truth  is,  that  to  make  amends  for  that  levity  and 
dissipation  of  thought  which  horse- racing  and  rural 
sports  have  occasioned  in  the  summer,  every  zealous 
Englishman  sits  down  at  tliis  season  seriously  to 
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consider  the  state  of  the  nation ;  and  always,  upon 
mature  reflection,  concludes  that  matters  are  so 
bad,  that  the  business  of  government  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  carried  on  through  another  session.  The 
products  of  the  press,  either  proceeding  from  per- 
sons really  affected  by  the  season,  or  cunningly 
designed  to  suit  the  gloomy  disposition  of  the  buyer^ 
all  tend  to  increase  this  disorder  of  the  mind.  Se- 
rious  Considerations,  The  Tears  of  Trade,  The 
Groans  of  the  Plantations,  and  the  like,  are  the 
titles  that  spread  the  sale  of  pamphlets  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year;  while  The  Cordial  for  low  SpiritSy 
and  The  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  have  no  chance 
for  a  vent,  till  the  spring  has  given  a  turn  to  the 
blood,  and  put  the  spirits  into  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased. 

There  are  indeed  many  recreations  and  amuse* 
ments  in  this  metropolis,  that  are  designed  as  so 
many  antidotes  to  the  general  gloom :  but  though 
we  have  had  this  year  tne  greatest  importation  of 
entertainment  that  ever  was  known,  I  doubt,  there 
are  many  inhabitants  of  this  city  who  are  at  presmit 
so  totally  possessed  with  the  spleen,  that  they  do 
not  know  of  half  the  number  of  dancers,  singerii 
mimics,  and  beauties,  which  are  already  arrived* 
It  is,  however,  comfortable  to  reflect  on  tnat  happy 
revolution,  which  is  constantly  brought  about  by 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  the  lengthening  of  tne 
days.  Those  who  seemed  so  lately  to  be  lost  in 
despair,  grow  into  spirits  on  a  sudden ;  and  plays 
operas,  balls,  pantomimes,  and  burlettas  diffuse  an 
universal  ecstasy.    ^ 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  this  highest  tide  of  spi- 
rits, I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  the  most  groundless  sup- 
positions of  what  may  possibly  happen,  shall  spread 
a  cloud  over  all  our  joy.  The  idea  of  an  invasion, 
a  comet,  or  an  earthquake,  shall  keep  the  whole 
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town  in  an  agony  for  many  weeks.  In  short  every 
apprehension  shall  in  its  turn  make  an  impression 
eo  our  imaginations,  except  that  of  a  future  state. 

That  this  great  event  should  not  occupy  those 
minds  which  are  totally  engrossed  by  the  present, 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  it  should 
be  the  only  view  towards  which  these  lookers-for- 
ward never  turn  their  eyes,  is  an  inconsistency 
altogether  unaccountable. 

When  FalstafPs  wench  is  sitting  upon  his  knee, 
her  hint  seems  to  be  a  little  ill-timed,  when  she  ad- 
vises him  to  patch  up  his  old  body  for  Heaven ; 
and  his  reply  is  suitable  to  the  place  and  occasion ; 
Peace,  good  Doll;  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end.  Mrs. 
Qoickhr  was  no  less  blameable  on  the  other  side, 
when  miding  him  so  near  his  end  that  he  began  to 
cry  out,  she  says.  Now  I,  ta  comfort  him,  bid  him 
he  should  not  think  of  God. 

I  avoid  entering  seriously  and  particularly  into 
this  subject,  that  I  may  not  give  my  paper  the  air 
of  a  sermon:  and  instead  of  using  arguments  of  a 
religious  cast,  I  desire  only  to  recommend  a  pro- 
priety and  consistency  of  thought  and  conduct.   It 
u  therefore  that  I  would  advise  my  readers  either 
to  throw  aside,  not  for  this  month  only,  but  for 
their  whole  lives,  this  gloomy  curiosity  that  will 
avail  them  nothing,  and  to  enter  into  a  free  and 
fall  enjoyment  of  the  present ;  or  if,  of  necessity 
they  must  direct  their  whole  attention  to  the  future, 
let  it  be  to  that  expectation,  which  they  may  de- 
pend upon  with  the  utmost  certainty,  which  will 
afford  the  most  profitable  exercise  for  their  inqui- 
sitive thoughts,  and  which  will  be  the  only  instance 
where  an  anxious  concern  for  the  future  can  pos- 
sibly be  of  service  to  them. 
1  have  been  principally  led  into  this  train  of 
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thinking  by  a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday  by 
the  penny-post,  and  which  I  shall  here  communi- 
cate to  my  readers,  as  a  proper  conclusion  of  this 
paper. 


"  SIR 


**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
f 


"  I  AM  just  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  some 
relations  of  mine,  who  live  in  a  large  old  mansion* 
house  in  the  country.  The  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
place,  the  unpleasing  appearance  of  nature  at  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  alteration  of  the  weather 
with  the  change  of  the  season,  made  me  acquiesce 
in  the  received  opinion,  that  there  is  really  some* 
thing  dreadful  in  the  influence  of  this  month  of 
November ;  which,  however,  we  who  live  in  Lon« 
don,  have  no  such  apparent  reason  to  be  affected 
with. 

**  The  melancholy  impression  which  I  received 
from  the  place,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  turn 
of  its  inhabitants.  My  uncle  and  aunt  are  blessed 
with  a  competent  fortune,  and  two  fine  children ; 
but  they  neither  enjoy  the  one,  nor  educate  the 
other ;  their  whole  attention  being  engrossed  by 
objects,  which,  in  their  estimation,  are  of  much 
greater  consequence.  My  uncle  is  continually  em- 
ployed in  computing  the  year  in  which  this  king- 
dom is  to  become  a  province  to  France ;  and  my 
aunt  is  no  less  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the 
exact  time  of  the  Millennium. 

"  A  younger  brother  of  my  uncle's,  who  lives  in 
the  family^  and  who  is  a  very  great  mathematician, 
has  been  busied  many  years  in  calculations,  which, 
he  asserts,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
world,  as  they  affect  the  duration  and  well-being 
of  it.  He  is  greatly  apprehensive  that,  from  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  systei&i  the  time  will  come  when 
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this  earthy  round  as  it  was  at  first  created,  will  be 
as  flat  as  a  pancake;  but  long  before  this  event  can 
hi^pen,  it  must  certainly  suffer  a  more  palpable  in- 
convenience. He  has  made  a  discovery  that  the 
profusion  of  man  consumes  faster  than  the  earth 
produces.  Vast  fleets,  and  enormous  buildings, 
have  wasted  almost  all  our  oak ;  and  the  firs  of 
Norway  are  beginning  to  fafl.  What  shall  we  do, 
he  nya^  when  the  coid,  salt,  iron,  and  lead  mines 
are  exhausted  ?  And  besides,  may  it  not  happen 
before  these  events  take  place,  that  such  vast  ex- 
cavations, inconsiderately  made,  may  give  a  pemi- 
cious  inequality  to  the  balance  of  the  globe  ?  lliese 
arguments  are  slighted  by  his  brother,  who  is  more 
immediately  alarmed  for  the  balance  of  Europe ; 
but  they  have  great  weight  with  my  aunt,  as  they 
evince  the  necessity  of  a  renewal,  and  tend  to 
hasten,  as  wdl  as  prove,  the  establishment  of  the 
Millennium. 

**  A  further  account  of  the  anxieties  of  this  fa- 
mfly  may  possibly  be  the  subject  of  another  letter: 
I  shall,  however,  conclude  this  with  discovering  to 
yon  my  own.  I  am  in  great  pain  lest  the  young 
iquire  uiould  turn  out  a  vulgar  and  imperious  block- 
bead,  from  having  been  left  all  his  life  to  servants ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  event  which  my 
imcle  and  aunt  have  most  immediate  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, is  my  cousin  Mary's  running  away  with 
the  butler. 

*'  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Z.** 
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No.  100.  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  28, 1754. 


I  HEARD  the  Other  day  with  great  pleasure  from 
my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Dodsley,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
English  Dictionary,  with  a  grammar  and  history  of 
our  language  prefixed,  will  be  published  this  winter, 
in  two  large  volumes  in  folio. 

I  had  long  lamented  that  we  had  no  lawful  stand- 
ard of  our  language  set  up,  for  those  to  repair  to, 
who  might  choose  to  speak  and  write  it  grammati- 
cally and  correctly :  and  I  have  as  long  wished  that 
either  some  one  person  of  distinguished  abilities 
would  undertake  the  work  singly,  or  that  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  would  form  themselves,  or  be 
formed  by  the  government,  into  a  society  for  that 
purpose.  The  Tate  ingenious  Doctor  Swift  pro^ 
posed  a  plan  of  this  nature  to  his  friend,  as  he 
thought  him,  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  but  with- 
out success ;  precision  and  perspicuity  not  being 
in  genera]  the  favourite  objects  of  ministers,  and 
perhaps  still  less  so  of  that  minister,  than  of  any 
other. 

Many  people  have  imagined  that  so  extensive  a 
work  would  have  been  best  performed  by  a  number 
of  persons,  who  should  have  taken  their  several  de- 
partments, of  examining,  sifting,  winnowing,  I  bor- 
row this  image  from  the  Italian  Crusca^  purifying, 
and  finally  fixing  our  language,  by  incorporating 
their  respective  funds  into  one  joint  stock.  But 
whether  this  opinion  be  true  or  false,  I  think  the 
public  in  general,  and  the  republic  of  letters  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnson,  for  having 
undertaken  and  executed  so  great  and  desirable  a 
work.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from  man ; 
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bat  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  various  works  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  already  published,  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  any  one  man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it, 
which  he  published  some  years  ago,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  proof  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  ration- 
ally imagined,  or  more  accurately  and  elegantly 
expressed.  I  therefore  recommend  the  previous 
perusal  of  it  to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the 
dictionary,  and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  those  who 
can  afford  it. 

The  celebrated  dictionaries  of  the  Florentine  and 
French  Academies  owe  their  present  size  and  per- 
fection to  very  small  beginnmgs.  Some  private 
gentlemen  at  Florence,  and  some  at  Paris,  had  met 
at  each  other's  houses  to  talk  over  and  consider 
their  respective  languages :  upon  which  they  pub- 
Uahed  some  short  essays,  which  essays  were  the 
embryos  of  those  perfect  productions,  that  now  do 
ao  much  honour  to  the  two  nations.  Even  Spain, 
which  seems  not  to  be  the  soil  where,  of  late  at 
least,  letters  have  either  prospered,  or  been  cul  ti- 
nted, has  produced  a  dictionary,  and  a  good  one 
too,  of  the  Spanish  language,  in  six  large  volumes 
in  folio. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  sort  of  disgrace  to 
cor  nation,  that  hitherto  we  have  had  no  such 
atandard  of  our  language ;  our  dictionaries  at  pre- 
aent  bemg  more  properly  what  our  neighbours  the 
Butch  and  the  Germans  call  theirs,  word-books, 
than  dictionaries  in  the  superior  sense  of  that  title. 
All  words,  good  and  bad,  are  there  jumbled  indis- 
criminately together,  insomuch  that  the  injudicious 
reader  may  speak,  and  write,  as  inelegantly,  im- 
properly, and  vulgarly  as  he  pleases,  by  and  with 
the  authority  of  one  or  other  of  our  word-books. 

It  must  be  owned  that  our  language  is  at  pre- 
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sent  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  and  hitherto,  perfaqn, 
it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it.  During  our 
free  and  open  trade,  many  words  and  expresrioni 
have  been  imported,  adopted,  and  naturalized  froa 
other  languages,  which  have  greatly  enriched  oar 
own.  Let  it  still  preserve  what  red  strength  and 
beauty  it  may  have  borrowed  from  others,  bat  bt 
it  not,  like  the  Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhdmad 
and  crushed  by  unnecessary  foreign  omamentii 
The  time  for  discrimination  seems  to  be  now  cooMb 
Toleration,  adoption,  and  naturalization  have  rat 
their  lengths.  Good  order  and  authority  are  now 
necessary.  But  where  shall  we  find  them,  and  li 
the  same  time  the  obedience  due  to  them  ?  Wt 
must  have  recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient 
in  times  of  confusion,  and  choose  a  dictator.  Upoa 
this  principle  I  give  my  vote  for  Mr.  Johnsoo  U 
fill  that  great  and  arduous  post.  And  I  berebf 
declare  that  I  make  a  total  surrender  of  all  nvf 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  English  language,  as  • 
free-born  British  subject,  to  the  said  Mr.  JohosoOf 
during  the  term  of  his  dictatorship.  Nay,  mors; 
I  will  not  only  obey  him,  like  an  old  Roman,  as  mf 
dictator,  but,  like  a  modem  Roman,  I  will  impli- 
citly believe  in  him  as  my  pope,  and  hold  him  to 
be  infallible  while  in  the  chair;  but  no  longer. 
More  than  this  he  cannot  well  require ;  for  I  pie* 
sume  that  obedience  can  never  be  expected  wnsn 
there  is  neither  terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest  to 
invite  it. 

I  confess  that  I  have  so  much  honest  Endish 
pride,  or  perhaps  prejudice  about  me,  as  to  wkk 
myself  more  considerable  for  whatever  contributcf 
to  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  the  ornament  of 
my  native  country.  I  have  therefore  a  sensible 
pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  the  rapid  progreM 
which  our  language  has  lately  made,  and  still  con- 
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laes  to  make  all  over  Europe.  It  is  frequently 
loken,  and  almost  universally  understood,  in  Hoi- 
nd ;  it  is  kindly  entertained  as  a  relation  in  the 
06t  civilized  parts  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  studied 
a  learned  language,  though  yet  little  spoke,  by 
I  those  in  France  and  Italy,  who  either  have,  or 
etend  to  have,  any  learning. 
The  spreading  the  French  language  over  most 
rts  of  Europe,  to  the  degree  of  making  it  almost 
universal  one,  was  always  reckoned  among  the 
mes  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  But 
it  remembered,  that  the  success  of  his  arms  first 
ened  the  way  to  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  it 
ut  be  owned,  that  a  great  number  of  most  ex- 
llent  authors,  who  flourished  in  his  time,  added 
"eogth  and  velocity  to  its  progress.  Whereas  our 
igOBge  has  made  its  way  singly  by  its  own  weight 
a  merit,  under  the  conduct  of  those  great  lead- 

1,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Locke,  Newton, 
nft,  Pope,  Addison,  &c.  A  nobler  sort  of  con- 
test, and  a  far  more  glorious  triumph,  since 
seed  by  none  but  willing  captives ! 

These  authors,  though  for  the  most  part  but  in- 
flferently  translated  into  foreign  languages,  gave 
iter  nations  a  sample  of  the  British  genius.  The 
ipies,  imperfect  as  they  were,  pleased,  and  ex- 
ted  a  general  desire  of  seeing  the  originals :  and 
sdi  our  authors  and  our  language  soon  became 
udcal. 

But  a  grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  a  history  of 
IT  language,  through  its  several  stages,  were  still 
inting  at  home,  and  importunately  called  for  from 
ffoad.  Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will  now,  and,  I 
ire  say,  very  fully,  supply  that  want,  and  greatly 
ntribute  to  the  further  spreading  of  our  language 
other  countries.  Learners  were  discouraged  by 
iding  no  standard  to  resort  to,  and  consequently 
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thoaglit  it  iDcapable  of  any.  They  will  now  be  uii« 
deceived  and  encouraged. 

There  are  many  hints  and  considerations  relative 
to  our  language,  which  I  should  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Johnson,  had  I  not 
been  convinced  that  they  have  equally  occurred  to 
him  :  but  there  is  one,  and  a  very  material  one  it 
is,  to  which  perhaps  he  may  not  have  given  all  the 
necessary  attention.  I  mean  the  genteeler  part  of 
our  language,  which  owes  both  its  rise  and  progress 
to  my  fair  countrywomen,  whose  natural  turn  k 
more  to  the  copiousness,  that  to  the  correctness  (d 
diction.  I  would  not  advise  him  to  be  rash  enou^ 
to  proscribe  any  of  those  happy  redundancies,  mi 
luxuriances  of  expression,  with  which  they  hafO 
enriched  our  language.  They  willingly  inflict  fist^ 
ters,  but  very  unwillingly  submit  to  wear  them.  la 
this  case  his  task  will  be  so  difficult,  that  I  desigii» 
as  a  common  friend,  to  propose  in  some  futun 
paper,  the  means  which  appear  to  me  the  most  likely 
to  reconcile  matters. 

P.  S.  I  hope  that  none  of  my  courteous  readers 
will  upon  this  occasion  be  so  uncourteous,  as  to  sus* 
pect  me  of  being  a  hired  and  interested  puff  of  thk 
work ;  for  I  most  solemnly  protest,  that  neither 
Mr.  Johnson,  nor  any  person  employed  by  him, 
nor  any  bookseller  or  booksellers  concerned  in  the 
success  of  it,  have  ever  offered  me  the  usual  com* 
pliment  of  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  bottle  of  wine ;  nor 
has  even  Mr.  Dodsley,  though  my  publisher,  and, 
as  I  am  informed,  deeply  interested  in  the  sale  of 
this  dictionary,  so  much  as  invited  me  to  take  a  bit 
of  mutton  with  him. 
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No.  101.  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1754. 


When  I  intimated  in  my  last  paper  some  distrust 
cf  Mr.  Johnson's  complaisance  to  the  fairer  part  of 
hk  readers,  it  was  because  1  had  a  greater  opinion 
cf  bis  impartiality  and  severity  as  a  judge,  than  of 
Us  gallantry  as  a  fine  gentleman.  And  indeed  I  am 
welTaware  of  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  en- 
counter,  if  he  attemped  to  reconcile  the  polite, 
with  the  grammatical  part  of  our  language.  Should 
lie,  by  an  act  of  power,  banish  and  attaint  many  of 
the  favourite  words  and  expressions  with  which  the 
ladies  have  so  profusely  enriched  our  language,  he 
would  excite  the  indignation  of  the  most  formi- 
dable, because  the  most  lovely  part  of  his  readers ; 
his  dictionary  would  be  condemned  as  a  system  of 

Sranny,  and  he  himself,  like  the  last  Tarquin,  run 
e  risk  of  being  deposed.  So  popular  and  so 
powerful  is  the  female  cause  !  On  the  other  hand, 
should  he,  by  an  act  of  grace,  admit,  legitimate, 
and  incorporate  into  our  language  those  words  and 
expressions,  which,  hastDy  begot,  owe  their  birth  to 
theincontinency  of  female  eloquence  ;  what  severe 
censures  might  he  not  justly  apprehend  from  the 
learned  part  of  his  readers,  who  do  not  understand 
complaisances  of  that  nature? 

For  my  own  part,  as  I  am  always  inclined  to 
plead  the  cause  of  my  fair  fellow- subjects,  I  shall 
now  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  Mr.  Johnson 
those  arguments  which  upon  this  occasion  may  be 
urged  in  their  favour,  as  introductory  to  the  com- 
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promise  which  I  shall  humbly  offer  and  coi 
with. 

Language  is  indisputably  the  ipote  imm 
province  of  the  fair  sex :  there  they  shine» 
they  excel.  The  torrents  of  their  eloquence, 
cially  in  the  vituperative  way,  stun  all  oppo 
and  bear  away,  in  one  promiscuous  heap,  i 
pronouns,  verbs,  moods  and  tenses.  If  wor 
wanting,  which  indeed  happens  but  seldom, 
nation  instantly  makes  new  ones :  and  I  haTC 
known  four  or  five  syllables  that  never  met  o 
other  before,  hastily  and  fortuitously  jumble 
some  word  of  mighty  import. 

Nor  is  the  tender  part  of  our  languaff 
obliged  to  that  soft  and  amiable  sex ;  thei 
being  at  least  as  productive  as  their  indigc 
Should  they  lament  in  an  involuntary  reUr 
the  absence  of  the  adored  object,  they  giv 
murmurs  to  the  brook,  new  sounds  to  the  ech 
new  notes  to  the  plaintive  Philomela.  But 
this  happy  copiousness  flows,  as  it  often  doei 
eentle  numbers,  good  gods !  how  is  the  pc 
diction  enriched  and  the  poetical  license  exte 
Even  in  common  conversation,  I  never  see  a  ] 
mouth  opening  to  speak,  but  I  expect,  ai 
seldom  disappointed,  -some  new  improvem< 
our  language.  I  remember  many  very  expr 
words  coined  in  that  fair  mint.  I  assisted  f 
birth  of  that  most  significant  word 'flirtation,'' 
dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth  i 
world,  and  which  has  since  received  the  sai 
of  our  most  accurate  Laureat  in  one  of  his  < 
dies.  Some  inattentive  and  undisceming  f 
have,  1  know,  taken  it  to  be  a  term  synonji 
with  coquetry ;  but  I  lay  hold  of  this  opport 
to  undeceive  them,  and  eventually  to  infono 
Johnson,  that  flirtation  is  short  of  coquetry 
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intimates  only  the  first  hints  of  approximation, 
'which  subsequent  coquetry  may  reduce  to  those 
preliminary  articles,  that  commonly  end  in  a  defi- 
nitive treaty. 

I  was  also  a  witness  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  most  important  verb,  *  to  fuzz';  which,  if  not  of 
legitimate  birth,  is  at  least  of  fair  extraction.  As 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  yet  made  its  way  into 
Mr.  Johnson's  literary  retirement,  I  think  myself 
oblised  to  inform  him  that  it  is  at  present  the  most 
Qseml,  and  the  most  used  word  in  our  language ; 
«]nce  it  means  no  less  than  dealing  twice  together 
with  the  same  pack  of  cards,  for  luck's  sake,  at 
whist. 

Not  contented  with  enriching  our  language  by 
words  absolutely  new,  my  fair  country-women  have 
gone  still  further,  and  improved  it  by  the  applica- 
tion and  extension  of  old  ones  to  various  and  very 
different  significations.  They  take  a  word  and 
change  it,  like  a  guinea  into  shillings  for  pocket- 
money,  to  be  employed  in  the  several  occasional 
purposes  of  the  day.  For  instance,  the  adjective 
'^  vast'  and  its  adverb '  vastly'  mean  anything,  and  are 
the  fiuhionable  words  of  the  most  fashionable  peo- 
ple. A  fine  woman — under  this  head  I  compre- 
nend  all  fine  gentlemen  too,  not  knowing  in  truth 
where  else  toplace  them  properly — is  vastly  obliged, 
or  vastly  ofiended,  vastly  glad,  or  vastly  sorry. 
Large  objects  are  vastly  great,  small  ones  are  vastly 
little ;  and  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  to  hear  a  fine 
woman  pronounce,  by  a  happy  metonymy,  a  very 
small  gold  snuff  box  that  was  produced  in  company 
to  be  vastly  pretty,  because  it  was  so  vastly  little. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  do  well  to  consider  seriously  to 
what  degree  he  will  restrain  the  various  and  ex- 
tensive significations  of  this  great  word. 

Another  very  material  point  still  remains  to  be 
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considered;  I  mean  the  orthography  of  our  languag 
which  is  at  present  very  various  and  unsettled. 

We  have  at  present  two  very  different  orthogn 
phies,  the  pedantic,  and  the  polite ;  the  one  fooiM 
ed  upon  certain  dry,  crabbed  rules  of  etymolof 
and  grammar,  the  other  singly  upon  the  justne 
and  delicacy  of  the  ear.  I  am  thoroughly  persuade 
that  Mr.  Johnson  will  endeavour  to  establish  tfa 
former ;  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  provide 
it  can  be  quietly  brought  about.  Spelling,  as  we 
as  music,  is  better  performed  by  book,  than  merd 
by  the  ear,  which  may  be  variously  affected  by  tb 
same  sounds.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  redm 
mend  to  my  fair  country-women,  and  to  their  faiti 
ful  or  faithless  servants,  the  fine  gentlemen  of  th 
realm,  to  surrender,  as  well  as  for  their  own  privati 
as  for  the  public  utility,  all  their  natural  rights  ao 
privileges  of  misspelling,  which  they  have  so  loo 
enjoyed,  and  so  vigorously  exerted.  I  have  real! 
known  very  fatal  consequences  attend  that  looi 
and  uncertain  practice  of  auricular  orthography 
of  which  I  shall  produce  two  instances  as  a  sofl 
cient  warning. 

A  very  fine  gentleman  wrote  a  very  harmless,  ii 
nocent  letter  to  a  very  fine  lady,  giving  her  an  ba 
count  of  some  trifling  commissions  which  he  ha 
executed  according  to  her  orders.  This  lettei 
though  directed  to  the  lady,  was,  by  the  mistak 
of  a  servant,  delivered  to,  and  opened  by  the  hoi 
band ;  who  finding  all  his  attempts  to  understand : 
unsuccessful,  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  a  coi 
certed  cypher,  under  which  a  criminal  correspoE 
dence,  not  much  to  his  own  honour  or  advantage 
was  secretly  carried  on.  With  the  letter  in- hi 
hand,  and  rage  in  his  heart,  he  went  immediately  t 
his  wife,  and  reproached  her  in  the  most  injuriou 
terms  with  her  supposed  infidelity.  The  lady,  con 
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scious  of  her  own  innocence,  calmly  requested  to 
see  the  grounds  of  so  unjust  an  accusation  ;  and 
being  accustomed  to  the  auricular  orthography, 
made  shift  to  read  to  her  incensed  husband  the 
most  inoffensive  letter  that  ever  was  written.  The 
husband  was  undeceived,  or  at  least  wise  enough  to 
seem  so :  for  in  such  nice  cases  one  must  not  pe<* 
remptorily  decide.  However,  as  sudden  impressions 
are  generally  pretty  strong,  he  has  been  observed  to 
be  more  suspicious  ever  since. 

The  other  accident  had  much  worse  conse- 
quences. Matters  were  happily  brought,  between 
a  fine  gentleman  and  a  fine  lady,  to  the  decisive  pe- 
riod of  an  appointment  at  a  third  place.  The  place 
where  is  always  the  lover's  business,  the  time  when, 
the  lady's.  Accordingly  an  impatient  and  rapturous 
letter  /rom  the  lover  signified  to  the  lady  the  house 
and  street  where ;  to  which  a  tender  answer  from 
the  lady  assented,  and  appointed  the  time  when. 
But  unfortunately,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  lo- 
ver's auricular  ordiography,  the  lady  mistook  both 
house  and  street,  was  conveyed  in  a  hackney  chair 
to  a  wrong  one,  and  in  the  hurry  and  agitation 
which  ladies  are  sometimes  in  upon  those  occasions, 
rushed  into  a  house  where  she  happened  to  be 
known,  and  her  intentions  consequently  discovered. 
In  the  mean  time  the  lover  passed  three  or  four 
hours  at  the  right  place,  in  the  alternate  agonies  of 
impatient  and  disappointed  love,  tender  fear,  and 
anxious  jealousy. 

Such  examples  really  make  one  tremble ;  and 
will,  I  am  convinced,  determine  my  fair  fellow- 
subjects  and  their  adherents,  to  adopt  and  scrupu- 
lously conform  to  Mr.  Johnson's  rules  of  true  or- 
thography by  book.  In  return  to  this  concession, 
I  seriously  advise  him  to  publish,  by  way  of  appen- 
dix to  his  great  work,  a  genteel  Neological  diction- 
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ary,  containing  those  polite,  tbough  perhaps  not 
strictly  grammatical  words  and  phrases,  commonly 
used,  and  sometimes  understood,  by  the  beau  monde* 
By  such  an  act  of  toleration,  who  knows  but  be 
may,  in  time,  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
English  language?  The  best  Latin  dictionaries 
have  commonly  a  short  supplemental  one  annezedt 
of  the  obsolete  and  barbarous  Latin  words,  which 
pedants  sometimes  borrow  to  show  their  eruditioiu 
Surely  then,  my  country-women,  the  enricheiif 
the  patronesses,  and  the  harmonizers  of  our  lan- 
guage, deserve  greater  indulgence.  I  must  also 
hint  to  Mr.  Johnson,  that  such  a  small  supple* 
mental  dictionary  will  contribute  infinitely  to  the 
sale  of  the  great  one ;  and  I  make  no  question  but 
that  under  the  protection  of  that  little  work,  the 
great  one  will  be  received  in  the  genteelest  bouses. 
We  shall  frequently  meet  with  it  in  ladies'  dressing* 
rooms,  lying  upon  the  harpsichord,  together  with 
the  knotting-bag,  and  sienor  Di  Giardino's  Incom- 
parable concertos;  and  even  sometimes  in  the 
powder-roQms  of  our  young  nobility,  upon  the 
same  shelf  with  their  German  flute,  their  powder- 
mask,  and  their  four-horse  whip. 
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Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 

Hoa.  EPisT.  ii.  2.  116. 

"  MR.  FITa-ADAM, 

"  As  an  Englishman  I  gratefully  applaud  the  zeal 
you  show  for  ascertaining  our  language ;  and  an 
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ually  ready  to  acknowledge  the  use  and  even  the 
cessity  of  the  neological  dictionary,  mentioned 

2 our  last  paper.  I  must,  however,  beg  leave 
ur  to  dissent  from  you  as  to  doubt  the  pro- 
ieCy  of  joining  to  the  fixed  and  permanent  stand- 
1  m  our  language,  a  vocabulary  of  words  which 
and  are  forgot  within  the  compass  of  the 


**  That  we  are  obliged  to  the  ladies  for  most  of 
Bte  ornaments  to  our  language,  I  readily  ac- 
owledge ;  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
irould  be  degrading  their  invention  to  suppose 
ey  would  desire  a  perpetuity  of  any  thing  whose 
18  they  can  so  easily  supply.  It  would  be  no  less 
error  to  imagine  that  they  wanted  a  repository 
r  their  words  afler  they  nave  worn  them  out, 
ui  that  they  wished  for  a  wardrobe  to  preserve 
eir  cast-off  fashions.  Novelty  is  their  pleasure : 
igolarity  and  the  love  of  being  before-hand  is 
eatly  flattering  to  the  female  mind.  From  hence 
ises  the  present  taste  for  planting,  and  the  plea- 
re  the  ladies  take  in  showing  their  exotics,  as 
ring  them  an  opportunity  of  talking  Greek.  With 
lat  respectful  pleasure  do  their  admirers  gaze, 
lile  their  pretty  mouths  troll  out  the  Toxicoden- 
on,  Chrysanthemum,  Orchis,  Tragopogon,  Hy- 
ricum,  and  the  like  ? 

'^Frorn  hence  only  can  we  account  for  that  jargon 
lich  the  French  call  the  Bon  toriy  which  they  are 
diged  to  change  continually,  as  soon  as  they  find 
profaned  by  any  other  company  but  one  step 
irer  than  themselves  in  their  degrees  of  polite- 
w.  A  lady  armed  with  a  new  word,  exults  with  a 
mscious  superiority,  and  exercises  a  tyranny  over 
ote  who  do  not  understand  her,  like  the  delegates 
'  the  law,  with  their  Capias^  Latitat^  and  F^ 
re  facias  :   but  a  word  which  has  been  a  month 
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upon  the  town  loses  its  force,  and  makes  as  poo; 
figure  as  the  law  put  into  English. 

"In  order  therefore  to  interpret  every  new  wa 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  give  the  dilE 
ent  acceptations  of  the  same  words,  according 
the  various  senses  in  which  they  are  received  a 
understood  in  the  different  parts  of  this  extend 
metropolis,  I  would  recommend  a  small  portal 
vocabulary  to  be  annually  published  and  bound 
with  the  almanack.  It  is  of  great  conseauen 
that  a  work  of  this  nature  should  be  duly  and  cii 
fully  executed,  because,  though  it  is  very  grien 
to  be  ignorant,  it  is  much  more  terrible  to  be  c 
ceived  or  misled  ;  and  this  is  greatly  to  be  app 
bended  from  the  abuse  of  turning  old  words  m 
their  former  signification  to  a  sense  not  only  vc 
different,  but  of^en  directly  contrary  to  it.  T 
coining  a  new  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  new  soui 
which  had  no  sense  previously  affixed  to  it,  i 
probably  have  no  other  ill  effect  than  puzzling  i 
a  while  the  understanding  and  memory  :  but  wt 
shall  we  say  to  the  turn  which  the  present  age  I 
taken  of  giving  an  entire  new  sense  to  words  a 
expressions,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  case  as  t 
characters  of  men  ?  I  remember  when  a  certi 
person  informed  a  large  company  at  the  polite  a 
of  the  town,  that,  in  the  city,  a  good  man  was 
term  meant  to  denote  a  man  who  was  able  ai 
ready  at  all  times  to  pay  a  bill  at  sight ;  the  wbc 
assembly  shook  their  heads,  and  thoueht  it  wai 
strange  perversion  of  language.  And  yet  the 
very  persons  are  not  aware  that  the  phrases  tb 
commonly  use  would  appear  equally  stranee  on  tl 
other  side  Temple- bar.  A  silly  fellow,  for  instanc 
would  there  be  thought  a  weak  young  man,  wl 
had  been  so  oflen  imposed  upon  that  he  was  n 
worth  a  groat ;  instead  of  that^  it  is  the  most  cof 
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Don  term  for  one  who  possesses  the  very  fortune, 
talents,  mistress  or  preferment  which  his  describer 
wishes  to  have.  In  like  manner  a  silly  woman  im- 
plies one  who  is  more  beautiful,  young,  happy,  and 
good-natured  than  the  rest  of  her  female  acquaint- 
ince.  Odd  man  is  a  term  we  frequently  hear  vo- 
ciferated in  the  streets,  when  a  chairman  is  in  want 
of  a  partner.  But  when  a  lady  of  quality  orders 
ber  porter  to  let  in  no  odd  people,  she  means  all 
deooit,  grave  men,  women  who  have  never  been 
talked  of,  many  of  her  own  relations,  and  all  her 
husband's. 

"  Besides  those  words  which  owe  their  rise  to 
caprice  or  accident,  there  are  many  which  having 
been  long  confined  to  particular  professions,  offices, 
districts,  climates,  &c.  are  brought  into  public  use 
by  &sbion,  or  the  reigning  topic  on  which  conver- 
tatioD  has  happened  to  dwell  for  any  considerable 
time.  During  the  great  rebellion  they  talked  uni- 
versally the  language  of  the  scriptures.  To  your 
tents,  O  Israel,  was  the  well  known  cry  of  faction 
in  the  streets.  They  beat  the  enemy  from  Dan 
even  unto  Beersheba,  and  expressed  themselves  in 
a  manner  which  must  have  been  totally  unintelligi- 
Ue,  except  in  those  extraordinary  times,  when 
people  of  all  sorts  happened  to  read  the  Bible.  To 
these  succeeded  the  wits  of  Charles's  day ;  to  un- 
derstand whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  remem- 
bered a  great  deal  of  bad  poetry  ;  as  they  gene- 
rally began  or  concluded  their  discourse  with  a 
couplet.  In  our  memory,  the  late  war,  which  be- 
gan at  sea,  filled  our  mouths  with  terms  from  that 
element.  The  land  war  not  only  enlarged  the  size 
of  our  swords  and  hats,  but  of  our  words  also.  The 
peace  taught  us  the  language  of  the  secretary's 
office.    Our  country  squires  made  treaties  about 
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their  game,  and  ladies  negociated  the  meetiiig  «f 
their  lap-dogs.  Parliamentary  language  has  beea 
used  without  doors.  We  drink  claret  or  port  ao* 
cording  to  the  state  of  our  finances.  To  speoA  a 
week  in  the  country  or  town  is  a  measure;  and  if 
we  dislike  the  measure,  we  put  a  negative  opoa 
it.  With  the  rails  and  buildings  of  the  Chinets^ 
we  adopted  also  for  a  while,  tiieir  language.  A 
doll  of  that  country  we  called  a  joss,  and  a  sliglt 
building  a  pagoda.  For  that  year  we  talked  of  na- 
thing  but  palanquins,  nabobs,  mandarins,  joob^ 
sepoys,  &c.  To  what  was  this  owing,  but  the  wv 
in  the  East  Indies  ? 

''  I  would  therefore  further  propose,  in  order  lo 
render  this  work  complete,  that  a  supplement  be 
added  to  it,  which  shall  be  an  explanation  of  tbe 
words,  figures,  and  forms  of  speech  of  the  coantiy 
that  will  most  probably  be  the  subject  of  conversi- 
tion  for  the  ensuing  year.  For  instance :  Who* 
ever  considers  the  destination  of  our  present  expe- 
dition, must  think  it  high  time  to  publish  an  inters 
pretation  of  West-India  phrases,  which  will  soon 
become  so  current  among  us,  that  no  man  will  be 
fit  to  appear  in  company,  who  shall  not  be  able  ta 
ornament  his  discourse  with  those  jewels.  For  af 
part  I  wish  such  a  work  had  been  published  tiaM 
enough  to  have  assisted  me  in  reading  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  -coloniee. 

'  The  Chippoways  and  Orundaks  are  etiU 

very  troublesome.  Last  week  they  scalped  one  ef 
our  Indians:  but  the  Six  nations  continue fina ; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  Sachems  it  was  determined 
to  take  up  the  hatchet,  and  make  the  war-ketde 
boil.  The  French  desired  to  smoke  the  calumet  ef 
peace;  but  the  half-king  would  not  consent*  ThejT 
offered  the  speech-belt|  but  it  was  refused.    Oar 
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goyfemor  has  received  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings, together  with  a  string  of  wampum,  and  a 
bundle  of  skins  to  brighten  the  chain.' 

**  A  work  of  this  kind,  if  well  executed,  cannot 
iafl  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  undertaker ;  for  I 
am  convinced  that  a  guide  to  the  new  Enelish 
tongue  must  have  as  great  a  sale  as  the  Bntish 
Peerage,  Baronetage,  Register  of  Races,  List  of 
the  Houses,  and  other  such-like  nomenclators, 
which  constitute  the  useful  part  of  the  modem  li- 
brary. 

"  I  am  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

••  C.  D." 
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I  AM  never  better  pleased  than  when  I  can  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  my  native  country;  at  the  same 
time  I  would  not  endeavour  to  defend  it  prepos- 
terously, nor  to  contradict  the  eyes,  the  senses  of 
mankind,  out  of  stark  good  patriotism.  The  fluc- 
tuating condition  of  the  things  of  this  world  neces- . 
sarily  produces  a  change  in  manners  and  morals, 
as  well  as  in  the  face  of  countries  and  cities.  Cli- 
mates cannot  operate  so  powerfully  on  constitu- 
dons,  as  to  preserve  the  same  character  perpetually 
to  the  same  nations.  I  do  not  doubt  but  in  some 
ace  of  the  world  the  Boeotians  will  be  a  very  lively 
iraimsical  people,  and  famous  for  their  repartees ; 
and  that  our  neighbour  islanders  will  be  remarkable 
for  the  truth  of  their  ideas,  and  for  the  precision 
with  which  they  will  deliver  their  conceptions. 

t3 
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Some  men  are  so  bigotted  to  antiquated  notiooii 
that  if  they  were,  even  in  this  age,  to  write  a  pa* 
negyric  on  old  England,  they  would  cram  their 
composition  with  encomiums  on  our  good«natui^ 
our  bravery,  and  our  hospitality.  This  indeed 
might  be  a  panegyric  on  old  England,  but  woiil4. 
have  very  little  resemblance  to  the  modem  cha^ 
racteristics  of  the  nation.  Our  good  nature  wai 
necessarily  soured  by  the  spirit  of  party ;  our  coo* 
rage  has  been  a  little  cramped  by  the  act  of  par* 
liament  that  restrained  prize-fighting ;  and  hospi- 
tality is  totally  impracticable,  since  a  much  more 
laudable  custom  has  been  introduced,  and  pre- 
vailed universally,  of  paying  the  servants  of  other 
people  much  more  than  their  master's  dinner  coitt 
Yet  we  shall  always  have  virtues  sufficient  to  coiuh 
tenance  very  exalted  panegyrics  :  and  if  some  of 
our  more  heroic  qualities  are  grown  obsolete,  bthen 
of  a  gentler  cast,  and  better  calculated  for  the  hdp 
of  society,  have  grown  up  and  diffused  themselm 
in  their  room.  While  we  were  rough  and  boMy 
we  could  not  be  polite ;  while  we  feasted  half  a 
dozen  wapentakes  with  sirloins  of  beef,  and  sheep 
roasted  whole,  we  could  not  attend  to  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  plate,  no  bigger  than  a  crown  pieces 
loaded  with  the  legs  of  canary  birds,  dressed  ^  Is 
Pompadour. 

Let  nobody  start  at  my  calling  this  a  polite  iia^ 
tion.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  this  paper  to  prove 
that  we  are  the  most  polite  nation  in  Europe  ;  and 
that  France  must  yield  to  us  in  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  our  refinements.  I  might  urge,  as  a  glar- 
ing  instance  in  which  that  nation  has  forfeited  her 
title  to  politeness,  the  impertinent  spirit  of  her  par- 
liaments, which,  though  couched  in  very  civilly* 
worded  remonstrances,  is  certainly  at  bottom  very , 
ill-bred.    They  have  contradicted  their  monarchy 
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and  crossed  his  clergy  in  a  manner  not  to  be  de« 
fended  by  a  people  who  pique  themselves  upon 
complaisance  and  attentions. — But  I  abominate 

J  politics :  and  when  I  am  writing  in  defence  of  po- 
iteness,  shall  certainly  not  blend  so  coarse  a  sub- 
ject with  so  civil  a  theme. 

**  It  is  not  virtue  that  constitutes  the  politeness 
of  a  nation,  but  the  art  of  reducing  vice  to  a  sys- 
tem that  does  not  shock  society.  Politeness,  as  I 
understand  the  word,  is  an  universal  desire  of  pleas- 
ing others,  that  are  not  too  much  below  one,  in 
trmes,  for  a  little  time;  and  of  making  one's  inter- 
course with  them  agreeable  to  both  parties,  by  ci- 
vility without  ceremony,  by  ease  without  brutal  ity» 
by  complaisance  without  flattery,  by  acquiescence 
without  sincerity.  A  clergyman  who  puts  his  pa- 
tron into  a  sweat  by  driving  him  round  the  room» 
till  he  has  found  the  coolest  place  for  him,  is  not 
polite.  When  Bubbamira  changes  her  handker- 
chief before  you,  and  wipes  her  neck,  rather  than 
leave  you  alone  while  she  should  perform  the  re- 
freshing office  in  the  next  room,  I  should  think  she 
is  not  polite.  When  Boncoeur  shivers  on  your 
dreary  hill,  where  for  twenty  years  you  have  been 
vaigly  endeavouring  to  raise  reluctant  plantations^ 
and  yet  profess  that  only  some  of  the  trees  have  been 
a  little  kept  back  by  the  late  dry  season,  he  is  not 
polite;  he  is  more;  he  is  kind.  When  Sophia  is 
really  pleased  with  the  stench  of  a  kennel,  because 
her  husband  likes  that  she  should  go  and  look  at 
a  favourite  litter,  she  must  not  pretend  to  polite- 
ness ;  she  is  only  a  good  wife.  If  this  definition, 
and  these  instances  are  allowed  me,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  that  the  nations  who  have  had 
the  most  extensive  renown  for  politeness,  had  any 
pretensions  to  it.  Tiie  Greeks  called  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  barbarians :  the  Romans  went  still 
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further,  and  treated  them  as  such.  Alexander,  tha 
best-bred  hero  amongst  the  former,  I  must  own,  was 
polite,  and  showed  great  attentions  for  Darius's  fit* 
lamily ;  but  I  question,  if  he  had  not  extended  his  at* 
tentions  a  little  further  to  the  princess  Statira,  whe- 
ther he  could  be  pronounced  quite  well-bred.  As  to 
the  Romans,  so  tar  were  they  from  having  any  no* 
lion  of  treating  any  foreigners  with  regard,  thai 
there  is  not  one  classic  author  that  mentions  a 
single  ball  or  masquerade  given  to  any  stranger  of 
distinction.  Nay,  it  was  a  common  practice  with  • 
them  to  tie  kings,  queens,  and  women  of  the  first 
fashion  of  other  countries  in  couples,  like  hoiuids» 
and 'drag  them  along  their  Via  PiccadUUa  in 
triumph,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  shop- 
keepers and  prentices.  A  practice  that  we  should 
look  upon  with  horror!  What  would  The  Examiner 
have  said,  if  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  hanldl 
marshal  Tallard  to  St.  Paul's  or  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, behind  his  chariot?  How  deservedly 
would  the  French  have  called  us  savages,  if  we 
had  made  marshal  Bellisle  pace  along  tne  kennel 
in  Fleet-street,  or  up  Holbom,  while  some  of  our 
ministers  or  generals  called  it  an  ovation? 

The  French,  who  attempt  to  succeed  the  Ro- 
mans in  empire,  and  who  anect  to  have  succeeded 
them  in  politeness,  have  adopted  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  though  so  contrary  to  true  good-breed- 
ing. They  have  no  idea  that  an  Englishman  or  a 
German  ever  sees  a  suit  of  cloaths  till  he  arrives  at 
Paris.  They  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  coach  at 
Vienna,  or  of  a  soupi  at  London :  and  are  so  con- 
fident of  having  monopolized  all  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life,  that  with  the  greatest  complaisance  in 
the  world,  they  affirm  to  you,  that  they  suppose 
your  dukes  and  duchesses  live  in  caves,  with  only 
the  property  of  wider  forests  than  ordinary,  and 
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bat  les  mi  lords  Angloist  with  a  great  deal  of  roo- 
lejy  live  upon  raw  flesh,  and  ride  races  without 
ireeches  or  saddles.    At  their  houses  they  receive 
roa  with  wonder  that  shocks  you,  or  with  indif- 
vrence  that  mortifies  you ;  and  if  they  put  them- 
sdves  to  the  torture  of  conversing  with  you,  after 
jwoL  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  acquire  their  lan- 
gioage,  it  is  merely  to  inform  you,  that  you  neither 
know  how  to  dress  like  a  sensible  man,  nor  to  eat, 
driok,  game,  or  divert  yourself  like  a  Christian. 
How  different  are  our  attentions  to  foreigners! 
how  open  our  houses  to  their  nobility,  our  purses 
to  their  tradesmen !  But  without  drawing  antitheses 
between  our  politeness  and  their  ill-breeding,  I 
diall  produce  an  instance  in  which  we  have  pushed 
our  refinements  on  the  duties  of  society  beyond 
wbat  the  most  civilized  nations  ever  imagined.  We 
tre  not  only  well-bred  in  common  intercourse,  but 
oar  very  crimes  are  transacted  with  such  a  softness 
of  manners,  that  though  they  may  injure,  they  are 
fore  never  to  affront  our  neighbour.    The  instance 
I  mean,  is,  the  extreme  good  breeding  that  has 
been  introduced  into  the  science  of  robbery ;  which, 
considering  how  very  frequent  it  is  become,  would 
veally  grow  a  nuisance  to  society,  if  the  professors 
of  it  had  not  taken  all  imaginable  precautions  to 
Bake  it  as  civil  a  commerce,  as  gaming,  conveya- 
ncing, toad-eating,  pimping,  or  any  of  the  money- 
mveieling  arts,  which  have  already  got  an  estab- 
lished footing  in  the  world.    A  highwayman  would 
be  reckoned  a  brute,  a  monster,  if  he  had  not  all 
naDQer  of  attention  not  to  frighten  the  ladies ;  and 
Boae  of  the  great  Mr.  Nash's  laws  are  more  sacred 
than  Uiat  of  restoring  any  favourite  bauble  to  which 
•  robbed  lady  has  a  particular  partiality.    Now 
turn  your  eyes  to  France.    No  people  upon  earth 
have  less  of  the  s^avoir  vivre  than  their  banditti. 
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!(iIo  Tartar  has  less  douceur  in  his  manner  than  a 
Fi'ench  highwayman.  He  takes  your  money  with* 
out  making  you  a  bow,  and  your  life  without  mak- 
ing you  an  apology.  This  obliges  their  governraeot 
to  keep  up  a  numerous  frueU  a  severe  police,  rackii 
gibbets,  and  twenty  troublesome  things,  which 
might  all  be  avoided,  if  they  would  only  reckon 
and  breed  up  their  thieves  to  be  good  company.  I 
know  that  some  of  our  latest  imported  young  gen* 
tlemen  affirm  that  the  sieur  Mandrieu,  the  terror 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  learned  to  dance  of  Mar* 
seille  himself,  and  has  frequently  supped  with  tfa^ 
incomparable  Jelliot.  But  till  I  hear  whether  be 
dies  like  a  gentleman,  I  shall  forbear  to  rank  him 
with  the  petit  maitres  of  our  own  Tyburn.  Hov 
extreme  is  the  politesse  of  the  latter !  Mrs.  Che* 
nevix  has  not  more  insinuation  when  she  sells  a 
snuff-box  of  papier  machif  or  a  bergamot  tooth* 
pick-case,  than  a  highwayman  when  -he  begs  to 
Know  if  you  have  no  rings  or  bank-bills. 

**  An  acquaintance  of  mine  was  robbed  a  few 
years  ago,  and  very  near  shot  through  the  head  by 
the  going  off  of  a  pistol  of  the  accomplished  Mr. 
McLean ;  yet  the  whole  affair  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  good-breeding  on  both  sides.  The 
robber,  who  had  only  taken  a  purse  this  way,  be- 
cause he  had  that  morning  been  disappointed  of 
marrying  a  great  fortune,  no  sooner  returned  to 
his  lodgmgs,  than  he  sent  the  gentleman  two  let- 
ters of  excuses,  which,  with  less  wit  than  the 
epistles  of  Voiture,  had  ten  times  more  natural  and 
easy  politeness  in  the  turn  of  their  expression.  In 
the  postscript,  he  apppointed  a  meeting  at  Tyburn, 
at  twelve  at  night,  where  the  gentleman  might  pur- 
chase again  any  trifles  he  had  lost ;  and  mv  friend 
has  been  blamed  for  not  accepting  the  rendezvous, 
.as  it  seemed  liable  to  be  construed  by  ill-natured 
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people  into  a  doubt  of  the  honour  of  a  man,  who 
had  given  him  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power,  for 
having  unluckily  been  near  shooting  him  through 
the  head. 

''  The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  only  people,  ex- 
cept the  English,  who  seem  to  have  put  robbery 
on  a  right  foot;  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  a 
nation  that  had  delicacy  enough  to  understand  rob- 
bing on  the  highway,  should  at  the  same  time  have 
been  so  barbarous  as  to  esteem  poverty,  black- 
broth,  and  virtue !  We  had  no  highwaymen,  that 
were  men  of  fashion,  till  we  had  exploded  plum- 
porridge. 

"  But  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  who  have 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  Great  World, 
none  seem  to  me  to  have  carried  true  politeness  so 
&r  as  a  late  adventurer,  whom  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
troduce to  my  readers,  under  the  title  of  the  Vi- 
nting  Highwayman.  This  refined  person  made  it  a 
rule  to  rob  none  but  people  he  visited ;  and  when- 
ever he  designed  an  impromptu  of  that  kind,  dressed 
himself  in  a  rich  suit,  went  to  the  lady's  house, 
asked  for  her,  and  not  finding  her  at  home,  left  his 
name  with  her  porter,  after  inquiring  which  way 
she  was  gone.  He  then  followed,  or  met  her  on 
Her  return  home,  proposed  his  demands,  which 
were  generally  for  some  favourite  ring  or  snufF-box 
that  he  had  seen  her  wear,  and  which  he  had  a 
nuod  to  wear  for  her  sake ;  and  then  letting  her 
Imow  that  he  had  been  to  wait  on  her,  took  his 
leave  with  a  cool  bow,  and  without  scampering 
away,  as  other  men  of  fashion  do  from  a  visit,  with 
really  the  appearance  of  having  stolen  something. 

"  As  I  do  not  doubt  but  such  of  my  fair  readers, 
as  propose  being  at  hotne  this  winter,  will  be  im- 
patient to  send  this  charming  smuggler,  Charles 
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Fleming  by  name^  a  card  for  their  assembliea,  I 
sorry  to  tell  them  that  he  was  hanged  last  wed 
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Seria  cumjyosshn,  quod  ddectantia  maUm 

Scribere  tu  causa  eSy  lector ^-^       iul'b.'s,  st.t.  1 

This  being  the  day  afler  the  festival  of  Christa 
as  also  the  last  Tlmrsday  of  the  old  year,  I  feel  i 
self  in  a  manner  called  upon  for  a  paper  suitaU 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  But  upon  refled 
I  find  it  necessary  to  reject  any  such  consident 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  have  hitherto  dedi 
giving  too  serious  a  turn  to  the  generality  of  tl 
essays.  Papers  of  pleasantry,  enforcing  some  1« 
duty,  or  reprehending  some  fashionable  folly, 
be  of  more  real  use  than  the  finest  writing  and  n 
virtuous  moral,  which  few  or  none  will  be  at 
pains  to  read  through.  I  do  not  mean  to  repro 
the  age  with  having  no  delight  in  any  thing  seric 
but  1  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  demand 
moral  essays,  and  the  present  times  have  produ 
many  excellent  ones,  has  of  late  fallen  very  al 
of  their  acknowledged  merits. 

The  world  has  always  considered  amusement 
be  the  principal  end  of  a  public  paper ;  and  tho 
it  is  the  dutv  of  a  writer  to  take  care  that  m 
useful  moral  be  inculcated,  yet  unless  he  be  ha; 
in  the  peculiar  talent  of  couching  it  under  the 
pearance  of  mere  entertainment,  his  compoaiti 
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will  be  useless :  his  readers  will  sleep  over  his  un» 
enlivened  instructions,  or  be  disgusted  at  his  too 
frequently  overhauling  old  worn-out  subjects,  and 
retailing  what  is  to  be  found  in  every  library  in  the 
kingdom. 

Innocent  mirth  and  levity  are  more  apparently 
the  province  of  such  an  undertaking  as  this :  but 
whetner  they  are  really  so  or  not,  while  mankind 
agree  to  think  so,  the  writer  who  shall  happen  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion,  must  soon  find  himself  obh'ged 
either  to  lay  aside  his  prejudices  or  his  pen.  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  supposed  in  the  present  times,  when 
every  eeneral  topic  is  exhausted,  that  there  can  be 
any  other  way  of  engaging  the  attention,  than  by 
representing  the  manners  as  fast  as  they  change, 
and  enforcmg  the  novelty  of  them  with  all  the 
powen  of  drawing,  and  heightening  it  with  all  the 
coloarin^  of  humour.  The  only  danger  is,  lest  the 
habit  of  levity  should  tend  to  the  admission  of  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  design  of  such  a  work.  To 
this  I  can  only  say,  that  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  these  papers  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  tendency  of  every  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  if  any  thing  improper  has  obtained 
a  place  in  them,  I  can  truly  assert  that  it  has  been 
oidy  owing  to  that  inadvertency  which  attends  a 
▼anoas  publication;  and  which  is  so  inevitable, 
that,  however  extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  are  now  to  be  told  it,  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  papers  printed  in  the  Guardian  which  were 
written  in  artful  ridicule  of  the  very  undertakers 
of  that  work,  and  their  most  particular  friends. 

In  writings  of  humour,  figures  are  sometimes 
used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  oflen  hap- 
pen that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct 
contrary  sense  to  what  the  author  and  the  majority 
of  readers  understand  them.    To  such  the  most 
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innocent  irony  may  appear  irreligion  or  wickednest. 
But  in  the  misapprehension  of  this  figure,  it  is  not 
always  that  the  reader  is  to  blame.  A  great  dfstl 
of  irony  may  seem  very  clear  to  the  writer,  whi^ 
may  not  be  so  properly  managed  as  to  be  safelf 
trusted  to  the  various  capacities  and  apprehensioni 
of  all  sorts  of  readers.  In  such  cases  the  coDdud- 
or  of  a  paper  will  be  liable  to  various  kinds  cyf  cen- 
sure,  though  in  reality  nothing  can  be  proved  agaimt 
him  but  want  of  judgement. 

Having  given  my  general  reasons  against  the  too 
frequent  writing  of  serious  papers,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  seeioa 
which  gave  rise  to  these  reflections,  and  to  shov 
that  as  matters  stand  at  present,  it  would  not  evoi 
be  a  sanction  for  such  kind  of  compositions.  Oar 
ancestors  considered  Christmas  in  the  double  light 
of  a  holy  commemoration,  and  a  cheerful  festiw; 
and  accordingly  distinguished  it  by  devotion,  bf 
vacation  from  business,  by  merriment  and  hoipi" 
tality.  They  seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  theA> 
selves  and  every  body  about  them  happy.  Widk 
what  punctual  zeal  did  they  wish  one  another  a 
merry  Christmas !  and  what  an  omission  would  it 
have  been  thought,  to  have  concluded  a  letter  with- 
out the  compliments  of  the  season !  The  great  bill 
resounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and 
tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played  served  as 
amusement  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion  and  his  fa- 
mily, who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to 
mirth  and  entertainment,  endeavoured  to  soflen  the 
rigour  of  the  season,  and  to  mitigate  the  infloeoce 
of  winter.  What  a  fund  of  delight  was  the  chusiog 
King  and  Queen  upon  Twelfth-night!  and  hov 
greatly  ought  we  to  regret  the  neglect  of  mince- 
pies,  which,  besides  the  idea  of  merry-making  in- 
separable from  them,  were  always  considered  as 
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the  test  of  schismatics !  How  zealously  were  they 
swallowed  by  the  orthodox,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  all  &natical  recusants !  If  any  country  gentle- 
man should  be  so  unfortunate  in  this  age  as  to  lie 
under  a  suspicion  of  heresy,  where  will  he  find  so 
-«asy  a  method  of  acquitting  himself,  as  by  the 
4>rdeal  of  plum-porridge  ? 

To  account  for  a  revolution  which  has  rendered 
this  season,  so  eminently  distinguished  formerly, 
now  so  little  different  from  the  rest  of  the  year,  will 
be  no  difficult  task.  The  share  which  devotion  had 
in  the  solemnization  of  Christmas  is  greatly  re- 
duced ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  those  who 
•have  no  religion  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
ahould  suddenly  bring  their  minds  from  a  habit  of 
dissipation  to  a  temper  not  very  easy  to  be  taken 
up  with  the  day.  As  to  the  influence  which  vaca- 
tion from  business  and  festal  mirth  have  had  in  the 
celebration  of  the  holidays,  they  can  have  no  par- 
ticular effect  in  the  present  times,  when  almost 
every  day  is  spent  like  an  anniversary  rejoicing, 
when  every  dinner  is  a  feast,  the  very  tasting  of  our 
wines  hard  drinking,  and  our  common  play  gaming. 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  is 
nothing  remaining  in  this  town  to  characterize  the 
time,  but  the  orange  and  rosemary,  and  the  bell- 
man's verses. 

The  Romans  allotted  this  month  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  called  the  Saturnalia.  During  these 
holidays  every  servant  had  the  liberty  of  saying 
what  he  pleased  to  his  master  with  impunity. 

—  Age^  Ubertate  Decembrij 
Qtuindo  Ua  mqjores  volueruntt  utere.r—' 

uoR.  SAT.  ii.  7. 4. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  same  indulgence 
was  allowed  to  servants  in  these  times,  provided 
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that  it  would  be  a  restraint  upon  their  licentioossen . 
through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  most  fatal  revolution,  and  what  principalif 
concerns  this  season,  is  the  too  general  desertm. 
of  the  country,  the  great  scene  of  hospitality.    Ofi , 
all  the  follies  of  this  age,  it  is  the  least  to  be  ao- 
counted  for,  how  small  a  part  of  such  as  throng  ta  < 
London  in  the  winter,  are  those  who  either  go  upoa 
the  plea  of  business,  or  to  amuse  themselves  with . 
what  were  formerly  called  the  pleasures  of  the 
place.    There  are  the  theatres,  music,  and  I  mij 
add  many  other  entertainments,  which  are  onlyta 
be  had  m  perfection  in  the  metropolis;  butitil 
really  a  fact,  that  three  parts  in  four  of  those  iriio 
crowd  the  houses  which  are  already  built,  and  who 
are  now  taking  leases  of  foundations  which  are  to 
be  houses  as  fast  as  hands  can  make  them,  come  to 
town  with  the  sole  view  of  passing  their  time  over 
a  card-table. 

.  To  what  this  is  owing  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive; 
but  I  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  saying,  that  I 
have  not  contributed  to  the  'growth  of  this  foUy; 
nor  do  I  frnd,  upon  a  review  of  all  my  papers,  thuit 
I  have  painted  this  town  in  such  glowing  and  irre- 
sistible colours,  as  to  have  caused  this  uircible  at- 
traction. I  have  not  so  much  as  given  an  ironicd 
commendation  of  crowds,  which  seem  to  be  the 
great  allurements ;  nor  have  1  any  where  attempted 
to  put  the  pleasures  of  the  town  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  bee0| 
and  will  be,  my  care  during  the  continuance  of  tfaji 
work,  to  delineate  the  manners  and  fashions  of  i 
town-life  so  truly  and  impartially,  as  rather  to  satisfy 
than  excite  the  curiosity  of  a  country  reader,  who 
may  be  desirous  to  know  what  is  doing  in  the  world. 
If  at  any  time  I  should  allow  the  metropolis  its  due 
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aiseSy  as  beine  the  great  mart  for  arts,  sciences^ 
d  erudition,  I  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  in- 
lencing  those  persons  who  pay  their  visits  to  it 
ion  very  different  considerations:  nor  can  any 
inff  I  shall  say,  of  the  tendency  abovementioned, 
t  fueaded  in  excuse  for  coming  up  to  town  merely 
play  at  cards. 

P.  S.  It  would  be  dealing  ungratefully  by  my 
irrespondents,  if,  at  the  close  of  this  second  year, 
brgot  to  acknowledge  the  many  obligations  I  owe 
em.  It  may  also  be  necessaryto  add,  that  seve- 
1  letters  are  come  to  hand,  which  arc  not  reject- 
ii  but  postponed. 
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1 1  am  desirous  of  beginning  the  new  year  well, 
ihall  devote  this  paper  to  the  service  of  my  fair 
notrywomen,  for  whom  I  have  so  tender  a  con- 
ra,  mat  I  examine  into  their  conduct  with  a  kind 
parental  vigilance  and  affection.  I  sincerely  wish 
ipprove,  but  at  the  same  time  am  determined 
admonish  and  reprimand,  whenever,  for  their 
i:ei,  I  may  think  it  necessary.  I  will  not,  as  far 
in  me  lies,  suffer  the  errors  of  their  minds  to 
grace  those  beautiful  dwellings  in  which  they 
i  lodged ;  nor  will  I,  on  the  other  hand,  silently 
i  l^ietly  allow  the  affectation  and  abuse  of  their 
rsqpsj^^b  reflect  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  their 
defstandings. 

Native  artless  beauty  has  long  been  the  peculiar 
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distinction  of  my  fair  fel]ow*subjects^.  Our  poeCi 
have  long  sung  their  genuine  lilies  and  roses,  and 
our  painters  have  long  endeavoured,  though  in  vaioy 
to  imitate  them :  beautiful  nature  mocked  all  their 
art.  But  I  am  now  informed  by  persons  of  unqotih 
tioned  truth  and  sagacity,  and  indeed  I  have  ob^ 
served  but  too  many  instances  of  it  myself,  that  i 
great  number  of  thoise  inestimable  originals,  by  i 
strange  inversion  of  things,  give  the  lie  to  their 
poets,  and  servilely  copy  their  painters ;  degradiii| 
and  disguising  themselves  into  worse  copies  of  bw 
copies  of  themselves.  It  is  even  whispered  aboofc 
town  of  that  excellent  artist,  Mr.  Liotard,  thathb 
lately  refused  a  fine  woman  to  draw  her  picture,  at* 
leging  that  he  never  copied  any  body's  works  but 
his  own  and  God  Almighty's. 

I  have  taken  great  pains  to  inform  myself  of  dw 
growth  and  extent  of  this  heinous  crime  of  idt 

fainting  ;  I  had  almost  given  it  a  harder  naine,-aiid 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  found  it  to  bed- 
tremely  epidemical.  The  present  state  of  it,  in  its 
several  degrees,  appears  to  be  this  : 

The  inferior  class  of  women,  who  always  ape 
their  betters,  make  use  of  a  sort  of  rough>cast,  little 
superior  to  the  common  lath  and  plaster,  wfaidi 
comes  very  cheap,  and  can  be  afforded  out  of  Ae 
casual  profits  of  the  evening. 

The  class  immediately  above  these,  paint  occi- 
sionally,  either  in  size  or  oil,  which,  at  sixpence  pel 
foot  square,  comes  within  a  moderate  weekly  al- 
lowance. 

The  generality  of  women  of  fashion  make  used 

,a  supernne  stucco,  or  plaster  of  Paris  highly  glased, 

which  does  not  require  a  daily  renewal,  and  will, 

with  some  slight  occasional  repairs,  last  as  long  ai 

their  curls,  and  stand  a  pretty  strong  collision. 

As  for  the  transcendent  and  divine  pearl  powdefj 
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with  an  exquisite  varnish  superinduced  to  fix  it,  it 
is  by  no  means  common,  but  is  reserved  for  ladies 
not  only  of  the  first  rank,  but  of  the  most  consi- 
derable fortunes ;  it  being  so  very  costly,  that  few 
pin-monies  can  keep  a  face  in  it,  as  a  face  of  con- 
dition ought  to  be  kept.  Perhaps  the  same  number 
of  pearls  whole,  might  be  more  acceptable  to  some 
lovers,  than  in  powdei'  upon  the  lady's  face. 

I  would  now  fain  undeceive  my  fair  country- 
women of  an  error,  which,  gross  as  it  is,  they  too 
fondly  entertain.  They  flatter  themselves  that  this 
artificial  is  not  discoverable,  or  distinguishable 
from  native  white.  But  I  beg  leave  to  assure  them, 
that  however  well  prepared  the  colour  may  be,  or 
however  skilful  the  hand  that  lays  it  on,  it  is  im- 
mediately discovered  by  the  eye  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  by  the  nose  upon  a  nearer  approach  ; 
and  I  overheard  the  other  day  at  the  coffee-house 
captain  Phelim  M'Manus  complaining,  that  when 
warai  upon  the  face  it  had  the  most  nauseous  taste 
imaginable.  Thus  offensive  to  three  of  the  senses, 
it  is  not,  probably,  very  inviting  to  a  fourth. 

Talking  upon  this  subject  lately  with  a  friend,  he 
said,  that  in  his  opinion,  a  woman  who  painted 
white,  gave  the  public  a  pledge  of  her  chastity,  by 
fortifying  it  with  a  wall,  which  she  must  be  sure 
that  no  man  would  desire  either  to  batter  or  scale. 
Bat  I  confess  I  did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
motive,  though  I  did  as  to  the  consequences ;  which 
are,  I  believe,  in  general,  that  they  lose  both  ope- 
ram  et  oleum*  I  have  observed  that  many  of  the 
Bagacious  landlords  of  this  great  metropolis  who  let 
lodgings,  do,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  new 
vamp,  paint,  and  stucco  the  fronts  of  their  houses, 
in  order  to  catch  the  eyes  of  passengers,  and  en- 
gage  lodgers.  Now  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  this  is  rather  the  real  motive  of  my 
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fair  country-women,  when  they  thus  incrust  them- 
selves. But  alas !  those  outward  repairs  will  never 
tempt  people  to  inquire  within.  The  cases  ni 
greatly  difierent ;  in  the  former  they  botii  adorn  and 
preserve,  in  the  latter  they  disgust  and  destroy. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  thil 
enormity,  and  save,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  nativB 
carnations,  the  eyes,  the  teeth,  the.  breath,  andtlie 
reputations  of  my  beautiful  fellow-subjects,  I  hereby 
give  notice,  that  if  after  one  calendar  month  fnNB 
the  date  hereof — I  allow  that  time  for  the  consump- 
tion of  stock  in  hand — I  shall  receive  any  authentie 
testimonies — and  I  have  my  spies  abroad — of  this 
sophistication  and  adulteration  of  the  fairest  wmfa 
of  nature,  I  am  resolved  to  publish  at  full  length 
the  names  of  the  delinquents.     This  may  perh^ 
at  first  sight  seem  a  bold  measure ;  and  actions  flf 
scandal  and  defamation  may  be  thought  of:  but  Ii 
go  upon  safe  ground;  for  before  {.togjc^jbis  resih'' 
lution,  I  was  determined  to  know  all  the  wi^^jpgi^.. 
sible  consequences  of  it  to  myself,  and  jj^eEoi^ 
consulted  one  of  the  most  eminent  counseliin  Engw 
land,  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend  of  mine,  whose 
opinion  I  shall  here  most  faithfully  relate. 
;;/>^4\ybeQ  I  had  stated  niy  cas^  to  him  as  clearly  as 
* .  <^  wasrablei  he  «tro]ied'his  chin  for  some  time,  pick- 
.ed  hia.noscv  ^nd  hemmed  thrice,  in  order  to  gire 
me  his  very  best  opinion.  *^  By  publishing  the  names 
at  full  length  in  your  paper,  I  humbly  conceive^** 
«aid  he,  ^'  that  you  avoid  all  the  troublesome  con- 
sequences of  innuendoes.     But  the  present  ques- 
tion, if  I  apprehend  it  aright,  seems  to  be,  whether^ 
you  may  thereby  be  liable  to  any  other  action,  of 
actions,  which,  for  brevity  sake,  I  will  not  heM 
enumerate.     Now  by  what  occurs  to  me  off-h||ad, 
and  without  consulting  my  books,  I  humbly  appre- 
heM  that  no  action  will  lie  against  you:  bqt  on  the 
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contrary  I  do  conceive,  and  indeed  take  upon  me 
to  affirm,  that  you  may  proceed  against  these  cri- 
miaals,  for  such  I  will  be  bold  to  call  them,  either 
by  action  or  indictment :  the  crime  being  of  a  pub- 
lic and  a  heinous  nature.  Here  is  not  only  the 
ntppressio  vert,  which  is  highly  penal,  but  the  cn- 
men  fain  too.  An  action  popular^  or  of  qui  tarn, 
would  certainly  lie;  but  however  I  should  certainly 
prefer  an  indictment  upon  the  statutes  of  forgery, 
2  Geo.  IL  chap.  25.  and  7  Geo.  II.  chap.  22. ;  for 
forgery,  I  maintain  it,  it  is.  The  fact,  as  you  well 
know,  will  be  tried  by  a  jury,  of  whom  one  moiety 
will  doubtless  be  plasterers ;  so  that  it  will  unques- 
tiiniably  be  found."  Here  my  counsel  paused  for 
lome  time,  and  hemmed  pretty  often ;  however  I 
lemained  silent,  observing  plainly  by  his  coun- 
tenance that  he  had  not  finished,  but  was  thinking 
on.  In  a  little  time  he  resumed  his  discourse,  and 
nud,  ''  All  things  considered,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I 
would  advise  you  to  bring  your  indictment  upon 
the  Black  Act,  9  Geo.  I.  chap,  22.  which  is  a  very 
fine  penal  statute."  I  confess  1  could  not  check  the 
sadden  impulse  of  surprise  which  this  occasioned 
in  me ;  and  interrupting  him  perhaps  too  hastily, 
"What,  Sir,"  said  I,  **  indict  a  woman  upon  the 
Bkck  Act  for  painting  White?"  Here  my  counsel, 
ioterrupting  me  in  his  turn,  said,  with  some  warmth> 
"  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you,  like  too 
many  others,  have  not  sufficiently  considered  all  the 

^     beauty,  good  sense,  and  solid  reasoning  of  the  law. 

\,  The  law.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  abhors  all  refine- 
nients,  subtleties,  and  quibblings  upon  words.  What 
is  black  or  white  to  the  law?  Do  you  imagine  that 
the  law  views  colours  by  the  rule  of  optics  ?  No, 
God  forbid  it  should.  The  law  makes  black  white, 
or  white  black,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
Ihe  law  considers  the  meaning,  the  intention,  the 
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quo  animo  of  all  actions,  not  their  external 
Here  a  woman  disguises  her  face  with  whit 
Waltham  people  did  with  black,  and  with  t 
fraudulent  and  felonious  intention.  Thoi 
colour  be  different,  the  guilt  is  the  same  ii 
tendment  of  the  law.  It  is  felony  without 
of  clergy,  and  the  punishment  is  deathJ 
perceived  that  my  friend  had  now  done,  I  a 
pardon  for  the  improper  interruption  I  hi 
him,  owned  myself  convinced,  and  offere 
fee,  which  he  took  by  habit,  but  soon  retui 
reflection  upon  our  long  acquaintance  anc 
ship. 

This  I  hope  will  be  sufficient  to  make  sue 
fair  country-women  as  are  conscious  of  thi 
seriously  consider  their  danger ;  though  i 
from  my  natural  lenity  I  shall  not  proceeo 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  m 
the  example  of  the  ingenious  author  of  our 
sical  drama,  who  strings  up  a  whole  row  c 
lope's  maids  of  honour.  I  shall  therefore 
myself  with  publishing  the  names  of  the  delj 
as  above  mentioned  ;  but  others  may  post 
have  the  same  indulgence ;  and  the  law  is 
all. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  word  i 
serious  advice  to  all  my  readers  of  all  8 
sexes.  Let  us  follow  nature,  our  honest  a 
ful  guide,  and  be  upon  our  guard  against 
tering  delusions  of  art.  Nature  may  be  he 
improved,  but  will  not  be  forced  or  chang 
attempts  in  direct  opposition  to  her,  are  \ 
with  ridicule ;  many  with  guilt.  The  w 
whom  nature  has  denied  beauty,  in  vain  em 
to  make  it  by  art ;  as  the  man  to  whom  na 
denied  wit,  becomes  ridiculous  by  the  afl 
of  it:  they  both  defeat  their  own  purposes, 
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m  the  case  of  the  yaletudinarian,  who  creates  or 
fflcreases  his  distempers  by  his  remedies,  and  dies 
of  hii  immoderate  desire  to  live. 
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Satis  doquentia,  sall.  bell.  cat.  ad  in. 

Hayiho  received  a  letter  of  a  very  extraordinary 
tttare,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  eive  it  to  the  pub- 
lie,  though  I  am  afraid  many  of  my  readers  may 
object  to  the  terms  of  art,  of  which  I  cannot  di- 
vest it:  but  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  what  may 
iny  way  tend  to  the  advancement  of  a  science, 
which  is  now  become  so  fashionable,  popular,  and 
burishing. 


tt 


MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  As  all  sorts  of  persons  are  at  this  present  junc- 
ture desirous  of  becoming  speakers ;  and  as  many  of 
them,  through  the  neglect  of  parents  or  otherwise, 
hare  been  totally  ungrounded  in  the  first  principles 
orrudiments  of  rhetoric,  I  have,  with  great  pains 
iDd  judgement,  selected  such  particulars  as  ipay 
Host  immediately,  and  without  such  rudiments, 
oonduce  to  the  perfection  of  that  science,  and 
which,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  teach  grown  gen- 
tlemen to  speak  in  public  in  so  complete  a  manner, 
that  neither  they  nor  their  audience  shall  discover 
the  want  of  an  earlier  application. 
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^I  do  not  address  myself  to  you  like  those  i 
correspond  with  the  daily  papers,  in  order  to  | 
off  my  expeditious  method  by  referring  you  to 
many  persons  of  quality,  whom  I  have  tati^bt 
four-and-twenty  hours :  I  choose  openly  and  fti 
to  submit  my  plan  to  your  inspection,  which  i 
show  you  that  I  teach  rather  how  to  handle  ai 
gonists  than  arguments. 

'^  I  distinguish  what  kind  of  man  to  cut  .witl 
syllogism,  and  whom  to  overwhelm  with  the  soril 
whom  to  insnare  with  the  crocodile,  and  whoo 
hamper  in  the  horns  of  the  dilemma.  Against 
pert,  young,  bold  asserter,  1  direct  the  argm 
turn  ad  verecundiam.  This  is  frequently  the  n 
decisive  argument  that  can  be  used  in  a  popul 
assembly.  If,  for  instance,  a  forward  talker  sIk 
advance  that  such  an  ancient  poet  is  dull,  you 
him  at  once  both  to  silence  and  shame,  by  saj 
that  Aristotle  has  commended  him.  If  the  diq 
be  about  a  Greek  word,  and  he  pronounces  it  t< 
inelegant,  and  never  used  by  any  author  of  en 
you  confound  him  by  telling  him  it  is  in  Aristo] 
nes ;  and  you  need  not  discover  that  it  is  in 
mouth  of  a  bird,  a  frog,  or  a  Scy  thian,  who  t 
broken  Greek. 

"To  explain  my  argumentum  ad  ignoranti 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  least  use,  because 
only  to  be  employed  against  a  modest  man,  le 
suppose  a  person  speaking  with  diffidence  of  m 
transaction  on  the  continent:  you  may  ask  him  i 
a  sneer,  Pray,  Sir,  were  you  ever  abroad?  If  he 
related  a  fact  from  one  of  our  American  islai 
you  may  assert  he  can  know  nothing  of  the  afl 
of  that  island,  for  you  were  born  there ;  an<! 
prove  his  ignorance,  ask  him  what  latitude  it  if 

"  In  loquacious  crowds,  ^ou  will  have  much  n 
frequent  occasions  for  usmg  my  argumenhm 
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kmmnem;  and  the  minute  particulars  into  which 
men  are  led  by  egotism,  will  givejou  great  ad- 
Tantages  in  pressing  them  with  consequences  drawn 
from  their  supposed  principles.  You  may  also  take 
away  the  force  of  a  man's  argument  by  concluding 
firom  some  equivocal  expression,  that  he  is  a  Jaco- 
bite, a  republican,  a  courtier,  a  methodist»  a  free- 
thinker, or  a  jew.  You  may  fling  at  his  country, 
or  profession  :  he  talks  like  an  apothecary,  you  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  tooth-drawer,  or  know  that  he  is 
a  taOor.  This  argument  might  be  of  great  use  at 
the  bar  in  examining  witnesses,  if  the  lawyers  would 
not  think  it  mconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  po- 
liteness of  their  profession. 

*'  By  this  sketch  of  my  plan,  you  may  see  that 
my  pupils  may  most  properly  be  said  to  study  men : 
and  the  principal  thmg  I  endeavour  to  teach  them 
from  that  knowledge,  is,  the  art  of  discovering  the 
different  strength  of  their  competitors,  so  as  to 
know  when  to  answer,  and  when  to  lie  by.  And 
as  I  entirely  throw  out  of  my  system  the  argumen- 
turn  adjudidum^  which,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
'  is  the  using  of  proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foun- 
dations of  knowledge,'  there  will  be  nothing  in  my 
academy  that  will  have  the  least  appearance  of  a 
school,  and  of  consequence  nothing  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman either  afraid  or  ashamed  of  attending  it. 

**  Inquire  for  A.  B.  at  the  bar  of  the  Bedford 
coffee-house." 

As  the  foregoing  letter  so  fully  explains  itself,  I 
shall  take  no  other  notice  of  it ;  but  in  complaisance 
to  my  correspondent,  shall  throw  together  a  few 
loose  observations  on  our  present  numerous  socie- 
ties for  the  propagation  of  eloquence.  And  here  I 
cannot  but  please  myself  with  the  reflection  that  as 
dictionaries  have  been  invented,  by  the  help  of 
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which  those  who  cannot  study  may  learn  art»  and 
sciences ;  here  is  now  found  a  method  of  teaching 
them  to  those  who  cannot  read. 

These  foundations  are  instituted  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Lycurgus,  who  discountenanced  all  written  Umn, 
and  established  in  their  stead  a  system  of  policy 
called  rhetra,  from  its  being  spoken,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  the  daily  subject  of  discourse^  and 
ordained  mixed  assemblies  for  that  end,  where  the 
young  might  be  taught,  by  attending  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  old. 

In  Turkey,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitanti 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  the  charitable  care  of 
that  considerate  people  has  provided  a  method  of 
compensating  the  want  of  those  arts,  and  even  the 
use  of  the  press,  by  having  a  relay  of  narrators 
ready  to  be  alternately  elevated  on  a  stool  in  every 
coffee-house,  to  supply  the  office  of  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  to  the  Turkish  quidnuncs  and  critics. 

Speech  being  the  faculty  which  exalts  man  above 
the  rest  of  the  creation,  we  may  consider  eloquence 
as  the  talent  which  gives  him  the  most  distinguished 
pre-eminence  over  his  own  species :  and  yet  Juve- 
nal  makes  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Cicero,  to  have  been  a  mere  poe- 
taster, and  for  Demosthenes  to  have  worked  under 
his  father  as  a  blacksmith,  than  to  have  frequented 
the  schools  of  rhetoric. 

r 

Diis  iUe  adversis  genUus,fatoque  sinistra, 
Quern  pater  ardentis  massiBjvligine  lippus, 
A  carbonej  etfordjnbus,  gUidioique  parante 
Incude,  ac  luteo  Vvlcano,  ad  Rhetora  misit. 

JUV.  SAT.  z.  129. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  blacksmiths  and  other 
artisans  have  a  nobler  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
spirit  to  do  for  themselves  what  the  father  of  De- 
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moBthenes  did  for  him.  And  I  see  this  with  the 
grei^  pleasure,  as  I  hope  I  may  consider  the 
seminaries  which  are  daily  instituted  as  rising  up  in 
support  of  truth,  virtue,  and  religion,  against  the 
libds  of  the  press.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that 
we  are  safe  on  the  side  of  oral  argumentation,  as 
BO  man  can  have  the  face  to  utter  before  witnesses 
lOGh  shameful  doctrines  as  have  too  frequently  ap- 
petred  in  anonymous  pamphlets.  If  it  should  ever 
be  objected  that  the  nrequency  of  such  assemblies 
may  possibly,  in  time,  produce  sophistry,  quibbling, 
imiorality  and  scepticism,  because  this  was  the 
esse  at  Athens,  so  nunous  for  its  numerous  schools 
of  philosophy,  where  as  Milton  says, 

Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry; 
And  in  themsdves  aefk  virtue^  and  to  themselves 
An  gloiy  arrogate,  to  God  give  none : 
Rallier  accuse  Him  under  usual  names 
Fortune  and  Fate :  — 

p.  K.  iv.SlS. 

I  answer,  that  ;these  false  doctrines  of  God  and  the 
aoal  were  thus  bandied  about  by  a  parcel  of  hea- 
thens, blind  and  ignorant  at  best,  but  for  the  great- 
est part  the  most  useless,  idle,  and  profligate  mem- 
bers of  the  state ;  and  that  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
apprehended,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  men  of 
sober  lives,  and;profitable  professions,  will  run  after 
sophists,  to  waste  their  time,  and  unhinge  their 
&ith  and  opinions.  However,  as  the  perverseness 
of  human  nature  is  strange  and  unaccountable,  if  I 
should  find  these  modern  schools  in  any  way  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  infidelity  or  libertinism,  I 
hereby  give  notice  that  I  shall  publicly  retract  my 
good  opinion  of  them,  notwithstanding  all  my  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  eloquence. 
Though  the  following  letter  is  written  with  all  the 

x2 
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spleen  and  acrimony  of  a  rival  orator,  I  think  my^ 
self  obliged,  from  the  impartiality  I  observe  to  all  my 
correspondents,  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 

"  sill, 

<'  As  all  intruders  and  interlopers  are  ever  disa- 
greeable to  established  professions,  I  am  so  incensed 
against  some  late  pretenders  to  oratory,  that  though 
I  daily  fulminate  my  displeasure  ex  cathedrdf  I  now 
apply  to  you  for  a  more  extensive  proclamation  of 
my  resentment. 

*^  I  have  been  for  many  years  an  orator  of  tbd 
stage  itinerant ;  and  from  my  earliest  youth  wai 
bred  under  the  auspices  of  Apollo,  to  those  twom^ 
beloved  arts  of  that  deity,  physic  and  eloquence: 
not  like  these  pretenders,  who  betray  not  only  i 
deGciency  of  erudition,  but  also  a  most  manifeit 
want  of  generosity ;  a  virtue,  which  our  professort 
have  ever  boasted.  Universal  benevolence  is  oaf 
fundamental  principle.  We  raise  no  poll-tax  on  our 
hearers :  our  words  are  gratuitous,  like  the  air  and 
light  in  which  they  are  delivered.  I  have  there- 
fore no  jealousy  of  these  mercenary  spirits :  my 
audiences  have  only  been  led  aside  by  novelty ; 
they  will  soon  grow  weary  of  such  extortioners, 
and  return  to  the  old  stage.  But  the  misfortune  u, 
that  these  innovations  have  turned  the  head  of  a 
most  necessary  servant  of  mine,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Merry  Andrew:  and  I  mmt 
confess  it  gives  me  a  real  uneasiness,  when  one  of 
his  wit  and  parts  talks  of  setting  up  against  me* 

"  Yours, 

'<  CIRCUMFORANEUS." 
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^^Qmcquid  Gnedamendax 
Audet  m  hiaoncL^ 

JUY.  tAT.  X.  174. 

Ai  the  French  have  lately  introduced  an  entire  new 
method  of  writing  history,  and  as  it  is  to  be  presum- 
ed we  shall  be  as  ready  to  ape  them  in  this,  as  in 
-all  other  fashions :  I  shall  lay  before  the  public  a 
loose  sketch  of  such  rules  as  I  have  been  able  hastily 
to  throw  together  for  present  use,  till  some  great 
iod  distinguished  critic  may  have  leisure  to  collect 
\k  ideasy  and  publish  a  more  complete  and  regular 
qrstem  of  the  modem  art  of  writing  history. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  enter  at  once 
opon  my  subject,  and  address  my  instruction  to  the 
fiitare  fajstorian. 

Remember  to  prefix  a  long  preface  to  your  his- 
tory, in  which  you  will  have  a  right  to  say  whatever 
jcomes  into  your  head ;  for  all  that  relates  to  your 
bistory  may  with  propriety  be  admitted,  and  all  that 
it  foreign  to  the  purpose  may  claim  a  place  in  it, 
because  it  is  a  preface.  It  will  be  sufficient  there- 
fare  if  I  give  you  only  a  hint  upon  the  occasion, 
vhich,  if  you  manage  with  dexterity,  or  rather  au- 
dacity, will  stand  you  in  great  steacU 

Be  sure  you  seize  every  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing the  most  extravagant  commendations  of 
Tacitus ;  but  be  careful  how  you  enter  too  minutely 
into  any  particulars  you  may  have  heard  of  that 
writer,  for  fewr  of  discovering  that  you  have  only 
heard  of  them.  The  safest  way  will  be  to  keep  to 
^  old  custom  of  abusing  all  other  historians,  and 
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vilifying  th^m  in  comparison  of  him.  But  in  the 
execution  of  this,  let  rae  entreat  you  to  do  a  little 
violence  to  your  modesty,  by  avoiding  every  in- 
sinuation that  may  set  him  an  inch  above  yoursdf. 

Before  you  enter  upon  the  work  it  will  be  necei- 
sary  to  divest  yourself  entirely  of  all  regard  for 
truth.  To  conquer  this  prejudice  may,  perhaM» 
cost  you  some  pains  ;  but  till  you  have  enectoaily 
overcome  it,  you  will  find  innumerable  difficulties 
continually  obtruding  themselves  to  thwart  yoor 
design  of  writing  and  entertaining  history  in  the 
modern  taste. 

The  next  thing  is  to  find  out  some  shrewd  reasoli 
for  rejecting  all  such  authentic  papers  as  are  come 
to  light  since  the  period  you  are  writing  of  was  last 
considered ;  for  if  you  cannot  cleverly  keep  dear 
of  them,  you  will  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  them ; 
and  then  your  performance  may  be  called  doll  and 
dry;  which  is  a  censure  you  ought  as  carefully  to 
avoid,  as  to  contend  for  that  famous  complimedt 
which  was  paid  the  author  of  the  history  of  Cbaries 
the  Twelfth,  by  his  most  illustrious  patron,  who  is 
himself  an  historian,  Plus  beau  que  la  veritS* 

I  am  aware  of  the  maxim  of  Polybius,  *  that  his- 
tory void  of  truth,  is  an  empty  shadow.'  But  the 
motto  of  this  paper  may  serve  to  convict  that  dog- 
matist of  singularhy,  by  showing  that  his  own 
countrymen  disavowed  his  pretended  axiom  even 
to  a  proverb.  Though  we  may  allow  truth  to  the 
first  historian  of  any  particular  aera,  the  nature  of 
things  requires  that  truth  roust  gradually  recede^  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  treating  the  same 
period ;  or  else  the  last  hand  would  be  absolutehr 
precluded  from  every  advantage  of  novelty.  It  is 
fit  therefore  that  we  modernize  the  maxim  of  Poly- 
bius, by  substituting  the  word  wit  in  the  place  of 
truth ;  but  as  all  writers  are  not  blessed  with  a  ready 
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store  of  wity  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
other  rules  for  the  compiling  of  history,  in  which  it 
is  expedient  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  arti- 
fices which  either  have  been,  or  may  be  made  use 
of,  to  surprise,  charm,  sadden,  or  confound  the  mind 
of  the  reader. 

In  treating  of  times  that  have  been  oflen  written 
upon,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  absolute  no- 
Tdty ;  therefore  the  only  method  to  be  taken  in 
such  cases,  is  to  give  every  occurrence  a  new  turn. 
Yoamay  take  the  side  of  Philip  of  Macedon  against 
Demosthenes  and  the  obstinate  republicans ;  and 
yoa  will  have  many  instances  to  show  how  wantonly 
whole  seas  of  blood  have  been  shed  for  the  sake  of 
those  two  infatuating  sounds,  liberty  and  religion. 
It  was  a  lucky  hit  of  an  English  biographer,  that  of 
writing  the  vindication  and  panegyric  of  Richard 
the  Third:  and  I  would  advise  you  to  attempt  some- 
thing of  the  same  nature.  For  instance :  You  may 
undertake  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  our  high 

Jimon  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  our  false  notions  of 
s  happiness  of  her  government.  For  as  to  lives 
and  characters,  you  have  one  principal  rule  to  ob- 
serve ;  and  that  is,  to  elevate  the  bad,  and  depre- 
date the  good.  But  in  writing  the  characters  of 
others,  always  keep  your  own,  if  you  have  any  va- 
lue for  it,  in  view ;  and  never  allow  to  any  great 
personage  a  virtue  which  you  either  feel  the  want 
of,  or  a  notorious  disregard  for.  You  may  question 
the  moral  character  of  Socrates,  the  chastity  of 
Cyrus,  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs,  the  piety  and 
sincerity  of  the  reformers,  the  bravery  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  military  talents  of  king  William ;  and  you 
need  never  fear  the  finding  authorities  to  support 
you  in  any  detraction,  amongst  the  writers  of  anec- 
dotes ;  since  Dion  Cassius,  a  grave  historian,  has 
confidently  asserted  that  Cicero  prostituted  his 
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wife,  trained  up  his  son  in  drunkenness,  comi 
incest  with  his  daughter,  and  lived  in  adulter 
Cerellia. 

I  come  next  to  ornaments ;  under  which  1 
consider  sentences,  prodigies,  digressions,  ai 
scriptions.  On  the  two  first  I  shall  not  detai; 
as  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recommend  a  free 
them,  and  to  be  new  if  you  can.  Of  digrc 
you  may  make  the  greatest  use,  by  calling  tl 
your  aid  whenever  you  are  at  a  fault.  If  yoi 
to  ^well  your  history  to  a  folio,  and  have  ool; 
ter  for  an  octavo,  suppose,  for  example,  it  wi 
story  of  Alexander,  you  may  enter  mto  an  ii 
of  what  that  adventurer  would  have  done,  if  1 
not  been  poisoned;  whether  hb conquests,  or '. 
Khan's,  were  the  most  extraordinary :  what 
have  been  the  consequence  of  his  marchins 
ward ;  and  whether  he  would  have  beat  the  a 
Marlborough.  You  may  also  introduce  in  thia 
a  dissertaticMi  upon  fire-arms,  or  the  art  of  I 
cation.  In  descriptions  you  must  not  be  apt 
but  outgo  every  thing  that  has  been  attempU 
fore  you.  Let  your  battles  be  the  most  bl 
your  sieges  the  most  obstinate,  your  castles  the 
impregnable,  ^our  commanders  the  most  coi 
mate,  and  their  soldiers  the  most  intrepid.  J 
scribing  a  sea  fight,  let  the  enemy's  fleet  b 
most  numerous,  and  their  ships  the  largest  tha 
were  known.  Do  not  scruple  to  burn  a  thoi 
ships,  and  turn  their  crews  half-scorched  inl 
sea ;  there  let  them  survive  a  while  by  swim 
that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  jamming 
between  their  own  and  the  enemy's  vessels 
when  you  have  gone  through  thedreadful  dist 
of  the  action,  conclude  by  blowing  up  the  ado 
own  8hi{),  and  scattering  officers  of  great  birt 
bravery  in  the  air.   In  me  sacking  of  a  towoj 
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der  all  the  old  men  and  young  children  in  the  cruel- 
lest manner^  and  in  the  most  sacred  retreats.  De- 
vise some  ingenious  insults  on  the  modesty  of  ma- 
troDs*  Ravish  a  great  number  of  virgins,  and  see 
that  they  are  all  in  the  j[}eight  of  beauty  and  purity 
of  innocence.  When  you  have  fired  all  the  houses, 
and  cut  the  throats  of  ten  times  the  number  of  in- 
habitants they  contained,  exercise  all  manner  of 
barbarity  on  Uie  dead  bodies.  And  that  you  may 
extend  the  scene  of  misery,  let  some  escape,  but  all 
naked.  Tear  their  uncovered  limbs ;  cut  their  feet 
for  want  of  shoes ;  harden  the  hearts  of  the  peasants 
tfjuott  them,  and  arm  the  elements  with  unusual 
ngour  for  their  persecution ;  drench  them  with  rain, 
boiamb  them  with  frost,  and  terrify  them  with 
thunder  and  lightning. 

If  in  writing  voyages  and  travels  you  have  occa- 
lion  to  send  messengers  through  an  uninhabited 
country y  do  not  be  over-tender  or  scrupulous  how 
yoa  treat  them.  You  may  stop  them  at  rivers,  and 
drown  all  their  servants  and  horses :  infest  them 
with  fleas,  lice,  and  mosquitoes,  and  when  they  have 
been  eaten  sufficiently  with  these  vermin,  you  may 
starve  them  to  a  desire  of  eating  one  another ;  and 
if  you  think  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  your  history, 
e'en  cast  the  lots  and  set  them  to  dinner.  But  if 
you  do  this,  you  must  take  care  that  the  savage 
chief  to  whom  they  are  sent,  does  not  treat  them 
with  man's  flesh ;  because  it  will  be  no  novelty :  I 
would  rather  advise  you  to  alter  the  bill  of  fare  to 
an  elephant,  a  rhinoceros,  or  an  alligator.  The  king 
and  his  court  will  of  course  be  drinking  out  of  human 
skulls ;  but  what  sort  of  liquor  you  must  fill  them 
with,  to  surprise  an  European,  I  must  own  I  can- 
not conceive.  In  treating  of  the  Indian  manners 
and  customs,  you  may  make  a  long  chapter  of  their 
conjuring,  their  idolatrous  ceremonies,  and  super- 
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stitions ;  which  will  give  you  a  fair  opportunity  of 
saying  something  smart  on  the  religion  of  your  own 
country.  On  their  marriage  you  cannot  dwell  too 
long ;  It  is  a  pleasing  subject,  and  always,  in  those 
countries,  leads  to  polygamy,  which  will  afford  oo* 
casion  for  reflections  moral  and  entertaining.  When 
your  messengers  have  their  audience  of  the  king, 
you  may  as  well  drop  the  business  they  went  vqpoOf 
and  take  notice  only  of  his  civilities  and  poUtcneM 
in  offering  to  them  the  choice  of  all  liie  beautieiof 
his  court ;  by  which  you  will  make  tfaem  amendi 
for  all  the  difficulties  you  have  led  them  into* 

I  cannot  promise  you  much  success  indiespeedMi 
4)f  your  savages,  unless  it  were  possible  to  nit  o|Ma 
some  bolder  ngures  and  metaphors  dian  those  wmdi 
have  been  w^  frequently  usea.  In  the  speediee  of 
a  civilized  people,  insert  whatever  may  serve  to  dit* 
play  your  own  learning,  judgement, -or  wit ;  and  let 
no  man's  low  extraction  be  a  restraint  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  your  education.  If  in  an  haraoeue  of 
Wat  Tyler,  a  quotation  from  the  classics  luioidd 
x^ome  in  pat,  or  in  a  speedi  of  Muley  Molucfa  a 
sentence  from  Mr.  Locke,  let  no  consideration  de« 
prive  your  history  of  such  ornaments* 

To  conclude,  I  would  advise  you  in  general  not 
to  be  sparing  of  your  speeches,  either  in  number  or 
length :  and  if  you  also  take  care  to  add  a  prooer 
quantity  of  reflections,  your  work  will  be  greeoily 
bought  up  by  all  members  of  oratories,  reasoning 
societies,  and  other  talkative  assemblies  of  this  most 
eloquent  metropoUi. 
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EKotBornddecederef  Quotegohomineteffugitcuminhosinddif 

CIC,  ad  ATT. 

I  lATX  generally  obf  enred  when  a  man  is  talking 
tf  hiscDontrj-house,  that  the  first  question  usually 
itked  him  is, '  Are  you  in  a  ffood  neighbourhood?' 
From  the  frequency  of  this  inquiry  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  principal  happiness  of  a 
conDtrr  life  waa  generally  understood  to  result  from 
tk  neighbourhood :  yet  whoever  attends  to  the  an- 
swer codDunonly  made  to  this  question,  will  be  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  Ask  it  of  a  lady,  and  you  will  be 
Bure  to  hear  her  exclaim,  *  Thank  God !  we  have 
BO  neighbours !'  which, may  serve  to  convince  you 
that  you  have  paid  your  court  very  ill,  in  supposing 
that  a  women  of  fashion  can  endure  the  insipid  con- 
versation of  a  country  neighbourhood.  The  man  of 
fortune  considers  every  inferior  neighbour  as  an  in- 
truder on  his  sport,  and  quarrels  with  him  for  kill- 
ing that  game,  with  which  his  very  servants  are 
doyed.  If  his  neighbour  be  an  equal,  he  is  of  con- 
sequence more  averse  to  him,  as  being  in  perpetual 
coDtest  with  him  as.  a  rivaL  His  sense  of  a  superior 
nay  be  learnt  from  those  repeated  advertisements 
which  every  body  must  have  observed  in  the  public 
papers,  recommending  a  house  upon  sale,  for  being 
ten  miles  distant  from  a  lord.  The  humourist  hides 
himself  from  his  neighbour;  the  man  of  arrogance 
Apises  him ;  the  modest  man  is  afraid  of  him ;  and 
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the  penurious  considers  a  length  of  uninhabited  fen 
as  the  best  security  for  his  beef  and  ale. 

If  we  trace  this  spirit  to  its  source,  we  shall  find 
it  to  proceed  partly  from  pride  and  envy,  and  partly 
from  the  high  opinion  that  men  are  apt  to  entertain 
of  their  own  little  clans  or  societies,  which  the  lir* 
ing  in  large  cities  tends  greatly  to  increase,  and 
which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  contempt  te 
those  who  happen  to  be  strangers  to  such  societies^ 
and  consequently  a  general  prejudice  against  the 
unknown.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  penou 
unknown  are,  for  that  very  reason,  persons  that  we 
have  no  desire  to  know. 

A  man  of  a  sociable  disposition,  upon  coming 
into  an  inn,  inquires  of  the  landlord  what  company 
he  has  in  the  house:  the  landlord  tells  him,  *  Then 
is  a  fellow  of  a  college,  a  lieutenant  of  a  man  of 
war,  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,    and  the  captain  in 

Quarters;'  to  which  he  never  fails  to  add,  'and I 
are  say,  Sir,  that  any  of  them  will  be  very  glad  oC 
your  company ; '  knoviring  that  men  drink  more  to- 
gether than  when  alone.  '  Have  you  nobody  else?* 
says  the  guest  sullenly.  '  We  have  nobody  else, 
Sir.'  '  Then  get  me  my  supper  as  fast  as  you  can| 
and  1*11  go  to  bed.'  The  same  behaviour  is  prac- 
tised by  each  of  these  gentlemen  in  his  turn ;  and 
for  no  other  reason,  than  that  none  of  the  com- 
pany happens  to  be  either  of  his  profession  or  ao« 
quaintance. 

But  if  we  look  with  the  least  degree  of  wonder 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  man* 
kind  behave  to  strangers,  it  should  astonish  os  to 
see  how  they  treat  those  whom  they  are  intimatdy 
acquainted  with,  and  whom  they  rank  under  thle 
sacred  titles  of  neighbours  and  friends.  Yet  sudi 
is  the  malignity  of  human  nature,  that  the  smallest 
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Toible,  the  most  venial  inadvertency,  or  the  slight- 
est infirmity,  shall  generally  occasion  contempt, 
hatred,  or  ridicule,  in  those  very  persons  who 
night  to  be  the  foremost  to  conceal  or  palliate 
Hidi  failings.  Death,  accident,  robbery,  and  ruin, 
nstead  of  exciting  compassion,  are  only  considered 
H  the  great  sources  of  amusement  to  a  neighbour- 
lood.  Does  any  disgrace  befall  a  family  ?  The 
tongues  and  pens  of  all  their  acquaintance  are  in- 
itantly  employed  to  disperse  it  through  the  king- 
dom. Nor  is  their  alacrity  in  divulging  the  mis- 
Ebrtunes  of  a  neighbour  at  all  more  remarkable 
than  their  humanity  in  accounting  for  them.  They 
are  sure  to  ascribe  every  trivial  evil  to  his  folly,  and 
erery  great  one  to  his  vices.  But  these  are  slight 
instances  of  malevolence;  your  true  neighbour's 
ipleen  is  never  effectually  roused  but  by  prospe- 
nty.  An  unexpected  succession  to  a  large  fortune; 
the  discovery  of  a  mine  upon  your  estate ;  a  prize 
b  the  lottery ;  but  most  of  all,  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage, shall  employ  the  malice  and  invention  of  a 
neiefabourhood  for  years  together. 

Envy  is  ingenious,  and  will  sometimes  find  out 
the  prettiest  conceits  imaginable,  to  serve  her  pur- 
poses: yet  it  is  observable,  that  she  delights  chiefly 
in  contradiction.  If  you  excel  in  any  of  the  ele- 
pmt  arts,  she  pronounces  at  once  that  ^ou  have  no 
taste;  if  in  wit,  you  are  dull ;  if  you  live  in  appa- 
rent harmony  with  your  wife  and  family,  she  is  sure 
^oa  are  unhappy  ;  if  in  affluence  or  splendour,  she 
bows  that  you  are  a  beggar.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
wnfessed,  that  envy  does  meet  with  great  provo- 
attions ;  and  there  are  people  in  the  world,  who 
ake  extraordinary  pains  to  appear  much  more 
lappy,  rich,  virtuous,  and  considerable,  than  they 
eally  are :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  to 
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take  equal  care  to  arotd  such  appearances,  Aey 
would  not  be  able  absolutely  to  escape  her  ranooiVf 
I  was  entertained  last  summer  by  a  friend  in  thv 
country,  who  seemed  to  have  formed  rerr  j/att 
ideas  of  a  neighbourhood.  This  gentleman  had  # 
considerable  estate  left  him,  which  he  had  littiv 
reason  to  expect ;  and  having  no  particular  paisioli 
to  gratify,  it  was  indifferent  to  him  how  he  disposflt 
of  this  large  addition  to  his  income.  He  had  Bll 
desire  of  popularity,  but  had  a  very  great  dislike  t# 
an  ill  name ;  which  made  him  altogether  as  anziotf 
to  screen  himself  from  detraction,  as  others  are  W 
acquire  applause.  Some  weeks  passed  away  in  daV 
common  dilemma  into  which  an  increase  of  fortiHtf 
throws  every  thinking  man,  who  knows  that  bf 
hoarding  up  he  must  become  the  aversion,  mdq^ 
, squandering,  the  contempt,  of  all  his  neighbomfr' 
But  disliking  the  appearance  of  parsimony  mdM* 
than  extravagancy,  he  proposed  laying  out  a  cchk 
siderable  sum  all  at  once,  upon  rebuilding  his  hooMtr 
but  that  design  was  soon  over-ruled  by  the  caiK 
sideration  that  it  would  be  said  he  had  destro^et 
a  very  convenient  mansion*,  for  the  sake  of  erecting 
a  showy  outside.  He  next  determined  to  nev- , 
model  his  gardens,  from  an  opinion  that  he  shonlt 
oblige  all  sorts  of  people,  by  affording  bread  to  dM* 
industrious,  and  pleasant  walks  to  the  idle:  M 
recollecting  that  in  the  natural  beauties  of  hi# 
grounds  he  had  great  advantages  over  the  old  gar* 
dens  of  his  neighbours,  and  from  thence  knowiac 
that  he  must  become  the  object  of  their  spleen  ana- 
abuse,  he  laid  aside  also  that  invidious  design.  la- 
the same  manner,  he  was  obliged  to  reject  enxf 
pnroposal  of  expense,  that  might  in  any  way  be  cob* 
sidered  as  a  monument  of  superiority ;  therefon^ 
to  avoid  the  other  censure  of  penuriounessi  h^ 
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reiolved  at  last  to  procure  the  best  cook  that  could 
be  had  for  money.  From  that  time  he  has  taken 
BO  thought  but  to  equip  himself  and  his  attendants 
n  the  plainest  manner,  keeping  religiously  to  the 
nle  expense  of  a  constant  good  table,  and  avoid- 
ng  in  thaty  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else,  whatever 
lu  the  least  appearance  of  ostentation.  Thus  has 
le  made  himself  inoffensively  remarkable,  and, 
vhat  was  the  great  point  of  his  life,  escaped  de- 
araction;  excepting  only  that  a  certain  dignified 
■idow,  who  had  been  originally  house-keeper  to 
iKf  late  husband,  takes  occasion  frequently  to  de- 
clare, she  does  not  care  to  dine  with  him,  because 
the  dishes  are  so  ill  served  up,  and  so  tasteless,  that 
the  can  never  make  a  dinner. 

I  know  not  how  to  close  this  subject  more  pro- 
perly than  by  sketching  out  the  characters  of  what 
ire  called  good  and  bad  neighbours. 
■  A  good  neighbour  is  one,  who  having  no  atten- 
tion to  the  afiraors  of  his  own  family,  nor  any  allot- 
nent  for  his  time,  is  ready  to  dispose  of  it  to  any 
af  his  acquaintance,  who  desire  him  to  hunt,  shoot, 
fancey  drink,  or  play  at  cards  with  them:  who 
thinks  the  civilities  he  receives  in  one  house  no  re- 
itriction  upon  his  tongue  in  another,  where  he 
makes  himself  welcome  by  exposing  the  foibles  or 
nis&rtunes  of  those  he  last  visited,  and  lives  in  a 
:onstant  round  of  betraying  and  lessening  one  fa* 
mily  or  another. 

A  bad  neighbour  is  he  who  retires  into  the  coun- 
try, from  having  been  fatigued  with  business,  or 
tired  with  crowds ;  who,  from  a  punctilio  in  good 
breeding,  does  not  show  himself  forward  in  accept- 
ing of  the  visits  of  all  about  him,  conscious  of  his 
love  of  quiet,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  thought 
ardy  in  his  returns  of  civility.  His  desire  of  be- 
Dg  alone  with  his  family,  procures  him  the  cha- 
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racter  of  reserved  and  morose ;  and  his 
endeavours  to  explain  away  the  malicious  turn 
of  a  tale,  that  of  contradictory  and  disagreeaUft  - 
Thus  vindicating  every  one  behind  his  back,  wai . 
consequently  offending  every  one  to  his  fieuMS,  bo 
subjects  himself  to  the  personal  dislike  of  ail,  with* 
ing  making  one  friend  to  defend  him. 

If  afler  this  it  be  asked,  what  are  the  dutifis  d 
neighbourhood?  I  answer  in  the  words  of  MfS 
Addison,  in  that  incomparable  essay  of  his  on  dM^ 
employment  of  time,  '  To  advise  the  ignorant,  W^ 
lieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  afflicted,  are  dotte* 
that  fall  in  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  Kill/* 
A  man  has  frequent  opportunities  of  mitigating  thi- 
fierceness  of  a  party;  of  doing  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  deserving  man ;  of  softening  the  enmii^ 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pr^udioeAl 
which  are  all  of  them  employments  suited  to  a-iw^ 
sonable  nature,  and  bring  great  satisfaction  to  Al 
person  who  can  busy  himself  in  them  with  dil« 
cretion.' 

I  have  always  considered  the  ninety-third  Sped'  i 
tator,  from  whence  the  foregoing  passage  is  takttV- 
as  the  most  valuable  lesson  of  &at  eminent  movir 
list;  because  a  due  observance  of  the  ezcdki^' 
plan  of  life,  which  he  has  there  delineated,  em 
never  fail  to  make  men  happy  and  good  nefl^ 
hours. 
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No.  109.    THURSDAY,  JANUARY  30, 1755. 


'^  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

**  A  LONDON  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who  are  dis- 
tant relations  as  well  as  old  acquaintance,  did  my 
wife  and  me  the  favour  to  spend  some  days  with  us 
last  summer  in  the  country.  We  took  the  usual 
methods  to  make  their  time  pass  agreeably ;  carried 
them  to  all  the  Gothic  and  Chinese  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  embraced  all  opportunities 
4)f  procuring  venison,  £sh,  and  game  for  them: 
which  last,  by  the  wiur,  it  has  been  no  easy  matter 
to  come  in  for  since  the  association. 

**  At  their  leaving  us»  they  were  so  obliging  as  to 
say,  their  visit  had  gone  off  very  pleasantly,  and 
hoped  we  would  return  it,  by  coming  to  see  them 
in  town.  Accordingly,  the  mornings  growing  foggy, 
the  evenings  long,  and  this  invitation  running  in 
.our  heads,  we  resolved  to  accept  it :  and  arriving 
in  town  about  the  middle  of  November  last,  we 
fixed  ourselves  in  lodgings  near  our  friends,  intend- 
ing to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  with  them,  for  the 
most  part,  during  our  stay  in  town.    But  will  you 
believe  me,  Mr.  ritz- Adam  ?  we  never  were  more 
surprised  in  all  our  lives,  than  at  receiving  a  card 
the  morning  after  our  arrival,  which  1  thmk  was 
the  18th  of  November,  from  the  lady  of  the  family 
we  came  to  visit,  inviting  us  to  play  at  cards  with 
ter  on  the  28th  of  next  March.    We  thought  at 
rst  that  it  must  be  a  mistake  for  the  28th  oif  No- 
ember  ;  but  upon  consulting  our  landlady,  she  in- 
moed  us  that  such  invitations  were  very  usua)| 
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and  that,  as  we  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
mily, the  lady  had  probably  appointed  the  first  dqf 
she  was  disengaged. 

'<  As  my  wife  and  I  seldom  play  at  cards,  n« 
cept  at  Christmas,  we  thought  it  scarce  worth  w 
while  to  wait  for  a  game  till  almost  Whitsuntifkb 
and  therefore  very  prudently  set  out  the  next  daj 
for  the  country ;  from  whence  I  believe  we  sbiD 
be  in  no  great  haste  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  W 
friends  in  town. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  HUMPHREY  GUBBIMS.**'* 


'^MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 


«( 


I  LIVE  SO  much  in  the  world,  and  so  entireljM 
the  world,  that  the  very  name  of  your  Paper  securri 
me  for  one  of  your  constant  readers.  But  really  f 
your  periodical  World  continues  to  contradict  dM 
beau  monde  as  much  as  it  has  done  in  two  or  three 
essays  relating  to  us  women,  I  shall  think  your  teiw 
timents  fitter  for  the  man  of  the  Moon,  than  the 
man  of  the  World. 

^*  A  little  while  ago  you  were  pleased  to  be  ei- 
tremely  out  of  humour  at  the  nakedness  of  oiv 
necks ;  and  now  in  your  paper  No.  105,  yea  an 
equally  offended  at  our  covering  our  faces.  Whtf 
a  capricious  man  you  are !  I  apprehend,  Sir,  thttft 
certain  quantity  of  nakedness  has  always  been  A 
lowed  us ;  and  I  know  of  no  law  that  confines  it  to 
any  particular  part  of  our  persons.  If  therefore  we 
choose  to  stucco  over  our  faces,  you  oueht  in  ret^ 
son  to  allow  us  to  exhibit  a  little  more  of  our  neeb 
and  shoulders. 

*^  Her  sagacious  majesty,  queen  Elizabeth,  con- 
scious of  a  bad  complexion,  and  fearing  that  a  browo 
necky  though  right  royal,  might  excite  less  admin* 
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tion  than  the  undignified  alabaster  of  the  meanest 
of  her  subjects,  chose  that  they  should  conceal  what 
herself  could  not  equal,  under  innumerable  folds  of 
lawn  and  point :  a  piece  of  envious  cruelty,  which, 
notwithstanding  your  sex  have  been  pleased  to  ce-' 
lebrate  her  as  the  guardian  of  English  liberty,  must 
make  her  appear  to  ours  little  better  than  a  tyrant, 
^  having  imprisoned  so  much  British  beauty  in  a 
dungeon  where  not  the  smallest  spark  of  light  could 
br^uc  in  upon  any  part  of  it.  The  face  indeed  was 
still  lefl  visible  by  that  envious  queen,  which  is  at 
present  almost  the  only  part  of  our  attractions  that 
we  have  thought  proper  to  cover.  You  ought  there- 
fore to  consider,  when  you  find  fault  with  our  open 
necksy  that  our  faces  are  plaistered  over ;  and  in- 
stead of  complaints  against  our  covered  faces,  you 
i^ould  rest  satisfied  with  the  ample  amends  we 
make  you  by  our  other  discoveries. 

^*  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  true  friend,  and  faithful  counsellor, 

**  FARDILLA." 


**  SIR 


9 


**  I  HAVE,'  with  great  seriousness  and  attention, 
read  over  your  World  of  the  2d  of  this  month, 
which  shows  me  my  complexion  in  so  very  differ- 
ent a  light  from  that  in  which  my  looking  glass  has 
represented  it,  that  I  should  instantly  lay  aside  the 
roses  and  lilies  I  have  purchased,  anil  content  my- 
self with  the  skin  wherewith  nature  has  thought  fit 
to  cover  me,  if  it  were  not  for  a  very  material  con- 
sideration. The  truth  is  that  I  am  to  be  married 
in  a  few  days  to  a  gentleman,  whose  fortune  is 
above  any  hopes  I  could  have  conceived,  while  in 
my  natural  sallowness ;  and  who  I  find  has  been 
principally  attracted  by  the  splendour  of  my  com- 
plexion.   But  you  may  depend  on  my  resigning  it 
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all  after  the  first  month  of  my  marriage.  You  can- 
not surely,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  be  so  cruel  as  to  deay  a 
bride  the  happiness  of  the  honey-moon :  by  taat 
time,  perhaps,  my  husband  may  be  pretty  indifo- 
ent  whether  I  am  brown  or  fair  :  if  not,  a  change  of 
complexion  is  no  cause  for  a  divorce,  either  by  the 
ancient  canons,  or  the  late  marriage  act ;  bo  jot 
know  Sir,  bis  approbation  is  of  no  great  goom- 
quence  to 

'<  Your  constant  reader, 

"  MYRTILLA." 
"  SIR, 

**  To  persuade  your  sex  that  black  is  white  hn 
been  the  darling  wish  and  constant  endeavour  of 
ours  :  but  we  have  never  succeeded  literally  in  thii 
art,  till  we  knew  how  to  paint  ourselves:  I  an 
theforc  as  much  surprised  that  a  man  of  your  senae 
should  expect  to  make  us  give  up  so  desirable  a 
power,  as  that  you  should  wish  to  do  it. 

Have  not  the  sex  in  all  ages,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  lamented  the  short  duration  of  the  lilies  and 
roses  that  bloom  on  a  fair  skin  ?  I  have  seen  it  set 
forth  in  such  affecting  strains,  as  have  drawn  tears 
from  me  when  a  girl  of  eighteen,  from  having  fielt 
it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  prophetic  sadness.  Can 
there  be  a  nobler  invention  than  this,  which  sub* 
atitutes  so  durable  a  bloom  in  the  place  of  those 
transient  colours,  which  fade  almost  as  fast  as  the 
flowers  to  which  they  are  compared  ?  Tliis  eternal 
spring  of  beauty  is  surely  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
the  present  age.  A  man  might  now  reflect  withoq^ 
terror  on  an  antediluvian  marriage,  since  his  wife 
after  five  or  six  hundred  years  of  wedlock,  mighft 
be  as  bloominjg  as  on  her  bridal- day.  Time  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  pleasures  of  us  mortals :  how 
glorious  then  is  the  victory,  when  we  can  baffle  bin 
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in  a  point  in  which  he  has  hitherto  exerted  his  most 
cruel  tyranny ! 

'^I  iiippose  your  next  attack  will  be  upon  the 
new  lustre  that  our  necks  have  acquired  by  tiie 
nseart;  an  improvecnent  which  cannot,  in  my 
homble  opinion,  be  too  much  admired.  I  remem> 
ber  when  women  with  the  whitest  necks  had  such 
an  odious  dearness  in  their  skins,  that  you  might 
almost  see  die  blood  circulate  through  their  veins  ; 
an  amusing  spectacle  indeed  for  a  philosopher,  and 
such  perhaps  as  might  give  doctor  Harvey  the  first 
hint  of  the  discoveries  he  afterwards  made:  but 
lorely  it  could  be  no  fevy  agreeable  sight  to  a  per- 
asn  of  any  delicacy,  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent resplendent  white  which  every  neck  exhibits. 
Good  flesh  and  blood  is  a  phrase  very  well  suited 
to  a  milk-maid ;  but  I  fancy  a  woman  of  fashion 
would  choose  to  excite  sublimer  ideas :  and  indeed 
our  sex  could  never  so  properly  assume  the  title  of 
goddesses,  as  now  that  we  nave  laid  aside  so  much 
of  the  rustic  appearance  of  mere  mortal  women. 

"I  am,  SIR, 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BELINDA." 
"  SIR, 

"  I  LIKE  the  intention  of  your  paper  upon  face- 
painting  so  well,  that  I  shall  readily  comply  with  it, 
and  return  to  the  complexion  that  nature  has  be* 
stowed  upon  me,  which  you  must  know  is  an  olive, 
if  you  can  persuade  others  to  do  the  same.  But 
who  could  bear  to  be  the  shade  to  an  assembly, 
dazzling  bright  with  borrowed  lilies,  to  look  like  the 
corner  of  the  moon  in  an  eclipse  ?  Indeed  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  bring  myself  to  such  an  excess  of 
fortitude.  An  olive  is  a  good  sort  of  complexion  for 
a  wity  but  a  vile  one  for  a  beauty ;  the  title  for 
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which  we  women  universally  long ;  while  that  of 
wit  is  only  the  last  resource  of  our  vanity,  whei 
nature  or  age  denies  us  all  pretensions  to  the  other, 
<<  Go  on  and  prosper,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam;  reduce  tf 
again  to  aur  natural  colour ;  and  you  shall  find  I 
will  not  be  the  last,  though  I  cannot  bear  to  belli 
first  that  shall  comply. 

'*  Your  most  devoted, 

<'  OLIVIA  BLANCHS*" 


No.  110.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1755. 


-—  Primo  avuUo  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus  s  et  dnuUJrondesdt  virga  mOatto, 

VIRO.  JEN.  vi.  148. 

Though  I  have  studied  the  ways  of  men  with  the 
strictest  application  for  many  years,  I  must  ingenu- 
ously confess  my  inability  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of 
one  particular  society,  the  members  of  which,  by 
their  superior  capacities,  have  hitherto  enveloped 
themselves  in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery. 
Every  body  must  have  observed,  that  in  all  puUic 
places  in  this  kingdom  there  are  swarms  of  adven- 
turers, who  neither  derive  any  possessions  from 
provident  ancestors,  nor  are  of  any  profession,  yet 
who  figure  most  splendidly  both  in  the  great  and 
small  world,  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  know 
them.  The  only  answer  I  could  ever  obtain,  when 
I  have  inquired  how  Mr.  Such-a-one,  a  member  of 
this  society  lived,  was,  The  Lord  knows.  Which  an- 
swer one  would  think  should  imply,  that  '^Hewho 
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ftededi  the  rarens,  and  clotheth  the  lilies  of  the 
leUy"  had  thus  plentifully  provided  for  them,  im- 
perceptible to  the  eyes  of  other  mortals.  But  as  the 
lives  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  claim  no  such  in- 
dulgence from  Heaven,  I  should  have  entertained 
tvery  uncoinplaisant  opinion  of  them,  if  the  legisla- 
ture, by  the  repeal  of  the  witch  act,  had  not  taught 
me  to  believe  that  our  intercourse  with  the  devil 
WM  at  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  my  doubts,  the 
iblWing  letter  gave  me  perfect  satisfaction. 


''  TO  MR,  FITZ-ADAM. 


*•  SIR, 


^  Aboitt  ten  years  ago  the  public  was  entertained 
with  a  very  fanciful  penormance,  entitled  'Hermip- 
pus  Redivivus,  or  the  Sage's  triumph  over  old  age 
and  the  grave.'  Though  the  ingenious  author  mo- 
destly sets  out  with  showing  the  possibility  of  a 
man's  extending  the  span  of  life  to  a  longer  space 
than  he  generally  now  enjoys,  by  inhaling  the  salu- 
brious breath  of  unpolluted  virgins;  yet  by  degrees, 
almost  imperceptible  to  the  reader,  he  slides  into 
the  hermetic  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  an  enthii- 
■astic  admirer,  and  becomes,  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  book,  as  thorough  a  believer  in  the  power  of 
the  stone  and  universal  elixir,  as  if  he  had  been 
personally  present  when  an  adept  had  made  projec- 
tioo.  He  introduces  several  most  surprising  sto- 
ries concerning  philosophers,  who,  being  skilled  in 
die  arcanum,  lived  for  three  or  four  centuries  in 
the  most  unimpaired  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 
But  as  the  most  enviable  state  of  human  felicity  is 
imperfect,  though  these  sages  were  masters  of  that 
omnipotent  metal,  which  can  make  knaves  honest, 
blockheads  wits,  and  cowards  heroes ;  which  yields, 
in  the  established  commerce  of  the  world,  all  the 
necessariesi  emoluments,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and 
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almost  deifies  its  possessors,  they  were  frequenlif 
necessitated  to  lead  the  lives  of  vagabonds,  and  Is 
skulk  from  the  observation  of  mankind  in  the  daric-    j 
est  shades  of  obscurity. 

**  Among  many  other  surprising  stories,  hegifH 
an  account  of  a  stranger  who  some  time  affo  resil- 
ed at  Venice.  It  was  very  remarkable,  he  sm 
that  this  man,  though  he  lived  in  the  utmost  affln* 
ance  and  splendour,  was  unacquainted  with  any  pi^  ? 
son  belonging  to  the  city  before  he  came  thither; 
that  he  followed  no  trade  or  merchandize:  that  he  , 
had  no  property  in  the  common  funds  of  the  state; 
nor  ever  received  any  remittance  from  abroad ;  yet  ^ 
abounded  in  wealth,  till  an  accident,  which  here-  : 
lates,  drove  him  from  Italy,  from  whence  he  sii^  ; 
denly  disappeared,  and  no  mortal  ever  learnt  firooi  r 
what  place  he  came,  or  whither  he  went.  \ 

*  *  If  this  man  was  an  Hermetic  philosopher  in  pee-    ■ 
session  of  the  great  secret,  as  the  author  insinuaftee^    | 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  a  similarity  of  circiup*    I 
stances,  that  we  have  at  this  very  time  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  that  sect  in  this  metropolis,  who,  for  thesood 
of  the  nation,  make  gold  at  their  pleasure.    I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  an  acquaintance  with  seveidi 
of  these  great  men,  who,  without  any  visible  meaoi    ' 
of  livelihood,  have  shone  forth  with  uncommon  lus* 
tre  for  a  time,  and  then,  to  the  regret  of  crowds  of 
tailors,  woollen-drapers,  lace-men,  mercers,  miUi^ 
ners,  &c.  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  the  place  of  their  retirement.    This 
speedy  retreat  I  attribute  to  their  fears  lest  the  state 
should  discover  from  what  source  their  wealth  arose, 
and  force  them  by  its  power  to  prostitute  so  sacred 
and  inestimable  a  science  to  the  destructive  yiews 
of  ambition. 

'<  It  has  been  observed  of  several  of  these  philo* 
sophers,  that  they  have  pretended  to  be  of  sosie. 
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iocnitive  profession  or  employment,  in  order,  as  is 
opposed,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  prying 
ejes  of  certain  individuals,  who  are  apt,  from  I 
aow  t!ot  what  old-fashioned  notion,  to  regard  yery 
coolly  those  persons,  who  being  in  possession  of  no 
lands  or  chattels  by  inheritance,  are  unconnected 
with  society,  and  do  not  lend  a  helping  hand  in  sup- 
plyiDg  something  to  the  real  or  imaginary  wants  of 
paaDkmd.     Many  have  affected  to  be  thought  the 
hein  of  rich  uncles  or  aunts  in  the  country,  from 
whom  they  were  supplied  with  the  comfortable  suf- 
ficiencies for  genteel  life:  while  others  have  in- 
linuated  by  their  friends,  that  somebody  has  lefl 
them  something  somewhere ;  and  so  feigned  that 
they  lived,  as  honest  people  phrase  it,  by  their 
means.    But  before  inquiry  could  be  made  into 
those  means,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  borrow  a  scrip- 
ture expression,  *  they  went  hence,  and  were  no 
more  seen.' 

"  I  remember  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular coffee-house  about  Covent-garden,  much 
frequented  by  these  adepts,  which  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  man  of  wit  and  humour,  used  ludicrously  to  call 
the  annual  coffee-house,  as  the  same  face  was  sel- 
dom observed  to  blow  there  a  second  year.  But 
of  late  tliey  have  been  cautious  of  raising  any  sus- 
picion by  assembling  in  too  great  numbers  together, 
and  are  therefore  dispersed  through  all  the  coffee- 
houses in  the  idle  and  genteel  part  of  the  city. 

"  I  would  not  be  understood,  from  any  thing  I 
have  said,  to  infer  that  none  of  this  respectable  sect 
ever  take  up  their  fixed  residence  in  town ;  for  I 
have  known  several  and  their  families  who  have  con- 
itantly  dwelt  here,  and  who,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  have  lived 
for  twenty  years  together  in  great  splendour  and 
luxury,  spent  every  year  as  much  as  their  original 
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principal  fortune  amounted  to,  and  still  flourish  on 
in  the  same  manner. 

**  Every  one  in  high  life  must,  I  dare  say,  hai^ 
observed,  that  no  people  live  so  well  as  those  whom 
the  world  pronounces  to  be  ruined.  I  have  known 
many  of  those  ruined  persons,  both  peers  and  com- 
moners, riot  in  every  luxury  and  extravagance* 
while  the  haughty  owners  of  thousands  of  unmort- 
gaged acres  have  repined  and  sickened  at  their  so- 
perior  enjoyments.  In  short,  such  has  been  my 
association  of  ideas  of  late,  that  when  I  hear  any 
man  pronounced  ruined,  I  immediately  conclude, 
by  that  expression,  that  he  has  been  admitted  by 
the  fraternity  into  the  inestimable  secret  of  the 
Hermetic  philosophy. 

"  But  however  desirous  the  possessors  of  this 
first  science  may  be  of  appearing  to  draw  their 
subsistence  from  the  common  and  vulgar  supplies 
of  land,  trade,  stocks,  or  professions,  rather  than 
have  it  suspected  from  whence  their  cnysterious 
finances  arise,  yet  such  numbers  now  abound  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  that  the  government,  I  am 
told,  begins  to  entertain  an  idea,  or,  as  the  vulgar 
phrase  it,  to  have  an  inkling,  of  the  matter.    Indeed 
1  am  greatly  surprised  that  the  affair  was  not  found 
out  sooner ;  for  it  is  mathematically  demonstrablci 
that  if  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  boasted  possessions  of  these  nominal 
land- owners,  the  dominions  of  his  present  Majesty 
would  exceed  the  bluster  of  a  Spanish  title,  and  hie 
larger  than  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  joined 
U>gether.   But  here  let  me  stop,  and  not  endeavour 
to  reveal  moire  of  that  science,  which  is  destined  by 
fate  to  remain  a  secret  from  all  but  the  truly  ini- 
tiated ;  lest  by  further  profane  babbling,  the  present 
sons  of  Hermes  should  take  umbrage,  and  transfer 
the  unspeakable  advantages  that  accrue  to  societ;^ 
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from  their  presence,  to  lands  of  more  faith  and  less 
curiosity.  I  could  wish  therefore  that  the  adm  ini- 
itratioD  ^ould  suppress  all  further  inquiries  about 
these  a&irs,  and  be  contented,  like  honest  plain 
tradesmen^  who  grow  rich  they  cannot  tell  how,  to 
receive  that  inundation  of  wealth,  which  flows  so 
unaccountably  into  the  kingdom,  without  troubling 
their  repose  by  an  over  great  solicitude  to  know 
the  source  it  springs  from  ;  for  fear,  like  fairy  fa- 
▼ours,  the  blessing  should  be  snatched  from  the 
laad,  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  endeavouring 
to  satisfy  a  prohibited  curiosity. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  A.  Z." 


No.  111.    THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13, 1755. 


It  is  very  well  known  that  religion  and  politics  are 
perfectly  understood  by  every  body,  as  they  require 
neither  study  nor  experience.  All  people,  therefore, 
decide  peremptorily,  though  oflen  variously  upon 
both. 

All  sects,  severally  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  in- 
timate, at  least,  if  not  denounce,  damnation  to  those 
who  differ  from  them,  in  points  so  clear,  so  plain, 
and  so  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infidel, 
not  less  an  enthusiast  than  any  of  them,  though 
upon  his  own  principles  he  cannot  damn,  because 
be  knows  to  demonstration  that  there  is  no  future 
state,  would  very  gladly  hang,  as  hypocrites  or 
fools,  the  whole  body  of  believers. 

In  politics,  the  sects  are  as  various  and  as  warm : 
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and,  what  seems  very  extraordinary,  is,  that  thofe 
who  have  studied  them  the  most,  and  experienpcjl 
them  the  longest,  always  know  them  the  httt* 
Every  administration  is  in  the  wrong,  though  tbejr 
have  the  clue  and  secret  of  business  m  their  haodi; 
and  not  less  than  six  millions  of  their  fellow-subjecto, 
for  I  only  except  very  young  children,  are  williqg 
and  able  to  discover,  censure,  reform,  and  correct 
their  errors,  and  put  them  in  the  right  way. 

These  considerations,  among  many  others,  deter- 
mined me  originally  not  to  meddle  with  religioD  or 
politics,  in  which  I  could  not  instruct,  ana  upon 
which  I  thought  it  not  decent  to  trifle. 

Entertainment  alone  must  be  the  object  of  ft 
humble  weekly  author  of  a  sheet  and  a  half.  A 
certain  degree  of  bulk  is  absolutely  necessary  for  ft 
certain  degree  of  dignity  either  in  man  or  bodu 
A  system  of  ethics,  to  be  respected  as  it  oughtt 
requires  at  least  a  quarto ;  and  even  moral  essays 
cannot  decently,  and  with  utility,  appear  in  less  Una 
a  thick  octavo.  But  should  I,  in  my  ignoble  state 
of  a  fugitive  sheet  and  a  half,  presume  with  a  grave 
face  to  censure  folly,  or  with  an  angry  one  to  lash 
vice,  the  porter  of  every  well-bred  family  in  town 
would  have  orders  to  deny  me  ;  and  I  should  forfeit 
my  place  at  the  breakfast-table,  where  now,  to  my 
great  honour  and  emolument,  I  am  pretty  general- 
ly served  up.  But  if  by  the  introduction  of  that 
wit  and  humour,  which  I  believe  even  my  enemies 
must  allow  me,  I  can,  without  offence  to  the  politer 
part  of  readers,  slide  in  any  useful  moral,  I  will  not 
neglect  the  opportunity  ;  for  1  will  be  witty  when- 
ever I  can,  and  instructive  whenever  I  dare ;  and 
when  my  scattered  leaves  shall,  like  the  Sibyl's, 
come  to  be  collected,  I  believe,  I  may  without  va- 
nity assert,  that  they  will  be,  at  least,  as  good 
oracles. 
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But  in  this  design  too  I  am  aware  of  difficulties, 
little  inferior  to  those  which  discouraged  me  from 
meddling  with  religion  and  politics :  for  every  body 
has  wit  and  humour,  and  many  have  more  of  both 
than  they,  or  at  least  their  friends,  know  what  to 
do  with.   As  they  are  gifts  of  nature,  not  to  be  ac* 

Suited  by  art,  who  is  there  that  thinks  himself  so 
isinherited  by  nature  as  not  to  have  some  share  of 
them?  Nay,  those,  if  such  there  are,  who  are 
modest  enough  to  think  themselves  cut  off  with  a 
shilling,  husband  that  twelvepence  with  care,  and 
frugally  spend  their  penny  upon  occasion,  as  sly 
wags,  and  dry  jokers. 

In  this  universal  profusion,  this  prodigious  plenty 
of  wit  and  humour,  I  cannot  help  distrusting  a  little 
the  success,  though  by  no  means  the  merit  of  my 
own ;  for  I  have  interior  conviction  that  no  man  in 
England  has  so  much.  But  tastes  are  various,  and 
the  market  is  glutted.  However,  I  should  hope, 
that  my  candid  readers  will  have  the  same  regard 
for  my  opinion,  which  they  have  for  most  of  the 
opinions  they  entertain ;  that  is,  that  they  will  take 
it  upon  trust,  especially  as  they  have  it  from  the 
gentleman's  own  mouth. 

The  better  to  take  my  measures  for  the  future, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  and  re- 
ception of  my  paper  through  the  several  classes  of 
its  readers. 

In  families  of  condition,  it  is  first  received  by  the 
porter,  who,  yawning,  just  casts  his  half-open  eyes 
upon  it ;  for  it  comes  out  so  early  as  between  ten 
and  eleven ;  but  finding  neither  the  politics  nor  the 
casualties  of  the  week  in  it,  throws  it  aside,  and 
takes  up  in  its  stead  a  daily  newspaper,  in  which 
all  those  matters  are  related  with  equal  truth  and 


From  thence  it  is  sent  up  to  Mrs.  Betty,  to  lay 
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upon  the  breakfast- table.  She  receives  it  m  prettjT 
much  the  same  manner,  finds  it  deficient  in  point 
of  news,  and  lays  it  down  in  exchange  for  the  DaDy 
Advertiser,  when  she  turns  with  impatience  to  the 
advertisements,  to  see  what  invitations  are  throm 
out  by  single  gentlenxen  of  undoubted  characterii 
to  agreeable  young  women  of  unblemished  repotir 
tions,  to  become  either  their  wives  or  their  cooi* 
panions.  And,  by  a  prudent  forecast,  she  parti- 
cularly attends  to  the  premijams  so  frequently  of- 
fered, for  a  fine  wholesome  breast  of  milk. 

When  it  is  introduced  injto  my  lady's  dressiDf- 
room,  it  undergoes  a  ^evjerer  e:i^apiination :  fbrif 
my  lord  and  lady  ever  meet,  it  is  tben  and  theni 
The  youngest,  probably,  of  the  young  Jadies  it  ip- 
pointed  to  read  it  aloud,  to  use  her  to  reai  at  ti^ 
If  my  lord,  who  is  a  judge  of  wit  ims  well  as  l^  pro- 
perty in  the  last  resort,  gives  a  favouriabje  nod,  BjA 
says,  it  is  well  enough  to  day ;  iny  lady^  who  doflft 
joot  care  .to  contradict  him  in  trifles,  prono.uncei  i( 
to  be  charming.  But  if  unfortunately  my  lord,  with 
an  air  of  distaste,  calls  it  poor  stuff;  my  lady  dii* 
covers  it  to  be  horribly  stupid.  The  young  nunily 
are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  natiire  it 
Adam  Fitz- Adam  is  a  very  comical  one,  and  inquirs 
into  the  meaning  of  the  globe  in  the  frontispiece*; 
by  which,  if  any  body  could  tell  them,  they  might 
get  a  pretty  notion  of  geography. 

In  families  of  an  inferior  class,  I  meet  with  A 
fuller,  though  perhaps  no)t  a  more  favourable  trial. 
My  merits  and  demerits  are  freely  discussed.  Some 
think  me  too  grave,  others  too  trifling.  The  mistreM 
of  the  house,  though  she  detests  scandal,  wishes,  fbr 
example's  sake  only,  that  I  would  draw  the  charac- 
ters, and  expose  the  intrigues  of  the  fine  folks.  The 

*  The  figure  of  a  globe  in  the  headpiece  of  each  paper  as  origin- 
nMy  publUbed. 
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Jiuster  wonders  that  I  do  not  give  the  ministers  a 
np;  and  concludes  that  I  receive  husli-raoney. 
Bat  all  agree  in  saying,  facetiously  and  pleasantly 
enough,  that  The  World  does  not  inibrro  them 
hov  the  world  goes.  This  is  followed  by  many 
other  bon  mots,  equally  ingenious,  alluding  to  the 
dtle  of  my  paper,  and  worth  at  least  the  two-pence 
I  ireek  that  it  costs. 

In  the  city,  for  my  paper  has  made  its  way  to 
diat  end  of  the  town,  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
^ang  a  i^ishionable  one  in  this,  I  am  received  and 
MDBidered  in  a  different  light.  All  my  general 
leiJkctions  upon  the  vices  or  the  follies  of  the  age, 
ire,  by  the  ladies,  supposed  to  be  levelled  at  par- 
icobr  persons,  or  at  least  discovered  to  be  very 
liqiUcable  to  such  and  such  of  the  quality.  They 
ire  jaiso  thought  to  be  very  pat  to  several  of  their 
iwn  i^ei^bours  and  acquaintance;  and  shrewd 
iptff  of  ^bejund  greatly  embellish  the  conversation 
f  the  eF.ening.  The  graver  and  more  frugal  part 
f  that  opulent  jaaeti;opolis,  who  do  not  themselves 
uy,  but  bocrow  my  p,aper  of  those  who  do,  com- 
IfUB  that,  though  there  is  generally  room  sufficient 
t  the  end  of  the  last  page,  I  never  insert  the  price 
f  stocks,  nor  of  goods  at  Bear-key.  And  they 
re  every  one  of  them  astonished  how  certain  trans- 
ctions  of  the  court  of  aldermjen  ,on  one  hand, 
nd  of  the  common-council  on  the  other^  can  pos- 
hly  escape  my  animadversion,  since  it  is  impos- 
ble  that  they  can  have  escaped  my  knowledge. 

Such  arc  the  censures  and  difficulties  to  which  a 
oor  weekly  author  is  exposed.  However  I  have 
le  pleasure,  and  something  more  than  the  plea- 
ire,  of  finding  that  two  tliousand  of  my  papers 
re  circulated  weekly.  This  number  exceeds  the 
irgest  that  was  ever  printed  even  of  the  Spectators, 
hich  in  no  other  ret^pect  do  I  pretead  to  equal. 
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Such  extraordinary  success  would  be  tufficient  !• 
flatter  the  vanity  of  a  good  author,  and  to  turn  tbe 
head  of  a  bad  one.  But  I  prudently  check  aDdstiflt  ^ 
those  growing  sentiments  in  my  own  breast,  by  ro^  1 
fleeting  upon  other  circumstances  that  tend  to  ny  | 
humiliation.  I  must  confess  tliat  the  present »  j 
shion  of  curling  the  hair  has  proved  exceeding 
favourable  to  me :  and  perhaps  the  quality  of  mf 
paper,  as  it  happens  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  may  contribute,  more  tWi  its  meritt  t» 
the  sale  of  it.  A  head  that  has  taken  a  right  French 
turn,  requires,  as  1  am  assured,  fourscore  curis  in 
distinct  papers,  and  those  curls  must  be  renewed  as 
oflen  as  the  head  is  combed,  which  is  perhaps  once 
a  month.  Four  of  my  papers  are  sufficient  for  thai 
purpose,  and  amount  only  to  eight-pence,  which  il 
very  little  more  than  what  the  same  quantity  of 
plam  paper  would  cost.  Taking  it  therefore  aU  Uh 
gether,  it  seems  not  inconsistent  with  good  econooy 
to  purchase  it  at  so  small  a  price.  This  reflectioB 
might  mortify  me  as  an  author,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  self  love,  which  is  ingenious  in  availing  itself 
of  the  slightest  favourable  circumstances,  comforts 
me  with  the  thought,  that  of  the  prodigious  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  papers  that  are  now  published^ 
mine  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  is  ultimately  i^ 
plied  to  the  head. 


No.  112.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  20, 1755. 


A  LATE  noble  author  has  most  justly  and  elegantly 
defined  custom  to  be,  *^  The  result  of  the  passions 
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prejudices  of  many,  and  of  the  designs  of  a 
;  the  ape  of  reason,  who  usurps  her  seat,  ex- 
ies  her  power,  and  is  obeyed  by  mankind  in 
itead." 

(us  definition  enables  us  to  account  for  the  va- 
I  absurd  and  wicked  customs  which  have  se- 
Uy  and  successively  prevailed  in  all  ages  and 
itries,  and  also  for  those  which  unfortunately 
ail  in  this ;  for  they  may  all  be  traced  up  to 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  many,  and  the 
{QS  of  a  few. 

IS  certain,  however,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
when  the  prerogative  of  human  reason  was 
}  freely  asserted,  nor  errors  and  prejudices 
i  ably  attacked  and  exposed  by  the  best  writers, 
now.  But  may  not  the  principle  of  inquiry 
detection  be  carried  too  far,  or  at  least  made 
[eneral  ?  And  should  not  a  prudent  discrimina- 
of  cases  be  attended  to  ? 
prejudice  is  by  no  means  necessarily,  though 
rally  thought  so,  an  error.  On  the  contrary, 
ij  be  a  most  unquestioned  truth,  though  it  be 
a  prejudice  in  those,  who,  without  any  ex- 
lation,  take  it  upon  trust,  and  entertain  it  by 
U 

!iere  are  even  some  prejudices,  founded  upon 
r,  which  ought  to  be  connived  at,  or  perhaps 
•uraged ;  their  effects  being  more  beneficial  to 
^y,  than  their  detection  can  possibly  be. 
uman  ijeason,  even  when  improved  by  know- 
e,  and  undisturbed  by  the  passions,  is  not  an 
lible,  though  it  is  pur  best  guide :  but  unim- 
ed  by  knowledge,  and  ajdulterated  by  passion, 
ecomes  the  most  dangerous  one :  constituting 
inate  wron^-headedness,  and  dignifying,  nay, 
Mt  sanctifying,  erxpr. 
be  bulk  of  mankind  h^vc  i^eitber  leisure  nor 
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knowledge  sufficient  to  reason  right:   whj  thci 
should  they  be  taught  to  reason  at  all?  .  Will  not i 
honest  instinct  prompt,  and  wholesome  prgiidioMvj 
guide  them  much  better  than  half  reasoning? 

The  power  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  bad*  ml 
the  authority  of  those  of  superior  rank  to  set  good^j 
examples,  properly  exerted,  would  probably  Mrfl 
more  diffusive  advantage  to  society,  than  the  ouit 
learned  theological,  philosophical,  moral,  and  ci- 
suistical  dissertations.     As  for  instance : — 

An  honest  cobbler  in  his  stall,  thinks  and  Gdb  J 
himself  a  good  honest  protestant ;  and,  if  he  lifBft 
at  the  city  end  of  the  town,  probably  goes  to  Ml 
parish  church  on  Sundays.  Would  it  be  honeil^ 
would  it  be  wise,  to  say  to  this  cobbler,  *  FrioA 
you  only  think  yourself  a  member  of  the  church  ft'] 
England;  but  in  reality  you  are  not  one,  sincejot 
are  only  so  from  habit  and  prejudice,  not  firomec^.j 
aniination   and  reflection.    But  study  the  abW 
controversial  writers  of  the  popish  and  refomiel 
churches;  read'Bellarmine,  Chillingworth,  and SA' 
lingfleet,  and  then  you  may  justly  call  yourself,  frbft 
in  truth  you  are  not  now,  a  protestant.' 

Should  our  mender  of  shoes  follow  this  advio^  ^ 
which  1  hope  he  would  not,  a  useful  cobbler  wooU  il 
most  certainly  be  lost,  in  a  useless  polemic,  and  a  \ 
scurvy  logician.  > 

It  would  be  just  the  same  thing  in  morals*  Our  : 
cobbler  received  from  his  parents  that  best  and  : 
shortest  of  all  Christian  and  moral  precepts,  *  Dots* 
you  would  be  done  by : '  he  adopted  it  withool 
much  examination,  and  scrupulously  practised  h  it 
general,  though  with  some  few  exceptions  perhapi 
in  his  own  trade.  But  should  some  pnilosopher,  m 
the  advancement  of  truth  and  knowledge,  assoft 
this  cobbler, '  That  his  honesty  was  mere  prejudice 
and  habit,  because  he  had  never  sufficiently  ^n^ 
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ered  the  relation  and  fitness  of  things,  nor  con- 
oplated  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  but  that  if  he  would 
willy  study  the  Characteristics,  the  Moral  Phi- 
opher,  and  thirty  or  forty  volumes  more  upon 
i  subject,  he  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  justly 
I  himself  an  honest  man ;'  what  would  become  of 
!  honetty  of  the  cobbler  after  this  useful  disco- 
ji  1  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  very  well  know, 
X  be  should  no  longer  be  my  cobbler. 
[  shall  borrow  him  in  two  instances  more,  and 
n  leave  him  to  his  honest,  useful,  homespun  pre- 
licesy  which  half-knowledge  and  less  reasoning 
I,  I  hope,  never  tempt  him  to  lay  aside. 
f  y  cobbler  is  also  a  politician.  He  reads  the  first 
n|Miper  he  can  get,  desirous  to  be  informed  of 
!  state  of  afiairs  in  Europe,  and  of  the  street  rob- 
iei  in  London.  He  has  not,  I  presume,  analysed 
:  interests  of  the  respective  countries  of  Europe, 
'  deeply  considered  those  of  his  own :  stiU  less  is 
systematically  informed  of  the  political  duties  of 
atizen  and  a  subject.  But  his  heart  and  his 
ntB  supply  those  defects.  He  glows  with  zeal 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  old  England  ;  he 
1  fight  for  it,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  drink  to  it 
Imps  a  little  too  often,  and  too  much.  However, 
t  not  to  be  wished  that  there  were  in  this  coun- 
six  millions  of  such  honest  and  zealous,  though 
nformed,  citizens  ? 

yi  these  unreflecting  and  unexamined  opinions 
our  cobbler,  though  prejudices  in  him,  are  in 
mselves  undoubted  and  demonstrable  truths,  and 
^t,  therefore,  to  be  cherished  even  in  their 
irsest  dress.  But  I  shall  now  give  an  instance 
i  common  prejudice  in  this  country,  which  is 
>  result  of  error,  and  which  yet  1  believe  no  man 
his  senses  would  desire  should  be  exposed  or 
nofed. 
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Our  honest  cobbler  is  thoroughly  convinced 
his  forefathers  were  for  many  centuries,  that' 
Englishman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen ;  and  in 
persuasion,  he  would  by  no  means  decline  the  t 
Now,  though  in  my  own  private  opinion,  dedc 
from  physical  principles,  I  am  apt  to  believe 
one  Englishman  could  beat  no  more  than 
Frenchmen  of  equal  strength  and  size  with  him 
I  should  however  be  very  unwilling  to  undec 
him  of  that  useful  and  sanguine  error,  which 
tainly  made  his  countrymen  triumph  in  the  fidt 
Poictiers  and  Cressy. 

But  there  are  prejudices  of  a  very  different 
ture  from  these ;  prejudices  not  only  foundec 
original  error,  but  that  gave  birth  and  sanctitii 
the  most  absurd,  extravagant,  impious,  andimtao 
customs. 

Honour,  that  sacred  name,  which  ought  to  n 
the  spirit,  the  supererogation,  of  virtue,  is,  by 
tom,  profaned,  reduced,  and  shrunk,  to  mean 
a  reaainess  to  fight  a  duel  upon  either  a  real  o 
imaginary  affront,  and  not  to  cheat  at  play* 
vices  nor  immoralities  whatsoever  blast  this  rasl 
able  character,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  dii 
and  adorn  it :  and,  what  should  banish  a  manl 
all  society,  recommends  him  in  general  to  the  1 
He  may,  with  preat  honour,  starve  the  tradett 
who  by  their  industry  supply  not  only  his  wi 
but  his  luxury.  He  may  debauch  his  friend's } 
daughter,  or  sister ;  he  may,  in  short,  undoubt 
gratify  eveiy  appetite,  passion,  and  interest, 
scatter  desolation  round  nim,  if  he  bebutre^ 
single  combat,  and  a  scrupulous  observer  of  at 
moral  obligations  of  a  gamester. 

These  are  the  prejudices  for  wit  to  ridicule] 
satire  to  lash,  for  the  rigour  of  the  law  to  pni 
and,  which  would  be  the  most  effectual  of  all| 
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a  to  disconntenanceand  proscribe.  And  these 
in  their  turns  be  the  subjects  of  some  future 
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nstom  of  duelling  is  most  evidently  the  result 
passions  of  the  many,  and  of  the  designs  of 
;  but  here  the  definition  stops;  since,  far 
•dng  the  ape  of  reason,  it  prevails  in  open  de- 
of  it.  It  is  the  manifest  orapring  of  barbarity 
lly,  a  monstrous  birth,  and  distinguished  by 
Mt  shocking  and  ridiculous  marks  of  both  its 
s» 

juld  not  willingly  give  offence  to  the  politer 
fmj  readers,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  be  my 
istomers,  and  therefore  I  will  not  so  much  as 
;  the  impiety  of  this  practice  j  nor  will  I  la- 
9  show  how  repugnant  it  is  to  instinct,  rea- 
id  eveiT  moral  and  social  obligation,  even  to 
hionable  fitness  of  things.  Viewed  on  the 
b1  side,  it  excites  horror ;  on  the  absurd  side, 
I  mexhaustible  fund  of  ridicule.  The  guilt 
en  considered  and  exposed  by  abler  pens  than 
and  indeed  ousht  to  be  censured  with  more 
ff  than  a  fugitive  weekly  paper  can  pretend 
ihall  therefore  content  myself  with  ridiculing 
ly  of  it. 

ancients  must  certainly  have  had  very  im- 
t  notions  of  honour,  for  they  had  none  of  duel- 
One  reads,  it  is  true,  of  murders  committed 
BOW  and  then  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
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mans,  prompted  only  by  interest  or  revenge,  and 
performed  without  the  least  Attic  politeness,  or 
Roman  urbanity.  No  letters  of  gentle  invitatioD 
were  sent  to  any  man  to  come  and  have  his  throat 
cut  the  next  morning ;  and  we  may  observe  that 
Milo  had  not  the  common  decency  to  give  Clodim, 
the  most  profligate  of  men,  the  most  dangerous  of 
citizens,  and  his  own  inveterate  enemy,  an  equal 
chance  of  destroying  him. 

This  delicacy  of  sentiment,  this  refinement  of 
manners,  was  reserved  for  the  politer  Goths,  Visi- 
goths, Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  &c.  to  introduce,  cul- 
tivate, and  establish.  I  must  confess  that  they  bafO 
generally  been  considered  as  barbarous  natiooi; 
and  to  be  sure  there  are  some  circumstances  whick 
seem  to  favour  that  opinion.  They  made  open  war 
upon  learning,  and  gave  no  quarter  even  to  tho 
monuments  of  arts  and  sciences.  But  then  it  mult 
be  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  upon  those  ruioa, 
they  established  the  honourable  and  noble  science, 
of  homicide ;  dignified,  exalted,  and  ascertained  true 
honour,  worshipped  it  as  their  deity,  and  sacrificed 
to  it  hecatombs  of  human  victims. 

In  those  happy  days,  honour,  that  is,  single  com- 
bat, was  the  great  and  unerring  test  of  civil  rights, 
moral  actions,  and  sound  doctrines.  It  was  sancti- 
fied by  the  church ;  and  the  church mep  were  oc- 
casionally allowed  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  it; 
for  we  read  of  many  instances  of  duels  between 
men  and  priests.  Nay,  it  was,  without  appeal,  the 
infallible  test  of  female  chastity.  If  a  pnncesSy  or 
any  lady  of  distinction  was  supected  of  a  little  in* 
continency,  some  brave  champion  who  was  con- 
roonly  privy  to,  or  perhaps  the  author  of  it,  stood 
forth  in  her  defence,  and  asserted  her  innocence 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  or  lance.  If  by  hisacti* 
vity,  skill,  strength,  and  courage,  he  murdered  the 
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tcciKery  the  lady  was  spotless ;  but  if  her  champioa 
ftU,  her  guilt  was  manifest.  This  heroic  gallantry 
ift  defence  of  the  fair,  I  presume,  occasioned  that 
ittodation  of  ideas,  otherwise  seemingly  unrelative 
to  each  other,  of  the  brave  and  the  fair  :  for  indeed 
ID  those  days  it  behoved  a  lady,  who  had  the  least 
regard  for  her  reputation,  to  choose  a  lover  of  un- 
oommoo  activity,  strength,  and  courage.  This  no- 
tioD,  as  I  am  well  assured,  still  prevails  in  many  re- 

Cable  families  about  Covent-garden,  where  the 
ve  in  the  kitchen,  are  always  witliin  call  of  the 
fiur  in  the  first  or  second  floor. 

By  this  summary  method  of  proceeding,  the  quib- 
Ues,  the  delays,  and  the  expense  of  the  law,  were 
troidedy  and  the  troublesome  shackles  of  the  gos- 
pd  knocked  off;  honour  ruling  in  their  stead.  To 
prove  the  utility  and  justice  of  this  method,  I  can- 
not help  mentioning  a  very  extraordinary  duel  be- 
tween a  man  of  distinction  and  a  dog,  in  the  year 
lS71f  in  presenceof  king  Charles  the  fifth  of  France. 
Both  the  relation  and  the  print  of  this  duel  are  to 
be  found  in  Father  Montfaucon. 

A  gentleman  of  the  court  was  supposed  to  have 
imirdered  another,  who  had  been  missing  for  some 
days.  This  suspicion  arose  from  the  mute  testimony 
of  the  absent  person's  dog,  a  large  Irish  greyhound, 
who,  with  uncommon  rage,  attacked  this  supposed 
iBurderer  wherever  he  met  him.  As  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  very  nice  honour,  though 
by  the  way  he  really  had  murdered  the  man,  he 
could  not  bear  lying  under  so  dishonourable  a  sus- 
picion, and  therefore  applied  to  the  king  for  leave 
to  justify  his  innocence  by  a  single  combat  with  the 
Mid  do<r.  The  king,  bein^  a  ^reat  lover  of  justice, 
granted  his  suit,  ordered  the  lists  to  be  made  ready, 
appointed  the  time>  and  named  the  weapons.   The 
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gentleman  was  to  have  an  offensive  club  in  his  hand, 
the  dog  a  defensive  tub  to  resort  to  occationaJly. 
The  Irish  grayhound  willingly  met  this  feir  inviter 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed ;  for  it  has  alwaji 
been  observable  of  that  particular  breed,  that  thej 
have  an  uncommon  alacrity  at  single  combat.  Thqr 
fought ;  the  dog  prevailed,  and  almost  killed  ths 
honourable  gentleman,  who  had  then  the  honour  ts 
confess  his  guilt,  and  of  being  hanged  for  it  in  a  fev 
days. 

When  letters,  arts,  and  sciences  revived  in  Eup 
rope,  the  science  of  homicide  was  further  culti- 
vated and  improved.  If  on  the  one  hand,  it  loit 
a  little  of  the  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  on  the  otfacfi 
it  acquired  great  precision,  clearness,  and  beflaty> 
by  the  care  and  pains  of  the  very  best  Italian  and 
Spanish  authors,  who  reduced  it  into  a  regular  bo- 
dy, and  enlightened  the  world  with  their  admirable 
codes,  digests,  pandects,  and  reports^  delta  aamlf 
leresca^  in  some  hundreds  of  volumes.  Almost  all 
possible  cases  of  honour  were  considered  and 
stated ;  two-and-thirty  different  sorts  of  lies  were 
distinguished ;  and  the  adequate  satisfaction  neces- 
sary for  each,  was  with  great  solidity  and  precisioB 
ascertained.  A  kick  with  a  thin  shoe  was  declared 
more  injurious  to  honour,  though  not  so  painful  to 
the  part  kicked,  than  a  kick  with  a  thick  shoe ;  and 
in  short,  a  thousand  other  discoveries  of  the  like 
nature,  equally  beneficial  to  society,  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  in  those  voluminous  treasures 
of  honour. 

In  the  present  degenerate  age,  these  fundamental 
laws  of  honour  are  exploded  and  ridiculed  ;  and 
single  combat  thought  a  very  uncertain,  and  even 
unjust  decision  of  civil  property,  female  chastitjr, 
and  criminal  accusations,  but  I  would  humbly  ask, 
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why  ?  Is  not  single  combat  as  just  a  decision  of  any 
other  thing  whatsoever,  as  it  is  of  veracity,  ihe  case 
to  which  it  is  now  in  a  manner  confined  ?  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  are  more  men  who  lie  and  fight 
too,  than  there  are  who  will  lie  and  not  fight ;  be- 
cuise  I  believe  there  are  more  men  in  the  world 
who  have,  than  who  want  courage.  But  if  fight- 
ing is  the  test,  of  veracity,  my  readers  of  condi- 
tion will,  I  hope,  pardon  me,  when  I  say,  that  my 
future  inquiries  and  researches  afler  truth,  shall 
be  altogether  confined  to  the  three  regiments  of 
guards. 

There  is  one  reason  indeed  which  makes  me  sus- 
pect that  a  duel  may  not  always  be  the  infallible 
criterion  of  veracity,  and  that  is,  that  the  comba- 
Ints  very  rarely  meet  upon  equal  terms.  I  bee 
leave  to  state  a  case,  which  may  very  probably,  and 
not  even  unfrequently  happen,  and  which  yet  is  not 
provided  for,  nor  even  mentioned  in  the  institutes 
of  honour. 

A  very  lean,  slender,  active  young  fellow  of  great 
honour,  weighing  perhaps  not  quite  twelve  stone, 
and  who  has  from  his  youth  taken  lessons  of  homi- 
cide from  a  murder- master,  has,  or  thinks  he  has, 
a  point  of  honour  to  discuss  with  an  unwieldy,  fat, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  of  nice  honour  likewise, 
weighing  four-and- twenty  stone,  and  who  in  his 
youth  may  not  possibly  have  had  the  same  com- 
mendable application  to  the  noble  science  of  homi- 
cide. The  lean  gentleman  sends  a  very  civil  letter 
to  the  fat  one,  inviting  him  to  come  and  be  killed 
by  him  the  next  morning  in  Hyde-park.  Should 
toe  fat  gentleman  accept  this  invitation,  and  wad- 
dle to  the  place  appointed,  he  goes  to  inevitable 
slaughter.  Now  upon  this  state  of  this  case,  might 
not  the  fat  gentleman,  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
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hoDour,  return  the  following  answer  to  the  i 
tion  of  the  lean  one  ? 

*  SIR, 

'*  I  FIND  by  your  letter  that  you  do  me  the  ji 
to  believe  that  I  have  the  true  notions  of  n< 
that  become  a  gentleman  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall 
give  you  any  reason  to  change  your  opinioQ. 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  you,  I  must  su] 
that  you  wiH  not  desire  that  we  should  meet 
:very  unequal iterms,  which  must  be  the  case 
we 'to  meet^to-merrow.  At  present  I  unfortui 
'Weigh  four-and-<twenty  stone,  and  I  guess  th^ 
do  not  exceed  twelve.  From  this  circums 
singly,  I  am  doubly  the  mark  that  you  are 
besides  kthis,  you  are  a(^ye,  and  I  am  unwieli 
.therefore  propose  to  you,  that  from  this  da; 
wards,  we  severally  endeavour  by  all  possible  n 
you  to  fatten,  and  I  to  waste,  till  we  can  mc 
the  medium  of  eighteen  stone.  I  will  lose  nc 
on  my  part,  being  impatient  to  prove  to  you 
am  not  quite  unworthy  of  the^ood  opimon  i 
you  are  pleased  to  express  of, 

*  SIR,  Your  very  tumble  seryi 


I. 

I    ■ 


'  P.  S.  I  believe  it  may  not  be  amiss  for 
communicate  to  each  other  from  time  to  time 
gradations  of  increase  and  decrease,  towards  tt 
$ired  medium,  in  which  I  presume,  two  or 
pounds  more  or  less  on  either  side,  ought  not 
<:onsidered.' 


This,  among  many  other  cases  that  I  could 
tion,  sufficiently  proves,  not  only  the  expedi 
but  the  necessity  of  restoring,  revising,  and 
haps  adding  to  the  practice^  rules  and  statu) 
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combat,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  and 
itfa  centuries.  I  grant  that  it  would  proba- 
ike  the  common  law  useless ;  but  little,  tri- 
ind  private,  interests  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
^  great,  public,  and  national  advantages. 
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Otion  of  birth,  as  it  is  commonly  called  and 
died  by  custom,  is  also  the  manifest  result 

n'udices  of  the  many,  and  of  the  designs 
t  is  the  child  of  Pride  and  Folly  coupled 
rr  by  that  industrious  pander  Sel^love.  It 
[j  the  strongest  instance,  and  the  weakest 
P  human  vanity.  If  it  means  any  thine,  it 
a  long  lineal  descent  from  a  founder,  whose 
y  or  good  fortune,  whose  merit,  or  perhaps 
guilt,  has  enabled  his  posterity  to  live  use- 
society,  and  to  transmit  to  theirs  their  pride 
eir  patrimony.  However,  this  extravagant 
,  this  chimerical  advantage,  the  effect  of 
banco,  where  prudence  and  option  cannot 
retend  to  have  the  least  share,  is  that  fly 
by  a  kind  of  Egyptian  superstition,  custom 
r  Europe  has  deified,  and  at  whose  tawdry 
good  sense,  good  manners,  and  good  nature 
\y  sacrificed. 

vulgar  distinction  between  people  of  birth 
K>ple  of  no  birth  will  probably  puzzle  the 
and  antiquarians  of  the  thirtietii  or  fortieth 
ieS|  when  in  their  judicious  md  laborious  re- 
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searches  into  the  customs  and  manners  of  these 
present  thnes,  they  shall  have  reason  to  suppose, 
that  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  island  of  Great  Britain  was  inhabited 
by  two  sorts  of  people,  some  born,  but  the  much 
greater  number  unborn.  The  fact  will  appear  so 
incredible,  that  it  will  certainly  be  believed ;  the 
only  difficulty  will  be  how  to  account  for  it ;  and 
that,  as  it  commonly  does,  will  engross  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned.  The  case  of  Cadmus's  men, 
will  doubtless  be  urged  as  a  case  in  point,  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  thing  ;  and  the  truth  of  itwiU 
be  confirmed  by  the  records  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  it  will  appear  that  an  unborn  per- 
son, called  for  that  reason  Terra  FiUust  amBually 
entertained  that  university  with  an  oration  in  the 
theatre. 

I  therefore  take  with  pleasure  this  opportonitj 
of  explaining  and  clearing  up  this  difficulty  to  my 
remotest  successors  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by 
givine  them  the  true  meaning  of  the  several  ex- 

Eressions  of  great  birth^  noble  birth,  birth,  and  no 
irth  at  all. 
Great  and  illustrious  birth  is  ascertained  and 
authenticated  by  a  pedigree  carefullv  preserved  in 
the  family,  which  takes  at  least  an  hour's  time  to 
unroll,  and,  when  unrolled,  discloses  twenty  inter- 
marriages of  valiant  and  puissant  Geoffreys  and 
.  Hildebrands,  with  as  many  chaste  and  pioui 
Blaunches  and  Mauds,  before  the  Conquest,  not 
without  here  and  there  a  dash  of  the  Plantagenets. 
But  if  unfortunately  the  insolent  worms  should 
have  devoured  the  pedigree  as  well  as  the  persons 
of  the  illustrious  family,  that  defect  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  authentic  records  of  the  heralus 
office,  that  inestimable  repository  of  good  sense 
and  useful  knowledge.  If  this  great  birth  ii;  graced 
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mth  a  peerage*  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  it 
lino  great  matter;  for  being  so  solid  a  good  in  it^ 
adf,  it  wants  no  borrowed  advantages,  and  is  un- 
([oestionably  the  most  pleasing  sentiment  that  a 
fanlj  generous  mind  is  capable  of  feeling. 

Noble  birth  implies  only  a  peerage  in  the  family. 
Ancestors  are  by  no  means  necessary  for  this  kind 
<f  birth ;  the  patent  is  the  midwife  of  it,  and  the 
veiy  first  descent  is  noble.  The  family  arms,  how- 
«ver  modem,  are  dignified  by  the  coronet  and 
nintle;  but  the  fieumly  livery  is  sometimes,  for 
nrj  good  reasons,  laid  aside. 

Birthy  ainply,  and  without  an  epithet,  extends,  I 
tumot  positively  say  how  far,  but  negatively,  it  stops 
where  useful  arts  and  industry  begin.  Merchants, 
liadesnien,  yeomen,  formers,  and  ploughmen,  are 
not  bom,  or  at  least,  in  so  mean  a  way  as  not  to 
kaeeve  Uiat  name ;  and  it  is  periiaps  for  that  rea- 
ttn  that  their  mothers  are  said  to  be  delivered,  ra- 
tlier  than  brought  to  bed  of  them.  But  baronets, 
Ughts,  and  esquires  have  the  honour  of  being 
horn. 

I  must  confess  that  before  I  got  the  key  to  this 
ftdbionable  language,  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled 
jnyself  with  the  distinction  between  birth  and  no 
hurth ;  and  having  no  other  guide  than  my  own 
veak  reason,  I  mistook  the  matter  most  grossly. 
I  foolishly  imagined  that  well- bom,  meant  born 
wilh  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;   a  healthy 
strong  constitution,  joined  to  a  good  heart  and  a 
^ood  understanding.    But  I  never  suspected  that 
It  could  possibly  mean  the  shrivelled  tasteless  fruit 
of  an  old  genealogical  tree.     I  communicated  my 
doubts,  and  applied  for  information  to  my  late  wor- 
thy and  curious  friend,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ken- 
non,  whose  valuable  collection  of  fossils  and  mine- 
rs, lately  sold,  sufficiently  proves  her  skill  and  re- 
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searches  in  the  most  recondite  parts  of  nature. 
She,  with  that  frankness  and  humanity  which  were 
natural  to  her,  assured  me  that  it  was  all  a  vulgar 
error,  in  which  however  the  nobility  and  gentry 
prided  themselves :  but  that  in  truth  she  had  never 
observed  the  children  of  the  quality  to  be  whole-* 
somer  and  stronger  than  others,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  which  difference  she  imputed  to  certain 
causes,  which  I  shall  not  here  specify.  This  na- 
tural, and,  I  dare  say,  to  the  best  of  her  observa^ 
tion,  true,  account,  confirmed  me  in  my  former 
philosophical  error.  But  still  not  thoroughly  sa- 
tisfied with  it,  and  thinking  that  there  must  be 
something  more  in  what  was  so  universally  valued^ 
I  determined  to  set  some  further  information,  by 
addressing  myself  to  a  person  of  vast,  immense, 
prodigious  birth,  and  descended  atavis  regibuSf 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted. 
As  he  expatiates  willingly  upon  that  subject,  it  was 
very  easy  for  me  to  set  him  a  going  upon  it,  inso- 
much, that  upon  some  few  doubts  which  I  humbly 
suggested  to  him,  he  spoke  to  me  in  the  following 
manner : 

*  I  believe,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you  are  not,  for  no- 
body is,  ignorant  of  the  antiquity  of  my  family, 
which  by  authentic  records  I  can  trace  up  to  kin^ 
Alfred,  some  of  whose  blood  runs  at  this  moment 
in  my  veins  :  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that 
I  find  infinite  inward  comfort  and  satisfaction  in 
that  reflection.  Let  people  of  no  birth  laugh  as 
much  as  they  please  at  these  notions ;  but  they 
are  not  imagmary ;  they  are  real ;  they  are  solid ; 
and  whoever  is  well  born,  is  glad  that  he  is  so.  A 
merchant,  a  tradesman,  a  yeoman,  a  farmer,  and 
such  sort  of  people,  may  perhaps  have  common 
honesty  and  vulgar  virtues  ;  but  take  my  word  for 
it,  the  more  refined  and  generous  sentiments  of  ho* 
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BOor,  coarage,  and  magnanimity,  can  only  flow  in 
indent  and  noble  bloc^.  What  shall  animate  a 
tndesman  or  mean-born  man  to  any  great  and  he- 
mic virtues?  Shall  it  be  the  examples  of  his  an- 
mtors  ?  He  has  none.  Or  shall  it  be  that  impure 
bltod  that  rather  stagnates  than  circulates  in  his 
veins  ?  No ;  ancient  birth  and  noble  blood  are  the 
ody  true  sources  of  great  virtues.  This  truth  ap- 
pears even  among  brutes,  who,  we  may  observe,  never 
degenerate,  except  in  cases  of  mis4illiances  with 
tbeir  inferiors*  Are  not  the  pedigrees  of  horses, 
oocks,  dogs,  6rc.  carefully  preserved,  as  the  never- 
fiuling  proofs  of  their  swiftness  and  courage  ?  I  re* 
peat  it  again,  birth  is  an  inestimable  advantage, 
sot  to  be  adequately  understood  but  by  those  who 
kve  it/ 

.  My  friend  was  going  on,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
|rowmg  dull,  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  interrupt- 
ing him,  by  acknowledging  that  the  cogency  of  his 
•rguments,  and  the  self-evidence  of  his  facts,  had 
entirely  removed  all  my  doubts,  and  convinced  me 
of  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  illustrious  birth  ; 
and  unfortunately  I  added,  that  my  own  vanity 
was  greatly  flattered  by  it,  in  consequence  of  my 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  first  man.  Upon 
this  my  friend  looked  grave,  and  seemed  ratoer 
displeased ;  whether  from  a  suspicion  that  I  was 
jetting,  or  upon  an  apprehension  that  I  meant  to 
OQt-descend  him,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  he  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  '  That  is  not  a  neces- 
my  consequence,  neither,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  since 
I  have  read  somewhere  or  other  of  pre-adamites, 
vfaich  opinion  did  not  seem  to  me  an  absurd  one.' 
Here  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  went  home 
foil  of  reflections  upon  the  astonishing  powers  of 
idf-love,  that  can  extract  comfort  and  pleasure 
from  such  groundless,  absurd,  and  extravagant 
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prejudices.  In  all  other  respects  my  firiead  is  vA 
ther  a  fool  nor  a  madman,  and  can  talk  very  nh 
tionally  upon  any  rationd  subject.  But  suck  W 
the  inconsistency  both  of  the  human  mind  and  tli^ 
human  heart,  that  one  must  not  form  a  genent* 
judgement  of  either,  from  one  glaring  errori^'  or 
shining  excellence. 
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Though  it  is  a  general  observation  that  the 
tions  of  mankind  commonly  besin  and  end  in  itU, 
yet  to  an  impartid  person,  who  reads  over  widi 
attention  the  advertisements  in  our  public  papeni 
it  will  appear  that  there  are  instances  of  piibli0: 
spiritedness  in  the  present  times  that  put  to  shmv 
every  record  that  can  be  produced  in  favour  of 
times  past :  and  though  I  am  sorry  to  saj  thU^ 
these  instances  are  confined  to  one  particular  pfo* 
fession  of  men,  yet  the  benefits  that  accrue  mm 
them  are  general  and  universal.  Not  to  keep  mf- 
readers  in  suspense,  the  public-spirited  gentlemoi 
I  mean,  are  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  or,  iif 
they  more  modestly  call  themselves,  the  praetitioB^ 
ers  in  ph3rsic.  The  disinterested  zeal  with  wliieii> 
these  gentlemen  devote  their  labours  to  the  cool 
of  mankind,  ought,  I  confess,  to  be  oelebrated  b^ 
much  abler  pens  than  mine ;  and  happy  indeed  nf 
it  that  they  themselves  seem  to  think  so ;  and  hanre 
therefore  done  that  justice  to  their  own  merits^ 
which  their  warmest  advocates  must  have  despaired 
of  doing  for  them. 
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The  most  illuctrious  Doctor  De  Cortese,  physi- 
iu  of  the  most  serene  republic  of  Venice,  has 
Mfldoned  his  native  country  and  friends,  and  with 
le  no  less  illustrious  Doctor  Toscano,  his  col- 
Igne,  has  i^enerously  taken  up  his  residence  in 
III  metropohsi  where  diseases  and  death  fly  be^ 
fie  him. 

A  phjTsician  of  our  own  nation  challenges  the  re- 
nd of  liis  countrymen,  by  politely  and  eleg^tly 
tdng  forth  in  the  daily  papers,  that  ^  As  nothing 
more  repugnant  to  humanity  than  denying  relief 
I  a  fellow-creature  in  misery,  applause  surely  is 
ort  due  to  those,  who,  by  long  study  and  great 
iplic^tion,  have  extracted  a  medicine  from  the 
Igetable  and  mineral  creation,  that  infallibly 
iraS|  Ac 

The  truly  disinterested  proprietor  of  the  Old 
on  Pear-tree  Water  and  its  Salts,  condescends 
do  himself  the  justice  to  acknowledge  his  great 
joerolence  to  mankind,  by  prefacing  his  address 
the  public  in  the  following  words,  ^  That  the 
ibttMiy  may  know  where  to  apply  for  relief,  is 
e  foil  end  of  this  advertisement/ 
The  gentleman  of  much  experience  in  physic, 
iio  has  discovered  the  celebrated  Lotion  or  wash 
St  makes  every  body  beautiful,  tells  us,  '  That 
r  the  conveniency  m  persons  of  distinction,  and 
•  general  eood  of  mankind,  it  is  sold  at  Mr. 
tf%  china-shop,  opposite  St.  James's  palace.' 
Who  is  there  that  can  read,  that  does  not  look 
iA  admiration  and  astonishment  on  the  disinte- 
sled  benevolence  of  these  truly  great  persons  ? 
at  when  we  consider  a  still  greater  instance  of 
ibHc  spiritedness ;  when  we  think  of  that  justly 
Mirated  great  man  and  physician,  the  incompar- 
^  Doctor  Taylor ;  who,  not  satisfied  with  re- 
oring  the  invaluable  blessing  of  sight  to  every  in- 
VOL.  zuii.  s  s 
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diYidual  of  his  blind  countrymen,  pays  his  dm 
visits  to  every  part  of  Europe,  dealing  ligl 
comfort  to  all  nations ;  where  shall  we  find 
to  express  the  ideas  we  are  filled  with  ?  It  i 
great  pleasure  that  I  embrace  this  opportni 
congratulating  his  holiness  the  Pope,  and 
eminences  the  Cardinals,  on  the  arrival  of  1 
lustrious  person  at  Rome,  of  which  the  Dai 
vertiser  thus  particularly  informs  us : 

*  Rome,  December  the  27th.  The  Clu 
Taylor,  celebrated  medicine-oculist  to  the 
penal  Majesties,  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britai 
land,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  to  all  the  aoi 
princes  in  Europe,  arrived  a  few  weeks  m 
this  capital  from  Muscovy,  and  the  momioj 
his  arrival  was  presented  to  his  holiness.  Vn 
reputation  he  has  acquired  here  by  the  socc 
had  with  the  princesses  of  Ruspuly,  Justinai 
with  many  other  illustrious  personages,  to 
with  a  number  extraordinary  of  the  subject! 
country,  the  Pope  has  not  only  been  plei 
grant  him  three  different  audiences,  but  1 
clared  him,  by  patent,  medicine-oculist  to  h 
son  and  court:  and,  to  give  him  yetagreate 
of  his  favour,  has  caused  him  to  be  made  Cb 
of  his  court,  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  tl 
man  senate,  and  fellow  of  the  Roman  unif 
The  patents  of  these  dignities,  together  with 
others  he  has  received  from'  the  courts  and  i 
sities  abroad,  are  in  the  hands  of  his  son  ii 
don.  By  a  list  it  appears,  that  the  Chevalier 
physician-oculist,  by  patent,  to  six  crowned 
to  near  twenty  sovereign  princes ;  member 
most  all  the  universities,  academies,  and  so 
of  the  learned  in  Europe;  that  he  is  the  aoi 
twenty-four  different  works  that  he  has  wrot 
self  in  different  languages,  three  of  which  ar 
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n  Italian  ;  and  to  complete  all,  he  was  re- 
IS  a  member  of  the  university  of  Padua,  bj 
f  the  senate  of  Venice,  with  distinct  appro- 
from  the  famous  professor  Morgagni :  and 
irned  by  the  dignities  he  has  received  from 
It  and  senate  of  Rome.  The  Chevalier  will 
ia  course  through  Italy,  where  he  will  end 
■  through  all  Europe.' 

8  transcribed  the  whole  of  this  advertise- 
'hich  possibly  may  not  appear  to  be  quite 
rately  worded  as  if  drawn  up  by  the  Doctor 

because  I  am  desirous  of  rescuing  from  a 
lie  newspaper  the  authentic  records  of  the 
8  and  honours  of  the  Chevalier  Taylor.  I 
conceal  from  my  readers  that  I  have  one 
loly  thought  upon  this  occasion ;  it  is,  that 

of  these  high  honours  have  been  conferred 
le  Chevalier  by  the  Catholic  princes,  and 
arly  by  his  holiness  the  Pope,  it  is  greatly 
area  that  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  the 
er  may  possibly  have  made  them  a  compli- 
'  his  protestant  faith.  If  my  apprehensions 
tvent  are  groundless,  how  ought  we  to  re- 
st such  distinguished  titles  are  bestowed, 

the  enemies  of  our  religion,  upon  one  of 
I  countrymen  1 

id,  as  the  principal  blessing  of  life  is  health, 
wonder  that  princes  and  great  men  are  so 
)  reward  with  honours  all  those  who  are  the 
I  of  it :  and  it  is  with  no  small  satisfaction 
ee  those  eminent  physicians.  Doctor  Rock, 

Westy  together  with  a  long  et  catera  of 

who  content  themselves  with  publishing 
srits  without  their  names,  offering  their  se- 
ecifics  to  the  public,  under  a  patent  from 
wn. 

t  is  the  disinterested  spirit  of  these  great 
bb2 
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persons,  and  not  their  honours,  that  I  am 
sent  celebrating  ;  and  I  take  shame  to  mysc 
as  an  author,  and  consequently  a  physiciai 
mind,  I  have  been  less  careful  in  setting  fortl 
the  excellency  of  my  labours,  or  in  extendinj 
as  I  ought  to  have  done,  to  all  sorts  of  pe 
had  never  considered  till  very  lately^  tliat  th 
of  The  World,  though  it  cost  no  more  thi 
pence,  and  is  published  but  once  a  week,  y< 
continued  to  a  hundred  thousand  numbers, 
haps  to  the  end  of  time,  for  I  have  taken  ci 
the  secret  of  writing  it  shall  not  die  with  m 
be  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  generations  of  tl 
From  a  due  consideration  of  this  weighty  aff 
influenced  thereto  by  the  noble  and  duinl 
spirit  of  my  brethren  the  doctors,  I  have  c 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Dodsley  to  bind  up  i 
neat  pocket  volumes  the  aggregate  of  these 
hours,  for  the  years  one  ijiousand  seven  1 
fifty-three,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundre 
four ;  and  to  distribute  the  said  volumes  an 
the  booksellers  of  this  great  metropolis,  to 
by  them  to-morrow  and  for  ever  at  so  small 
as  three  shillings  a  volume.  And  I  have  tl 
sure  of  declaring,  with  equal  truth  with  t 
prietor  of  the  Old  Iron  Pear-tree  Water 
Salts,  that  to  relieve  the  unhappy  is  the  ful 
this  publLeation. 

For  the  great  utility  of  these  incompars 
lumes,  I  might  refer  the  reader  to  the  ( 
have  almost  every  where  bestowed  upon  the 
volumes  themselves,  though,  I  confsss,  not 
ther  in  so  ample  a  manner  as  their  merits  r< 
I  might  also  have  presented  him  with  a  li 
testations  sent  me  under  the  hands  and 
most  of  the  principal  nobility  of  these  kii 
setting  forth  their  marvellous  effects  on  tl 
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nil  and  understandings ;  but  as  these  attestations 
voukl  have  made  a  mucli  larger  work  than  the  vo- 
lumes themselves,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  omit 
tbem.  In  fact,  nothing  need  be  said  of  these  books, 
bat  that  they  are  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  infallible 
core  for  every  disorder  of  the  human  mind. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  received  a  visit 
fiom  a  friend,  who,  upon  my  acquainting  him  with 
the  pabliC'Spirited  scheme  which  I  have  laid  before 
my  readers,  shook  his  head,  and  told  me,  that  an 
author  of  his  acquaintance,  had  greatly  out-done 
ne  in  generosity;  of  which  he  could  convince 
me  in  an  hour's  time.  He  then  left  me  abruptly, 
without  so  much  as  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  in 
less  than  the  time  promised,  sent  me  the  following 
tdfertisement,  cut  out  of  a  newspaper.  *  This  day 
was  published  Nurse  Truelove's  new-year's  gift,  or 
the  book  of  books  for  children,  adorned  with  cuts, 
and  designed  as  a  present  for  every  little  boy  who 
would  become  a  great  man,  and  ride  upon  a  fine 
boree ;  and  to  every  little  girl  who  would  become 
a  great  woman,  and  ride  in  a  lord  mayor's  gilt 
coadL  Printed  for  the  author,  who  has  ordered 
these  books  to  be  given  gratis  to  all  little  good  bovs 
and  girls,  at  the  bible  and  crown  in  St.  Paul's 
cfaorch-yardy  they  paying  for  the  binding,  which 
is  only  two-pence  eacn  book.' 

I  confess  very  freely  that  the  generosity  of  this 
advertisement  put  me  a  little  out  of  countenance  : 
bat  as  I  pique  myself  upon  nothing  so  much  as  my 
benevolence  to  mankind,  I  soon  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  be  out-done  by  this  public-spirited  gen- 
tleman ;  and  I  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  three  volumes  of  the  World,  together 
with  a  very  elaborate  index  to  each,  all  of  which 
were,  I  confess,  intended  to  be  sold,  will  now  be 
given  gratis  at  every  bookseller's  shop  in  town,  to 
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all  sorts  of  persons,  they  only  paying  nine  shilKngi 
for  the  binding. 
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Perianamf  thyrsumque  tenait,  et  subUgar^cd,  juv.  sat.  fLIii 


**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


**  SIR, 


''  I  AM  left  guardian  to  three  young  ladies, 
father  was  my  intimate  acquaintance  at  the  ti 
he  made  his  addresses  to  their  late  mother :  aod  I 
very  well  remember  he  could  not  obtain  admitmer 
till  he  had  first  procured  himself  the  ornament  of  a 
star  and  riband,  and  would  never  have  gained  iha 
lady,  but  from  the  happy  thought  of  adding  another 
lace  to  his  liveries.  As  it  appeared  to  me  that  Ul 
success  was  owing  to  these  exteriors,  I  conceifed 
no  great  opinion  of  the  good  sense  of  his  lady;  bfll 
as  she  madie  my  friend  a  good  wife,  I  reflected  thil 
she  might  justly  be  influenced  by  the  riband,  as  it 
marked  the  consequence  of  her  lover,  and  b^  the 
additional  lace,  as  it  seemed  to  bespeak  hia  ncbei. 
It  is,  however,  still  a  doubt  with  me,  whether  sha 
ever  felt  a  sincere  passion  for  the  man  she  married; 
and,  what  increases  this  doubt  is,  that  I  could  never 
discover  in  either  of  her  daughters,  any  sjmapUMM 
of  what  I  can  properly  call  love.  The  eldest,  wIm 
reads  romances,  is  continually  professing  a  sincevs 
disposition  to  requite,  afler  a  proper  time,  the  pains 
of  one  who  shall  enterprize,  nght,  starve,  or  catdi 
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iofd  for  her.    The  second  would  be  happy  with  a 
care-crow,  who,  with  the  dignity  of  a  title,  should 
iicover  what  she  calls  a  taste,  in  tricking  out  his 
erson  with  embroidery,  laces,  jewels,  and  trinkets. 
he  third  would  never  desire  to  see  the  object  of 
sr  passion ;  provided  she  might  receive  reams  of 
per  filled  with  flames,  darts,  arrows,  and  such 
iMive  weapons,  which  do  most  execution  from  a 
itance.  Last  week  my  tiiree  wards  came  into  my 
om,  desiring  leave  to  go  to  the  next  masquerade. 
^▼e  a  hasty  consent,  imagining  there  could  be 
»  danger  for  ladies  whom  I  knew  to  be  safe  on  the 
le  of  love;    but  since  I  have  recollected  my 
oughts,  I  am  apprehensive  tliat  the  eldest  may 
I  caught  by  some  aventurier,  with  sounding  lan- 
lace  and  a  romantic  habit ;   the  second  by  a 
irkiah  erpperor,  not  worth  ten  chequins ;  and  the 
nnigest  by  a  smooth-tongued  flattering  poet,  who, 
hen  ne  has  pulled  off  his  borrowed  habit  of  a  shep- 
ardy  has  perhaps  no  other  tb  put  on. 
**  You  will  not  be  surprised,  after  this  represen- 
ftion,  to  hear  me  complain  of  the  distress  my  pro- 
ve has  brought  upon  me;  but  as  I  never  break  my 
mdwith  them,  I  must  for  once  trust  tliem  to 
leir  late.    But  I  cannot  forbear  entreating  you, 
hile  the  impression  is  strong  in  my  mind,  to 
rite  a  paper  on  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
wse  fantastic  diversions  may  bring  upon  young 
eople,  by  giving  a  wild  and  extravagant  turn  to 
Mr  imaginations.     You  will  perhaps  wonder  to 
m  the  effects  which  my  rash  consent  has  already 
roduoed.     This  morning  I  found  the  eldest  of  my 
Doiig  ladies  dressed  out,  as  she  told  me,  in  the  cha- 
cter  of  Cyrus,  in  a  suit  of  Persian  armour  of  her 
irn  Qontrivance.    The  second,  who  is  of  a  large 
16,  and  has  contracted  a  remarkable  unweildiness 
)r  dm  state  she  observes  in  never  moving  off  her 
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couch,  was  at  the  same  time  under  the  hands  of  nt  '■ 
of  the  dancers  at  the  theatre,  who  was  lacing  her  vp. 
in  a  habit  made  after  that  which  she  wears  henaf. 
in  one  of  her  serious  dances.  The  youngest  wn. 
a  muse,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  thenegf 
ligent  flow  of  her  robe,  but  complained  that  she  baa 
not  settled  her  head.  I  could  not  help  siting  I  im 
sorry  I  had  contributed  my  part  to  the  unsettling  it 
This  was  very  ill  received ;  which  indeed  I  niislit: 
have  foreseen,  as  well  from  the  opposition  whicbit: 
implied  to  her  diversion,  as  because  the  muse,  rf. 
all  things  in  the  world,  detests  a  pun. 

'<  This,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  is  a  very  ominooi  b^: 
ginning  of  an  affair,  which  I  am  afraid  will  htve  •. 
worse  end.  If  it  be  attended  with  any  of  the  cob-. 
sequences  which  I  apprehend,  you  shall  hear  fitf- 
ther  from  me ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  hope  to  bstf 
from  you  on  this  subject,  and  am. 


"  SIR 


Your  humble  servant, 


**  PRUDBNTIO*" 


As  I  have  received  no  further  intelligence  froa 
this  correspondent,  and  as  it  is  now  near  a  month 
since  his  letter  came  to  hand,  I  am  apt  to  think  thtt. 
none  of  those  dreadful  consequences  have  ba|)" 
pened,  which  he  so  greatly  apprehended,  and  thit 
the  three  ladies  escaped  without  any  other  accident 
than  now  and  then  a  laugh  at  their  afiectation. 

I  must  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  t 
masquerade  an  innocent  amusement,  and  that  people 
have  long  since  left  off  going  to  it  with  any  desgn 
either  good  or  bad  ;  not  that  the  vices  objected  .to 
it  are  left  off,  but  that  they  are  carried  on  with  leu. 
difficulty  in  other  places,  and  without  the  suspicMB. 
that  would  attend  them  there.  And  I  may  ventofo 
to  say,  if  people  will  keep  from  the  dangers  of  tbo 
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ming-table,  they  will  run  no  other  hazard  at  the 
laquerade,  than  that  of  making  themselves  ridi- 
lous.  I  will  go  still  further,  by  protesting  agninst 
B  injustice  of  charging  this  diversion  in  particu- 
*,  with  the  mischiefs  of  play,  or  the  affected  follies 
mtioned  in  my  correspondent's  letter,  by  sup- 
ting  that  the  men  game  higher,  or  that  the  women 
ess  more  fantastically  in  the  Hay  market  than  else- 
lere.  That  it  is  an  unprofitable  amusement,  and 
t  worthy  the  anxiety  and  pains  that  arc  usually 
rtowed  upon  it,  I  very  readily  acknowledge,  but 
▼e  nothing  further  to  say  against  it. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  for  the  in- 
rmation  of  the  declaimer  against  the  present 
net,  that  our  ancestors  bestowed  more  thought 
id  trouble  on  their  elaborate  fooleries  of  this  kind, 
an  their  posterity  have  done  since;  and  that  they 
ere  sometimes  attended  with  more  dangerous  con- 
quences.  Witness  the  famous  Balet  des  Ardent^ 
lusre  Charles  the  sixth  of  France  and  several  young 
mdemen  of  his  court,  in  order  to  represent  savages, 
ideavoured  to  imitate  hair  by  sticking  flax  upon 
eir  close  jackets  of  canvas,  which  were  besmeared 
r  that  purpose  with  pitch  and  other  inflammable 
•tter,  and  all  excepting  the  king,  chained  them- 
Ires  together  sofast,  thatasparkof  firefromaflam- 
aa  fallmg  upon  one  of  their  dresses,  burnt  two  of 
tem  to  death  before  they  could  be  separated,  and 
torched  the  others  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
ed  in  a  few  days. 

HeniY  the  Eighth  was  the  first  who  brought 
lese  diversions  into  England ;  and  as  they  were 
itj  amusing  from  their  novelty,  they  were  fre- 
nently  exhibited  in  that  reign  with  great  success* 
:  is  perhaps  to  a  building  erected  by  that  monarch 
ir  an  occasional  masquerade,  that  the  first  idea  of 
anelagh  owes  its  birth.  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
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denied,  that  the  modern  Ranelagh  is  rather  an  im-' 
provement  upon  the  old  one;  a  description  of  whicK 
together  with  the  disaster  that  befell  it,  is  thusptf^ 
ticularly  set  forth  by  the  historian  of  those  timei* 

'*  The  king  caused  to  be  builded  a  banquel- 
ing-house,  eight  hundred  feet  in  compass,  like  i 
theatre,   after  a  goodly  device,   builded  in  soch  • 
manner  as,  I  think,  was  never  seen.     And  to  tht 
midst  of  the  same  banqueting-house  was  set  up  i 
great  pillar  of  timber,  made  of  eight  great  iiiait% 
bound  together  with  iron  bands  for  to  hold  them  toge- 
ther, for  it  was  a  hundred  and  thirty- four  feet  ii 
length,  and  cost  six  pounds  thirteen  shilHnsi  aid 
four- pence,  to  set  it  upright.  The  banqueting-hoiMi 
was  covered  over  with  canvas,  fastened  witn  repel 
and  iron  as  fast  as  might  be  devised ;  and  within  the  . 
the  said  house  was  painted  the  heavens,  with  starib 
sun,  moon,   and  clouds,  with  divers  other  thingi 
made  above  over  men's  heads.  And  about  the  hip 
pillar  of  timber  that  stood  upright  in  the  mioit, 
was  made  stages  of  timber  for  organs  and  other  in- 
struments to  stand  upon,  and  men  to  play  on  thenit 
But  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  wherein  the 
building  was  accomplished,  the  wind  began  to  rise, 
and  at  night  blew  off  the  canvas,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments, with  the  stars,  sun,  moon,  and  clouds ;  and 
all   the  king's  seatd  that  were  made  with  great 
riches,  besides  all  other  things,  were  all  df^ed 
and  lost." 

Thus  fell  the  first  Ranelagh,  though  built,  ac- 
cording to  this  historian,  as  strong  as  could  be  de- 
vised. The  modern  Ranelagh  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  stronger  building,  having  as  yet  been  effected 
by  no  storms  but  those  of  the  legislature;  and,  if  our 
magistrates  had  thought  proper,  we  might  still  have 
challenged  all  Europe  to  show  us  the  diversion  of 
A  masquerade  in  the  perfection  with  which  it  was 
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(xhibitedy  either  for  the  spaciousness  of  the 
the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  the  splendour  of 
swels,  or  the  elegance  of  their  habits.  That 
)ice  of  the  latter  may  no  longer  be  a  torture 
inventioo»  or  occasion  the  same  hurry,  em- 
iment,  and  disappointment  that  I  am  told 
lappened  on  some  late  occasions,  it  may  be 
to  take  notice  that  my  ingenious  and  accu« 
end,  Mr.  Jefferys  of  Si.  Martin's  lane,  is  now 
ing  select  representations  of  the  most  ap« 
modes  of  dress  of  all  those  nations  who  have 
ived  either  taste  or  fancy  in  that  science. 
hope  that  in  this  undertaking  he  will  acquit 
r  as  well  to  the  polite  world,  as  he  has  to  the 
srcial,  by  the  great  care  and  pains  he  has  be- 
in  ascertaining  the  geography  of  those  parts 
globe  with  which  this  county  is  most  parti- 
'  <;onnected,  and  which  may  sometimes  fur- 
pics  for  conversation,  to  the  full  as  entertain- 
themost  earnest  preparations  for  asubscrip- 
isquerade. 


.17.    THURSDAY,   MARCH  27,  1755. 


Jn  novajert  animus.  ^^  ovid.  mef.  i.  1. 

B  is  perhaps  no  passion  which  more  strongly 
the  general  character  of  mankind,  which 
es  more  forcibly,  or  actuates  more  univer- 
;han  the  desire  of  novelty.  Its  effects  appear 
cuous  in  proportion  as  every  age  or  nation  is 
:ed  in  those  refinements  which  are  the  natural 
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consequence  of  an  extensive  intercourse  with  other 
countries,  and  of  wealth,  security,  and  ease,  under 
the  lenity  of  a  free  government. 

The  Athenians,  the  most  polished  nation  in  aD 
antiquity,  and  who  enjoyed  these  advantages  in  die 
highest  degree,  were,  if  we  may  trust  their  own 
writers,  as  passionately  fond  of  the  something  nev 
as  my  own  countrymen  can  possibly  be ;  nay,  ftr 
exceeded  them ;  for  however  great  may  be  the  ei« 
pense  to  which  we  have  pushed  our  invention  d 
fresh  objects  for  the  public  amusement,  yet  we  mart 
yield  the  superiority,  no  less  in  extravagance,  then 
we  do  in  taste,  to  a  people,  who  expended  die 
treasure  which  was  destined  to  clothe  and  feed  n 
army,  or  to  man  a  fleet,  on  diversions  and  enters 
tainments  at  home.  It  may  surprise  some  of  ear 
gayest  moderns  to  inform  them,  that  without  li- 
dottos,  masquerades,  and  operas,  the  charge  only 
of  acting  three  tragedies  of  Sophocles  amottntca 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  supplies  raised  for  the  aer* 
vice  of  the  republic  in  a  general  war.  | 

The  passion  for  novelty,  as  it  acts  on  different 
subjects,  has  very  different  consequences.     When 
religion  or  government  are  its  objects,    it  is  the 
source  of  most  terrible  evils.     New  men  and  aeir 
models  have  been  the  dread  of  the  wisest  politiciani; 
and  when  things  are  tolerably  well,  to  maintain  them 
upon  the  old  footing,  has  been  generally  thouj^t 
the  safest  maxim  for  the  happiness  of  the  comma- 
nity.    Too  great  a  desire  of  novelty,  either  in  the 
governed,  or  the  governing,  has  often  disturbed 
the  peace  of  kingdoms.    When  it  goes  no  further 
than  to  decide  the  dress  of  the  person,  or  the  or- 
naments of  our  equipage,   all  is  safe ;  its  highest 
degree  of  excess  will  then  only  afford  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  a  smart  cocked  hat  or  embroidered  sleeve, 
a  short  petticoat,  or  well-fancied  furbelow,  will 
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aeitber  endanger  the  churchy  nor  embroil  the  staie. 
the  pursuit  indeed  of  such  kind  of  novelties  roaj 
Wber  occasion  many  advantages  to  the  public ; 
viiile  that  vanity  which  is  absurd  in  the  particular, 
ii  useful  in  the  general.  Novelty  and  fashion  are 
be  source  and  support  of  trade,  by  constantly  sup- 
iljing  matter  for  the  employment  of  industry.  By 
ncreasing  the  wants,  they  increase  the  connex- 
MI8  of  mankind  ;  and  so  long  as  they  do  not,  by 
BO  great  an  extravagance,  defeat  their  own  end, 
I  disabling  the  rich  from  paying  the  reward  of  that 
idustry  to  the  poor,  they  answer  excellent  pur- 
tmes  to  society. 

Not  only  the  improvements  of  every  invention 
or  the  convenience  and  ease  of  life,  but  even  of 
hose  which  constitute  its  real  ornament,  are  owing 
0  tills  desire  of  novelty.  Yet  here,  too,  we  may 
;row  wanton ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  set  us 
K)unds,  which  we  cannot  pass  without  running  into 
;reat  absurdities.  For  the  very  principle  which  has 
wntributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  finer  arts,  may 
)ecome  the  cause  of  their  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
lioD.  The  search  of  the  something  new  has  step 
by  step  conducted  mankind  to  the  discovery  of  all 
that  is  truly  beautiful  in  those  arts ;  and  the  same 
Ktrch — for  the  desire  of  novelty  never  stops — 
already  begins  to  urge  us  beyond  that  point  to 
vhich  a  just  taste  should  always  confine  itself. 

Hence  it  is  that  musical  composition  ceases  to  be 
admired  merely  for  touching  the  passions,  and  for 
changing  the  emotions  of  the  heart  from  the  soft 
to  the  strong,  from  the  amorous  to  the  fierce,  or 
from  the  gay  to  the  melancholy,  and  only  seems 
to  be  then  considered  as  highly  excellent,  when  it 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  difficulty  in  the  exe- 
cution. 

VOL.  xxiii.  c  c 
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Images  unnatural  and  unconnected,  and  a  stjli 
quaint  and  embarrassed  with  its  ow-n  pomp,  M 
void  of  meaning  and  sentiment,  will  always  be  dia 
consequence  of  endeavouring,  in  the  same  way,  to 
introduce  a  new  taste  into  poetry.  Hence  it  wiU 
become  vehement  without  strength,  and  ornamentr 
ed  without  beauty ;  and  tlie  native,  warm,  and  loA 
winning  language  of  that  amiable  mistress,  will  ceMO 
to  please  her  more  judicious  lovers  by  an  aftctl* 
tion  of  pleasing  only  in  a  new  manner. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  that  this  should  fiad 
admirers,  yet  it  is  not  any  more  to  be  wondered  tt 
than  the  applause  which  is  so  fondly  given  to  CUr 
nese  decorations,  or  to  the  barbarous  productiooi 
of  a  Gothic  genius,  which  seems  once  moretothreili* 
en  the  ruin  of  that  simplicity  which  distinguiibed 
the  Greek  and  Roman  arts  as  eternally  superior  tit 
those  of  every  other  nation. 

Few  men  are  endued  with  a  just  taate;  that  h, 
with  an  aptitude  to  discover  what  is  proper,  fit,  aad 
right  and  consequently  beautiful,  m  the  seven! 
objects  which  offerthemselves  to  their  view.  Thoogh 
beauty  in  these  external  objects,  like  truth  in  those 
of  the  understanding,  is  self-evident  andimmutabk^ 
yet,  like  truth,  it  may  be  seen  perversely,  or  not 
at  all,  because  not  considered.  Now  all  men  aie 
equally  struck  with  the  novelty  of  an  appearance; 
but  few,  after  this  first  emotion,  call  in  tneir  ju^g^ 
ment  to  correct  the  decision  of  their  eye,  and  to 
tell  them  whether  the  pleasure  they  feel  has  any 
other  cause  than  mere  novelty.  It  is  certain  that 
a  frequent  review  and  comparing  of  the  same  oi>* 
jects  together  would  greatly  improve  an  indifierent 
taste ;  and  that  hardly  any  one  would  be  unable 
to  determine,  when  once  accustomed  to  such  an 
attention^  whether  the  proportions  of  architecture 
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ikea  from  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  or 
rom  the  emperor  of  China's  palace  at  Pekin,  pro- 
ceed the  most  agreeable  forms. 

The  present  vogue  of  Chinese  and  Gothic  archi- 
icture  has,  besides  its  novelty,  another  cause  of 
8  good  reception  ;  which  is,  that  there  is  no  diffi« 
alty  in  being  merely  whimsical.  A  spirit  capable 
r  entering  into  all  the  beauties  of  antique  simpli- 
ity,  is  the  portion  of  minds  used  to  reflection,  and 
le  result  of  a  corrected  judgement :  but  here  all 
len  are  equal.  A  manner  confined  to  no  rules  can- 
Qt  fail  of  having  the  crowd  of  imitators  in  its  par- 
Y^  where  novelty  is  the  sole  criterion  of  elegance. 
t  is  no  objection,  that  the  very  end  of  all  building  is 
jrgot ;  that  all  reference  to  use  and  climate,  all 
dation  of  one  proportion  to  another,  of  the  thing 
npporting  to  the  thing  supported,  of  the  accessory 
0  Uie  principal,  and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  is 
iften  entirely  subverted. 

The  paintings,  which,  like  the  architecture,  con- 
inually  revolt  against  the  truth  of  things,  as  little 
arely  deserve  the  name  of  elegant.  False  lights, 
ilse  shadows,  false  perspective  and  proportions,  gay 
iolours,  without  that  gradation  of  tints,  that  mutual 
wiety  of  enlightened  and  darkened  objects,  which 
elieve  and  give  force  to  each  other  at  the  same 
tme  that  they  give  repose  to  the  eye,  in  short  every 
Dcoherent  combination  of  forms  in  nature,  without 
spression  and  without  meaning,  are  the  essentials 
»f  Chinese  painting. 

As  this  Chinese  and  Gothic  spirit  has  begun  to 
leform  some  of  the  finest  streets  in  this  capital, 
vheneyer  an  academy  shall  be  founded  for  the  pro- 
noting  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  archi- 
;eeture,  some  scheme  should  be  thought  of  at  the 
lame  time  to  discourage  the  encroachment  of  this 
iretended  elegance ;  and  an  Anti-Chinese  society 

cc2 
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will  be  a  much  more  important  institution  in  the 
world  of  arts,  than  an  Anti-Gallican  in  that  of  poli- 
tics. A  correspondent  of  mine,  I  dare  say,  wodd 
be  glad  to  be  a  member  of  it,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  his  sentiments  from  the  following  letter* 

"MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

"  I  AM  married  to  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  of 
which,  as  I  had  little  or  none  myself,  she  has  re- 
served the  sole  disposition  to  her  own  management 
by  the  marriage-articles.     She  is  passionately  fond 
of  novelty,  and  changes  her  dress  and  furniture  as 
oflen  almost  as  she  does  her  temper.    In  short, 
everything  about  her  is  a  proof  of  her  mutability. 
She  has  not  more  new  head-dresses  in  a  year  than 
new  words,  which  she  is  perpetually  coining,  be- 
cause she  would  pass  for  a  wit.  The  uninte]ligibi% 
of  her  dialect  occasions  sometimes  great  QonfusioD 
in  the  family  :  and  her  acquaintance  no  sooner  be» 
gin  to  understand  her,  than  she  changes  her  phraie- 
ology,  and  they  are  puzzled  again  by  a  new  mode 
of  expression.     She  came  home  the  other  momiiiff 
from  a  visit,  in  raptures  with  lady  Fiddlefaddlei 
Chinese  dressing-room ;  since  which  we  have  hid 
most  terrible  revolutions.     Her  grandfather,  who 
left  her  every  thing,  was  a  man  celebrated  for  hk 
taste ;  but  his  fine  collection  of  pictures  by  tbfe 
best  Italian  masters,  is  now  converted  into  Indian 
paintings ;  and  the  beautiful  vases,  busts,  and  sta- 
tues, which  he  brought  from  Italy,  are  flung  into 
the  garret  as  lumber,  to  make  room  for  great-bellied 
Chinese  pagods,  red  dragons,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ugliest  monsters  that  ever*  or  rather 
never  existed.     This  extravagance  is  not  confined 
within  doors.     The  garden  is  filled  with  whimsical 
buildings,  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  with  summer- 
houses  without  shade;  and  with  temples  that  seem 
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to  be  dedicated  to  no  other  deities  than  the  winds* 
If  bj  reading  your  paper  she  should  be  persuaded 
to  leave  oflT  every  Chinese  fashion,  but  that  of  pinch- 
ed feet  and  not  stirring  abroad,  I  should  think  my- 
self a  happy  man,  and  very  much,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 

**  Your  obliged  humble  servant." 


No.  118.  THURSDAY,  APRILS,  1755. 


HOR.  AKS.  rOET.  ((6. 

IvsTSAS  of  lamenting  that  it  is  my  lot  to  live  in 
an  age  when  virtue,  sense,  conversation,  all  private 
md  public  afiections,  are  totally  swallowed  up  by 
Che  libgle  predominant  passion  of  gaming,  I  endea- 
f0iir  to  divert  my  concern  by  turning  my  attention 
to  the  manners  of  the  times,  where  they  happen  to 
be  more  elegant,  more  natural,  or  more  generally 
dmCoI  than  those  of  preceding  ages.  I  am  particu- 
hriy  pleased  with  considering  the  progress  which  a 
jot  taste  and  real  good  sense  have  made  in  the 
modem  mode  of  gardening.  This  science  is  at  pre- 
fenft  founded  on  such  noble  and  liberal  principles, 
Ait  the  very  traveller  now  receives  more  advan- 
tagoBfrom  die  embellishments  he  rides  by,  than 
me  visitor  did  formerly,  when  art  and  privacy  were 
Ike  only  ideas  annexed  to  a  garden. 

The  modem  art  of  laying  out  ground,  for  so  we 
Bat  call  it,  till  a  new  name  be  adopted  to  express 
16  complicated  an  idea,^  has  spread  so  widely,  and 
iti  province  is  become  so  extensive,  as  to  take  in 

c  c  3 
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all  the  advantages  of  gardening  and  agriculture. 
If  we  look  back  to  antiquity,  we  shall  find  thegtr- 
dens  of  Alcinous  in  Homer,,  and  the  paintings  of 
rural  scenery  in  Virgil,  hardly  to  correspond  wttk 
the  genius  of  the  poets,  or  the  beatitude  they  luM 
placed  in  them.  The  villas  of  Cicero  and  Flinyi 
which  they  have  so  affectionately  described,  do  not 
raise  our  admiration.  A  favourable  aspect,  varie^ 
of  porticoes,  and  shades  of  plane  trees,  seem  to  be 
their  greatest  merit.  Their  successors  in  that  happy 
climate  have  made  their  gardens  repositories  wt 
statues,  bas-reliefs,  urns,  and  whatever  is  by  tbm 
entitled  vir£u ;  the  disposition  of  which  omatnenti^ 
together  with  some  straight  walks  of  ever-greoi 
oaks,  and  tricks  in  water,  complete  their  system- 

In  France  the  genius  of  Le  Nautre  would  proba- 
bly have  shown  itself  in  more  beautiful  productioiil 
than  the  Thuilleries  and  Versailles,  had  it  notbtea 
shackled  by  lines  and  regularity,  and  had  not  de>  - 
gance  and  taste  been  over-laid  by  magnificenoet 

This  forced  taste,  aggravated  by  some  Dutch 

acquisitions,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  defom- 

ed  the  face  of  nature  in  this  country,  though  aevenl 

of  our  best  writers  had  conceived  nobler  ideas,  and 

prepared  the  way  for  those  improvements  which 

have  since  followed.     Sir  William  Temple,  in  bii 

gardens  of  Epicurus,  expatiates  with  great  pleasure 

on  that  at  More-park  in  Hertfordshire ;  yet  after 

he  has  extolled  it  as  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  gardeft 

for  use,  beauty,  and  magnificence,  he  rises  to  no* 

bier  images,  and  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  spirit  poiols 

out  a  higher  style,  free  and  unconfined.     The  pn- 

diction  is  verified  upon  the  spot ;  and  it  seems  10 

have  been  the  peculiar  destiny  of  that  del^tfbl 

placC)  to  have  passed  through  all  the  transronna* 

tions  and  modes  of  taste,  having  exercised  the 

genius  of  the  most  eminent  artists  succeaaivelji  and 
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s  a  model  of  perfection  in  each  kind.  The 
I  imagination  of  Milton  in  the  fourth  book 
ise  Lost,  struck  out  a  plan  of  a  garden, 
voald  propose  for  the  entertainment  and 
ra  of  my  readers,  as  containing  all  the 
jects,  and  ambition  of  modern  designing. 
16  peculiar  happiness  of  this  age  to  see 
t  and  noble  ideas  brought  into  practice, 
f  banished,  prospects  opened,  the  country 
,  nature  rescued  and  improved,  and  art 
concealing  herself  under  her  own  per- 

•ge  upon  this  subject,  because  I  would  do 
I  our  nobility  and  men  of  fortune,  who,  by 
ible  employment  of  the  poor,  have  made 
r  private  amusement,  a  national  good.  It 
108,  that  in  the  season  of  the  harvest,  the 
nf  hands  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
lt»  that  few  of  our  farmers  can  find  men  to 
work  for  three  months,  unless  they  can 
m  in  employment  the  other  nine.  Here 
mode  of  gardening  comes  in  greatly  to  the 
e  of  the  labourer ;  and  as  it  consists  chiefly 
noval  of  earth,  the  whole  cost  goes  directly 
pport. 

Deen  the  constant  cry  of  all  politicians 
sn  on  trade,  that  taxes  should  be  laid  on 
How  happy  is  it  that  luxury  should  take 
R  share  in  the  payment  of  that  tax,  which 
heavy  on  the  present  times!    I  mean  the 
te.  Our  manufactures,  it  must  be  granted, 
le  greatest  national  benefit ;   inasmuch  as 
Qtam  multitudes  of  families,  which  all  the 
Mtunes  in  a  country  will  be  insufficient  to 
But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  harvest  sea- 
I  18  always  the  greatest  scarcity  of  bus- 
in  those  countries  where  manufactures 
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are  most  known  to  flourish  ;  and  it  is  also  a 
that  our  manufactures  afford  no  support  to  thi 
bandman  in  the  other  seasons :  so  that  I  km 
nothing  that  can  procure  to  him  the  necessar 
life  in  the  winter,  but  the  judicious  allotim 
that  uncomfortable  season  to  the  works  i 
mentioned,  which  are  now  carrying  on  with  y 
in  almost  every  part  of  England. 

I  must  also  do  our  men  of  taste  the  jnstioet 
knowledge,  that  they  have  been  the  chief  proo 
even  of  our  manufactures.  One  of  the  firs 
bellishers  of  the  gardens  in  the  present  modk 
the  same  nobleman,  who  established  the  Kmb 
the  carpets  at  Wilton.  In  the  north,  whole  < 
tries  have  been  civilized,  industry  encounigec 
variety  of  manufactures  instituted  by  the  ma 
cent  charity  of  the  noble  person,  who,  anroni 
least  of  his  perfections,  must  be  allowed  to  b 
best  planter  in  Europe.  And  if  ever  this  oo 
should  boast  the  esti^lishment  of  the  art  of  we 
tapestry,  she  will  be  beholden  to  the  same  1 
hand  to  which  she  owes,  if  I  may  name  it  lAi 
exalted  blessings  of  Liberty  and  Peace,  the  a 
ing  Windsor  park. 

Whatever  may  have  been  reported,  wh 
truly  or  falsely,  of  the  Chinese  gardens,  it  n 
tain  that  we  are  the  first  of  the  Europeans  who 
founded  this  taste ;  and  we  have  been  so  foit 
in  the  genius  of  those  who  have  had  the  diN 
of  some  of  our  finest  spots  of  grovnd,  tkat  m 
now  boast  a  success  equal  to  that  profusion  < 
pense  which  has  been  destined  to  promote  the 
progress  of  this  happy  enthusiasm*.  Our  §a 
are  already  the  astonishment  oi  foreigners^  sft 
proportion  as  they  accustom  themselves  Uf  i 
der  and  understand  them,  will  become  their  i 
rsitioD*    And  as  the  good  taste  of  ous  wriM 
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ite]y  invited  the  literati  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
» visit  us,  this  other  taste  will  greatly  contribuie 
I  make  the  growing  fashion  of  travelling  to  £ng- 
od  more  general :  and  by  this  means  we  may 
ipe  to  see  part  of  those  sums  brought  back  again, 
lich  this  country  has  been  from  year  to  year  so 
profitably  drained  of. 

But  to  set  this  science  in  the  strongest  light  of  a 
litical  benefit,  let  us  consider  what  pains  have 
en  unsuccessfully  taken  for  many  years  past  by 
3  best  patriots  of  Spain,  to  introduce,  not  only 
mufactures,  but  even  agriculture  itself,  among 
s  starving  inhabitants.  These  conceited  Quix- 
s,  who  please  themselves  with  boasting  that  the 
a  is  continually  enlightening  some  part  of  their 
minions,  are  so  satisfied  with  this  important  re- 
ctioDy  that  they  seem  to  desire  no  other  advan- 
re  from  his  beams.  Ustariz,  their  latest  and  best 
Iter  on  commerce,  has  bestowed  whole  pages  in 
•crlbing  the  wretched  condition  of  families,  the 
irtality  of  weakly  children,  the  present  race  use- 
V,  the  growing  hope  cut  off,  and  all  this  because 
e  inhabitants  cannot  be  persuaded  to  use  the  most 
vious  means  for  their  sustenance  and  preserva- 
*n,  the  tilling  of  the  earth.  Yet  there  is  a  way 
induce  even  the  proudest  Spaniard  to  apply  him- 
If  earnestly  to  the  cultivation  of  his  country :  I 
!in  by  the  force  of  example.  If  the  grandees 
nld  make  it  a  fashion  ;  if  they  would  talk  as  one 
tj  frequently  hear  the  first  men  of  this  nation,  of 
e  various  methods  of  improving  land,  and  pique 
smselves  upon  their  success  in  husbandry,  the 
itative  pride  of  the  yeoman  might  be  usefully 
rned  into  another  channel.  He  would  be  am- 
lioas  of  having  his  fields  as  green  as  those  of  his 
iighbour  ;  he  would  then  take  his  stately  strides 
tne  tail  of  hi$  plough,  and,  as  Addison  says  of 
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Virgil,  ^  throw  about  his  dung  with  an  air  of  ma- 
jesty.' He  would  then  find  a  nobler  use  for  the 
breed  of  cattle  than  the  romantic  purpose  of  a  bull- 
feast  ;  and  his  vanity,  thus  properly  directed,  would 
in  a  few  years  make  his  country  the  finest  garden 
in  the  universe. 

If  the  noble  duke  who  clothed  the  sands  of 
Claremont  with  such  exquisite  verdure,  had  made 
the  same  glorious  experiment  in  Spain,  he  would 
have  brought  no  less  riches,  and  much  more  hap- 
piness to  that  nation,  than  the  conquests  of  Philip, 
Ot  the  discoveries  of  Columbus. 
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Sanctius  his  animalt  mentisque  cajxicms  altee 
Deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  domhiari  in  ceetera  possit, 

OVID.  MXT.  i.  76. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me  since  the  publication  of 
my  last  week's  paper  upon  gardening,  that  while  I 
am  acknowledging  the  merit  of  the  great  in  making 
that  science  useful  to  their  poor  neighbours  and 
the  public,  I  forget  to  make  mention  of  those  liberal 
geniuses,  under  whose  immediate  direction  all 
these  improvements  are  carried  on,  while  their  be- 
nevolent patrons  are  employed  in  other  services 
to  their  country  in  its  capital.  And  as  I  am  never 
backward  in  doing  justice  to  men  of  merit,  I  have 
devoted  this  paper  to  the  celebration  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  various  talents,  which  the  almost  omni- 
scient professors  of  gardening  may  so  justly  boast. 
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The  good  old  English  nobleman  or  country 
squire,  whose  delight  was  a  garden^  used  to  take 
from  the  tail  of  the  plough  a  set  of  animals  whom 
he  considered  as  beings  of  the  same  order  with 
those  who  drew  it ;  and  setting  them  to  work  by 
the  garden  line,  was  far  from  thinking  what  they 
were  to  do  could  be  of  importance  enough  to  re- 
quire his  attention  ;  therefore  leaving  them  to  lean 
over  their  spades,  and  settle  their  several  plans  for 
poaching,  wood-stealing,  skittle-playing,  and  psalm- 
singing,  he  went  and  enjoyed  himself  with  his  dogs 
and  horses.  But  since  we  have  laid  aside  that  plain 
and  easy  direction,  ^  Follow  the  straight  line/  and 
have  in  its  stead  substituted  that  exceeding  dilB- 
cult  one,  *  Follow  nature,'  the  above-mentioned 
animals  have  never  been  trusted  a  moment  to 
themselves,  but  have  bad  a  creature  of  a  superior 
kind  set  over  them,  whose  office  is  best  explained 
by  the  scolloping-wbeel  in  the  machines  for  turn- 
ing, which  is  continually  putting  the  others  out  of 
their  course,  and  preventing  them  from  making 
circles,  or  any  other  regular  figures. 

This  office  is  of  late  grown  so  respectable,  that 
the  true  adept  in  it  may  justly  be  styled  the  high- 
priest  of  nature.  But  it  is  not  nature  alone  that 
tie  studies ;  all  arts  are  investigated  by  his  com- 
prehensive genius.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  optics,  hydrostatics,  mechanics,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  &c.;  .and  since  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  embellish  rural  scenes  with  all  the 
varieties  of  architecture,  from  single  pillars  and 
obelisks,  to  bridges,  ruins,  pavilions,  and  even 
castles  and  churches,  it  is  not  enough  for  our  pro- 
fessor to  be  as  knowing  as  Solomon  in  all  the 
species  of  vegetables,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall ;  he  must  also  rival  that 
monarch  in  building,  as  well  as  his  other  talents. 
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A  knowledge  of  optics  enables  him  to  turn  eveij' 
decepHo  visus  to  advantage.  Hydrostatics  are  nMilr 
immediately  necessary,  since  it  is  decreed  tM 
every  place  must  have  a  piece  of  water ;  and  wd 
every  piece  of  water  must  have  a  boat  of  a  peeo*' 
liar  contrivance,  mechanics  come  in  to  his  assistance; 
and  he  is  carried  over  the  glassy  surface  by  snakev 
birds,  dolphins,  dragons,  or  whatever  else  he  pleaMSfi 
The  application  of  trigonometry  is  obvious;  and  if- 
your  gardens  continue  to  increase  in  extent,  in  tl|s; 
same  proportion  that  they  have  done  lately,  gB» 
metry  will  be  soon  called  in  to  measure  a  degres 
of  the  earth  upon  the  great  lawn.  But  such  ei* 
tension  of  property  cannot  be  acquired  without  a' 
turn  for  the  law,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  varicCf' 
of  tenures,  forfeitures,  ejectments,  and  writs  of  w 
quod  damnum.  Statuary  and  painting  are  sitttf 
arts ;  but  our  general  lover  has  possessed  thea 
both,  in  spite  of  their  consanguinity.  And  as  far- 
poetry,  though  he  knows  her  to  be  the  greatflit 
jilt  in  the  universe,  he  has  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  under  every  tree  that  has  a  broad  stem  and  t 
smooth  bark.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  needful  to 
judge  of  the  effect  of  an  inscription  ;  and  Greel^'  I 
Phoenician,  Tuscan,  and  Persic,  are  ornaments  ts  9 
a  ruin.  * 

Happy  is  the  man  of  fortune  who  has  sudi  • 
director  to  influence  and  guide  his  taste,  as  the 
demon  of  Socrates  is  said  to  have  continually  ae* 
companied  that  philosopher  to  regulate  his  morali* 
Milton  very  humorously  describes  a  man,  whf^ 
without  having  the  inward  call,  was  desirous  of 
being  thought  as  religious  as  the  rest  of  his  nrigh- 
bours  of  those  times.  '  This  man,'  says  he,  '  fimb 
himself  Out  some  factor,  to  whose  care  and  credit 
he  may  commit  the  whole  managing  of  his  religiom 
afiairs  ;   some  divine  of  note  and  estimation ;  end 

3 
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takes  the  person  of  that  man  his  reh'gion.  He 
itertains  him,  lodges  him :  his  religion  comes 
xne  at  night,  prays,  is  liberally  supped,  and  sump- 
loiuly  laid  asleep :  rises,  is  saluted,  and  after 
adg  well  breakfasted,  his  religion  walks  abroad 
id  leaves  his  kind  entertainer  in  the  shop,  trading 
1  day  without  his  religion.'  Just  in  this  manner 
les  we  mere  man  of  rashion  in  these  times  think 
necessary  to  have  a  taste ;  but  though  he  docs 
)t  commonly  carry  his  taste  about  him,  he  is  sel- 
xn  so  imprudent  as  to  take  any  steps  in  his  garden 
ithout  his  taste.. 

In  an  age  so  liberal  of  new  names,  it  seems  ex- 
aordinary  that  these  universal  connoisseurs  have 
I  yet  obtained  no  title  of  honour,  or  distinction. 
Ills  may  help  me  to  crown  their  panegyric  with  a 
wd  on  their  modesty ;  for  to  that  alone  must  we 
ttribnte  their  having  so  long  been  without  one ; 
specially  as  they  might  as  easily  have  immorta- 
ised  their  own  names,  as  any  of  the  ancient  sages, 
pbo  called  their  profession  after  themselves,  the 
Mbagorean,  Platonic,  or  Epicurean  philosophy. 
!Mor  have  they  shown  less  modesty  in  their  expec- 
ition  of  returns  for  their  inestimable  service,  as 
vin  appear  upon  a  comparison  of  their  rewards 
irith  those  of  the  ancient  artists. 

Mandrocles,  who  built  the  famous  bridge  over 
tbe  Bosphorus,  at  the  command  of  Darius,  was  re- 
vvded  by  that  monarch  with  a  crown,  and  ten  times 
tbe  cost  of  that  expensive  undertaking.  Whereas 
a  tenth  of  the  expense  is  reckoned  a  good  modern 

e;  and  no  artist  in  our  memory  has  aspired  to  any 
„faer  honour  than  that  of  knighthood.  The  next 
great  work  we  read  of,  was  the  canal  of  mount 
Athos ;  for  which  it  was  impossible  that  the  director 
abould  receive  any  other  than  an  honorary  reward, 
l^ecause  he  died  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.     His 

VOL.  XXIII.  D  D 
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name  was  Artachaeus ;  he  was  in  stature  thi^ 
of  all  the  Persians,  and  his  voice  stronge 
that  of  any  other  man  ;  two  very  useful  a 
plishments  in  an  overseer  and  director  of 
titudes.  Xerxes,  truly  sensible  of  his 
buried  him  with  great  pomp  and  magnifi 
employed  his  whole  army  in  erecting  a  sum] 
monument  to  his  memory,  and,  by  direction 
oracle,  honoured  him  as  a  hero  with  sacrifio 
invocations. 

How  different  from  this  was  the  treatment 
countryman,  Captain  Perry !  a  genius  wha 
raembrance  must  make  this  nation  both  proi 
ashamed.  His  performances  are  sufficient  t 
credit  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  which 
appeared  fabulous.  But  what  was  his  rewc 
projecting  the  junction  of  the  Don  and  the  1 
For  creatmg  an  artificial  tide,  and  floating  or '. 
dry  the  largest  vessels  in  a  few  hours  ?  But 
let  me  ask,  what  was  his  reward  for  thai  m 
work  at  home,  the  stopping  Daggenham-br 
I  am  sorry  to  answer,  that  he  was  persecuU 
suffered  to  starve,  for  the  debts  he  had  conti 
in  accomplishing  an  undertaking  so  essential 
commerce  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  existe 
its  metropolis. 

I  hope  our  men  of  fortune  will  make  more 
rous  returns  to  those  who  administer  so  essei 
to  their  pleasures :  and  I  would  have  them  • 
guish  between  those  dull  mechanical  rogues^ 
thoughts  never  wander  beyond  the  sphere  ol 
and  the  generous  spirit  who  is  warmed  by  hi 
fession,  and  who  thinks  himself  paid  by  tl 
quisite  scenery  which  his  raptured  imaginatii 
produced.  And  when  the  baleful  cypress 
alone  of  all  his  various  plantations  accompan 
to  the  grave,  let  his  munificent  patron,  in  the 
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11008  part  of  his  gardens,  erect  a  temple  to 
lory,  and  inscribe  it  with  propriety  and  truth, 
LocL 
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)eople  complain  of  fortune ;  few  of  nature: 
t  kinder  they  may  think  the  latter  has  been 
I,  the  more  they  murmur  at  what  they  call 
istice  of  the  former. 

have  not  I  the  riches,  the  rank,  the  power 
I  and  such  ?  is  the  common  expostulation 
rtune :  but  why  have  not  I  the  merit,  the 

the  wit,  or  the  beauty  of  such  and  such 
IS  a  reproach  rarely  or  never  made  to  nature. 
truth  is,  that  nature,  seldom  profuse,  and 
niggardly,  has  distributed  her  gifts  more 

than   she  is  generally  supposed  to  have 

Education  and  situation  make  the  great 
€0.  Culture  improves,  and  occasions  illicit 
talents.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  there 
:entially,  if  I  may  use  that  pedantic  word, 
aeons,  Lockes,  Newtons,  Caesars,  Cromwells, 
irlboroughs,  at  the  plough-tail,  behind  coun- 
iid  perhaps,  even  among  the  nobility  ;  but 
1  must  be  cultivated,  and  the  seasons  fa- 
le,  for  the  fruit  to  have  all  its  spirit  and 
• 
metimes  our  common  parent  has  been  a  little 

and  not  kept  the  scales  quite  even ;  if  one 
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preponderates  too  much,  we  throw  into  the  liffhter 
a  due  counterpoise  of  vanity  which  never  faili  to 
set  all  right.  Hence  it  happens  that  hardly jof 
one  man  would,  without  reserve,  and  in  every  par- 
ticular, change  with  any  other. 

Though  all  are  thus  satisfied  with  the  dispenn* 
tions  of  nature,  how  few  listen  to  her  voice !  Hov 
few  follow  her  as  a  guide  !  In  vain  she  points  out 
to  us  the  plain  and  direct  way  to  truth ;  vanity, 
fancy,  affectation,  and  fashion  assume  her  shapei 
and  wind  us  through  fairy-ground  to  folly  ud 
error. 

These  deviations  from  nature  are  often  attended 
by  serious  consequences,  and  always  by  ridicokMi 
ones :  for  there  is  nothing  truer  than  tne  trite  ob- 
servation, *  that  people  are  never  ridiculous  ftr 
being  what  they  really  are,  but  for  affecting  whit 
they  really  are  not.'  Affectation  is  the  only  souicc^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  justifiable  olge|^ 
of  ridicule.  No  man  whatsoever,  be  his  pretflB" 
sions  what  they  will,  has  a  natural  right  to  oe  rifi- 
culous ;  it  is  an  acquired  right,  and  not  to  be  BC« 
quired  without  some  industry :  which  perhaps  v 
the  reason  why  so  many  people  are  so  jealous  and 
tenacious  of  it. 

Even  some  people's  vices  ape  not  their  own,  bot 
affected  and  adopted,  though  at  the  same  time  on- 
enjoyed,  in  hopes  of  shining  in  those  fashionable 
societies,  where  the  reputation  of  certain  vioei 
gives  lustre.  In  the^  cases,  the  execution  is  com- 
monly as  awkward,  as  the  design  is  absurd ;  snd 
the  ridicule  equals  the  guilt. 

This  calls  to  my  mind  a  thing  that  really  hap' 
pened  not  many  years  ago.  A  young  fellow  oi  sooe 
rank  and  fortune,  just  let  loose  from  the  univer8ity» 
resolved,  in  order  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  to 
assume  the  shining  character  of  what  he  called  ft 
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ke.  By  way  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  his  in- 
Bded  profession,  he  frequented  the  theatres,  where 
was  often  drunk,  and  always  noisy.  Being  one 
|[bt  at  the  representation  of  that  most  absurd 
IT,  The  Libertine  Destroyed,  he  was  so  charmed 
:L  the  profligacy  of  the  hero  of  the  piece,  that, 
the  edification  of  the  audience,  he  swore  many 
ha  that  he  would  be  the  libertine  destroyed. 
discreet  friend  of  his,  who  sat  by  him,  kindly 
(resented  to  him,  that  to  be  the  libertine  was  a 
dable  design,  which  he  greatly  approved  of;  but 
tto  be  the  libertine  destroyed,  seemed  to  him  an 
lecessaiy  part  of  his  plan,  and  rather  rash.  He 
sisted,  nowever,  in  his  first  resolution,  and  in- 
fid  upon  being  the  libertine,  and  destroyed. 
ibably  he  was  so ;  at  least  the  presumption  is  in 
&voiir.  There  are,  1  am  persuaded,  so  many 
es  of  this  nature,  that  for  my  own  part  I  would 
m  no  greater  step  towards  the  reformation  of 
Dners  for  the  next  twenty  years,  than  that  peo- 
ahould  have  no  vices  but  their  own. 
rbe  blockhead  who  affects  wisdom  because  na- 
e  has  given  him  dulness,  becomes  ridiculous  only 
his  adopted  character ;  whereas  he  might  have 
gnated  unobserved  in  his  native  mud,  or  perhaps 
re  engrossed  deeds,  collected  shells,  and  studied 
raldry,  or  logic,  with  some  success. 
rbe  shining  coxcomb  aims  at  all,  and  decides 
illy  upon  every  thing,  because  nature  has  given 
a  pertness.  The  degree  of  parts  and  animal 
irifts,  necessary  to  constitute  that  character,  if 
iperly  applied,  might  have  made  him  useful  in 
my  parts  of  life :  but  his  affectation  and  pre- 
Bption  make  him  useless  in  most,  and  ridiculous 

The  septuagenary  fine  gentleman  might  probably, 
no  his  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 

D  d3 
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world,  be  esteemed  and  respected  in  the  several 
relations  of  domestic  life,  which  at  his  age  nature 
points  out  to  him :  but  he  will  most  ridiculomlj 
spin  out  the  rotten  thread  of  his  former  gallantriei. 
He  dresses,  languishes,  ogles,  as  he  did  at  five-aod- 
twenty ;  and  modestly  intimates  that  he  is  not  with- 
out a  bonne  fortune  ;  which  bonne  fortune  at  kit 
appears  to  be  the  prostitute  he  had  long  kept,  not 
to  himself,  whom  he  marries  and  owns,  because 'the 
poor  girl  was  so  fond  of  him,  and  so  desirous  to  be 
made  an  honest  woman/ 

The  sexagenary  widow  remembers  that  sbC  WM 
handsome,  but  forgets  that  it  was  thirty  yean  ag^ 
and  thinks  herself  so,  or  at  least  very  likeable,  suL 
The  pardonable  affectations  of  her  youth  and  beau- 
ty, unpardonably  continue,  increase  even  with  ber 
^ears,  and  are  doubly  exerted,  in  hopes  of  conceal- 
ing the  nuipber.  All  the  gaudy  glittering  parts  ef 
dress,  which  rather  degraded  than  adorned  ber 
beauty  in  its  bloom,  now  expose  to  the  highest  and 
justest  ridicule  her  shrivelled  or  her  overgrown  ca^ 
case.  She  totters  or  sweats  under  the  load  of  her 
jewels,  embroideries,  and  brocades,  which,  like  so 
many  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  serve  only  to  au- 
thenticate the  venerable  antiquity  of  her  augmt 
mummy.  Her  eyes  dimly  twinkle  tenderness,  or 
leer  desire  :  their  language,  however  inelegant,  ii 
intelligible;  and  the  half-pay  captain  understands  it- 
He  addresses  his  vows  to  her  vanity,  which  assures 
her  they  are  sincere.  She  pities  him,  and  prefers 
him  to  credit,  decency,  and  every  social  duty.  He 
tenderly  prefers  her,  though  not  without  some  hesi- 
tation, to  a  jail. 

Self-love,  kept  within  due  bounds  is  a  natural 
and  useful  sentiment.  It  is,  in  truth,  social  lofe 
too,  as  Mr.  Pope  has  very  justly  observed :  it  is  the 
spring  of  many  good  actions^   ^nd  of  no  ridioi- 
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las  ones.  But  self-flattery  is  only  the  ape  or  ca- 
catura  of  self*love,  and  resembles  it  no  more  than 
■  absolutely  necessary  to  heighten  the  ridicule, 
ike  other  flattery,  it  is  the  most  profusely  bestow- 
l  and  greedily  swallowed,  where  it  is  the  least  de- 
fied. I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  the  sub- 
ince  of  a  fable  of  the  ingenious  Monsieur  de  la 
otte,  which  seems  not  inapplicable  to  it. 
Jupiter  made  a  lottery  in  heaven,  in  which  mor< 
Ifly  as  well  as  gods,  were  allowed  to  have  tickets. 
lie  prize  was  wisdom  ;  and  Minerva  got  it.  The 
srtals  murmured,  and  accused  the  gods  of  foul 
vjm  Jupiter,  to  wipe  off  this  aspersion,  declared 
lOther  lottery,  for  mortals  singly  and  exclusively 
'  the  gods.  The  prize  was  folly.  They  got  it, 
id  shared  it  among  themselves.  All  were  satis- 
id.  The  loss  of  wisdom  was  neither  regretted 
yr  remembered ;  folly  supplied  its  place,  and  those 
ho  had  the  largest  share  of  it,  thought  themselves 
le  wisest. 


No.  121.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  24,  1755. 


Pott  mediam  noctem^-^um  sttnmia  vera, 

UOR.  SAT.  i.  10.  33. 

"  MR.  FITZ- ADAM, 

*  Among  the  many  visions  related  by  your  prede- 
iCttors  and  contemporaries,  the  writers  of  periodi- 
c-essays, I  remember  few  but  what  have  been  in 
li6  oriental  style  and  character.  For  my  own  part 
1  am  neither  Dervise  nor  Brachman,  but  a  poet  and 
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true  Christian,  though  given  now  and  then  to  bet 
little  heathenish  in  my  expressions ;  and  as  I  op* 
prehend  that  no  one  set  of  people  will  daim  ue 
sole  property  and  privilege  of  dreaming  to  tbflB* 
selves,  since  I  am  apt  to  nod  as  well  as  my  betten^ 
I  beg  that  the  following  dream  may  find  a  place  a 
your  paper. 

"  1  imagined  myself  to  be  walking  on  a  road:  k 
was  wide  and  well  beaten.  An  elderly  gentlenaa^ 
with  whom  I  joined  company,  informed  me  it  w» 
the  road  to  Parnassus,  and  very  obligingly  ofiered 
me  his  services.  The  first  groupe  of  figures  which 
attracted  my  attention  were  pale  and  thin  witii 
study.  They  were  shaking  ivory  letters  in  a  hH^ 
and  then  throwing  them  on  the  ground.  I  auppoiel 
that  they  were  performing  some  mystery  of  Ae 
Cabala ;  but  on  my  nearer  approach,  learnt  tiMl 
they  were  the  editors  and  commentatora  of  the 
ancient  poets ;  and  thai  thia  was  only  a  sckenie  flf 
assisting  conjecture. 

^*  Being  now  startled  with  a  great  noise^  I  turned 
suddenly  about,  and  perceived  just  behind  me  a  set 
of  Lyric  poets,  with  one  or  two  DithyrambiOi 
Their  conversation  was  so  little  connected,  and 
their  motions  so  irregular,  that  I  concluded  then 
to  be  drunk ;  and,  apprehensive  of  mischief  in  lO 
furious  a  company,  quickened  my  pace. 

*^  The  road  now  winded  through  the  most  beau- 
tiful fields,  whose  very  bushes  were  all  in  bloonif 
and  intermingled  with  sbrub8>  that  afforded  the 
most  agreeable  scents.  The  wUd  notes  of  the  birdi^ 
joining  with  the  tinkling  of  numerous  rills  that 
gushed  from  natural  or  artificial  rocks,  or  with  t 
deeper  echo  of  some  larger  flood  that  fell  at  a  dii- 
tance,  made  a  concert  that  charmed  me.  A  party 
were  here  entertaining  themselves  with  the  gaiety 
of  the  situation :  they  had  stepped  cMit  (^  the  roia 
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r  flowers;  and  were  so  delighted  with 
g  about  the  meadows,  that  they  seemed 
to  have  forgot  their  journey.     They  ap- 

0  have  been  educated  in  Italy ;  their  hair 
ed  and  powdered,  their  linen  laced,  and 
its  so  covered  with  fringe  and  embroidery, 
as  almost  impossible  to  discover  any  cloth. 
much  in  raptures  with  their  company,  and 

beauties  of  this  romantic  scene,  that  I 
ive  stopped  there  myself  and  proceeded  no 
but  my  guide  hinted  to  me  that  the  place 
lanted,  and  pressed  me  to  go  forwards. 
uld  not  help  laughing  to  see  next  a  great 
*  Bombastics :  a  set  of  fat,  pursy  fellows, 
atic,  that  they  could  hardly  move,  and  yet 
irnally  straining  and  attempting  to  run 
B  were  several  dwarfs  in  enormous  jack- 
>  overtake  two  horsemen,  who  rode  very 

1  distance,  and  were  said  to  be  Milton  and 
are,  but  tumbled  at  every  four  or  five  steps, 
*eat  diversion  of  the  spectators. 

roop  of  modern  Latin  poets  had  halted : 
ing  lost  their  way,  were  inquiring  it  of  a 
)  carried  a  phrase-book,  and  a  Gradus  ad 
im  in  his  hand ;  and  seemed  always  to  be 
rible  uncertainty,  when  the  authority  of 
de  either  failed  or  deceived  them. 
y  were  followed  by  some  very  genteel  shep- 
ho  wore  red  stockings  and  large  shoulder- 
luttering  to  the  breath  of  the  zephyrs, 
glittering  with  tinsel,  were  in  their  hands, 
>roidered  pouches  dangling  at  their  sides. 
Led  much  about  their  flocks  and  Amaryllis ; 
iW  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  was 
i,  as.  some  of  them  pretended  to  music,  to 
air  of  the  Italian  opera  played  upon  the 
I.     The  gentleness'  of  their  aspect  served 
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to  render  more  formidable,  by  the  contrast,  the 
countenances  of  a  company  that  now  overtook  bMi 
It  was  a  legion  of  critics.  They  were  very  libenl 
of  their  censures  upon  every  one  that  paned*  flt- 
pecially  if  he  made  a  tolerable  figure.  Dictidii 
harmony,  and  taste  were  the  general  tenn8»  which 
they  threw  out  with  great  vehemence.  They  fimnh 
ed  on  me  as  1  passed :  my  looks  discoveriiig  nf 
fear,  the  alarm  was  given;  and  at  the  verym 
sound  of  their  catcals,  terrified  to  the  last  degn% 
I  pulled  my  guide  by  the  coat,  and  took  to  wj 
heels. 

"  We  at  last  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  momitsai 
There  was  an  inconceivable  crowd,  who,  not  bcng 
admitted  at  the  entrance,  were  endeavouring  M 
crawl  up  the  sides :  but  as  the  precipice  was  mj 
steep,  they  continually  tumbled  back  again.  Thitt 
was  but  one  way  of  access,  which  was  so  extremely 
narrow,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  two  pis- 
sons  to  go  abreast,  without  one  justling  againHthl 
other*  The  gates  were  opened  and  shut  by  thras 
amiable  virgins,  Genius,  Good  Sense,  and  6ooi 
Education.  They  examined  all  that  passed;  Sons 
few,  however,  pushed  forward  by  a  vast  crowd  of 
friends,  forced  their  way  in ;  but  had  generally  the 
mortification  of  being  brought  back  again,  and 
turned  out  by  the  sentinels. 

"  By  the  interest  of  my  guide  we  were  permitted 
to  visit  what  part  of  Parnassus  we  pleased;  and 
having  mounted  the  hill,  we  entered  a  large  gardes, 
and  were  soon  lost  in  the  paths  of  a  very  intricsft 
grove.  It  was  in  some  places  so  exceedingly  dark, 
that  we  had  great  difficulty  to  find  our  way  out 
This  Labyrinth  of  Allegory,  as  it  was  called,  wis 
held  by  the  ancients  in  a  kind  of  superstitious  re* 
verence.  The  gloom  of  it  was  oflen  so  great,  that 
we  were  ready  to  tumble  at  every  step;  bat. 
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erever  the  shade  was  softened  by  a  twilight 
icient  for  lu  just  to  discover  our  way,  there  was 
lething  very  delightful,  as  well  as  venerable,  in 


'  In  other  parts  of  the  garden  we  saw  beds  of 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  great  number  of 
-trees  ;  but  not  a  single  fruit-tree.    Among  the 
lbs,  in  many  rivulets  of  different  breadth  and 
thy  ran  the  Heliconian  stream.   The  lesser  rills, 
account  of  the  vast  multitude  of  people  conti- 
Uy  dabbling  in  them,  were  very  muddy ;  but  the 
itain-head,  though  extremely  deep,  was  as  clear 
srystal.     The  water  had  sometimes  this  peculiar 
lity,  that  whoever  looked  into  it,  saw  his  own 
i  reflected  with  great  beauty,  though  never  so 
vmed ;  insomuch  that  several  were  known  to 
s  away  there,  in  a  violent  affection  for  their  own 
lona*     At  the  end  of  the  garden  were  several 
rts  of  judicature,  where  causes  were  then  hear- 
The  lesser  court,  which  was  that  of  criticism, 
1  prodigiously  crowded:  for,  as  we  observed 
Twards,  all  those  who  had  lost  their  causes  as 
ts  defendant  in  the  principal  court,  turned  in 
ter,  and  became  plaintifis  in  their  turn,  on  pre- 
ee  of  little  trespasses.    In  the  principal  court 
ly  actions  were  brought  on  the  statute  of  maim- 
p  chiefly  by  the  ancients,  and  some  celebrated 
iemsy  against  their  editors  and  amenders,  and 
torts  and  wrongs  against  their  interpreters  and 
anentators.  Not  a  ^w  indictments  were  brought 
petty  larceny,  and  those  chiefly  by  the  Roman 
ts  against  the  modern  Latin  ones. 
'Not  far  from  these  was  the  stable,  or  ecurte  of 
poetic  majesty.    I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
re  than  one  Pegasus.    The  grooms  were  just 
a  going  to  water  them,  which  gave  me  an  op- 
tanity  of  taking  more  particular  notice. 
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'<  The  first  was  the  Epic  Pegasus.  If  was  a  ?erf 
fine  large  horse,  had  been  taught  the  manigey  and 
moved  with  great  stateliness.  The  Pindaric  wis 
the  only  one  who  had  wings :  his  motions  were  irre- 
gular, sudden,  and  unequal.  The  Elegiac  was  a 
gelding,  exceedingly  delicate  in  its  shape,  and 
much  gentler  than  any  of  the  rest,  particularly  thaft 
another  steed,  which  foamed  and  pulled  with  suok 
violence,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  rider 
held  him  in.  As  I  attempted  to  stroke  him,  hv 
clapped  his  ears  back,  and  struck  out  his  heels  wiA 
great  vehemence,  and  made  me  cautious  of  putting 
myself  in  the  way  of  the  Satiric  Pegasus  for  tha 
future.  The  Epigrammatic  was  a  little  pert  pone|^ 
which  every  six  or  seven  paces  kicked  up,  andverf 
much  resembled  the  former,  size  only  exceptedi 
Besides  these,  there  were  several  others,  whtcn  dii^ 
not  properly  belong  to  Apollo's  stud,  and  wbick 
were  employed  in  many  useful,  but  laboriooi 
offices,  as  subservient  to  the  rest. 

*'  It  was  impossible  to  pass  by  the  stables  with* 
out  making  some  inquiry  after  the  original  Pegasm^ 
«o  much  celebrated,  and  the  sire  from  whom  all  the 
last-mentioned  drew  their  pedigree.  A  sour-look* 
ing  fellow  of  a  critic,  whose  province  it  was  -to 
curry  him,  informed  me  with  great  expressions  of 
sorrow,  '  That  the  old  horse  was  really  quite  won 
out ;  having  been  rode  through  all  sorts  of  roadii 
on  all  sorts  of  errands :  for  that  there  was  scarce  a 
pedant  living  or  dead,  or  even  a  boy  who  had  beeft 
five  years  at  school,  but  had  been  upon  him,  either 
with  leave  or  without :  that  he  had  long  ago  loat 
his  shoes,  broke  his  knees,  and  slipped  his  shoulder; 
and  that  therefore  Apollo,  in  pity  to  the  poorbeaat, 
and  to  prevent  such  barbarity  for  the  future,  bad 
ordered  an  edict  to  be  fixed  on  the  door  of  tbe 
stable;  that  no  person  or  persons  within  his  realni 
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be  future  ride  or  drive  him,  without  first 
lis  proper  licence  and  qualification.' 
rth  we  arrived  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
rhere  the  Temple  was  situated.  It  was 
ding  of  marble,  of  one  colour,  and  built 
ime  order.  The  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
led  it  represented  some  well  known  part 
listory.  The  whole  appeared  at  once 
egant,  without  that  profusion  of  decora- 
1  fixes  the  eye  to  parts.  The  inside  of 
I  painted  with  several  subjects  taken  out 
,  the  ^neid,  and  Paradise  Lost.  Those 
I  had  the  passions  and  manners  strongly 
ed,  with  great  simplicity  of  colouring, 
1  of  Raphael.  The  beautiful  tints  and 
the  Venetian  school  corresponded  with 
of  Virgil.  The  Paradise  Lost,  as  par- 
te fine  colouring  of  the  one,  and  of  the 
i  Other,  with  something  more  expressive 
iiage  and  images,  greatly  resembled  the 
ibens ;  while  some  of  its  more  horrid 
nbattled  or  tortured  demons,  recalled  to 
le  wild  imagination  and  fierce  spirit  of  a 
igelo. 

upper  end  of  the  hall,  Apollo  was  seated 
nagnificent  throne  of  folios  richly  gilt, 
rrounded  by  a  great  number  of  poets 
It  and  modern.  Before  him  fiamed  an 
1  a  priestess  of  a  very  sleepy  countenance 
supplied  with  the  fuel  of  such  produc- 
ithe  daily  sacrifice  which  dullness  is  con- 
ring  to  the  president  of  literature. 
DOW  at  leisure  to  consider  the  place  more 
,  I  saw  inscribed  on  several  pillars,  names 
3Ute  in  both  the  past  and  present  age. 
ed  of  the  latter,  though  but  lately  en- 
re  nearly  worn  out ;  while  others  of  an 
iir.  E  E 
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elder  date,  increased  in  clearness  the  Ioiq;er  thcf 
stood  ;  and  by  being  more  attentively  viewed,  aogK 
mented  their  force,  as  the  former  became  ftisttf* 
A  particular  part  of  the  temple  was  assigned  M 
the  inscriptions  of  those  persons,  who  aodiitf  W 
their  exalted  rank  in  life,  a  merit  which  might  ntli 
distinguished  them  without  the  advantages  of  biitlv 
claim  a  double  right  to  have  their  names  presow 
to  futurity,  among  the  monoments  of  bo  aiigost  Ml 
edifice. 

**  At  the  view  of  so  many  objects,  capable  of  il' 
spiring  the  most  insensible  with  emulation,  I  fiwai 
myself  touched  with  an  ambition  which  little  b^ 
came  me,  and  could  not  help  inquiring  what  meChoi 
I  should  pursue  to  attain  such  an  nonour.  B9 
while  I  was  deeply  meditating  upon  the  pn^jMlif 
and  vain  enough  to  hope  sharing  to  myisdf  sotfV 
little  obscure  corner  in  the  temple,  a  sudden  DoM 
awaked  me,  and  I  found  every  tning  to  have  ' 
merely  the  efiect  of  my  imagination." 
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"  TO  MR.  7IT2-ADAM. 


« 


SIR, 


*'  I  AM  one  of  that  numerous  tribe  of  men,  lAnOfM 
you  lately  observed,  live  the  Lord  knows  how.  I 
have  not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you  even  iB 
person,  for  I  seldom  go  abroad  :  but  you  seem  hf 
your  writings,  to  be  of  a  compassionate  turn ;  W' 
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srefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  put  myself  under 
or  protection. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  an  honest  tradesman  in  Cheap- 
le,  and  was  bom  in  a  house  that  has  descended 
the  family y  from  father  to  son,  through  several 
aerations.  I  had  my  education  at  a  grammar- 
lool  in  London,  not  far  from  the  street  where  my 
her  lived,  and  where  he  used  frequently  to  call 
he  passed  by,  to  remind  my  master  that  he  hoped 
faould  soon  go  into  Greek.  I  verily  believe  the 
od  man  persuaded  himself,  that  whenever  this 
ppened,  it  would  give  him  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
» evening  club. 

*'  When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  my  father 
served  to  me  one  day,  as  I  was  sitting  with  him 
the  little  back  shop,  that  it  was  now  high  time 
r  me  to  determine  what  scheme  of  life  to  pursue; 
d  though  I  knew  that  my  grandfather  a  little  he- 
re his  death,  had  expressed  his  desire  of  having 
s  settled  in  the  old  trade,  where  he  said  I  should 
i  sure  of  good  will,  yet  1  answered  my  father, 
ithout  hesitation,  that  since  he  gave  me  leave  to 
loose  for  myself,  I  was  inclined  to  study  physic, 
[y  father,  who  was  in  raptures  at  hearing  me  make 
loice  of  a  learned  profession,  went  that  very  day, 
id  talked  over  the  matter  with  an  old  friend  of 
is  at  Gresham-College ;  and  the  result  of  their 
inference  was,  that  I  should  be  sent  to  study  un- 
er  tlie  celebrated  doctor  Herman  Boerhaave.  I 
as  equipped  very  decently  upon  the  occasion,  and 
a  very  few  days  arrived  safely  at  Ley  den,  where 
spent  my  time  in  reading  the  best  books  on  the 
lbject»  and  in  a  constant  attendance  on  my  mas- 
irs  lectures,  who  expressed  himself  so  pleased 
ith  my  indefatigable  application,  as  to  tell  me  at 
irting,  that  I  should  be  an  honour  to  the  profes- 
00.    But  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
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that,  notwithstanding  this  great  man's  remarkabb 
sagacity,  he  knew  nothing  of  destiny  ;  for  since HJ 
return  to  England,  I  have  lived  seven  years  in  Los- 
don,  undistinguished,  in  a  narrow  court,  without 
any  opportunity  of  doing  either  good  or  hurt  iniiy 
calling.    And  what  most  mortifies  me  is  to  seetfO 
or  three  of  my  fellow-students,  who  wereesteeorf 
very  dull  fellows  at  the  doctor's,  lolling  at  their  eMl 
in  warm  chariots  upon  springs,  while  I  am  doonoi 
to  walk  humbly  through  the  dirt,  in  a  thread4iifl 
coat  and  darned  stockings,  a  decayed  tye-pernH|^ 
a  brass-hilted  sword  by  my  side,  and  a  hat,  entiim 
void  of  shape  and  colour  under  my  arm ;  which  1* 
assure  you  I  do  not  carry  there  for  ornament,  Bfll 
for  fear  of  damaging  my  wig,  but  to  point  oatlfi 
those  who  pass  by,  that  I  am  a  physician.  YouaM(f; 
wonder  perhaps  at  hearing  nothing  of  my  fatliier| 
but  alas  I  the  good  man  had  the  misfortune  to  dH 
insolvent  soon  after  my  return,  and  I  had  no  friflil 
to  apply  to  for  assistance. 

'*  One  day  as  I  walked  through  a  narrow  panaft 
near  St.  Martin's-lane,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  peopH 
gathered  together,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  laift 
fat  woman  upon  the  ground,  in  a  fit.  I  soon  brought 
her  to  herself ;  and  as  I  was  conducting  her  hono^ 
she  kindly  asked  me  to  dine  with  her.  I  foVBoit 
upon  entering  her  door,  that  she  kept  a  chop-boaM; 
and  as  I  was  going  away  after  a  hearty  meal,  abo  j 
gave  me  a  general  invitation,  in  return  for  the  gooi  j 
office  I  had  done  her,  to  step  in  and  lastc  her  mot- 
ton»  whenever  I  came  that  way.  I  was  by  no  mean* 
backward  to  accept  the  offer,  and  took  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  my  patient.  But  alMl 
those  days  of  plenty  were  soon  over ;  for  it  happfl^* 
ed  unfortunately,  not  long  after,  that  her  favourite 
daughter  died  under  my  care,  at  a  time  when  !«•• 
sured  the  mother  that  she  was  quite  out  of  danger* 
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Phe  manner  in  which  she  accosted  me  upon  this 
ccasion,  made  it  clear  that  I  must  once  more  re- 
urn  to  a  course  of  tasting. 

^  As  I  was  musing  one  morning,  in  a  most  dis- 
onsolate  mood,  with  my  leg  in  my  landlady's  lap, 
'hlle  she  darned  one  or  my  stockings,  it  came  into 
nrhead  to  collect  from  various  books,  together 
idi  my  own  exfterience  and  observations,  plain  and 
iholesome  rules  on  the  subject  of  diet ;  and  then 
ublish  them  in  a  neat  pocket  volume ;  for  I  was 
Iways  well  inclined  to  do  good  to  the  world,  how- 
ter  ungratefully  it  used  me.  I  doubt  Mr.  Fitz- 
kdam,  you  will  hardly  forbear  smiling,  to  hear  9 
■B,  who  was  almost  starved,  talk  gravely  of  com- 
ifiiig  observations  on  diet.  The  moment  I  had 
ained  my  volume  I  ran  with  it  to  an  eminent 
ookidler,  near  the  mansion-house ;  he  was  just  set 
inni  to  dinner ;  but  upon  hearing  that  there  was  a 
jCBdeman  in  the  shop,  with  a  large  bundle  of  pa- 
en  m  his  coat-pocket,  he  courteously  invited  me 
ito  the  parlour,  and  desired  me  to  do  as  he  did. 
U  toon  as  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  I  produced 
By  manuscript,  and  the  bookseller  put  on  his  spec- 
•cles ;  but  to  my  no  small  mortification,  after  glan- 
nff  his  eye  over  the  title-page  he  looked  sted- 
JMuy  upon  me  for  near  a  minute,  in  a  kind  of 
HMEement  which  I  could  not  acount  for,  and  then 
broke  out  in  the  following  manner — '  My  dear  sirS 
m  are  come  to  the  very  worst  place  in  the  world 
br  the  sale  of  such  a  performance  as  this.  Why, 
yon  mieht  as  soon  expect  the  court  of  aldermen's 
permisBion  to  dedicate  to  them  the  life  of  Lewis 
ComarOy  as  to  think  of  preaching  upon  the  subject 
«f  lean  and  sallow  abstmence  between  the  Royal 
Sxchange  and  Temple-Bar.'  He  added,  indeed, 
tt  a  milder  tone,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  an 
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honest  man  of  the  trade,  who  lived  near  Soho,  tat 
who  would  probably  venture  to  print  for  roe  upot 
reasonable  terms ;  and  that  if  I  pleased  be  wool!  - 
recommend  me  to  him  by  a  letter ;  which,  throc^  ^ 
the  violent  agitation  of  my  spirits,  I  refused.        *  ^ 

"  T  walked  back  to  my  lodgings  with  a  very  heaif 
heart ;  and  with  the  most  gloomy  prospect  befort 
my  eyes,  put  my  favourite  work  into  a  hat  box; 
which  stands  upon  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  there  it 
has  remained  ever  since. 

"  Now  the  favour  I  have  to  beg  of  you,  worthy  n 
Sir,  is,  to  recommend  to  the  world,  in  one  of  your  1 
papers,  such  proposals  as  I  will  bring  to  you  neik  . 
Sunday  morning,  or  any  dark  evening  this  week)  ^ 
for  publishing  by  subscription  the  result  of  my  k*  j 
borious  inquiries,  that  I  may  be  able  to  procure  t  l 
decent  maintenance.  If  I  should  fail  in  thisati-"'; 
tempt,  my  affairs  are  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  I  miMt 
submit  for  the  safety  of  my  person,  to  the'coofiiie- 
ment  of  the  Fleet,  or  pass  the  rest  of  ray  dxfh 
perhaps,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  unfortuiiat0 
Theodore,  whose  kingdom,  I  doubt,  is  not  of  tUl 
world. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  oblige  me  by  pub- 
lishing this  account,  that  others  may  take  wamiog 
by  my  sad  example ;  that  the  idle  vanity  of  fatbers 
when  they  read  this  story,  may  be  restrained  within 
proper  bounds ;  and  young  men  not  venture  to  en- 
gage in  a  learned  profession  without  the  assistance 
of  a  private  fortune,  or  the  interest  of  great  friendii 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  it  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose  of  a  physician  to  have  the  countenance  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  quality,  than  the  sagacity  efeo 
of  a  Boerhaave ;  for  let  him  have  what  share  of 
learning  he  pleases,  if  he  has  nothing  better  to  re- 
commend him  to  public  favour,  he  must  be  con- 
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tent  to  hunger  and  thirst  in  a  garret  up  fpur  pair 
ofatairs. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

"  with  all  possible  respect, 

'^  the  unfortunate 

"  T.  M." 

"  Biuk4x)y.aUey,  April  28." 
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—  DapUnu  sujiremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,~-  iioR.  car.  i.  32.  IS. 

Ff  there  be  truth  in  the  common  maxim,  *  That 
le  deserves  best  of  his  country,  who  can  make 
wo.  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
ore,'  how  truly  commendable  must  it  be,  since  it  is 

0  great  a  merit  to  provide  for  the  beasts  of  the 
idd,  to  add  to  the  sustenance  of  man  !  and  what 
iraises  are  due  to  the  inventor  of  a  new  dish  !    By 

1  new  dish,  I  do  not  mean  the  confounding,  hashing, 
nd  disguising  of  an  old  one;  I  cannot  give  that 
lame  to  the  French  method  of  transposing  the  bo- 
lies  of  animals ;  serving  up  flesh  in  skins  of  fish,  or 
he  essence  of  either  in  a  jelly ;  nor  yet  to  the  Bu- 
llish way  of  macerating  substances,  and  reducing 
ill  things  to  one  uniform  consistency  and  taste, 
rhich  a  good  housewife  calls  potting:  for  I  am  of 
ipinion,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  not  have 
;iven  the  reward  he  promised  for  the  invention  of 
I  sixth  order  of  architecture,  to  the  man  who  should 
laveju'uMcd  together  the  other  five. 
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My  meaning  18,  that  as  through  neglect  or  c*- 
price  we  have  lost  some  eatables  which  our  an- 
cestors held  in  high  esteem,  as  the  heron,  the  bit- 
tern, the  crane,  and  I  may  add,  the  swan,  it  should 
seem  requisite,  in  the  ordinary  revolution  of  thingi,    j 
to  replace  what  has  been  laid  aside,  by  the  iotro-    4 
duction  of  some  eatable  which  was  not  knowB  to    ^ 
our  predecessors.   But  though  invention  may  diia    i 
the  first  praise,  great  honour  is  due  to  the  restorer   \ 
of  lost  arts:  wherefore,  if  the  earth  does  not  reallr    i 
furnish  a  sufficient  variety  of  untasted  animals,  I    ' 
could  wish  that  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  easy  far^ 
tunes  would  apply  themselves  to  recover  the  se-    - 
cret  of  fattening  and  preparing  for  the  table  sodi 
creatures,  as  from  disuse  we  do  not  at  present 
know  how  to  treat :  and  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  noble  employment  for  the  lovers  of  antiamtfi 
to  study  to  restore  those  infallible  sources  of  lux- 
ury, the  salt-water  stews  of  the  Romans. 

Of  all  the  improvements  in  the  modem  kitdui^ 
there  are  none  can  bear  a  comparison  with  the  it* 
troduction  of  turtle.  We  are  indebted  for  dm 
delicacy,  as  well  as  for  several  others,  to  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  and  benevolent  zeal  of  the  Wot* 
Indians.  The  profusion  of  luxury  with  which  the 
Creolian  in  England  covers  his  board,  is  intended 
only  as  a  foil  to  the  more  exquisite  dainties  ot 
America.  His  pride  is  to  triumph  in  your  neried 
of  the  former^  while  he  labours  to  serve  you  moi 
the  vast  shell,  which  smokes  under  his  face,  sad 
occasions  him  a  toil  almost  as  intolerable,  as  that  of 
his  slaves  in  his  plantations.  But  he  would  die  m 
the  service  rather  than  see  his  guests,  for  want  </ 
a  regular  supply,  eat  a  morsel  of  any  food  wbich 
had  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Though  it  was  never  my  fortune  to  be  regaled 
with  the  true  Creolian  politeness^  and  though  I 
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mot  compliment  my  countrymen  ob  their  en- 
uours  to  imitate  it,  I  shall  here  give  my  readers 
nost  faithful  account  of  the  only  turtle  feast  I 
ir  had  the  honour  to  he  present  at. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  lust  summer,  I  called 
im  a  friend  in  the  city,  who,  though  no  West- 
lian,  is  a  great  importer  of  turtle  for  his  own 
ing.  Upon  my  entrance  at  the  great  gates,  my 
s  were  caught  with  the  shells  of  that  animal, 
ich  were  disposed  in  great  order  along  the  walls; 
i  I  stopped  so  long  in  astonishment  at  their  size 
1  number,  that  I  did  not  perceive  my  friend's  ap- 
mchy  who  had  traversed  the  court  to  receive 
>.  However,  I  could  find  he  was  not  displeased 
lee  my  attention  so  deeply  engaged  upon  the 
iphies  of  his  luxury.  *  Come,'  says  he,  ^  if  you 
'e  turtle,  I'll  show  you  a  sight ; '  and,  bidding  me 
low  him,  he  opened  a  door,  and  discovered  six 
ties  swimming  about  in  a  vast  cistern,  round 
lich  there  hung  twelve  large  legs  of  mutton, 
lich  he  told  me  were  just  two  days  provision  for 
&  turtles;  for  that  each  of  them  consumed  a  leg 

mutton  every  day.  He  then  carried  me  into 
e  house,  and  showing  me  some  blankets  of  a  par- 
ular  sort,  *  These,'  says  he,  *  are  what  the  tur- 
I  lie  in  o'nights :  they  are  particularly  adapted  to 
is  use;  I  have  established  a  manufacture  of  them 

the  West-Indies.  But  since  you  are  curious  in 
ese  matters,'  continued  he,  '  I'll  show  you  some 
ore  of  my  inventions.'  Immediately  he  unlocked 
drawer,  and  produced  as  many  fine  saws,  chisels, 
id  instruments  of  different  contrivances,  as  would 
ive  made  a  figure  in  the  apparatus  of  an  ana- 
►migt.  One  was  destined  to  start  a  rib ;  another 
^scrape  the  callipash;  the  third  to  disjoint  the 
niehrcB  of  the  back-bone  ;  with  many  others,  for 
urposes  which  I  could  not  remember.    The  next 
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ficene  of  wonder  was  the  kitchen,  in  whidi  wai  A 
oven,  that  had  been  rebuilt  with  a  mouth  oft  ^ 
most  UDCommon  capacity,  on  purpose  for  the  it* 
coption  of  an  enormous  turtle,  which  was  to  bl 
drest  that  very  day,  and  which  my  friend  inainsd 
I  should  stay  to  partake  pf.  I  would  gladly  hitt 
been  excused;  but  he  would  not  be  denied;  pnH 
posing  a  particular  pleasure  in  entertaining  a  ncv 
Deginner,  and  assuring  me,  that  if  I  should  not 
happen  to  like  it,  I  need  not  fear  the  findlne  loia^ 
thing  to  make  out  a  dinner;  for  that  his  wift^ 
though  she  knew  ih  would  give  him  the  greatMt 
pleasure  in  the  world,  could  never  be  prevailed  oa 
to  taste  a  single  morsel  of  turtle.  He  then  carriel 
me  to  the  fish,  which  was  to  be  the  feast  of  the  dif* 
and  bid  me  observe,  that  though  it  had  been  col 
in  two  full  twenty  hours,  it  was  still  alive*  Thb 
was  indeed  a  melancholy  truth  ;  for  I  could  phunlj 
observe  a  tremulous  motion  almost  continuafly  agi- 
tating it,  with,  now  and  then,  more  distinguin- 
able  throbbings.  While  I  was  examining  these  ftfait 
indications  of  sensibility,  a  jolly  negro  wench*  ob- 
serving me,  came  up  with  a  handful  of  salt,  whicb 
she  sprinkled  all  over  the  creature.    This  instantly 

{>roduced  such  violent  convulsions,  that  I  was  no 
onger  able  to  look  upon  a  scene  of  so  much  hor- 
ror, and  ran  shuddering  out  of  the  kitchen.  My 
friend  endeavoured  to  satisfy  me,  by  saying  tbit 
the  head  and  heart  had  been  cut  in  pieces  twenty 
hours  before ;  and  that  the  whole  was  that  instant, 
to  be  plunged  in  boiling  water :  but  it  required 
some  reflection,  and  more,  or  perhaps  less  philo- 
sophy than  I  am  master  of,  to  reconcile  such  ap- 
pearances to  human  feelings*  I  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  discourse,  by  asking  what  news  ?  He  an- 
swered, *  There  is  a  fleet  arrrived  from  the  West- 
Indies/    He  then  shook  his  head,  and  looked  so* 
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mm ;  and  after  a  suspense,  which  gave  room  for 
aelancholy  apprehensions,  lamented  that  they  had 
leen  very  unfortunate  the  last  voyage,  and  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  cargo  of  turtles.  He  pro- 
xeded  to  inform  me  of  the  various  methods  which 
kad  been  tried  for  bringing  over  this  animal  in  a 
leilthy  state;  for  that  the  common  way  had  been 
band  to  waste  the  fat,  which  was  the  most  esti- 
Bible  part;  and  he  spoke  with  great  concern  of  the 
aiscarriage  of  a  vessel,  framed  like  a  well-boat, 
ffaich  had  dashed  them  against  each  other,  and 
died  them.  He  then  entered  upon  an  explanatioQ 
if  a  project  of  his  own,  which  being  out  of  my 
my,  and  much  above  my  comprehension,  took  up 
lie  greatest  part  of  the  mommg.  Upon  hearing 
ht  dock  strike,  he  rung  his  bell,  and  asked  if  his 
wtle-clothes  were  aired.  While  I  was  meditating 
M  thu  new  term,  and,  I  confess,  unable  to  divine 
what  it  could  mean,  the  servant  brought  in  a  coat 
md  waistcoat,  whidb  my  friend  slipt  on,  and  fold- 
iag  them  round  his  body  like  a  night-gown,  de- 
diifed,  that  though  they  then  hung  so  loose  about 
Um,  by  that  time  he  had  spoke  with  the  turtle,  he 
dioold  stretch  themes  tight  as  a  drum. 

Upon  the  first  rap  at  Uie  door,  there  entered  a 
vfaoie  shoal  of  guests :  for  the  turtle-eater  is  a  gre- 
ririons,  I  had  aJmost  said,  a  sociable  animal :  and 
I  dM>iight  it  remarkable,  that  in  so  large  a  number, 
there  should  not  be  one  who  was  a  whole  minute 
hler  than  the  time ;  nay,  the  very  cook  was  punc- 
tial;  and  the  lady  of  tne  house  appeared,  on  this 
eitraordinary  day,  the  moment  the  dinner  was 
Mrved  upon  the  table.  Upon  her  first  entrance, 
Ae  ordered  the  shell  to  be  removed  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  table,  declaring  she  could  not  bear  the 
anell  or  sight  of  it  so  near  her.  It  was  immediately 
chaiged  for  a  couple  of  boiled  chickens,  to  the 
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great  regret  of  all  who  sat  in  her  nelghbourhoody 
who  followed  it  with  their  eyes,  inwardly  lamenting 
that  they  should  never  taste  one  of  the  good  bttk 
In  vain  did  they  send  their  plates  and  solicit  their 
share  ;  the  plunderers,  who  were  now  in  possesMA 
of  both  the  shells,  were  sensible  to  no  call  but  thll 
of  their  own  appetites,  and  till  they  had  satiifiel 
them,  there  was  not  one  that  would  listen  to  aw 
thing  else.  The  eagerness,  however,  and  desptuil 
of  their  rapacity  having  soon  shrunk  the  choilBt 
pieces,  they  vouchsafed  to  help  their  friends  to  tto 
coarser  parts,  as  thereby  they  cleared  their  mf 
for  the  search  after  other  delicacies;  boasting  aloijl 
all  the  while,  that  they  had  not  sent  one  good  bk 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

When  the  meat  was  all  made  away  with,  and  Mn 
thing  remained  but  what  adhered  to  the  shell,  oq& 
landlord,  who,  during  the  whole  time,  had  tikes 
care  of  nobody  but  himself,  began  to  exercise  Ui 
various  instruments ;  and  amidst  his  efforts  to  pio- 
cure  himself  more,  broke  out  in  the  praise  of  the  M- 
perior  flavour  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  he  was 
then  helping  himself  to,  and  for  the  goodness  of 
which  the  company  had  his  word. 

The  guests  having  now  drank  up  all  the  gravy, 
and  scraped  the  shells  quite  clean,  the  cloth  was 
taken  away,  and  the  wine  brought  upon  the  table. 
But  this  change  produced  nothing  new  in  the  con- 
versation. No  hunters  were  ever  more  loud  in  the 
posthumous  fame  of  the  hero  of  their  sport,  than 
our  epicures  in  memory  of  the  turtle.  To  give 
some  little  variety  to  the  discourse,  I  asked  if  Uiej 
had  never  tried  any  other  creature  which  might 
possibly  resemble  this  excellent  food ;  and  pro- 
posed the  experiment  of  an  alligator,  whose  scale! 
seemed  to  be  intended  by  nature  for  the  produc- 
tion of  green  fat.  I  was  stopt  short  in  my  reasoning 
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tlemao,  who  told  me,  that  upon  trial  of 
ator,  there  had  been  found  so  strong  a 
in  bis  flesh,  that  the  stomach  nauseated, 
d  not  bear  it;  and  that  this  was  owing  to 
musk,  which  is  always  discovered  in  the 
•JbBt  animal.  I  had,  however,  the  satisfac- 
erceive  that  my  question  did  me  no  dis- 
ith  the  company ;  and  before  it  broke  up, 
less  than  twelve  invitations  to  turtle  for 
ing  summer.  Besides  the  honour  herein 
.  me,  I  consider  these  invitations  as  having 
il  value  than  so  many  shares  in  any  of  the 
if  the  famous  South-sea  year ;  and  I  make 
t  but  that,  by  the  time  they  become  due, 
be  marketable  in  Change-alley.  For  as  the 
an  at  White's  have  borrowed  from  thence 
hod  of  transferring  the  surplus  dinners 
ley  win  at  play,  it  is  probable  they  will,  in 
n,  furnish  a  hmt  to  the  alley,  where  it  will 
as  common  to  transfer  shares  in  turtle,  as 
kher  kind  of  stock. 


IM-    THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1755. 


respondent  of  to-day  will,  I  hope,  forgive 
so  long  delaying  the  publication  of  his  let- 
U  I  can  say  to  this  gentleman,  and  to  those 
etters  have  lain  by  me  almost  an  equal 
f  time,  is,  that  no  partiality  to  any  per- 
e  of  my  own,  has  occasioned  any  such 
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<'  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

'*  My  highest  ambition  is  to  appear  in  the 

of  the  fair  sex  ;  nor  would  any  thing  flatter  i 

nity  so  much,  as  the  honour  of  standingy  i 

degenerate  age,  the  single  champion  of  thoie 

all  mankind  are  bound  to  defend.     No  time 

more  proper  for  this  kind  of  gallantry,  thf 

present ;  now,  when  the  graver  sort  of  dm 

continually  throwing  out  sarcastic  bints,  at 

if  not  open  invectives,  against  their  lovely  cii 

women ;  and  the  younger  and  more  spnght 

from  I  know  not  what  cause,  less  forward  thi 

in  their  defence^  Though  my  abilities  are 

means  equal  to  my  inclinations  for  their  ae 

give  me  leave  to  offer  to  you  and  your  politi 

11  ers,  a  few  thoughts  on  this  interesting  subje^ 

^  The  malice  of  wits  has,  from  time  imma 

attacked  these  injured  beauties  with  the  < 

of  levity  and  inconstancy  ;  a  charge,  applicfl 

deed  to  the  frailty  of  human  nature  in  gener 

^  by  no  means  to  be  admitted  to  the  parti cula 

judice  of  the  most  amiable  part  of  the  sj 

History  and  experience  inform  us,  that  eve 

ferent  country  produces  a  difierent  race  of  p 

the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 

complexion,  receives  a  colour  from  the  d 

which  they  are  born.     Yet  the  same  sentimi 

not  always  spring  from  the  same  soil.  Some 

particularity  of  genius  distinguishes  every  m 

nation.     From  hence  arises  what,  in  the  lai 

of  the  polite  world,  we  call  fashion ;   as  ▼) 

with  regard  to  principles  as  dress.     It  won 

in  these  days,  as  uncommon  and  ridicule 

profess  the  maxims  of  an  old  Englishmaiiy 

strut  about  in  a  short  cloak  and  trunk  hoset 
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Hune  vicissitude  of  character  takes  place  among 
Jie  ladies  ;  their  conduct,  however,  has  been  still 
ionsistent  and  irreproachable ;  for  they  have  always 
icted  up  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 

"  The  matrons  of  ancient  Rome,  though  as  re- 
■arkable  for  public  spirit  as  those  of  Great  Britain, 
rare  by  no  means  so  fond  of  public  diversions.  It 
ippears  from  a  hint  which  Horace  has  letl  us,  that 
ney  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  even  to  dance 
ipon  holidays.  In  this,  we  may  observe  they 
nddy  differed  from  those  Sabine  dames,  from  whom 
hey  derived  their  boasted  extraction:  for  so 
tnmgly  did  they  think  themselves  bound  by  the 
Vltrictions  of  fashion,  that  they  refused  to  imitate 
lieir  illustrious  ancestors,  in  that  very  circum- 
itancey  to  which  their  empire  owed  its  original. 

"  We  need  not  look  back  so  far  into  antiquity 
hr  inatances  of  this  kind ;  our  own  times  may  bet- 
ter supply  us.  Cruelty,  if  we  may  believe  the 
lofers  of  the  last  century,  was  the  reigning  passion 
of  those  tyrants,  to  whom  they  devoted  their 
beartSy  their  labours,  and  their  understandings. 
Ho  man,  I  presume,  will  cast  such  an  imputation 
on  the  present  race  of  beauties :  their  influence  is 
more  benign,  their  glory  is  of  a  more  exalted  na- 
ture :  mercy  is  their  characteristic.  It  would  be  a 
piece  of  impudence  to  assert,  that  they  do  not  in 
every  respect  excel  their  relentless  great  grand- 
mothers. Beauty,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  is  the  peculiar 
perfection  of  our  fair  contemporaries.  To  what, 
dien,  but  the  amiable  compassion  of  these  gentle 
creatures,  can  be  ascribed  a  kind  of  miracle,  a 
seeming  change  in  the  constitution  of  nature  ?  Till 
poetry  and  romance  are  forgotten,  the  miseries  o' 
wre  will  be  remembered.  Authors  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  not  scrupled  to  assure  us,  that  the 
lovers  of  their  days  did  very  frequently  forget  to 
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eat  and  drink  ;  nay,  that  thej  sometiiaes  proceeded 
80  far  as  to  hang  or  drown  themselves,  for  the  tab 
of  the  cruel  nymphs  they  adored.  Whence  co«H 
it  then,  that  in  an  age,  to  which  suicide  is  not  m^ 
known,  no  instances  are  to  be  met  with  of  ikil 
disinterested  conduct?  In  the  space  of  many 
I  do  not  remember  above  one,  and  that  one 
sioned  by  the  lady's  tenderness,  not  of  heart,  hA 
of  conscience.  JVIatter  of  fact,  therefore,  provM 
the  truth  of  my  assertion ;  our  goddesses  have  Ul 
aside  the  bloody  disposition  of  pagan  idols ;  ixm» 
much,  that  scarce  any  man  living  has  se^aalofsA 
bier  covered  with  cypress,  or,  indeed,  withsomodb 
as  a  willow  garland. 

'*It  were  ingratitude  not  to  acknowledge^  10 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  great  a  blessing.  Umi 
celebrated  inventors  of  modern  romance,  together 
with  the  judicious  writers  of  the  stage,  have  ths 
honour  of  being  the  deliverers  of  their  countrjiMHi 
So  ardently  have  they  pleaded  the  public  cauMli 
that  the  ladies  are  at  last  content  to  throw  up  dis 
reins,  to  accept  unmeaning  flattery,  instead  of  ten* 
xler  sighs,  and  admit  innocent  freedom  in  the  plsot 
of  distant  adoration.     They  have  learnt  to  indulge 
their  admirers  with  frequent  opportunities  of  gazing 
on  their  charms,  and  are  grown  too  generous  to 
conceal  from  them  even  the  little  failings  of  their 
tempers.     Nor  is  this  all;   while  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  these  gentlemen  has  found  the  way  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  fair  sex,  they  have  ani- 
mated the  resolution  of  others ;   for  by  them  are 
we  instructed  in  the  winning  art  of  modest  assu- 
rance, and  furnished  with  the  dernier  resort  of  in- 
difference. 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,  Sir,  that  I  speak  so 
warmly  on  this  subject,  when  you  are  informed 
how  great  a  share  of  the  public  felicity  falls  to  wj 
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,  Had  the  fashionable  polity  of  this  kingdom 
itinued  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  stood  a 
idred  years  ago,  I  had  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
brtunate  man  in  the  world.  No  heart  is  more 
ceptible  of  tender  impressions  than  mine,  nor  is 
resolution  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  the 
ihtest  attacks  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes.  Love, 
ik  as  he  is,  has  often  made  me  his  captive ;  but 
an  never  be  too  lavish  of  my  applause  to  those 
lerous  beauties,  who  have  been  the  authors  of 
pains :  so  far  have  they  ever  been  from  glory - 
m  their  power,  or  insulting  the  miseries  they 
aliened,  that  they  have  constantly  employed  the 
It  effectual  methods  to  free  me  from  their  fetters. 
their  indulgence  it  is,  that  I  have  arrived  at  the 
f-third  year  of  my  life,  without  the  encumbrance 
i  wife  or  legitimate  children  ;  that  I  can  now 
k  back  with  pleasure  on  the  dangers  I  have 
aped,  and  forward  with  comfort  on  the  peace 
L  qniet  laid  up  for  my  old  age.  This,  Sir,  is  my 
e ;  gratitude  prompts  me  to  publish  the  obliga- 
is  I  owe ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  take  this  opportu- 
f  of  paying  my  debt  of  honour,  and  at  the  same 
le  of  subscribing  myself, 

**  Your  constant  reader,  admirer, 

**  and  very  humble  servant." 
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AD  the  many  wise  philosophers  of  antiquity,  who 
•T€  10  often  and  so  justly  compared  the  life  of  man 
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riors  in  pursuit  of  his  superiors^  who  fly  froi 
with  equal  alacrity. 

Were  not  the  consequences  of  this  ridii 
pride  of  the  most  destructive  nature  to  the  { 
the  scene  would  be  really  entertaining, 
tradesman  is  a  merchant,  every  merchant  iii 
tleman,  and  every  gentleman  one  of  the  nol 
We  are  a  nation  of  gentry,  populus  generoti 
we  have  no  such  thmg  as  common  people  i 
us :  between  vanity  and  gin,  the  species  if  i 
destroyed.  The  sons  of  our  lowest  mechanii 
quiring  with  the  learning  at  charity-schod 
laudable  ambition  of  becoming  gentle-folks,  i 
their  paternal  occupations,  and  are  all  solicit) 
the  honourable  employments  of  tide-waite 
excisemen.  Their  girls  are  all  milliners,  m 
makers,  or  lady's  women  ;  or  presumptuooi 
ercise  that  genteel  profession,  which  used 
peculiarly  reserved  for  the  well-educated  dai^ 
of  deceased  clergymen.  Attorneys'  clerks  ai 
'prentices  dress  like  comets  of  drasoons,  kee] 
mistresses  and  their  hunters,  criticise  at  Hu 
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The  nobility,  who  can  aim  no  higher,  plunge  them- 
idves  into  debt  and  dependence,  to  preserve  their 
rank;  and  are  even  there  quickly  overtaken  by  their 
nimerciful  pursuers. 

The  same  foolish  vanity,  that  thus  prompts  us  to 
imitate  our  superiors,  induces  us  also  to  be,  or  pre- 
jeaA  to  be,  their  inseparable  companions  ;  or,  as 
Jie  phrase  is,  to  keep  the  best  company  ;  by  which 
I  always  to  be  understood,  such  company  as  are 
nuch  above  us  in  rank  or  fortune,  and  consequently 
leapise  and  avoid  us,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  our- 
elves  do  our  inferiors.  By  this  ridiculous  affecta- 
ion  are  all  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  all  the  ad- 
intages  of  friendly  converse  utterly  destroyed.  We 
lioose  not  our  companions  for  their  wit  and  learn- 
0^  their  good  humour  or  good  sense,  but  for  their 
lower  of  conferring  this  imaginary  dignity ;  as  if 
preatneaa  was  communicable,  like  the  powers  of 
he  loadstone,  by  friction,  or  by  contact,  like  elec- 
rid^.  Every  young  gentleman  is  taught  to  be- 
ieve  it  is  more  eligible,  and  more  honourable,  to 
lertroy  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  morals,  and  his 
inderstanding  at  a  gaming-house  with  the  best  com- 
lany,  than  to  improve  them  all  in  the  conversation 
if  the  most  ineenious  and  entertaining  of  his  equals: 
ud  every  self- conceited  girl,  in  fashionable  life, 
JMOses  rather  to  endure  the  affected  silence  and  in- 
Kilent  head-ache  of  my  lady  duchess  for  a  whole 
sveoing,  than  to  pass  it  in  mirth  and  jollity  with 
the  most  amiable  of  her  acquaintance.  For  since 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  my  readers,  who  have 
not  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  best 
pompany,  should  imagine  that  amongst  such  there 
is  ever  Uie  best  conversation,  the  most  lively  wit, 
the  most  profound  judgement,  the  most  engaging 
■Ability  and  politeness ;  it  may  be  proper  to  miorm 
du!m,  that  this  is  by  no  means  always  tho  case ; 
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but  that  frequently  in  such  company,  little  is  said, 
and  less  attended  to )  no  disposition  appears  either 
to  please  others,  or  to  be  pleased  themselves ;  but 
that  in  the  room  of  all  the  before-mentioned  agree- 
able qualifications,  cards  are  introduced,  endoed 
with  the  convenient  power  of  reducing  all  men's 
understandings,  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  to  an 
equality. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  this  race,  converted 
into  a  kind  of  perpetual  warfare,  between  the  good 
and  bad  company  in  thb  country,  has  subsisted  for 
half  a  century  last  past ;  in  which  the  former  bafe 
been  perpetually  pursued  by  the  latter,  and  fairly 
beaten  out  of  all  their  resources  for  superior  dis- 
tinction ;  out  of  innumerable  fashions  in  dress,  and 
variety  of  diversions ;  every  one  of  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  as  soon  as  occupied  by 
their  impertinent  rivals.  In  vain  have  they  armed 
themselves  with  lace  and  embroidery,  and  intrench* 
ed  themselves  in  hoops  and  furbelows :  in  vain  have 
they  had  recourse  to  full-bottomed  periwigs  and 
toupees ;  to  high  heads,  and  low  heads,  and  no 
heads  at  all :  trade  has  bestowed  riches  on  the  com- 
petitors, and  riches  have  procured  them  equal 
finery.  Hair  has  curled  as  genteelly  on  one  side 
of  Temple-bar,  as  on  the  other,  and  hoops  have 
grown  to  as  prodigious  a  magnitude  in  the  foggy 
air  of  Cheapside,  as  in  the  purer  regions  of  Grosve- 
nor-square  and  Hill -street. 

With  as  little  success  have  operas,  oratorios, 
ridottos,  and  other  expensive  diversions,  been  in- 
vented to  exclude  bad  company ;  tradesmen  bv 
enhancing  their  prices,  have  found  tickets  for  their 
wives  andf  daughters,  and  by  this  means  have  been 
enabled  to  insult  the  good  company,  their  cus- 
tomers, at  their  own  expense :  and,  like  true  con- 
querors, have  obliged  the  enemy  to  pay  for  their 
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defeat  But  this  stratagem  has  in  some  measure 
been  obviated  by  the  prudence  of  the  very  best 
companyy  who  for  this  and  many  other  wise  con- 
aderations,  have  usually  declined  paying  them  at 

Mia 

For  many  yearSy  was  this  combat  between  the 
good  and  bad  company  of  this  metropolis  perform- 
ed, like  the  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments  before 
hii  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  every  Friday 
nigbt  in  the  drawing  room  at  St.  James's ;  which 
WW  appears,  as  it  usually  fares  with  the  seat  of 
nr,  desolate  and  uninhabited,  and  totally  deserted 
oo  both  sides :  except  that  on  a  twelfth-night  the 
bad  company  never  fail  to  assemble,  to  commemo- 
rate annually  the  victories  they  have  there  obtained. 

The  good  company  being  thus  every  where  put 
to  flight,  they  thought  proper  at  last  to  retire  to 
their  own  citadels ;  that  is,  to  form  numerous  and 
brilliant  assemblies  at  their  own  hotels,  in  which 
they  imagined,  that  they  could  neither  be  imitated, 
nor  intruded  on.  But  here  again  they  were  griev- 
OQsly  mistaken;  for  no  sooner  was  the  signal 
given,  but  every  little  lodging-house  in  town,  of 
two  rooms  and  a  closet  on  a  floor,  or  rather  of  two 
doaets  and  a  cupboard,  teemed  with  card  tables, 
and  overflowed  with  company  :  and  as  making  a 
crowd  was  the  great  point  here  principally  aimed 
at,  the  smaller  the  houses,  and  the  more  indifferent 
the  company,  this  point  was  the  more  easily  effect- 
ed. Nor  could  intrusion  be  better  guarded  against 
than  imitation  ;  for  by  some  means  or  other,  either 
bj  the  force  of  beauty  or  of  dress,  of  wealth  or 
unpudence,  of  folly  enough  to  lose  great  sums  at 
P^y,  or  of  knavery  enough  to  win  them,  or  of 
■o«e  such  eminent  or  extraordinary  qualifications, 
^r  plebeian  enemies  soon  broke  through  the 
strongest  of  their  barriers,  and  mingled  in  the  thick- 
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est  of  their  ranks,  to  the  utter  destruction  < 
superiority  and  distinction. 

But  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  afii 
the  good  company  are  now  in  a  very  bad  situf 
yet  I  would  not  have  them  despair,  nor  perpet 
carry  about  the  marks  of  their  defeat  in  their  i 
tenances,  so  visible  in  a  mixture  o^  fierii  an 
jection.  They  have  still  one  asylum  left  to  f 
which,  with  all  their  advantages  of  birth  and 
cation,  it  is  surprising  they  should  not  long 
have  discovered ;  but  since  they  have  not,  I 
beg  leave  to  point  it  out ;  and  it  is  this :  that 
one  more  retire  to  the  long-deserted  forts  of 
British  grandeur,  their  princely  seats  and  ma 
cent  castles  in  their  several  countries  ;  and  1 
arming  themselves  with  religion  and  virtue,  1 
tality  and  charity,  civility  and  friendship,  bi 
fiance  to  their  impertinent  pursuers.  And  tl 
I  will  not  undertake  that  they  shall  not,  even 
be  followed  in  time,  and  imitated  by  their  infc 
yet  so  averse  are  all  ranks  of  people  at  pret< 
this  sort  of  retirement,  so  totally  disused  fro 
exercise  of  those  kinds  of  arms,  and  so  unn 
to  return  to  it,  that  I  will  venture  to  pre 
it  will  be  very  long  before  they  can  be  over 
or  attacked ;  but  that  here,  and  here  only, 
may  enjoy  their  favourite  singularity  unmol 
for  half  a  century  to  come. 
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THE   ART  OF  HAPPINESS. 

A  good  temper  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredi- 
9U  of  happiness.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
rork  of  nature,  and  must  be  born  with  us ;  and  so 
D  a  good  measure  it  is  ;  yet  sometimes  it  may  be 
icquired  by  art,  and  always  improved  by  culture. 
Umost  every  object  that  attracts  our  notice,  has 
1  briffht  and  its  dark  side :  he  that  habituates 
iinself  to  look  at  the  displeasing  side,  will  sour  his 
ispesition,  and  consequently  impair  his  happiness; 
hile  he  who  constantly  beholds  it  on  the  bright 
de»  insensibly  meliorates  his  temper,  and,  in  con-- 
squence  of  it,  improves  his  own  happiness,  and 
le  happiness  of  all  about  him. 

Arachne  and  Melissa  are  two  friends.  They  are 
oth  of  them  women  in  years,  and  alike  in  birth, 
)rtune»  education,  and  accomplishments.  They 
'ere  originally  alike  in  temper  too  ;  but  by  differ- 
Dt  management  are  grown  the  reverse  of  each 
ther.  Arachne  has  accustomed  herself  to  look 
•nly  on  the  dark  side  of  every  object.  If  a  new 
loem  or  play  makes  its  appearance,  with  a  thousand 
irilliances,  and  but  one  or  two  blemishes,  she 
li^tly  skims  over  the  passages  that  should  give  her 
)lea8ure,  and  dwells  upon  those  only  that  fill  her 
vith  dislike.  If  you  show  her  a  very  excellent  por- 
trait, she  looks  at  some  part  of  the  drapery  which  has 
been  neglected,  or  to  a  hand  or  finger  that  has 
been  leu  unfinished.  Her  garden  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful one,  and  kept  with  great  neatness  and  ele- 
gancy ;  but  if  you  take  a  walk  with  her  in  it,  she 
talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  blights  and  storms,  of 
ioails  and  caterpillars,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
Wep  it  from  the  litter  of  falling  leaves  and  worm- 
eaits.  If  you  sit  down  in  one  of  her  temples,  to 
«njoy  a  delightful  prospect,  she  observes  to  you, 
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that  there  Is  too  much  wood  or  too  little  v 
that  the  day  is  too  sunny  or  too  gloomy ;  th 
sultry,  or  windy  ;  and  finishes  with  a  long  har 
upon  the  wretchedness  of  our  climate.  Wbi 
return  with  her  to  the  company,  in  hopes  of  i 
cheerful  conversation,  she  casts  a  gloom  of 
by  giving  you  the  history  of  her  own  bad  bea 
of  some  melancholy  accident  that  has  befalh 
of  her  daughter's  children.  Thus  she  inse 
sinks  her  own  spirits,  and  the  spirits  of  all  a 
her,  and  at  last  discovers,  she  knows  not  wh] 
her  friends  are  grave. 

Melissa  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.  By  com 
habituating  herself  to  look  only  on  the  brigl 
of  objects,  she  preserves  a  perpetual  cheerf 
in  herself,  which,  by  a  kind  of  happy  cont 
she  communicates  to  all  about  her.  If  any  n 
tune  has  befallen  her,  she  considers  it  migh' 
been  worse,  and  is  thankful  to  Providence 
escape.  She  rejoices  in  solitude,  as  it  giT 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  herself;  andinsc 
because  she  can  communicate  the  happisc 
enjoys.  She  opposes  every  man's  virtues 
ip  failings,  and  can  find  out  something  to  cherii 

applaud  in  the  very  worst  of  her  acquain 
She  opens  every  book  with  a  desire  to  be  ' 
tained  or  instructed,  and,  therefore,  seldom  i 
what  she  looks  for.  Walk  with  her,  thougt 
but  a  heath  or  a  common,  and  she  will  dii 
numberless  beauties^  unobserved  before,  in  th( 
the  dales,  the  broom,  the  brakes,  and  the  varic 
flowers  of  weeds  and  poppies.  She  enjoys 
change  of  weather  and  of  season,  as  bringpn^ 
it  something  of  health  or  convenience.  In  a 
sation,  it  is  a  rule  with  her  never  to  start  a  si 
that  leads  to  any  thing  gloomy  or  disagree 
you  therefore  never  hear  her  repeating  he 
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grievances,  or  those  of  her  neighbours,  or,  what  is 
worst  of  ally  their  faults  or  imperfections.  If  any 
thing  of  the  latter  kind  be  mentioned  in  her  hear- 
kff  Ae  has  the  address  to  turn  it  into  enter- 
tunmenty  by  changing  the  most  odious  railing  into 
a  pleasant  raillery.  Thus  Melissa,  like  the  bee» 
nthers  honey  from  every  weed ;  while  Arachne, 
Juethe  spider,  sucks  poison  from  the  fairest  flowers. 
Hie  consequence  is,  that  of  two  tempers,  once 
lo^  nearly  allied,  the  one  is  for  ever  sour,  and  dis- 
tttufied,  the  other  always  gay  and  cheerful ;  the 
ODC  spreads  an  universal  gloom  ;  the  other  a  con- 
tiDoal  sunshine. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our  attention 
dnn  this  art  of  happiness.     In  conversation,  as 
wdH  as  life,  happiness  very  often  depends  upon  the 
digfatest  incidents.  The  taking  notice  of  the  bad- 
nets  of  the  weather,  a  north-east  wind,  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
agreeable kind,  shall  insensibly  rob  a  whole  com- 
pany of  its  good  humour,  and  fling  every  member 
of  It  into  the  vapours.    If,  therefore,  we  would  be 
happy  in  ourselves,  and  are  desirous  of  commu- 
aicatuig  that  happiness  to  all  about  us,  these  mi- 
Mtfue  of  conversation  ought  carefully  to  be  attend- 
ed to.     The  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  lengthen- 
h^  of  the  days,  thd  increasing  verdure  of  the  spring, 
toe  arrival  of  any  little  piece  of  good  news,  or,  what- 
ever carries  witJi  it  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  joy, 
ihall  frequently  be  the  parent  of  a  social  and  happy 
conversation.     Good  manners  exact  from  us  this 
legard  to  our  company.     The  clown  may  repine 
at  the  sunshine  that  ripens  his  harvest,  because  his 
tomips  are  burnt  up  by  it ;  but  the  man  of  refine- 
laent  will  extract  pleasure  froii  the  thunder-storm 
to  which  he  is  exposed,  by  remarking  on  the  plenty 
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and  refreshment  which  may  be  expected  ftm 
a  shower. 

Thus  do  good-manners,  as  well  as  good 
direct  us  to  look  at  every  object  on  the  brigh 
and  by  thus  acting,  we  cherish  and  improv 
the  one  and  the  other.  By  this  practice  it 
Melissa  is  become  the  wisest  and  best  bred  i 
living ;  and  by  this  practice  may  every  mi 
woman  arrive  at  that  easy  benevolence  of  tn 
which  the  world  calls  good-nature,  and  the 
ture  charity,  whose  natural  and  never-failin 
is  happiness. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper  than  w 
following  ode,  which  I  received  from  anothe 
respondent,  and  which  seems  to  be  written 
same  spirit  of  cheerfulness  with  the  above  e 

ODE  TO  MORNING* 


The  sprightly  messenger  of  day, 
To  heaven  ascending  tunes  the  lay, 

That  wakes  the  blushing  morn  : 
Cheer*d  with  th'inspiring  notes,  I  rise, 
And  hail  the  Power,  whose  glad  supplies 

Th'enliven'd  plains  adorn. 

Far  hence,  retire,  O  night !  thy  prais^ 
Majestic  queen  !  in  nobler  lays 

Already  has  been  sung  : 
When  thine  own  spheres  expire,  thy  name 
Secure  from  time,  shall  rise  in  fame, 

Immortalized  by  Young. 

See,  while  I  speak,  Aurora  sheds 
Her  early  honours  o'er  the  meads, 

The  springing  valleys  smile ; 
With  cheerful  haste^  the  village  swain 
Renews  the  labours  of  the  plain, 

And  meets  th*accu8t(ftn*d  toil. 
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Day's  monarch  comes  to  bless  the  year ! 
MHng'd  iZephyrs  wanton  round  his  car. 

Along  th*ethereal  road ; 
Plenty  and  health  attend  his  beams. 
And  truth,  divinely  bright,  proclaims 

The  yisit  of  the  god. 

Awed  by  the  ticw,  my  soul  reveres 

The  great  First  Cause,  that  bade  the  spheres 

In  tuneful  order  move : 
Thine  is  the  sable-mantled  night, 
Unseen  Ahnighty !  and  the  light. 

The  radiancy  of  Thy  love. 

Hark !  the  awaken*d  grove  repays 
With  melody  the  genial  rays. 

And  edio  spreads  the  strain ; 
The  streams  in  grateful  murmurs  run, 
The  bleating  flocks  salute  the  sun. 

And  music  glads  the  plain. 

While  nature  thus  her  charms  displays. 
Let  me  enjoy  the  fragrant  breeze, 

That  opening  flowers  diffuse ; 
Temperance  and  innocence  attend. 
These  are  your  haunts,  your  influence  lend. 

Associates  of  the  Muse ! 

Riot,  and  guilt,  and  wasting  care^ 
And  fell  revenge^  and  black  despair, 

Avoid  the  moming*s  light ;  ^ 

Kor  beams  the  sun,  nor  blooms  the  rose, 
Thdr  restless  passions  to  compos^ 

Who  virtue's  dictates  slight. 

Along  the  mead  and  in  the  wood. 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 

The  goddess  walks  confest ; 
She  gives  the  landscape  power  to  charm. 
The  sun  his  genial  heat,  to  warm 

The  wise  and  generous  breast. 

Happy  the  man  !  whose  tranquil  mind 
Sees  nature  in  her  changes  kind, 
And  pleased  the  whole  surveys  ; 

og2 
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For  him  the  mora  benignly  smiks* 
And  evening  shades  reward  the  toils 
That  measure  out  his  days. 

The  varying  year  may  shift  the  scenes 
The  sounding  tempest  lash  the  main, 

And  Heaven's  own  thunders  roll ; 
Calmly  he  views  the  bursting  stornit 
Tempests  nor  thunder  can  deform 

The  morning  of  his  soul. 


C.B. 
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Quis  nomis  hie  nostris  successU  setSbus  hotpe$f 
Quern  sese  orefsrens  ^— 

viso.  MM,  iv.  10> 


Although  I  profess  myself  a  zealous  advocate 
for  modern  fashion,  and  have  countenanced  some 
of  its  boldest  innovations,  yet  I  cannot  but  recdi 
my  approbation,  when  I  see  it  making  some  veif 
irregular  and  unjustifiable  sallies,  in  opposition 'to 
true  policy  and  reasons  of  state.  In  testimony  of 
the  perfect  quietism  I  have  hitherto  observed  in  thif 
respect,  I  defy  any  one  to  convict  me  of  havioff 
uttered  one  syllable  in  praise  of  the  good  roast  beo 
of  Old  England,  since  the  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
by  the  Creolian  epicures  totally  to  banish  it  our 
island.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  I  have 
been  lately  present  at  a  turtle  feast  in  person,  and 
have  at  this  very  hour  several  more  engagements 
upon  my  hands.  I  have  acquiesced  likewise  with 
great  and  sudden  revolutions  in  dress,  as  well  as 
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3: 1  have  submitted  in  opposition  to  the  clamours 
.  numerous  party,  to  dismantling  the  intrench- 
ts  of  the  hoop,  on  a  tacit  promise  from  my  fair 
itrywomen,  in  compliance  to  the  application  of 
rouDg  men,  that  they  would  leave  the  small  of 
eg  at  least  as  visible  as  before.  I  have  made  no 
:tion  to  their  wearing  the  cardinal,  though  it  be 
lit  of  popish  etymology,  and  was,  I  am  afraid, 
invented  to  hide  the  sluttishness  of  French 
bille.  Nay,  I  have  even  connived  at  the  im- 
tion  of  rouge,  upon  serious  conviction  that  a 
reman  has  an  incontestible  right  to  be  mistress 
T  own  complexion  ;  neither  do  I  know  that 
ive  any  pretence  to  subject  her  to  the  necessity 
lling  us  on  the  morrow,  the  late  hours  she 
inder  engagement  to  keep  the  night  before  ; 
nrance,  which,  through  the  extreme  delicacy 
r  natural  complexion,  could  no  otherwise  be 
lied. 

f  absolute  compliance  in  so  many  important 
ices,  will,  I  hope,  secure  me  from  any  imputa- 
if  prejudice  against  the  dominion  of  fashion, 
1 1  am  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  opposing, 
has  introduced  under  its  sanction,  one  of  the 
dangerous  and  impolitic  customs  that  was  ever 
;ted  into  a  commonwealth,  which  is  the  unna- 
and  unconstitutional  practice  of  Inoculation. 
ml  tendency  of  this  practice  I  have  such  un- 
irable  arguments  to  evince,  as  I  doubt  not  will 
li  it  our  island,  and  send  it  back  to  the  con- 
of  Circassia,  from  whence  one  could  hardly 
ct  a  lady  of  quality  would  have  been  so  wicked 
liave  imported  it. 

dust  first  premise,  which  is  not  greatly  to  its 
ty  that  it  is  of  Turkish  extraction :  and,  to 
:  as  a  man,  I  profess  I  dread  lest  it  should  be 
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a  means  of  introducing,  in  these  opera  dayi 
more  alarming  practices  of  the  seraglio. 

It  seei[ns  likewise,  by  the  bye,  to  strike  at 
lief  of  absolute  predestination ;  for,  as  a 
calvinist  gravely  remarked,  is  it  not  very  pr 
tuous  for  a  young  ladv  to  attempt  securing  no 
twenty  spots  in  her  face,  when  perhaps  it  i 
lutely  decreed  she  shall  have  two  hundred,  < 
at  all? 

But  to  my  first  argument*  The  world,  u 
ral,  for  I  pay  no  regard  to  what  the  authoi 
Persian  letters  asserts  to  the  contrary,  is  C( 
much  over-peopled ;  and  the  proofs  of  it 
metropolis,  we  cannot  but  visibly  remark, 
constant  labour  of  builders,  masons,  &c.  to 
habitations  for  the  increasingsupernumerarie 
inconvenience  has  in  a  great  measure  been]] 
prevented,  by  the  proper  number  of  people  wl 
daily  removed  by  the  small-pox  in  the  natun 
one,  at  least,  in  seven  dying,  to  the  great  ei 
convenience  of  the  survivors  ;  whereas  since 
lation  has  prevailed,  all  hopes  of  thinning  01 
pie  that  way  are  entirely  at  an  end ;  not  abc 
in  three  hundred  being  taken  off,  to  the  gn 
cumbrance  of  society.  So  that,  unless  we 
speedily  have  a  war  upon  the  continent,  we  1 
in  danger  of  being  eaten  up  with  famine  at 
thfough  the  multiplicity  of  our  people,  wb< 
have  taken  this  unnatural  method  of  Keeping 

My  second  argument  was  suggested  to  mi 
very  worthy  country  gentleman  of  my  acquaii 
whom  I  met  this  morning  taking  some  tresh 
the  park.  I  accosted  him  witli  the  free  is 
nence  of  a  friend  at  the  first  interview.  * 
brought  you  to  town,  Sir ! '  *  My  wife.  Sir',  at 
in  a  very  melancholy  tone,  ^my  wife.  It  had  p 
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e  first  four  years  of  our  marriage,  to  live 
bly  in  the  country,  and  to  employ  herself  in 
out  her  table,  visiting  her  neighbours,  or 
Dg  her  nursery:  and  if  ever  a  wish  broke 
sr  the  diversions  of  the  town,  it  was  easily 
I  down  again,  by  my  saying,  with  accents  of 
leaSy  My  dear  we  should  certainly  see  Lon- 
ia  spring,  but  ray  last  letters  tell  me,  the 
ox  IS  very  much  there.  But  no  sooner  had 
rd  the  &tal  success  of  inoculation,  than  she 
.  on  the  trial  of  it;  has  succeeded;  and  hav- 
led  my  old  valuable  argument  to  keep  her 
M>iintry,  has  hurried  me  to  town,  and  is  now 
dustriously  making  up  her  four  years  loss  of 
the  abbey,  by  entering  with  the  most  cou- 
I  spirit  into  every  party  of  pleasure  she  can 
f  partake  of. 

inference  I  would  make  from  my  friend's 
a,  not  that  the  nation  is  deprived  hereby  of 
mient  bugbear  to  confine  ladies  to  the  coun- 
1  abuse,  I  would  by  no  means  countenance ; 
show  only  to  our  sagacious  politicians,  who 
rching  for  more  important  reasons,  that  it  is 
itedly  owing  to  the  increase  of  inoculation, 
ar  with  the  number  of  convenient  turnpikes, 
many  of  our  worthy  country  gentlemen  have 
ted  their  hospitable  seats,  and  roll  away  with 
and  tranquillity  to  town,  to  the  great  dimi- 
of  country  neighbourhood,  and  the  insuffer- 
icumbrance  of  all  public  places  in  this  me- 

s« 

tber  ill  consequence  of  this  practice  I  have 
ced  more  than  once,  in  walking  round  the 
It  Ranelagh.  Beauties  are  naturally  disposed 
%  little  insolent ;  and  a  consciousness  of  su- 
charms,  where  the  possession  is  confirmed 
party,  is  very  apt  to  break  out  into  little  tri- 
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umphant  airs  and  sallies  of  haughtiness  towiirdi  \ 
those  of  avowed  inferiority  in  that  respect.  Hence  f 
that  air  of  defiance,  so  visible  in  the  looks  of  wtt 
finest  women,  which  in  the  last  ase  was  softened 
and  corrected  with  some  small  traits  of  meeknea 
and  timidity ;  while  the  unhappy  group  of  plain 
women,  who  bear  about  them  those  honourable 
scars  for  which  they  ought  to  be  revered,  can  scarce- 
ly meet  with  a  beauty  who  will  drop  them  a  courte- 
sy, or  a  beau  who  will  lead  them  to  their  charioti. 

Neither  do  I  think  it  for  the  advantage  of  a  com- 
monwealth to  be  overstocked  with  beauties.  Tbej 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  furniture  A 
public  places,  very  proper  objects  to  embellish  an 
assembly  room,  and  the  prettiest  points  of  view  m 
the  park ;  but  it  is  believed  by  some  that  your  plain 
woman,  whose  understandings  are  not  perverted  bj 
admiration,  make  the  discreetest  wives>  and  the 
best  mothers :  so  that  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of 
fit  and  ugly  women  to  act  in  these  necessary  capa- 
cities, this  modern  invention  for  the  preservation  of 
pretty  faces  ought  no  doubt  to  be  abolished ;  since, 
on  a  just  computation,  ten  fine  women  per  annum, 
which  wo  can  never  want  in  England,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  entertain  the  beau  monde  for  a  whole  sea- 
son, and  completely  furnish  all  the  public  places 
every  night  if  properly  disposed. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  laying  these  arguments 
against  inoculation  before  the  legislature,  in  hopes 
that  they  would  strengthen  them  with  their  autho- 
rity, and  give  them  the  sanction  of  a  law  against  so 
pernicious  an  invention :  but  I  was  discouraged  bj 
a  friend,  who  convinced  me,  that  however  just  I 
might  be  in  my  opinion,  that  our  people  were  grow- 
ing too  numerous,  and  in  the  cause  to  which  I  im- 
puted it,  the  pernicious  success  of  inoculation ;  yet 
It  might  be  impolitic  to  attempt  reducing  them  at 
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critical  season^  when  the  legislature  may  have 
rion  to  dispose  of  them  some  other  way.  He 
osed  to  me,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  sup- 
doe  this  growing  evil,  that  it  should  be  recom- 
led  to  some  zemous  and  fashionable  preacher 
mounce  his  anathemas  against  it,  which  would 
iiil  to  deter  all  ladies  of  quality  from  the  prac- 
of  it.  But  I  would  rather  propose,  that  a 
en  medal  should  be  given  by  the  college  of 
dcians  to  the  ablest  of  the  profession,  who 
Id  publish  the  completest  treatise  to  prove,  as 
rabtedly  might  be  proved, '  That  whatever  dis- 
>er  any  person  shall  die  of  at  seventy  years  of 
must  mfaUibly  be  owing  to  his  having  been  in- 
ated  at  seven :  and  that  every  person  who  has 
the  small-pox  by  inoculation,  may  have  it  after- 
li  ten  times  in  the  natural  way.' 
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v TAIGNE  tells  US  of  a  gentleman  of  his  country, 
ch  troubled  with  the  gout,  who,  being  advised 
Us  physicians  to  abstain  from  salt  meats,  asked 
Bit  else  they  would  give  him  to  quarrel  with  in 
extremity  of  his  fits ;  for  that  he  imagined,  curs- 
'  one  minute  the  Bologna  sausages,  and  another 
dried  tongues  he  had  eaten,  was  some  mitigation 
bis  pain. 

[fall  men,  when  they  are  either  out  of  health,  or 
tof  humour,  would  vent  their  rage  after  the  man- 
r  of  this  Frenchman,  the  world  would  be  a  much 
ieter  one  than  we  see  it  at  present.    But  dried 
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tongues  and  sausages  have  no  feeling  of  oar  dit- 
pleasure  ;  therefore  we  reserve  it  for  one  another; 
and  he  that  can  wound  his  neighbour  in  his  hmt 
or  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  his  family,  derim 
happiness  to  himself. 

I  once  knew  a  husband  and  wife,  who,  withoot 
having  the  least  tincture  of  affection  for  each  other, 
or  any  single  accomplishment  of  mind  or  person, 
made  a  shift  to  live  comfortably  enough,  by  con- 
tributing equally  to  the  abuse  of  their  acquaintance. 
The  consideration  of  one  another*s  uneasiness,  or, 
what  was  still  better,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
inflict  it,  kept  pain,  sickness,  and  misfortune  from 
touching  them  too  nearly.  They  collected  sm- 
rately  the  scandal  of  the  day,  and  made  themselVct 
company  for  one  another,  by  consulting  how  thef 
might  disperse  it  with  additions  and  improvemenlii 
I  have  known  the  wife  to  have  been  cured  of  a  ft 
of  the  colic,  by  the  husband's  telling  her  that  a 
young  lady  of  her  acquaintance  was  run  off  with  her 
father's  footman ;  and  I  once  saw  the  husband  lit 
with  a  face  of  delight  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  npoa 
my  bringing  him  the  news  that  a  very  particulsr 
friond  of  his  was  a  bankrupt  in  the  Gazette.  Their 
losses  at  cards  were  what  chiefly  tormented  them; 
not  so  much  from  a  principle  of  avarice,  ds  from 
the  consideration  that  what  they  had  lost,  others 
had  won ;  and  upon  these  occasions  the  family  peace 
has  been  sometimes  disturbed.  But  a  fresh  piece 
of  scandal,  or  a  new  misfortune  befalling  any  of  the 
neighbourhood,  has  immediately  set  matters  right, 
and  made  them  the  happiest  people  in  the  world* 

I  think  it  is  an  observation  of  the  witty  and  in- 
genious author  of  Tom  Jones,  I  forget  his  words, 
that  the  only  unhappy  situation  in  marriage  is  a 
state  of  indifference.  Where  people  love  one  an- 
other, says  he,  they  have  great  pleasure  in  obliging; 
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od  where  they  hate  one  another,  they  have  equal 
Jeasure  in  tormenting.  But  where  they  have 
either  love  nor  hatred,  and  of  consequence  no  de- 
ire  either  to  please  or  plague,  there  can  be  no  such 
ling  as  happiness.  That  this  observation  may  be 
ue  in  the  general,  I  very  readily  allow ;  yet  I  have 
istanced  a  couple,  who,  though  as  indifferent  to 
ich  other  as  it  was  possible  for  man  and  wife  to 
By  have  jet  contrived  to  be  happy  through  the  mis- 
irtunes  of  their  friends. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true  of  happiness,  that  it  is 
rincipally  to  be  found  at  home ;  and  tliereforc  it  is 
lat  in  most  families  one  visits,  one  sees  the  husband 
nd  wifCy  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the 
liseries  of  their  neighbours,  mutually  plaguing  one 
Bother :  and,  afler  a  succession  of  disputes,  con- 
"adictions,  mortifications,  sneers,  pouts,  abuses, 
od  sometimes  blows,  they  retreat  separately  into 
ompany,  and  are  the  easiest  and  picasantest  peo- 
le  alive. 

That  this  is  to  be  mutually  happy,  I  believe  few 
oarried  couples  will  deny ;  especially  if  they  have 
Ived  together  a  fortnight,  and  of  course  are  grown 
ired  of  obliging.  But  it  has  been  very  luckily  dis- 
M>vered9  that  as  our  sorrows  are  lessened  by  par- 
idpation,  so  also  are  our  joys ;  and  that  unless  the 
pleasure  of  tormenting  be  confined  entirely  to  one 
party,  the  happiness  of  either  can  by  no  means  be 
perfect.  The  wife,  therefore,  of  a  meek  and  tender 
disposition,  who  makes  it  the  study  of  her  life  to 
please  and  oblige  her  husband  ;  and  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  every  advantage  he  enjoys,  is  the  fit- 
test object  of  his  tyranny  and  aversion.  Upon  such 
a  wife  he  may  exert  himself  nobly,  and  have  all  the 
pleasure  to  himself;  but  I  would  advise  him  to  en- 
joy it  with  some  little  caution,  because,  though  the 
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weekly  bills  take  no  notice  of  it,  there  is  reall] 
a  disease  as  a  broken  heart ;  and  the  misforti 
that  there  is  no  tormenting  a  dead  wife. 
Happy  is  the  husband  of  such  a  woman :  f 

r!  less  a  man  goes  into  company  with  the  cod 

c  j  pleasure  of  having  left  his  wife  miserable  at 

his  temper  may  not  be  proof  against  every  ac 
he  may  meet  with  abroad ;  but  having  first 
discharged  his  spleen  and  ill-humour  upon  1) 
family,  he  goes  into  company  prepared  to  be 
ed  and  happy  with  every  thing  that  occurs : 
crosses  and  disappointments  should  unavo 
happen,  he  has  a  wife  to  repair  to,  on  whom  1 
bestow  with  interest  every  vexation  he  has  r 
ed.  Thus  it  was  honestly  and  wisely  said  by  1 
sergeant  of  seventy,  who,  when  his  oflSceraski 
how  he  came  to  marry  at  so  great  an  age,  ans^ 
^  Why,  and  please  your  honour,  they  teaze  m 
me  out  of  humour  abroad,  and  so  I  go  hoin 

h  beat  my  wife/    And  indeed  happy  is  it  for  8 

that  men  have  commonly  such  repositories  fo 
ill-humours  ;  for  I  can  truly  assert,  that  the  e 

^  the  best  natured,  and  the  most  entertaining 

know  out  of  his  own  house,  is  the  most  tyra 
master,  brother,  husband,  and  father,  in  the 
world ;  and  who,  if  he  had  no  family  to  ma) 
serable  at  home,  would  be  the  constant  distui 
every  party  abroad. 

But  I  am  far  from  limiting  this  particular 
lege  to  the  husband :  the  wife  has  it  sometin 
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I  with  her  superiority  of  birth ;  she  may  torment 
heart  with  jealousy,  and  waste  his  substance  in 
ing  and  gaming.  She  will  have  one  advantage 
over  the  male  tyrant,  inasmuch  as  she  may  car- 
ler  triumph  beyond  the  grave,  by  making  the 
dren  of  her  husband's  footman  the  inheritors  of 
fortune. 

liusy  as  an  advocate  for  matrimony,  I  have  en- 
id  into  a  particular  disquisition  of  its  principal 
iforts ;  and  that  no  motives  maybe  wanting  to  in- 
e  men  to  engage  in  it,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
w  that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  for  a  couple 
aitcarry,  since  hatred  as  well  as  love,  and  indif- 
nce  as  well  as  either — I  mean  if  people  have 
le  enough  to  make  a  right  use  of  their  friends' 
Ebitunes — is  sufficient  for  happiness.  Indeed  it  is 
1  to  guess,  when  one  reads  m  the  public  papers 
;  a  treaty  of  marriage  is  on  foot  between  the 
It  honourable  lord  Somebody,  and  lady  Betty 
ih-a-one,  whether  his  lordship's  and  the  lady's 
non  be  love  or  hatred :  and  to  say  truth,  it  is 
rery  little  consequence  to  which  of  these  pas- 
H  their  desire  of  coming  together  is  first  owmg ; 
eing  at  least  six  to  four,  that  in  the  compass  of 
lOnSi,  they  hate  one  another  heartily.  But  let 
;  this  deter  any  of  my  readers  from  entering  into 
r  state  of  matrimony ;  since  the  pleasure  of  oblig- 
;  the  object  of  our  desires,  is  at  least  equalled 
the  pleasure  of  tormenting  the  object  of  our 
srsion. 
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No.  129.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1755. 


I  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  the  following  misod*. 
laneous  letters,  unless  it  be  to  the  writers  of  thai{| 
for  so  long  delaying  their  publication. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


I 


"  SIR, 

^'  The  late  Earl  Marshal  applying  to  a  bookidhl 
at  Paris  for  some  English  books,  was  answered  tf 
the  Frenchman,  that  he  had  none  in  his  shopftf^ 
cept  une  petite  bagatelle,  called  the  Bible.  Totf 
readers  will  be  informed,  that  this  petite  bag&lJk 
as  the  bookseller  termed  it,  contains,  among  odNf 
matters,  some  little  treatises  of  eastern  wisdom,  an 
particularly  certain  maxims  collected  by  one  loaf 
Solomon,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  Prior'spoeM* 
Solomon  was,  as  captain  Bluff  says  of  Sapu^  > 
pretty  fellow  in  his  day,  though  most  of  his  maxiii 
have  been  confuted  by  experience.  But  I  onl^mib 
mention  of  him,  to  show  how  exactly  the  virtttOtf 
woman  of  that  monarch  corresponds  with  the  fiii 
lady  of  the  present  times. 

"  *  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman?'  saysSfib* 
mon.  By  the  way,  he  must  have  kept  sad  compiBfi 
or  else  virtuous  women  were  extremely  scarce  » 
those  days ;  for  it  will  be  no  boast  to  say  that  fiv* 
thousand  virtuous  women  may  be  assembled  at  isf 
time  in  this  metropolis,  on  a  night'&warning.  So* 
lomon  describes  the  character  so  that  itisnotea? 
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mistake  it.  *  She  bringeth  her  food  from  afar.' 
lat  is  to  say,  the  tea-table  of  the  virtuous  woman 
supplied  with  sugar  and  cordials  from  Barbadoes, 
d  with  tea  from  China:  the  bread  and  butter 
i  scandal  only  being  the  produce  of  her  native 
nntry.  ^  She  riseth  whilst  it  is  yet  night.'  This 
mot  literally  be  said  of  our  modern  virtuous 
men ;  but  one  may  venture  to  assert,  that  if  to 
B  while  it  is  yet  night,  be  the  characteristic  of 
tue,  to  sit  up  the  whole  night,  and  thereby  have 
occasion  for  rising  at  all,  must  imply  no  ordinary 
asure  of  goodness.  *  She  strengtheneth  her 
08.'  This  is  a  circumstance  of  some  delicacy : 
ch  mysteries  suit  not  the  vulgar  ear.  The  hus- 
id  of  the  virtuous  woman  may  say,  as  the  poet 
m  of  friendship  with  the  great,  expertus  metuit. 
hd  maketh  herself  covenngs  of  tapestry ;  her 
idung  is  silk  and  purple.'  This  plainly  indicates 
It  no  lady  can  be  consummately  virtuous,  unless 
»  wear  brocaded  silks,  and  robings  of  French 
broidery.  To  these  Solomon,  with  all  the  ac« 
racy  of  a  tire-woman,  adds  purple  ribands.  This 
nage  is  liable  to  misapplication ;  but  the  words 
16  maketh  herself  coverings,'  mean  not  that  a 
tnoos  woman  must  of  necessity  be  a  work-wo- 
rn;  to  make,  signifies  to  occasion  the  making  of 
J  tiling :  thus  a  person  is  said  to  make  interest, 
len,  in  truth,  it  is  not  he,  but  his  money  that 
ikes  the  interest.  Thus  Augustus  fought  battles 
'  proxy ;  and  thus  many  respectable  personages 
!get  children.  So  that  a  virtuous  woman  need 
»t  embroider  in  person :  let  her  pay  for  the  work 
e  bespeaks,  and  no  more  is  required.  ^  Her  hus- 
lod  is  known  in  the  gates.'  More  universally 
Kwm  by  his  relation  to  his  wife,  than  by  his  own 
une.  Thus  you  are  told  at  public  places,  *  That 
Mrs.  Such-a-one's  husband,  or  he  that  married 
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Lady  Such-a-one*'  *  He  sitteth  among  the  ddea 
of  the  land.'  At  White's,  where  the  elders  of  4e 
land  assemble  themselves. 

'*  Let  me  add  one  more  instance  of  the  similitill 
between  a  fine  lady  and  the  virtuous  woman  of  8^ 
lomon,  and  I  have  done.  When  a  lady  reCam 
home,  at  five  in  the  morning,  from  the  noctniMl 
mysteries  of  brag,  how  must  the  heart  of  her  1» 
band  exult,  when  he  sees  her  flambeaux  riiaDim 
the  light  of  the  sun !  May  he  not  cry  out  in  thi 
words  of  the  eastern  monarch,  *  Blessed  is  tl^  viv" 
tuous  woman ;  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  iii|^?^ 

*<  I  am,  SIB,  ^: 

**  Your  most  humble  servant 

"  TO  MR.  VITZ-ADAM, 

"  I  HAVE  had  the  honour  of  sittbg  in  the  thni 
last  parliaments :  for  as  it  was  always  my  opuM 
that  an  honest  man  should  sacrifice  every  privirta 
consideration  to  the  service  of  his  country,  I  spam 
no  expense  at  my  elections,  nor  afterwards  to  sop- 
port  an  interest  in  my  borough,  by  giving  annuitia 
to  half  the  corporation,  building  a  town-hall,  i 
market-house,  a  new  steeple  to  the  church,  tog^hcr 
with  a  present  of  a  ring  of  bells,  that  used  to  itia 
me  with  their  noise.  To  defray  all  these  expense^ 
I  was  obliged  to  mortgage  my  estate  to  its  fill 
value,  excepting  only  two  thousand  pounds,  whki 
sum  I  took  up  against  the  last  general  election,  aaa 
went  down  to  my  borough,  where  I  was  told  thcrt 
would  be  an  opposition.  What  I  heard  was  true; 
an  absolute  stranger  had  declared  himself  a  can- 
didate ;  and  though  I  spent  every  farthing  of  ny 
two  thousand  pounds,  and  was  promised  the  votd 
and  interest  of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  tbe/ 
every  man  of  them  went  against  me,  and  I  lost  my 
election. 
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'  As  I  have  now  no  opportunity  of  serving  my 
ntry,  and  have  a  wife  and  seven  small  children 
naintain,  I  have  been  at  last  concerting  mea- 
3S  how  I  might  do  a  small  service  to  myself: 
08  there  are  many  worthy  gentlemen  at  present 
be  same  unfortunate  situation,  I  cannot  think 
,  better  expedient,  than  to  recommend  to  the 
[lament  at  their  next  meeting,  the  passing  an 
for  raising  a  fund  towards  the  building  and  en- 
ring  an  hospital  for  the  relief  and  support  of 
ayed  members.  I  mention  it  thus  early,  because 
ould  give  the  legislature  time  to  deliberate  upon 
b  a  proposal.  And  surely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  if 
loss  of  a  limb  shall  be  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
inest  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  service  to  this  pri- 
ge,  how  much  more  worthy  of  relief  is  the  dis- 
sd  patriot,  who  has  sacrificed  his  family  and  for- 
e  to  the  interest  of  his  country. 
'  Your  inserting  this  letter,  will  greatly  oblige, 

"  SIR, 

**  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  B.  D. 

*  P  S.  All  gentlemen  residing  in  town,  who 
re  lost  their  fortunes  by  former  parliaments,  and 
sir  elections  in  this,  are  desired  to  meet  on  Sa- 
rday  the  21st  of  this  instant  June,  at  three  o'clock 
the  afternoon,  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipe,  in  St. 
les's,  to  consider  of  the  above  proposal,  or  of  any 
tier  ways  and  means  for  their  immediate  support. 

"  N.B.  A  dinner  will  be  provided  at  nine-pence 
head." 

"  SIR, 

"  The  prostitution  of  characters,  given  in  behalf 
^bad  servants  has  been  long  a  grievance,  demaud- 

HUS 
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ing  the  attention  of  the  public.  Give  nielea?eto 
awaken  it^  by  a  specimen  from  my  own  expeiif 
ence. 

*'  Some  time  since,  an  old  servant  left  me,  upoi 
short  notice.  I  had  another  recommended,  as  len 
honest,  by  a  neighbouring  family,  whom  he  ha| 
served.  As  I  was  pressed  for  time,  I  took  him  npn 
that  single  qualification  in  lieu  of  all  the  rest;  oi 
relying  upon  the  repeated  assurance  of  his  intei 
grity,  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  him.  Ii 
some  little  time,  however,  finding  an  increiie^ 
expense  in  the  articles  under  his  particular  maxmg^ 
roent,  I  discovered  upon  observation,  that  the  ptfr 
quisites,  or  rather  plunder  of  his  province,  hadbeoi 
nearly  doubled.  His  dismission,  you  may  imagiDi^ 
ensued,  and  complaint  to  the  persons  who  had  Nf 
commended  him.  The  answer  was,  that  they  knsv 
him  to  be  a  sad  fellow,  by  the  tricks  he  had  plm( 
them ;  but  that  they  would  not  say  a  wora  or  ii 
because  they  thought  it  wicked  to  hinder  him  of  I 
place. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  conceive  it  to  be  bit 
a  wicked  world,  when  gentlemen  will  help  thiefCi 
and  robbers  to  get  into  people's  houses ;  and  I  dul 
take  for  the  future  a  bare  acquittal  at  the  OU 
Bailey,  as  a  better  recommendation  than  that  d 
such  a  friend. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 
'^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«  A.  B." 


The  abuse  complained  of  by  this  correspondeot 
is  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  passed  over  sligbtlft 
It  is  to  this  mistaken  compassion  that  the  disoraer7 
behaviour  of  servants  is,  perhaps,  principally  owing* 
for  if  the  punishment  of  dbhones^  be  only  achai^ 
of  placC;  which  may  be  a  reward,  instead  of  a  po* 
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It,  it  ceases  to  be  a  servant's  interest  to  be 
his  trust. 

irostitution  of  characters,  as  my  correspond* 
Is  it,  is  grown  so  common,  that  a  servant 
t  has  committed  the  most  palpable  robberj, 
ch  you  are  turning  him  out  of  doors,  and 
roiud  go  near  to  hang  him  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
HDposedly  in  your  face,  and  very  modestly 
ou  will  not  refuse  him  a  character,  for  that 

too  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  the  ruin  of  a 
nrant,  who  has  nothing  but  his  character  to 

on  for  bread.  So  away  he  goes,  and  you 
ly  so  very  worthy  a  gentleman,  as  to  assure 
:  person  who  inquires  about  him,  that  he  is 
,  diligent,  and  raithful  servant.  Thus  are 
i^tsary  to  the  next  robbery  he  commits,  and 
in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  deemed  little 
n  an  accessary  by  the  law :  for  the  servant 
lena  the  door  of  his  master's  house  to  the 
lat  plunders  it,  differs  from  you  only  in  the 
;  the  consequences  are  the  same. 
re  said  in  a  former  paper,  that  the  behaviour 
ints  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  that  of 
lasters  and  mistresses.  In  this  instance,  I 
3  it  does;  I  shall  therefore  conclude  this 
vith  advising  all  heads  of  families  to  give 
characters,  before  they  allow  themselves  to 
1  against  dishonest  servants. 
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**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

;if  your  first  World  made  its  appearance,  I 
it  entermg  into  what  is  called,  polite  life,  and 
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was  mightily  pleased  at  your  promising  to  direct 
young  maids  how  to  get  husbands.  I  was  then  joit 
eighteen,  not  disagreeable  in  my  person,  and  bj 
the  tender  care  of  indulgent  parents,  had  been  in- 
structed in  all  the  necessary  accomplishments  to* 
wards  making  a  good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a 
sincere  friend.  I  resolved  to  keep  strictly  to  all  the 
rules  you  should  prescribe,  and  did  not  doubt  but ' 
by  the  time  I  was  twenty,  I  should  have  choice  of 
admirers,  or  very  probably  be  married.  But,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  I  have  not  so  much  as  one  maiii 
who  makes  any  sort  of  pretensions  to  me.  I  am  it 
a  loss  to  account  for  this,  as  I  have  not  been  guOtJ 
of  any  of  those  errors,  which  you  and  all  sober  met 
exclaim  so  much  against;  I  hate  routs,  seldoii 
touch  a  card,  and  when  I  do,  it  is  more  to  oblise 
others  than  myself.  Plays  are  the  only  pubuc 
amusements  I  frequent ;  but  I  go  only  to  good  (wei^ 
and  then  always  in  good  company. — Don't  think 
by  good  company  I  mean  quality :  for  I  assure  yon, 
I  never  go  to  any  public  place  but  with  people  of 
unexceptionable  character.  My  complexion  is  of 
the  olive  kind ;  yet  I  have  the  assurance  to  shoir 
my  bare  face,  though  I  have  been  often  told  it  ii 
very  indecent.  However,  to  atone  in  some  measure 
for  this  neglect,  I  never  am  seen  without  a  hand* 
kerchief,  nor  with  my  petticoats  above  my  shoes* 
"  Though  my  fortune  is  rather  beyond  what  ii 
called  genteel,  I  never  run  into  any  extravagancy 
in  dress ;  and,  to  avoid  particularity,  am  never  the 
first  nor  the  last  in  a  fashion.  I  am  an  utter  enemy 
to  scandal,  and  never  go  out  of  a  morning  either 
to  auctions,  or  the  park.  If  by  chance  I  am  alone 
a  whole  afternoon,  I  am  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
spend  my  time,  being  fond  of  reading.  I  have  an 
aversion  to  coquetry,  yet  am  the  cheerful  lest  crea- 
ture living,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when 
joining  ixx  a  country  dance^  which  I  can  do  for  a 
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»Ie  night  together,  without  either  falling  in  love 
h  my  partner,  if  agreeable,  or  quarrelling  with 
I  if  awkward. 

'  Girls  mayuretend  to  deny  it,  but  certainly  the 
de  tenor  or  their  actions  leads  to  the  disposing 
hemaelves  advantageously  in  the  world.  Some 
about  it  one  way,  and  some  another :  all  of  them 
MMing  what  they  think  the  most  likely  method 
lucceed.  Now  I  am  sure,  when  they  pursue  a 
Mig  one,  that  nine  times  in  ten  it  is  owing  to  the 
a ;  for  were  they  to  admire  women  for  virtue, 
idencCy  good-homour  and  good  sense,  as  well  a« 
uityi  we  should  seek  no  other  ornaments.  The 
Q  ought  to  set  the  example,  and  then  reward 
•e  who  follow  it,  by  making  them  good  hus- 
idi.  But  instead  of  this,  they  make  it  their  bu- 
eu  to  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  girls  they  meet ; 
ich  when  they  have  effectually  done,  they  ex- 
im  against  the  folly  of  the  whole  sex,  and  either 
eat  us  of  our  fortunes  by  marrying  our  grand- 
ithersy  or  die  bachelors. 

**  Now  pray,  Mr.Fitz-Adam,  as  this  is  the  case, 
lat  encouragement  has  a  young  woman  to  set 
oat  improving  her  mind  ?  I  am  sure  in  the  small 
"de  of  my  acquaintance,  I  have  known  several 
Mnen  who  have  reached  their  thirtieth  year  un- 
iticed,  whose  good  qualities  are  such  as  would 
ike  it  difficult  to  find  men  to  deserve  them. 
"  In  public  places,  the  coquet  with  a  small  share 
'  beauty,  and  that  perhaps  artificial,  shall,  with 
le  most  trifling  conversation  in  the  world,  engross 
le  attention  of  a  whole  circle ;  while  the  woman 
r  modesty  and  sense  is  forced  to  be  silent,  because 
tie  cannot  be  heard.  Thus  when  we  find  that  it 
>  not  merit  which  recommends  us  to  the  notice  of 
bemen^  can  it  be  wondered  at,   that  while  we  are 
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desirous  of  changing  our  conditions,  we  try  eveqf 
innocent  artifice  to  accomplish  our  designs? 

**  As  to  myself,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  die 
married  state;  but  if  I  cannot  meet  with  a  msB 
that  will  take  me  just  as  nature  has  formed  mei  I 
will  live  single  for  ever ;  for  it  has  been  always  i 
rule  with  me,  never  to  expect  the  least  advantage 
from  the  possession  of  any  thing,  which  is  not  to  otf 
attained  but  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

*'  I  am  not  so  vain,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  as  to  ima^ 
gine  this  letter  will  merit  a  place  in  your  paper;  iB 
I  desire  is,  that  you  will  oblige  me  so  far  as  ta 
write  a  World  upon  the  subject;  and  might  I  ad- 
vise, let  the  women  alone,  and  apply  yourself  en- 
tirely to  the  reformation  of  the  men :  for  when  once 
they  begin  to  cherish  any  thing  valuable  and  pnae* 
worthy  in  themselves,  you  will  soon  find  the  wodnb 
to  follow  their  example. 

**I  am,  SIR, 
<<  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

"  M.  sr 


"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

"  You  have  often  animadverted  on  the  present 
fashionable  indecencies  of  female  dress ;  but  I  wish 
you  would  please  now  and  then  to  look  a  little  at 
home,  and  bestow  some  of  your  charitable  advice 
upon  your  own  sex. 

*'  You  are  to  know,  Sir,  that  I  am  one  of  three 
old  maids,  who,  though  no  relations,  have  re- 
solved to  live  and  die  together.  Our  fortune»> 
which  singly  are  but  small,  enable  us,  when  po^ 
together,  to  live  genteelly,  and  to  keep  two  nuu^ 
and  a  footman.  Patrick  has  lived  with  us  ne^ 
going  on  of  six  years,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  is  * 
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ber,  cleanly,  and  diligent  servant;  indeed,  by 
udying  our  tempers,  and  paying  a  silent  obe« 
ence  to  all  our  whims,  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
i  without  whims,  he  has  made  himself  so  useful, 
lat  there  is  no  doing  without  him.    We  give  him 

>  livery,  but  allow  him  a  handsome  sum  yearly 
r  clothes ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  till  within  this 
Bt  week  he  has  dressed  with  great  propriety  and 
scency ;  when  all  at  once,  to  our  great  confusion 
id  distress,  he  has  had  the  assurance  to  appear  at 
le  sideboard  in  a  pair  of  filthy  nankeen  breeches, 
id  those  made  to  fit  so  extremely  tight,  that  a 
it  curious  observer  might  have  mistaken  them 
ir  no  breeches  at  all.    The  shame  and  confusion 

>  visible  in  all  our  faces,  one  would  think,  should 
OjEgest  to  him  the  odiousness  of  his  dress ;  but  the 
!uow  seems  to  have  thrown  off  every  appearance 
f  decency :  for  at  tea-table,  before  company,  as 
rell  as  at  meals,  we  are  forced  to  endure  him  in 
his  abominable  nankeen,  our  modesty  all  the  time 
^gglii^g  with  nature,  to  efface  the  ideas  it 
coveys. 

**  For  the  first  two  days,  though  we  could  think 
)f  nothing  else,  shame  kept  us  silent  even  to  one 
toother;  but  we  could  hold  out  no  longer:  yet 
irfaat  to  determine  neither  of  us  knew.  Patrick,  as 
[told  you  before,  was  a  good  servant,  and  to  turn 
bim  away  for  a  single  fault,  when  that  fault  would 
in  all  probability  be  remedied  by  a  word's  speak- 
ing seemed  to  be  carrying  the  matter  a  little  too 
br.  But  which  of  us  was  to  speak  to  him  was  the 
pand  question.  The  word  breeches,  though  I  am 
prevailed  upon  to  write  it,  was  too  coarse  to  be 
pronounced ;  and  to  say,  *  Patrick,  we  don't  like 
that  dress,'  or  *  Pray,  Patrick,  dress  in  another 
nutoner,'  was  laying  us  under  a  necessity  of  point- 
Uf  at  his  breecheS;  to  make  ourselves  understood. 
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Nor  did  it  seem  at  all  adviseable  to  set  either  Betty 
or  Hannah  upon  doing  it,  as  it  might  pofiHiibly  dftv 
them  into  explanations,  that  niight  be  attended 
with  very  puzzling,  if  not  dangerous  conseqaenoeSi 
*^  After  having  deliberated  some  days  upon  tUl 
cruel  exigence,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  look 
whenever  Patrick  was  in  the  room,  nor  oarine  to 
shut  our  eyes,  or  turn  our  backs  upon  him,  for  feir 
of  his  discovering  the  cause ;  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  I  could  muster  up  courage  to  inform  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam  of  our  distresses,  for  we  constantly  take 
in  the  World,  of  which  Patrick  is  also  a  reader,  k 
might  be  a  means  of  relieving  us  from  this  perpe- 
tual blushing  and  confusion.  If  you  walk  abroad  in 
the  mornine,  or  are  a  frequenter  of  auctions,  yoM 
cannot  but  nave  taken  notice  of  this  odious  &8hioa 
But  I  should  like  it  better,  if  you  were  to  pass  yo« 
censure  upon  nankeen  breeches  in  genenu>  thui  lo 
have  those  of  our  Patrick  taken  notice  of  partica* 
larly;  however,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  your  own 
choice ;  and  whatever  method  you  may  take  to  dil* 
countenance  the  wearing  of  them,  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to, 

**  SIR,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  PRISCILLA  CROSS-*,TITCH.** 

The  case  of  this  lady  and  her  companions  is  so 
exceeding  critical,  that  for  fear  Patrick  should  bo 
backward  at  taking  a  hint,  I  have  thought  it  ths 
wisest  way  to  publish  her  letter  just  as  1  receiTod 
it :  and  if  after  this  day,  Patrick  should  again  pro- 
sume  to  appear  before  his  ladies,  cased  in  ma- 
keen,  I  hereby  authorize  Mrs.  Betty  or  Mrs.  Haa- 
nah  to  burn  his  breeches  wherever  they  can  fiad 
them. 

To  be  serious  upon  this  occasion,  I  have  oftoB 
looked  upon  this  piece  of  naked  drapery  as  a  ittj 
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iroper  part  of  dress ;  and  as  such  I  hereby  dc- 
re,  that  after  this  present  26th  day  of  June,  it 
11  be  a  capital  offence  against  decency  and  mo- 
ty,  for  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  seen  to 
ftr  it. 

!^.B.  All  canvas  or  linen  breeches  come  within 
I  act. 
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IB  conversation  happening,  a  few  evenings  ago, 
tarn  upon  the  different  employments  of  man- 
id,  we  fell  into  the  consideration  how  ill  the 
rious  parts  of  life  are  generally  suited  to  the  per- 
ns who  appear  in  them.  This  was  attributed  ei- 
er  to  their  own  ambition,  which  tempts  them  to 
dertake  a  character  they  have  not  abilities  to 
rform  with  credit,  or  to  some  accidental  circum- 
ince,  which  throws  them  into  professions  con- 
ury,  perhaps,  both  to  their  genius  and  inclination. 
D  were  unanimous  in  blaming  those  parents,  who 
rce  their  children  to  enter  into  a  way  of  life  con- 
ny  to  their  natural  bent,  which  generally  points 
It  the  employment  that  is  best  adapted  to  their 
ipacities.  To  this  we  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
le  slow  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  frequent 
Hares  and  miscarriages  of  life,  and  many  of  those 
eiperate  acts  which  are  often  the  consequences  of 
mn. 

This  conversation  carried  us  through  the  great- 
it  part  of  the  evening,  till  the  company  broke  up 
nd  retired  to  rest.    But  the  weather  being  hot, 

VOL.  XXIII.  J  I 
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and  my  senses  perfectly  awake,,  I  found  it  impoi- 
sible  to  give  way  to  sleep  ;  so  that  my  thougfall  ' 
soon  returned  to  the  late  subject  of  the  eTening'i 
entertainment.  I  recollected  many  instances  rf 
this  misapplication  of  parts,  and  compassionafeel 
the  unhappy  effects  ot  it.  I  reflected  that  as  al 
men  have  different  ideas  of  pleasures  and  honoiii% 
different  views,  inclinations,  and  capacities ;  yet  al 
concur  in  a  desire  of  pleasing  and  excelline;  if  thrt 
principle  were  applied  to  the  proper  point,  aal 
every  one  employed  himself  agreeably  to  hisgO" 
nius,  what  a  wonderful  effect  would  it  soon  hitt 
in  the  world  !  With  how  swift  a  progress  wooU 
arts  and  sciences  grow  up  to  perfection  !  And  to 
what  an  amazing  height  would  all  kind  of  kiKM^ 
ledge  soon  be  carried !  Men  would  no  longer  dmdgl 
on  with  distaste  and  murmuring  in  a  study  tiMf 
abhor ;  but  every  one  would  pursue  with  cheff* 
fulness  his  proper  calling ;  business  would  becoat 
the  highest  pleasure ;  diligence  would  be  too  uni- 
versal to  be  esteemed  a  virtue ;  and  no  man  wooU 
be  ashamed  of  an  employment,  in  which  he  ip* 
peared  to  advantage. 

While  my  mind  hung  upon  these  reflection!)  I 
imperceptibly  dropt  asleep.  But  m}'  imaginatiot 
surviving  my  reason,  I  soon  entered  into  a  dretlH 
which,  though  mixed  with  wild  flights  and  sbtot' 
dities,  bore  some  analogy  to  my  waking  thougbtii 

I  fancied  myself  still  reflecting  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, when  I  was  suddenly  snatched  up  into  the  aiti 
and  presently  found  myself  on  the  poet's  Olympfllt 
at  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter ;  who  told  me,  thit 
he  approved  my  thoughts,  and  would  make  id 
immediate  experiment  of  the  change  I  had  bees 
wishing  for. 

He  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  tbtf 
I  perceived  a  strange  hurry  and  confusion  in  tb^ 
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^er  world ;  all  mankind  was  in  motion,  preparing 
obey  the  tremendous  nod. 
\iiiltitude8  of  the  nobility  began  to  strip  them- 
768  of  their  robes  and  coronets,  and  to  act  in 
i  different  capacities  of  horse  jockeys,  coachmen, 
lors,  fiddlers,  and  merry-andrews.  I  distinguished 

0  or  three  great  personages,  who  had  dressed 
smselves  in  white  waistcoats,  and  with  napkit^s 
apped  about  their  heads,  and  aprons  tucked  round 
»r  waists,  were  busied  in  several  great  kitchens, 
Jdng  considerable  improvements  in  the  noble  art 
cookery.  A  few  of  this  illustrious  rank,  without 
itting  their  honourable  distinctions,  applied  them- 
Tes  to  enlarging  the  discoveries,  enlightening  the 
derstandings,  rectifying  the  judgements,  refining 
B  tastes,  polishing  the  manners,  improving  the 
arts,  and  by  all  possible  methods  promoting  the 
terests,  of  their  fellow-creatures* 

1  saw  reverend  prelates,  who,  tearing  off  their 
im,  put  themselves  into  red  coats,  and  soon  ob- 
ined  triumphs  and  ovations ;  while  others  dwin- 
ed  into  parish  clerks,  and  village  pedagogues. 
at  I  observed  with  pleasure  several  of  that  sacred 
xler  in  my  own  country,  who  appeared  calm  and 
nchanged  amidst  the  general  bustle,  and  seemed 
» be  designed  originally  to  do  honour  to  their  ex- 
ited stations. 

There  were  several  grave  old  men,  who  threw  off 
lieir  scarlet  robes,  and  retired  to  reh'gious  houses, 
nw  with  wonder  some  of  these  deserted  robes  put 
n  by  private  gentlemen,  who,  lost  in  retirement  and 
nerve,  were  little  imagined  to  be  qualified  for  such 
nportant  posts.  But  what  more  astonished  me 
fW  to  see  men  of  military  rank  throwing  away 
bcir  regimentals,  and  appearing  with  much  better 
jrace  in  longer  suits  of  scarlet.  Some  gentlemen 
rfthe  robe,  whom  I  had  always  regarded  with  re- 

I  i2 
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spect  and  reverence,  seemed  now.  more  awful  and 
respectable  than  ever :  one,  in  particular,  greatly 
surprised  me,  by  quitting  the  seat  of  judgement, 
which  he  had  long  filled  with  universal  applause,  tl 
I  saw  him  entering  a  more  august  assemblji  wi 
afterwards  passing  to  the  cabinet  of  his  prince,  froai 
whence  he  returned  to  the  great  hall,  wherefinti 
observed  him,  and  convinced  me  of  the .  extent  tf 
his  abilities,  by  appearing  equally  capable  in aU hi, 
employments. 

I  saw  in  a  public  assembly  a  junto  of  patrioli^ 
who  while  they  were  haranguing  on  the  corruptioB^ 
and  iniquity  of  the  times,  broke  off  in  the  middle 
and  turned  stock-jobbers  and  pawn-brokers*  A 
group  of  critics  at  the  Bedford  coffee-house  weM . 
in  an  instant  converted  into  haberdashers  of  malW 
ware  in  Cheapside.  Translators,  commentators,  aii 
polemic  divines,  made  for  the  most  part  very  good . 
cobblers,  gold-finders,  and  rat-catchers.  The  chap 
riot  of  a  very  eminent  physician  was  transformed 
all  at  once  into  a  cart,  and  the  doctor  to  an  ex- 
ecutioner, fastening  a  halter  round  the  neck  of  a 
criminal.  I  saw  two  very  noted  surgeons  of  my  ao-  ^ 
quaintance  in  blue  sleeves  and  apronsy  exiting  ] 
themselves  notably  in  a  slaughter-house  near  the  ': 
Victualling-office.  A  reverend  divine,  who  wai 
preaching  in  the  fields  to  a  numerous  audienceite* 
collected  himself  on  a  sudden,  and  producing  a  let 
of  cups  and  balls,  performed  several  very  dexteroBi 
tricks  by  slight  of  hand.  The  pretty  gentlenea 
were  every  where  usefully  employed  la  knottinf^ 
pickling,  and  making  conserves.  The  fine  ladiei 
remained  as  they  were  ;  for  it  was  beyond  even  the 
omnipotence  of  Jupiter,  withput  entirely  changing 
their  natures,  to  assign  an  office,  in  which  theywm 
be  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Several  princes  and  potentates  now  relieved 
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lemselves  from  the  load  of  crowns  and  sceptres, 
id  entered  with  good  grace  into  private  stations. 
thers  put  theaiselves  at  the  head  of  companies  of 
mditti,  formed  of  lawyers,  public  officers,  and  ex- 
wmen.  Their  prime  ministers  had  generally  the 
mour  of  being  their  first  lieutenants,  and  some- 
nes  enjoyed  the  sole  command ;  while  the  cour- 
?n  ranged  themselves  under  them  in  rank  and 
e.  But  with  what  heart-felt  pleasure  did  I  ob- 
rve  an  august  and  venerable  monarch,  surround- 
I  by  a  youthful  band,  with  the  most  amiable  coun- 
nances  I  had  ever  beheld!  He  wore  a  triple 
own  upon  his  head,  which  an  angel  held  on,  and 
rer  it  a  scroll,  with  this  inscription,  *  For  a  grate- 
I  and  affectionate  people/ 
The  shops  now  began  to  be  filled  with  people  of 
stinction ;  and  many  a  man  stept  with  a  genteel 
r  from  behind  the  counter,  into  a  great  estate,  or 
post  of  honour. 

The  nobility  were  almost  all  changed  throughout 
18  world :  for  no  man  dared  to  answer  to  a  title  of 
iperiority,  who  was  not  conscious  of  superior  ex- 
sUence  and  virtue. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  I  was  struck  with 
le  appearance  of  a  large  bevy  of  'beauties,  and 
ODien  of  the  first  fashion,  who,  with  all  the  perfect 
mfidence  of  good  breeding,  enshrined  themselves 
I  the  several  temples  dedicated  to  the  Cyprian 
'cmiB,  secure  of  the  universal  adorations  and  pros- 
itions  of  mankind.  Others  of  inferior  rank  and 
une,  very  unconcernedly  pursued  their  domestic 
birs,  and  the  occupations  of  the  needle  or  the 
sQette.  But  it  was  with  a  secret  pride  that  I  ob- 
BTred  a  few  of  my  dear  country-women  quit  their 
Irening-rooms  and  card-assemblies,  and  venture 
lito  the  public,  as  candidates  for  fame  and  ho- 

iiS 
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nours.  One  lady  in  particular,  forced  by  the  sacred 
impulse,  I  saw  marcning  with  modest  composure  to 
take  possession  of  the  warden's  lodgings  in  one  of 
our  colleges ;  but  observing  some  young  students  .j 
at  the  gate,  who  began  to  titter  as  she  approachedi 
she  blushed,  turned  from  them  with  an  air  of  pitj 
unmixed  with  contempt,  and,  retiring  to  her  belovei 
retreat,  contented  herself  with  doing  all  the  good 
that  was  possible  in  a  private  station. 

The  face  of  a&irs  began  now  to  be  very  mild 
altered :  all  the  great  offices  of  state  were  filled  wilk 
able  men,  who  were  equal  to  the  glorious  loid; 
which  they  accepted  for  the  good  of  their  coontijrf 
not  for  their  own  private  emolument.  Bribery  tfi 
corruption  were  at  length  happily  banished  fhw 
all  commonwealths;  for  as  no  man  could  bepn- 
vailed  on  to  accept  of  an  employment,  for  which  k 
was  not  every  way  qualified,  merit  was  the  oolj  .j 
claim  to  promotion. 

Universal  peace  and  tranquillity  soon  eosned* 
Arts  and  sciences  daily  received  astonishing  ia* 
provements.  All  men  were  alike  emulous  to  excel 
in  something ;  and  no  part  was  dishonourable  to 
one  who  acted  well.  In  short,  the  golden  age  of 
the  poets  seemed  to  be  restored. 

But  while  I  was  reflecting  with  joy  and  admin* 
tion  on  these  glorious  revolutions,  the  tumult  of  ft 
midnight  broil  awaked  me ;  and  I  found  mjrself  is 
a  worlds  as  full  of  folly  and  absurdity  as  ever  it  iru> 
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No.  182.    THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  1755. 


T  has  been  a  perpetual  objection  of  declaimers 
gainst  Providence  in  all  ages,  that  good  and  evil 
re  very  irregularly  distributed  among  mankind, 
lat  the  former  is  too  often  the  portion  of  the 
idous,  and  the  latter  of  the  virtuous.  Numberless 
ypotheses  have  been  framed  to  reconcile  these  ap- 
earances  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  Supreme  Being :  I 
tiall  mention  only  two  at  the  present,  as  they  have 
cen  employed  by  writers  of  a  very  different  turn. 
Some  of  these  writers  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
let,  but  endeavour  to  invalidate  the  conclusions 
aised  on  it,  by  arguments  from  reason  and  revela- 
km  for  the  proof  of  a  future  state ;  in  which  the 
eeming  and  real  inconsistencies  of  this  life  will  be 
idjusted  agreeably  to  our  ideas  of  a  moral  governor. 
!low  objectors  will  answer,  and  indeed  have  an- 
iwered,  that  arguments  from  reason  to  support  this 
ioctrine  are  extremely  inconclusive.  They  may 
lOow  it  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  just  analogy  to. 
presame  that  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
wUch  are  imperfectly  known  in  the  present  life, 
will  be  manifested  more  clearly  to  our  apprehen- 
Boos  in  a  future  one :  but  they  will  call  it  an  in- 
version of  all  reasonable  arguments,  to  conclude 
from  thence,  that  the  moral  attributes  will  be  dis- 
coverable in  another  state  of  being,  when,  by  a  con- 
fession of  the  fact,  that  good  and  evil  are  so  irre* 
gularly  distributed,  no  appearances  of  these  attri- 
butes are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  present  system, 
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that  book  of  nature,  from  which  alone  we  collect 
that  the  Author  of  it  is  good  as  well  as  wise.  Ai 
little  will  these  objectors  be  influenced  by  argo* 
ments  from  revelation.  To  prove  natural  religin 
by  revelation,  which  can  itself  be  erected  on  M 
other  principle,  they  will  call  but  fantastic  reasot* 
ing  in  a  circle.  Revelation,  they  will  say,  presoj^ 
poses  the  following  truths,  and  depends  upon  thor 
certainty ;  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  such  eri- 
dences  of  his  goodness  and  other  attributes  ared» 
covered  from  his  works,  as  in  reason  should  indnoe 
us  to  rely  with  confidence  on  those  oracles  ddi- 
vered  to  us  as  his  word. 

Other  writers,  who  have  undertaken  a  defeocerf 
Providence,  attempt  it  in  a  different  manner.  ThiJ 
affirm  it  is  vain  presumption  to  imagine  man  tM 
final  end  of  the  creation,  who  may  be  formed  sub- 
serviently to  nobler  orders  and  systems  of  beiitft 
and  that  God  governs  by  general,  not  particoitf 
laws ;  laws  that  respect  our  happiness  as  a  comnrt- 
nity,  not  as  individuals.  But  the  same  objecton 
will  again  reply,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  idei 
of  a  being  infinitely  good,  to  conceive  him  detcff-  1 
mining  any  creature  to  misery,  however  inferior  ift  -^ 
the  order  of  general  nature,  or  however  formed  } 
relatively  to  superior  beings  and  systems.  They  wffl  i 
think  it  not  more  reconcileable  with  our  idea  of  ft 
Being  infinitely  wise,  to  imagine  him  incapable  tf 
accommodating  laws,  however  general,  to  the  in- 
terest of  every  particular.  They  will  desire  an  ef« 
planation  how  laws  can  respect  the  happiness  of  anf 
system,  which  are  supposed  too  generally  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  misery,  even  to  the  most  valuable  indi- 
viduals that  compose  it. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  the  government  rf 
God  by  general,  not  particular  laws,  seems  by  i^ 
means  to  have  been  attended  with  the  success  it 
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u  entitled  to :  and  it  appears  to  have  failed  of 
his  end,  not  from  a  defect  m  the  argument  itself, 
lut  either  because  it  has  been  ill  understood,  or  not 
Hirsued  to  its  full  extent.  When  unbelievers  de- 
Jaim  against  the  supposed  unequal  distribution  of 
hings,  they  in  consequence  condemn  the  general 
Mrs  from  which  they  proceed.  To  reply  then 
hat  God  governs  by  general,  not  particular  laws, 
I  a  repetition  only  of  the  foundation  of  their 
nmplaints,  not  an  answer  to  them.  There  is  an- 
ither  mistake  in  the  management  of  this  argument. 
a  the  consideration  of  the  excellence  of  human 
IWB,  we  are  not  content  with  viewing  them  in- 
rintically  in  themselves  ;  but  compare  them  witii 
he  particular  country,  temper,  manners  and  other 
Vcamstances  of  that  people  for  whom  they  are 
Dtended.  Now  in  the  consideration  of  divine  laws, 
w-  have  not  pursued  the  same  method  ;  and  for 
hit  reason,  among  others,  unbelievers  have  tri- 
uaphed  in  the  imagined  weakness  of  one  of  the 
Mmest  arguments  that  has  ever  been  employed  in 
he  noblest  of  causes,  a  defence  of  Providence. 

God  governs  by  general,  not  particular  laws, 
Mcause  the  former  alone  are  adapted  to  the  con- 
lition  of  human  kind.  In  this  imperfect  state,  we 
ire  entirely-  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of 
Jmhc  beings  which  surround  us.  We  are  ignorant 
iiMn  what  principle  or  internal  constitution  they 
lenve  a  power  of  operating  on  other  beings,  or  in 
i^hat  manner  the  operation  is  performed.  We  have 
DO  knowledge  of  causes  but  in  their  effects,  and  in 
those  effects  alone,  which  are  grossly  visible  to  our 
material  organs.  We  suppose  the  same  effects  in- 
variably produced  from  the  same  causes,  except 
where  a  miraculous  power  interposes,  and  super- 
Kdes  for  a  moment  the  general  course  of  nature, 
which  resumes  its  former  constancy,  when  the  su- 
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perior  influence  that  controlled  it  is  remoYed. 
Such  rare  exceptions  do  not  perplex  our  condud, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  general  rule ;  but  to  de- 
stroy this  general  order  as  frequently  as  t)w 
imagined  interest  of  individuals  seems  to  us  to  !•• 
quire  it,  is  to  confound  human  knowledge,  and,  is 
consequence,  human  action.  The  husbandmi 
commits  his  seed  to  the  ground,  with  a  presanp* 
tion  that  the  earth  retains  all  those  powers  whidl 
promote  vegetation.  He  concludes  that  theseaMH 
will  return  in  their  stated  order ;  that  the  sun  wil 
warm  and  invigorate,  where  it  shines,  and  showen 
cool  and  refresh,  where  they  fall,  as  in  andent 
times.  Certain  established  properties  in  matteri 
and  certain  established  laws  of  motion,  are  pre* 
sumed  in  the  meanest  mechanical  operation,  nftfi 
in  the  least  considerable  actions  of  our  lives. 

Let  us  represent  to  ourselves  such  a  system  d 
things  existing,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  an  objector  It 
the  present,  would  justify  our  conceptions  oft 
moral  Supreme  Being.    Let  us  imagine  every  de- 
ment  and  power  of  nature,  in  the  minutest  as  wdl 
as  the  greatest  instances,  operating  to  the  preser-   j 
vation  and  advantage  of  the  good ;    and,  on  tbe    i 
contrary,  concurring  to  produce  misery  and  de* 
struction  to  the  wicked.    The  good  man  inhabitt 
a  house  with  great  security,  whose  walls  dediM  * 
near  two  feet  from  the  perpendicular.     He  fiJh 
asleep  with  a  lighted  candle  at  the  bed-side,  aad 
the  flame  it  produces,  though  sufficient  to  consams 
the  dwellings  of  the  wicked,  plays  but  as  a  lambent 
vapour  on  his  curtains.     He  drinks  a  glass  of  aqtf 
fortis,  by  mistake,  for  the  same  quantity  of  cbaio' 
pagne,  and  finds  it  only  an  innocent  enlivener  of 
his  spirits.     The  heats  of  summer,  and  the  froiti 
of  winter,  occasion  the  same  agreeable  sensationi. 
Rich   wines  and   poignant  sauces  attenuate  lu> 
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ind  rectify  the  scorbutic  habit  of  his  body. 
I  roan,  on  the  other  hand,  experiences  very 
i  effects.  He  sits  frozen  with  cold  over 
3  which  communicates  warmth  to  the  rest 
Qmpany  at  the  extremity  of  the  room.  At 
time  he  scalds  his  fingers  by  dipping  them 
1  water.  A  bason  of  broth,  or  rice  milk, 
ites  his  brain.  He  acquires  the  stone  and 
ication  of  distempers  from  a  vegetable  diet : 
est  concludes  a  miserable  being,  by  passing 
n  arch  of  solid  stone,  which  his  own  iniqui- 
w  down  upon  his  head. 
18  rest  a  moment  to  express  our  admiration 
a  system,  and  then  inquire  how  the  bulk  of 
i,  neither  perfect  saints  nor  desperate  sin- 
ut  partaking  generally  of  the  qualities  of 
lall  regulate  their  conduct  in  conformity  to 
n  a  confidence  in  their  integrity,  shall  they 
houses  that  are  nodding  to  their  ruin ;  or, 
liBtrust  of  their  virtues,  be  afraid  to  venture 
▼68  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's?  Shall 
ictise  regularity  and  exercise,  as  wholesome 
life;  or,  indulging  themselves  in  indolence, 
every  day  gallons  of  claret  as  the  grand 
Shall  they  remain  undetermined  whether 
fcre  of  an -ice-house,  or  the  chimney  corner 
lore  comfortable  situation  in  the  Christmas 
I  ?  And  shall  they  retreat  in  the  dog-days 
shades  and  running  streams ;  or,  covering 
ves  with  surtouts,  hurry  away  to  the  sweat- 
008  of  bagnios  ? 

ich  inconvenient  conclusions  are  the  persons 
I,  whose  narrow  views,  and  narrower  pre- 
fiimish  them  with  complaints  against  the 
Dg  system ;  which  is  wisest  and  best,  be- 
ttest  for  mankind^  to  whose  wants  it  is  ac- 
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comTnodated,  and  to  whose  faculties  it  is  propor* 
tioned. 


No.  133.    THURSDAY,  JULY  17,  1755. 


There  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  a  man  plaoei 
so  high  a  value  upon,  or  that  he  parts  with  lo  re* 
luctantly,  as  the  idea  of  his  own  conseqoeiicfr 
Amidst  care»  sickness,  and  misfortune;  amite 
dangers,  disappointments,  and  death  itself,  hehoUl 
fast  this  idea,  and  yields  it  up  but  with  his  kirt 
breath. 

Happy  indeed  would  it  be,  if  virtue,  wisdoidb 
and  superior  abilities  of  doing  good,  were  thebifli 
of  our  consequence ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  we  ire 
generally  apt  to  place  it  in  those  very  qualidei  fa 
which  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  either  hate  cr 
despise  us.     The  man  of  pleasure  derives  his  COQ-  ; 
sequence  from  the  number  of  women  he  has  manA  ; 
the  man  of  honour  from  the  duels  he  has  fougbt; 
the  country  squire  from  the  number  of  bottles  l*  -j 
can  drink ;    the  man  of  learning  by  puzzling  J(M  i 
with  what  you  do  not  understand ;   the  ignortot    ] 
man,  by  talking  of  what  he  does  not  understaul 
himself ;  my  lady's  woman  by  dressing  like  a  ptf* 
son  of  quality  ;  and  my  lady  herself,  by  appearing 
in  clothes  unworthy  of  one  of  her  housemaids. 

Those,  who  in  tbeir  own  situations  are  unforto* 
nately  of  no  consequence,  are  catching  at  e^erj 
opportunity  that  offers  itself  to  acquire  it.  Tbtf 
the  blockhead  of  fortune  flies  from  the  conipiojr 
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that  would  improve  him,  to  be  a  man  of  conse- 
qaence  among  the  vulgar :  while  the  independent 
dtixen  gives  up  the  ease  and  enjoyment  which  he 
would  find  in  the  company  and  conversation  of  his 
eauals,  to  be  mortified  by  the  pride  and  arrogance 
or  his  superiors  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  be  a  man  of  consequence  at  his  return. 

I  remember  an  anabaptist  tailor  in  the  city,  who, 
to  make  himself  a  man  of  consequence,  used  to 
twtst  to  his  customers,  that,  however  silent  history 
bd  been  upon  a  certain  affair,  he  could  affirm  upon 
lii  credit,  that  the  man  in  the  mask  who  cut  off" 
kn^  Charles's  head,  was  his  own  grandfather.  I 
knev  also  a  shoe-boy  at  Cambridge,  when  I  was  a 
todent  at  St.  John's,  who  was  afterwards  trans - 
lorted  for  picking  pockets,  but  who  having  at  his 
return  commenced  gamester,  and  of  course  made 
limself  company  for  gentlemen,  used  always  to  pre- 
tee  what  he  had  to  say  with,  ^  I  remember  when 
i  was  abroad',  or  '  when  I  was  at  college.'  But  even 
i  more  ridiculous  instance  than  this,  is  in  an  old 
{Oitlewoman  who  has  lately  taken  a  garret  at  my 
inber's ;  this  lady,  whose  father  it  seems  was  a 
latice  of  the  quorum,  constantly  sits  three  whole 
loan  every  evening  over  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a 
irthing's  worth  of  cheese,  because  it  was  the  cus- 
om  of  her  family,  she  says,  to  dine  late,  and  sit  a 
ong  while.  This  kind  of  consequence  was  very 
iippily  ridiculed  by  Tom  Slaughter,  the  butcher,  at 
Newmarket.  Every  body  knows  that  Tom's  fa- 
her  was  a  gentleman  who  ran  through  a  very 
;ood  estate  by  cocking  and  horse-racing.  Tom 
leiDg  asked,  last  meeting,  by  one  who  had  known 
um  in  his  prosperity,  how  he  could  descend  to  so 
ow  a  calling  as  that  of  a  butcher,  answered,  '  why, 
rou  know,  sir,  our  family  always  took  a  pride  in 
oiling  their  own  mutton.' 

VOL.  XXIIJ.  K  K 
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That  this  affectation  of  consequence  is  the  moat  : 
ridiculous  of  all  vanities,  every  body  will  allow.  '■ 
But  where  men  of  real  worth  in  all  other  respectii  "* 
are  possessed  of  it,  or  where  persons  in  great  and  ; 
honourable  stations  render  tnemselves  and  their  ■ 
employments  contemptible  by  such  affectatioD|il  - 
is  then  seriously  to  be  lamented. 

Our  ancestors  derived  their  consequence  from 
their  independency ;  and  supported  it  by  their  in- 
tegrity and  hospitality.  They  resided  upon  their 
several  estates,  and  kept  open  houses  for  their 
neighbours  and  tenants.  They  exerted  themselTei 
In  deeds  of  hardiness  and  activity ;  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  modest  and  good  housewtfOlt 

'  T)iere  is  an  epitaph  in  Peck's  collection  of  en* 
rious  historical  pieces,  which,  as  that  book  is  but 
in  a  few  hands,  and  as  I  do  not  remember  to  hafB 
seen  it  in  any  other  collection,  I  shall  here  tran- 
scribe, that  our  gentry  of  the  present  times  maybe 
instructed  in  the  art  of  making  themselves  persooi 
of  real  consequence.  This  epitaph,  which  for  te 
natural  beauty  and  simplicity  is  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  was  written  in  queen  Elizabeth  s  titn^ 
upon  that  noble  and  famous  knight,  Sir  Thomai 
Scot,  of  Scot's-hall,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  who 
died  on  the  30th  day  of  December  1594«,  and  wai 
buried  in  Bradborn  church.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  sir  VVilliam  Kempe.  He  served  in  many 
parliaments  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  that  county* 
In  the  memorable  year  1588,  upon  the  councfl'* 
sending  him  a  letter  on  the  Wednesday,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
he  sent  four  thousand  armed  men  to  Dover  on  the 
Thursday.  The  inhabitants  of  Ashford  would  bate 
paid  the  charges  of  his  funeral^  on  condition  that 
his  corpse  might  have  been  buried  in  their  church. 


Here  lid  Sit  Thooui  Scot  by  name  ; 

Oh  bajM  Konpc  that  bore  him  ! 
Sir  lUynold,  wilh  ioai  kaigbti  of  tiine, 

Lyv'd  17110%  bdbre  him. 
II. 
Ki  wiefei  were  Bdier,  Hqmud,  B«erei 

Hii  h>ve  to  them  unfayned, 
He  lyred  Dyne  and  fifty  yeaie ;  | 

A^  leTenteeii  lowla  be  gayoed. 
III. 
Hia  fliM  wief  bore  them  ererie  one; 

Hie  vorid  might  not  have  myal  bet! 
She  vu  a  *«ie  paiagon. 

The  ladie  BucJieiat'B  lytter. 


No  matron  more  dixreter. 

She  atiQ  reteiynea  a  good  reporte, 

And  ia  a  great  bowsekepei^ 

Hei  bdng  call'd  to  rpecial  place. 
Did  what  might  beat  bdiove  him. 

Hie  Queene  of  England  gave  bim  grace; 
The  King  of  Heav'n  <iid  love  biia. 

His  men  and  tenaala  wail'd  the  daye> 

Hii  liinn  and  cuntrie  etied ! 
Both  younge  and  old  in  Kent  may  aaye. 

Woe  WDorth  the  days  he  died. 

He  made  hii  porter  ihut  his  gatei 
To  lycophania  and  briebora  ; 

Ada  ope  Ihem  wide  to  greate  estates, 
And  alsoe  to  hii  n^hbors. 
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VIII. 

His  hous  was  rightlye  termed  bal]^ 
Whose  bred  and  beef  was.  redie ; 

It  was  a  verie  hospitallf 
And  refuge  for  the  needie. 

IX. 

From  whence  he  never  stept  asid^ 

In  winter  nor  in  sommer. 
In  Christmas  time  he  did  provide 

Good  cheer  for  everie  comer.   * 

X. 

When  any  servis  should  be  donn, 

He  lyeked  not  to  l3mgar ; 
The  rich  wold  ride,  the  poor  would  nuu» 

If  he  held  up  his  fingar. 

XI. 

He  kept  tall  men,  he  rydd  great  hors  ; 

He  did  indite  most  finelye ; 
He  us*d  few  woords,  but  cold  discoars 
Both  wisely  and  dyvindyew 

XII. 

His  lyving  meane,  his  chargies  greater 
His  daughters  well  bestow^ ; 

Althogh  that  he  were  lefte  in  debt,^ 
In  fine,  he  nothing  owed  ; 

XIII. 

But  died  in  rich  and  hapie  states 
Belov*d  of  man  and  woman ; 

And,  which  is  yeat  much  more  than  that. 
He  was  envy*d  of  no  man. 

xrv. 

In  Justice  he  dyd  much  excell^ 

In  law  he  never  wrangled ; 
He  loov*d  reUygion  woondrous  well*. 

But  he  was  not  new  fangled. 

XV. 

Let  Romney  marsh,  and  Dover  say : 
Ask  Norborn  camp  at  leysuer. 

If  he  were  woont  to  make  delaye» 
To  doe  his  cuntrie  pleasure* 
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XVI. 

But  Ashford's  profiler  passcth  all, 

It  was  both  rare  and  gentle ; 
They  wold  have  pay*d  his  funerall, 

'Fhave  tomb*d  him  in  their  temple. 

XVII. 

Ambition  he  did  not  regard. 

No  boaster,  nor  no  bragger ; 
He  spent,  and  lookt  for  no  reward : 

He  cold  not  play  the  bagger. 
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f  a  fonner  paper  I  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
WB  must  be  general,  not  particular,  which  God 
iploys  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Let  us 
V  examine  a  little  particularly,  the  nature  of  the 
loplaints  which  these  laws  occasion,  and  consider 
w  far  the  existence  of  a  Providence  is  rendered 
x^arious  by  them. 

We  lament  that  happiness  and  misery  are  very 
3gularly  distributed  among  the  good  and  bad : 
1  yet,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  are  by  no 
ins  determined  in  questions,  very  necessary  to 
precisely  settled,  before  we  form  this  conclusion: 
what  is  the  final  and  proper  happiness  of  man  ? 
d  who  are  the  good,  and  who  are  the  bad,  that 
me  to  partake  of  it,  or  to  be  excluded  from  it? 
18  not  a  good  man  at  Rome,  who  is  a  good  man 
London.  Nay,  in  the  same  country,  this  sect 
>rei  him  as  a  saint,  whom  another  proclaims  a 
lister  of  darkness.  The  patriot  of  one  party  is 
rdbel  of  the  opposite  one.    The  happiness  then 
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or  misery  of  such  a  person  becomes  very  frequentlj, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  very  same  place,  bom 
an  argument  for  the  belief,  and  rejection  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

Again,  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfortunes  whidi 
afflict  us,  are  concluded  to  arise  from  the  action  of 
general  laws :  when,  in  reality,  they  proceed  from 
our  own  wilful  opposition  to  them,  and  refusal  to 
accept  them  as  the  measure  of  our  conduct    Ob- 
scure and  limited  as  human  reason  is,  it  is  sufficient 
to  discover  to  us  certain  desirable  ends,  and  cop 
tain  means  fitted  to  produce  them :  ends  not  to  be 
procured  by  the  application  of  different  means,  and 
means  not  adapted  to  procure  different  ends,  fbj- 
sical  causes  produce  physical,  and  moral  camci 
moral,  effects.    It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  invert 
this  order,  and  expect  moral  effects  from  phyiicil 
causes,  and  physical  effects  from  moral  causes*  ft 
is  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  virtues  of  aniit 
or  martyr  will  secure  us  from  the  dangers  of  a  vd 
or  precipice,  if  we  advance  to  them  with  a  bandigo 
over  our  eyes.     We  should  smile  at  the  countiy 
gentleman's  simplicity,  who  disbelieved  a  Pron* 
dence,  because  fox-hunting,  port,  and  tobacco,  were 
incapable  of  inspiring  him  with  the  genius  of  Mil- 
ton, or  because  he  was  unfurnished  with  the  sagto* 
ty  and  penetration  of  Locke,  after  a  dozen  yetfi 
attendance  to  every  debate  at  the  quarter-sessiooi* 
The  epicure  would  be  entitled  to  as  little  seiioni' 
treatment,  who  embraced  the  same  atheistical  tenet, 
because  his  streams  did  not  flow  with  burgundy 
and  champagne,  or  because  haunches  of  veiuioDi 
turtles,  and  turbots,  did  not  rise  as  spontaneouiy 
from  his  hot-beds,  as  mushi^ooms.    We  should  trcit 
such  characters  with  ridicule  ;  but  are  others  )e« 
ridiculous,  who  expect  effects  as  disproportionatt 
to  their  causes,  as  those  just  described.^  Should 
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le  wise  and  good  complain,  that  tlicy  arc  not  rich 
id  robust  like  particular  wicked  men ;  the  reply  is 
irious :  the  means  that  procure  wisdom  and  virtue 
'e?erydifierentfrom  those  that  procure  health  and 
chef.  Do  they  lament  that  they  are  not  in  posses- 
mof  those  external  advantages,  when  they  have 
iglected  the  natural  methods  of  acquiring  them, 
bich  persons  less  valuable  have  pursued  with  suc- 
m?  It  is  no  objection  against  a  Providence,  that 
oen  do  not  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
utles';  they  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  while 
is  in  their  power  to  receive  them  from  the  plants 
oper  to  their  production. 

Let  it  be  allowed  that  on  some  occasions,  with 
1  our  precaution,  the  order  of  nature  may  operate 
oar  disadvantage :  the  torrent  may  overwhelm, 
e  flame  consume,  or  the  earthquake  swallow  us  : 
ft  are  general  laws  to  be  condemned,  because  in 
iticular  instances  they  give  us  transient  pain,  or 
en  determine  our  present  state  of  being,  which 
By  have  contributed  to  preserve  in  every  period 
itf  and  on  which  not  only  our  happiness,  but  our 
ry  existence  has  depended  ?  It  is  a  necessary 
ndition  of  a  compound  substance,  like  the  ma- 
*ial  part  of  man,  to  be  subject  to  dissolution,  from 
uses  exterior  to  it,  or  united  with  its  constitution. 
968  a  more  convincing  argument  arise  against  a 
widence  from  its  dissolution  at  one  season  rather 
an  another  ?  or  from  its  dissolution  by  an  exter- 
1,  rather  than  an  internal  cause,  which  is  as  ef- 
Hoal  to  the  end,  though  less  precipitate  in  the 
3an8? 

Some  few  cases,  much  fewer  than  are  generally 
lagined,  may  possibly  be  stated,  where,  in  the 
esent  life,  the  moment  of  misery  to  a  faultless 
eature,  may  exceedingly  overbalance  the  moment 
'  its  happiness  ;  as  when  it  is  introduced  into  be- 
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ing  with  infirmities  of  body,  too  obstinate  for  tem- 
perance and  discipline  to  correct,  and  which  render 
It  insensible  to  every  enjoyment.  But  to  solve  tbeK 
appearances,  a  well-supported  revelation,  that  in- 
structs us  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  may  fit- 
ly be  applied :  for  though  revelation  cannot  sene 
as  a  basis  to  natural  religion,  on  which  it  is  only  t 
superstructure,  yet  it  may  be  extremely  useful  to 
reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  a  system 
discovered  to  be  good  by  arguments  of  another 
kind ;  and  reason  will  acquiesce  in  the  truths  it 
teaches,  as  agreeable  to  its  own  dictates. 

Afler  premising  these  reflections,  I  may  venture 
to  make  public  the  following  letter  from  a  veiy 
learned  female  correspondent. 

**  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

'^  It  has  been  some  surprise  to  me,  that  in  a  paper 
which  seems  designed  to  correct  our  judgement!, 
and  reduce  the  influence  of  fashion,  folly,  prejudice, 
and  passion,  you  have  never  confuted  a  principlet 
which  is  a  composition  of  them  all.  I  mean  the  bdief 
of  a  Providence.  It  answers  indeed  no  individual 
purpose,  except  to  countenance  the  insolence  of  oar 
parsons,  who  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  superiors.  I  was  early  initiated  in  that  fint 
philosophy,  which  explained  the  creation  by  a  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms.  An  infinite  number 
of  particles  varied  in  shape,  size  and  colour,  and 
embracing  each  other  in  all  possible  positionSf 
opened  a  scene  as  entertaining  to  my  fancy  as  it 
was  intelligible  to  my  understanding.  My  brother 
was  an  able  advocate  for  this  opinion  ;  and  his  sito- 
ation  in  a  gaol,  under  the  pressure  of  ill-healtb,  ]o0 
of  fortune,  reputation,  and  friends,  furnished  him 
with  copious  arguments  to  support  it.  A  maiden' 
aunt,  indeed;  who  had  the  management  of  mvedu- 
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cation,  was  perpetually  representing  his  principles 
•I  impious,,  and  his  arguments  for  them  as  absurd. 
She  insisted  that  his  misfortunes  could  be  ascribed 
to  no  other  cause  than  himself:  that  loss  of  repu- 
tation and  friends  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  want  of  common  honesty  ;  loss  of  fortune,  of  ex- 
trav^ance ;  and  loss  of  health,  of  debauchery.  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess  that  these  childish  reasons 
had  too  much  weight  with  me,  and  that  I  continued 
too  long  in  a  fluctuating  state  between  truth  and 
error.  I  thank  God,  however,  that  my  own  mis- 
fortunes have  taken  off  the  partial  bias  from  my 
mind,  and  opened  it  to  conviction  and  the  reason  of 
things.  My  beauty  impaired,  if  not  lost  by  the 
anali-pox,  the  death  of  a  favourite  child,  the  scan- 
tmess  of  my  circumstances,  and  the  brutality  of 
my  husband,  have  proved  beyond  exception,  that 
DO  moral  being  presides  over  us.  I  shall  not  trou- 
ble you  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  nonsense  em- 
ployed against  me,  as  before  against  my  brother, 
by  die  same  ancient  lady.  She  concluded  with  ob- 
lerviDg,  that  complaints  of  circumstances,  and  the 
brutality  of  a  husband,  came  with  an  indifferent 
grace  from  a  person,  who,  after  rejecting  so  jnany 
advantageous  offers,  escaped  from  a  window  with  a 
stranger  she  had  scarcely  seen.  You  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  my  judgement  on  this 
occasion  was  regulated  more  by  my  own  feelings, 
than  the  eloquence  of  my  aunt.  My  satisfaction 
is,  that  the  good  lady,  insensibly  to  herself,  seems 
now  becoming  a  convert  to  those  opinions,  which 
half  her  life  has  been  employed  to  confute.  Some 
iate  circumstances  have  indeed  staggered  her  or- 
thodoxy. She  has  made  a  new  discovery,  that  siie 
is  considerably  turned  of  seventy,  and  feels  the  in- 
firmities, which  accompany  that  season,  making 
basty  advances  to  her.     Her  father  confessor,  and 
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ancient  admirer,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  broke  bii 
leg  not  long  since,  and  received  other  coDtunooi 
not  yet  made  public,  by  a  fall  from  a  vicious  hone{ 
and  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  she  hn 
never  forgiven  the  insult  of  disputing  formerly  the 
precedence  at  church,  is  placed  in  a  rank  venrM" 
perior  to  her  own,  by  the  accession  of  her  husbanl 
to  an  estate  and  title,  to  which  he  has  been  pre* 
sumptive  heir  for  above  these  twenty  years. 

« I  am,"  &c 
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'*  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

^*  There  are  few  things  which  contribute  more  19 
mislead  our  judgements,  and  pervert  our  mordi, 
than  the  confusion  of  our  ideas  arising  from  the 
abuse  of  words.  Hence  it  hourly  happens  that 
virtues  and  vices  are  so  blended  and  disguised,  by 
taking  each  other's  names,  that  almost  the  worrt 
actions  a  man  can  be  guilty  of,  shall  be  attributed 
to  an  elevated  and  laudable  spirit.  Thus  the  moit 
extravagant  fellow  living,  who,  to  keep  up  an  o»* 
tentatious  figure  by  all  kinds  of  expense,  sets  hii 
country  and  conscience  to  sale,  shall  be  extolled 
by  all  about  him  as  a  noble  generous  soul,  above 
the  low  consideration  of  dirty  money.  The  high- 
mettled  blood,  who  debauches  his  friend's  wife  or 
daughter  ;  who  withholds  a  tradesman's  just  debt, 
that  he  may  be  punctual  with  a  sharper ;  in  short* 
who  dares  do  any  injury,  and  run  the  man  througb 
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tbe  body  who  shall  resent  it,  calls  himself,  and  is 
cdled  by  the  world,  a  man  of  gallantry  and  honour. 
Economy  is  put  out  of  countenance  by  the  odious 
word  avarice ;  and  the  most  rapacious  covetousness 
tikes  shelter  under  the  terms  prudence  and  discre- 
tioD.  An  easy  thoughtlessness  of  temper,  which 
betrays  the  owner  to  recommend  a  scoundrel ;  to 
laid  to,  or  be  bound  for  a  spendthriflt ;  to  conform 
vith  all  the  gallant  schemes  of  a  profligate  ;  to  heap 
fitrours  on  a  pimp  or  sharper,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
meritorious  friends  and  frequently  to  the  distressing 
iwife  and  children  ;  in  fine,  that  easy  disposition  of 
mind  which  cannot  resist  importunity,  be  the  soli- 
citor ever  so  unworthy,  is  dignified  with  the  most 
iffliable  of  all  epithets,  good-nature ;  and  so  the 
thing  itself  brought  into  disgrace  by  the  misappli- 
cttion  of  the  word. 

**  The  bare  mention  of  these  abuses  is  sufficient 
to  lead  every  thinking  reader  into  a  larger  catalogue 
of  the  like  kind.  Hence  it  is  that  falsehood  usurps 
the  place  of  truth,  and  ignominy  of  merit ;  and, 
though  this  may  have  been  the  complaint  of  all 

rand  nations  of  the  civilized  world,  yet  still 
dkeaters  and  the  cheated  are  as  numerous  as 
ever. 

**  I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the 
Kiperficial  and  mistaken  opinions  which  arc  almost 
muversally  received  of  two  gentlemen  in  a  neigh- 
boaring  county,  at  whose  houses  I  have  been  lately 
otertained,  and  whose  characters  I  shall  here  de- 
Koeate,  concealing  their  real  names  under  the  fic- 
titious ones  of  Sombrinus  and  Hilarius. 

**  Sombrinus  is  a  younger  brother  of  a  noble  fa- 
^Jy  whose  intrinsic  worth  having  been  descried 
and  valued  by  a  man  of  solid  sense  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, procured  him  the  happiness  of  his  only 
^ughter  in  marriage,  with  a  fortune  of  a  thousand 
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pounds  per  annum.     Sombrinus  is  a  man  of  extra* 
ordinary  natural  parts,  cultivated  by  much  reading 
and  observation :  of  nice  honour ;  sincere  in  his 
friendships,  which  are  but  few  ;  and  universally  ha- 
mane.     A  warm  lover  of  his  religion  and  country, 
and  an  excellent  justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  takes  infinite  pains  to  allay  bitterness, 
and  compose  quarrels.    Pious  himself,  a  regularity 
of  devotion  is  kept  up  in  his  family.  His  numerous 
issue,  to  which  he  is  rather  essentially  affectionate, 
than  fond,  obliges  him  to  economy,  though  his  na« 
tural   inclination  is  stronger  towards  dispensing 
riches,  than  hoarding  them.     His  equipage  and 
table  are  rather  neat  and  sufficient  than  sumptuous. 
Reasonable  people  are  always  welcome  to  him  ;  but 
the  riotous  find  their  account  neither  in  his  tem- 
perance, nor  his  conversation.  With  all  these  good 
qualities,  his  too  great  avidity  for  book  knowledge, 
his  penetration  into  men  and  manners,  and  his  ex- 
alted notions  of  reason  and  rectitude,  combining 
with  a  sickly  habit  of  body,  render  him  apt  to  be 
splenetic  or  silent,  upon  occasions  wherein  his  de- 
licacy is  grossly  offended.     Hence  the  much-in- 
jured Sombrinus  lies  under  the  calumny  of  being 
a  very  ill-natured  man,   among  all  those  who  have 
but  a  slight  acquaintance  of  him ;  while  even  his 
intimates,  who  see  him  at  all  hours,  and  in  every 
mood,    though  convinced  of  the  goodness  of  hu 
heart,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,    are  yet 
obliged,  when  contending  in  his  favour,  to  grant 
that  he  has  often  the  appearance  of  an  ill-natured 
man. 

"  Hilarius  is  a  downright  country  gentleman ;  a 
hon  vivant ;  an  indefatigable  sportsman.  He  can 
drink  his  gallon  at  a  sitting,  and  will  tell  you  he 
was  never  sick  nor  sorry  in  his  life.  He  married  a 
most  disagreeable  woman  with  a  vast  fortune,  whom 
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rever  he  contents  himself  with  sh'ghting,  merely 
ause  he  cannot  take  the  trouble  of  using  her  ill. 
the  same  reason  he  is  seldom  seen  to  be  angry, 
B8S  his  favourite  horse  should  happen  to  be 
ed,  or  the  game-act  infringed.     Having  an  es- 
I  of  above  five  thousand  a  year,  his  strong  beer, 
and  wine  cellar  are  always  well  stored ;   to 
ler  of  which,  as  also  to  his  table,  abounding  in 
ity  of  good  victuals  ill  sorted  and  ill  dressed, 
ry  voter  and  fox-hunter  claims  a  kind  of  right. 
roars  for  the  church  which  he  never  visits,  and 
itemally  cracking  his  coarse  jests,  and  talking 
It  to  the  parsons ;  whom  if  he  can  make  fuddled, 
.  expose  to  contempt,  it  is  the  highest  pleasure 
cao  enjoy.     As  for  his  lay  friends,  nothing  is 
re  frequent  with  him  than  to  set  them  and  their 
rants  dead  drunk  upon  their  horses,  to  whose  sa- 
iity  it  is  left  to  find  the  way  home  in  a  dark  win- 
s  night ;  and  should  any  of  them  happen  to  be 
nd  half  smothered  in  a  ditch  next  morning, 
ibrds  him  excellent  diversion  for  a  twelvemonth 
^r.  His  sons  are  loobies,  and  his  daughters  hoy- 
is  :  not  that  he  is  covetous,  but  careless  in  their 
ications.     Through  the  same  indolence,  his  bas- 
is, of  which  he  has  not  a  few,  are  left  to  the  pa- 
I ;  and  his  men  and  maid  servants  run  riot  with- 
;  control  for  want  of  discipline  in  the  family. 
!  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  any  interuption  in  his 
rth.    Tell  him  of  a  calamity  that  has  befallen 
f  of  his  acquaintance,  he  asks  where  stands  the 
ttle?  Propose  to  him  the  assisting  at  a  quarter  ses- 
Ds,  he  is  engaged  at  a  cock-match ;  or  should  he, 
Wigh  curiosity,  make  his  appearance  there,  ever 
lal  and  facetious,  and  equally  free  from  the  dis- 
tance of  passion  and  compassion,  he  will  crack 
joke  from  the  bench  with  the  vagrant  whom  he 
ttences  to  be  whipped  through  the  county,  or 
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with  the  felon  whom  he  condemns  to  the  galk 
Such  is  his  condescension,  that  he  makes  no  si 
iple  to  take  his  pipe  and  pot  at  an  alehouse  with 
very  dregs  of  the  people.  As  for  the  parliam 
though  his  seat  in  it  cost  him  very  dear  in  ho 
keeping,  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended  a 
his  attendance  there,  he  would  not  be  previ 
upon  to  quit  the  country  in  the  shooting  orhun 
season,  unless  forced  up  by  a  call  of  the  Ho 
In  fine,  it  is  an  invariable  maxim  with  him,  let* 
will  happen,  never  to  give  himself  one  monu 
concern.  Are  you  in  health  and  prosperity  ? 
one  is  readier  to  club  a  laugh  with  you ;  but  he 
no  ear  to  the  voice  of  distress  or  complaint.  ' 
business  of  his  life  is,  what  he  calls,  pleasure 
promote  this,  he  annually  consumes  his  large 
come,  which,  without  any  design  of  his>  may  1 
pen  indeed  to  do  some  good, 

And  wander,  Heaven  cUrected,  to  the  poor. 

^'  With  these  endowments,  there  are  at  least  i 
in  ten,  who  give  the  preference  to  Hilarius, 
lavish  on  him  epithets  of  the  worthiest,  the  nob) 
and  the  best  natured  creature  alive ;  while  Som 
nus  is  ridiculed  as  a  deadly  wise  man,  a  milk 
stingy,  proud,  sullen,  and  ill-natured.  Yet  Som 
nus  is  the  man  to  whom  every  one  flies,  wheD< 
there  is  a  demand  for  justice,  good  sense,  wb 
some  counsel,  or  real  charity :  to  Hilarius,  w 
the  belly  only  is  to  be  consulted,  or  the  time 
sipated. 

^'  Thus  are  the  thousand  good  qualities  of  S 
brinus  eclipsed  by  a  too  reserved  and  serious  i 
of  mind ;  while  Hilarius,  on  the  false  credit  of 
nerosity  and  good  humour,  without  one  sin^^ 
tue  in  his  composition,  swims  triumphantly  v 
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a  of  applause,  and  is  esteemed  by  every 
I  aoquaintance,  for  having  only  the  abilf- 
:omplete  voluptuary. 
not  dismiss  this  letter  without  lamenting 
ken  opinions  usually  received  of  charac- 
liese,  as  a  woeful  instance  of  the  depra- 
*  hearts  as  well  as  heads.  A  man  may  with 
priety  aver,  that  the  giant  who  showed 
r  a  shilling  last  winter  at  Charing- crossy 
(rr  respect  a  much  greater  man  than  Mr. 
>  had  the  misfortune  of  being  low,  crook- 
Bicted  with  the  head-ache. 
**  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader, 

''  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  W.  M.- 


,    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1755. 


*«  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

incumbent  on  an  historian,  who  writes 
f  of  his  own  times,  to  take  notice  of  public 
rkable  events,  so  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
M  of  a  writer  of  essays  for  entertainment 
ction,  to  mark  the  passions  as  they  rise, 
»t  of  those  especially,  which  appear  to 
the  manners  of  the  age  he  lives  in. 
ove  of  noise,  though  a  passion  observable 
s  and  countries,  has  yet  been  so  predomi- 
;e  years,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  of  our 
ll2 
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modern  customs,  that  I  cannot  think  it  unwordq 
of  one  of  your  speculations. 

**  In  many  instances  this  passion  is  subordioili 
to,  and  proceeds  from  another,  which  is  no  Ici 
universal,  and  no  less  commendable ;  I  mean  di 
love  of  fame.  Noise,  or  sound  in  general,  hat  bfli 
considered  as  a  means,  whereby  thousands  hn 
rendered  themselves  famous  in  their  generatiai 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  to  be  famous,  and  t 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  are  commonly  unda 
stood  as  equivalent  expressiops.  Hence  also  tb 
trumpet,  because  one  of  the  most  noble  instramoil 
of  sound,  was  anciently  made  sacred  to  the  heatfac 
goddess  of  fame :  so  that  even  at  this  da^,  wfai 
the  world  is  too  backward  in  doing  justice  to 
man's  merit,  and  he  is  constrained  to  do  it  himid 
he  is  very  properly  said  to  sound  his  own  piaiR 
or  trumpet  out  his  fame. 

*'  The  great  utility  and  advantages  which  ml 
be  obtained  from  noise,  in  several  other  resped 
are  very  apparent.  In  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  wl 
declaims  in  the  loudest  manner,  is  sure  to  gaia<d 
greatest  number  of  followers.  He  has  also  tl 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  devotion  of  a  gre 
part  of  his  audience  depends  more  upon  the  somii 
ness  of  his  lungs,  than  the  soundness  of  his  do 
trine. 

"  At  the  bar,  everyone  knows  the  great  influen 
of  sound  :  and  indeed  where  people  accustom  the 
selves  to  talk  much  and  mean  little,  it  behoves  the 
to  substitute  noise  in  the  place  of  eloquence.  It 
also  a  very  just  remark,  that  scurrility  and  aba 
require  an  elevation  of  the  voice. 

*'  In  the  senate  it  is  often  seen,  that  the  noi 
and  thunder  with  which  the  patriot  shakes  tl 
bouse,  has  redounded  more  to  the  good  of  li 
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fy  than  all  the  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
ity  locked  up  in  the  breasts  of  profound  po- 
ll who  have  wanted  voices  to  make  them- 
leard. 

)m  a  conviction  that  noise  in  general  can  be 
iibservient  to  so  many  good  purposes,  we 
lily  imagine  that  a  great  fondness  must  be 
lown  for  it,  even  where  its  usefulness,  or 
rj^  18  not  immediately  discernible :  for  from 
f  force  of  habit,  the  means  will  often  be 
1,  where  the  end  is  not  perhaps  attainable, 
a  coffee-house  which  I  frequent  at  the  St. 
I  end  of  the  town,  I  meet  with  two  sets  of 
nen,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name 
IX  and  Bloods ;  who  are  perpetually  inter- 

the  conversation  of  the  company,  either 
iiatling  of  tunes,  lisping  of  new-fashioned 
rolling  out  affected  speeches  and  short  sen- 

or  else  with  recitals  of  bold  adventures 
id  much  bolder  which  they  are  about  to  en- 
.  But  as  noise  is  more  becoming  a  Blood 
Beau,  I  am  generally  diverted  with  the  one, 
iiys  tired  with  the  other, 
is  has  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  which 
n  shown  in  the  institution  of  certain  clubs 
;tunial  meetings  for  men,  into  which  no  per- 
n  be  admitted  as  members,  but  those  who 
losed  to  make  that  particular  noise  only, 
I  agreeable  to  the  tastes  and  talents  of  their 
ive  societies.  Thus  the  members  of  one  club 
eir  noise  in  politics;   those  of  another  in 

dissertations  on  eating  and  drinking:  a 
erhaps  in  story-telling,  and  a  fourth  in  a 
t  rotation  of  merry  songs.  In  most  of  these 
lere  are  presidents  chosen  and  invested  with 
ty  to  be  as  noisy  as  they  please  themselves^ 

JL  l3 
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and  to  inflict  penalties  on  all  those  who  open 
of  time. 

'^  The  ladies  indeed  are  somewhat  more  lis 
in  their  topics  for  noise,  though  their  meetingi 
venting  it  are  more  numerous  than  those  ol 
men.  They  also  lie  under  the  disadvantag 
having  voices  of  a  tone  too  soft  and  delicate  t 
heard  at  a  great  distance:  but  they  seem  in'i 
measure  to  have  obviated  these  disadvantage! 
agreeing  to  talk  all  together :  by  which  means, 
as  the  subject  is  generally  of  the  vituperative  1 
they  are  able  to  cope  with  the  men,  even  at 
most  vociferous  of  their  clubs. 

'^  Again  those  diversions,  in  which  noise  ! 
abounds,  have  been  always  held  in  the  highei 
teem.  The  true  and  original  country  squire^ 
is  actuated  by  this  generous  passion  for  noiflCi 
fers  the  diversion  of  hunting  to  all  other  enjoyB 
upon  earth.  He  can  entertain  his  companiOB 
hours  together  with  talking  of  his  hounds,  an 
tolling  the  divine  music  and  harmony  of 
tongues ;  and  scarce  ever  goes  to  bed  without  y 
ing  the  horn,  and  having  the  full  cry  in  his  pai 
Horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  bull* baiting,  anc 
like,  are  sports  which  fill  the  hearts  of  the  con 
people  with  the  most  extravagant  delight;  \ 
their  voices  are  employed  in  the  loudest  shout 
exclamations.  In  the  opinion  of  our  English  sa 
no  entertainment  can  be  complete  where  thi 
cheering  huzza  is  wanting :  by  the  force  of  n 
they  are  inspired  with  such  courage  and  resolu 
that  even  fighting  itself  becomes  their  diverdfl 

"  In  London,  where  many  of  these  sports  ca 
be  enjoyed,  the  fashion  for  noise  has  appears 
various  other  shapes.  It  has  within  the  memo 
most  men,  given  rise  to  routs>  drums,  and  b 
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which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
id  into  cannonades,  thunders,  and  earth- 
before  this  time,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lies  on  account  of  some  concussions  in  the 
f  much  resembling  those  of  a  real  earth • 
However,  as  a  proof  that  the  names  already 
)  those  polite  assemblies  are  extremely  pro- 
them,  I  need  only  to  remark  that  they  are 
composed  of  what  is  called  the  best  com- 
rbo  from  time  immcnvorial  have  pleaded  the 
e  of  birth  for  talking  as  loud  as  they  can. 
long  the  many  other  instances  of  tlie  effects 
passion  in  high  life,  I  shall  only  take  notice 
nore ;  which  is  an  ingenious  method,  un- 
to our  forefathers,  of  making  a  thundering 
:  people's  doors ;  by  which  you  are  generally 
)  understand  that  some  person  of  consc- 
does  you  the  honour  to  suppose  you  are  in 
1  of  the  living. 

ne  may  think  that  it  will  bear  a  dispute, 
r  such  a  violent  hammering  at  people's  doors 
t  be  looked  upon,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as 
npt  of  a  forcible  entry :  but  it  is  my  humble 
t  that  it  can  only  be  construed  to  an  action 
dt  and  battery ;  since  it  may  be  proved  that 
erality  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  mis- 
lour  have  really  no  intention  of  making  any 
t  all :  for  when  doors  are  opened  to  them^ 
cure  their  retreat  as  fast  as  they  can ;  flying 
le  face  of  those  whom  they  count  their  ene- 
ben  at  home,  and  visit  as  their  friends  when 

a 

lave  now  by  me  a  certain  curious  book  of 
rs,  wherein  the  sentiments  of  a  wealthy  old 
the  city,  with  regard  to  the  usefulness  of 
leem  very  nearly  to  correspond  with  the  oh- 
ms I  have  here  made  upon  that  subject.    X 
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•hall  transcribe  a  short  passage  from  the  diaracter 
of  this  lady  and  conclude  my  letter. 

**  Towards  the  decline  of  her  days  she  took  lodf* 
ings  on  Ludgate-hill,  in  order  to  be  amased  wSk 
the  noises  in  the  street,  and  to  be  constantly  sop- 
plied  with  objects  of  contemplation:  for  d^ethoogK 
it  of  great  use  to  a  mind  that  had  a  turn  for  medip 
tation,  to  observe  what  was  passing  in  the  woiU* 
As  she  had  also  a  very  religious  dispooitioDi  dw 
used  often  to  say  it  was  a  grievous  shame  that  meh  z 
a  thing  as  silent  meetings,  among  some  of  the  dk*  ~ 
sentlng  brethren,  should  be  suffered  in  a  ChristiM  - 
country.  And  when  she  died  she  left  five  hondred  * 
pounds  towards  the  erecting  fifty  new  soundiif*  \ 
boards,  to  aid  the  lungs  of  the  aged  clergy,  0 
divers  churches  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 
'*  Your  most  humble  servant, 


c< 
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My  correspondent  of  to-day  will,  I  hope,  excoN 
me  for  not  publishing  his  letter  sooner.  To  conta 
the  truth,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  making  an  tpo- 
logy  to  him  for  not  publishing  it  at  all ;  having  coo- 
ceived  an  opinion  that  it  might  tend  to  lessen  thoifl 
exalted  ideas  which  the  world  has  always  entertain- 
ed of  us  men  of  learning.  But  though  upon  re- 
consideration I  have  changed  my  mind,  I  must  tab 
the  liberty  of  observing,  by  way  of  introductioDf 
Ibat  as  I  modestly  presume  no  man  living  hasmoiv 
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learning  than  myself,  so  no  man  values  himself  more 
upon  it,  or  has  a  greater  veneration  for  all  those 
rao  possess  it,  even  though  they  should  possess 
Botbmg  else.  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  under 
mj  grandmother's  own  hand,  in  the  new  primer 
ue  save  me  at  my  first  going  to  school,  that  learn- 
ing IS  better  than  house  and  land :  and  though  I 
cnmot  say  that  I  have  ever  been  in  a  situation  to 
nke  the  proper  comparison  between  learning  and 
kmie  and  land ;  yet  my  grandmother  was  a  wise 
voaian,  and  I  had  never  reason  to  call  in  question 
Ae  truth  of  any  of  her  sayings. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

'*  It  is  with  pleasure  I  observe,  that  you  com- 
DKmly  avoid  the  ridiculous  ostentation  of  prefixing 
ifcrap  of  antiquity  to  your  lucubrations.  Your 
)ractice  confirms  me  in  my  opinion,  that  a  line  or 
iro  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  neither  useful  nor  or- 
lamental  to  a  paper  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all 
orts  of  readers. 

"  It  was  excusable  in  your  predecessors,  the 
!*atler.  Spectator,  and  Guardian ;  for  in  their  time 
'6  had  fine  gentlemen,  one  out  of  twenty  of  whom 
ould,  perhaps,  make  a  shift  to  pick  out  the  mean- 
]g  of  a  Latin  couplet.  But  now-a-days  the  case 
(altered;  it  i& pedantry  to  know  any  other  lan- 
ua^,  or,  at  least,  to  seem  to  know  any,  but  the 
ithionable  modern  ones.  For  my  own  part,  I  by 
o  means  approve  of  mottoes,  which  I  doubt  not  arc 
ften  thought  of  after  the  piece  is  written  ;  and  if 
lot,  must  confine  the  writer  too  closely  to  the  sense 
»f  them.  The  same  objection  I  have  to  numerous 
(notations  from  the  ancients ;  for  why  should  we 
ipetk  in  a  less  intelligible  language,  what  may  be 
u» pertinently  and  justly  expressed  in  our  own?   It 
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is  with  reason  then,  that  in  our  days  a  man  is  M 
more  reputed  a  scholar  for  quoting  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, than  he  would  be  esteemed  a  man  of  morals  6r 
reading  Tully  and  Seneca ;  and  a  Greek  motto  il 
thought  as  unnecessary  to  a  good  es^ay,  as  a  hoii 
of  Otho  or  Galba  would  be  to  a  learned  man,  if  k 
was  slung  round  his  shoulders.  Indeed,  to  Mp&k 
my  mind,  if  the  use  of  a  language  is  to  arrive  at  tbi 
sense,  wit,  and  arts  conveyed  by  it,  I  see  bo  reasoa 
why  our  own  should  yield  to  any  other,  ancient  or, 
modern.  It  is  copious  and  manly,  though  not  r^ 
gular ;  and  has  books  in  every  branch  of  the  Mil 
and  sciences,  written  with  a  spirit  and  judsemeit 
not  to  be  exceeded.  Notwithstanding  wnichi  ■ 
man  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  nothing  dM^ 
shall  be  called  learned ;  while  another,  less  imov- 
ing  in  these,  who  has  imbibed  the  sense,  spirit,  floi 
knowledge  of  all  the  best  authors  in  our  own  Ian* 
gauge,  is  denied  that  honourable  title. 

**  I  own  to  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  he  whi 
would  lay  in  a  store  of  prudent  and  judidoM 
maxims  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct  in  life,  en 
do  it  no  where  more  effectually,  than  from  the  in- 
valuable  works  of  antiquity.  But  is  it  absolutdf 
necessary  that  he  should  do  this  from  the  very  lan- 
guages in  which  they  were  written  ?  I  am  my»df 
what  is  called  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar; 
and  yet  I  believe  I  might  be  master  of  as  muchtroe 
knowledge,  If  I  understood  neither.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  to  be  given  why  the  study  rf 
these  languages  ought  to  be  cultivated  :  but  I  think 
this  pursuit  may  be  carried  too  far ;  and  that  rooch 
of  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  a  critical  knowledge 
of  them,  might  be  employed  to  more  advantage.  I 
speak  in  general ;  for  there  are  some,  who  have  a 
genius  particularly  suited  to  the  study  of  words,  tbat 
would  never  make  any  figure  in  the  study  of  things* 
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"e  18  hardly  any  thing  truly  valuable  in  the 
guageSy  that  may  not  be  read  with  equal 
e  and  satisfaction  in  the  living,  and  more 
rly  in  our  own  ;  for  if  I  may  rely  upon  my 
ement,and  the  report  of  learned  men,  many 
St  ancient  authors  have  lost  little  by  their 
»n  into  our  soil.  I  am  charmed  with  the 
'Thucydides  and  Longinus;  but  I  am  like- 
riited  with  the  French  dress  of  the  last. 
Smith's  English  of  both.  I  can  distinguish 
lity  and  ease  of  Cicero^  and  the  spirit  and 
of  Pliny,  in  their  epistles,  as  they  are 
d  by  Mr.  Melmoth.  Will  any  man  that 
Mr.  Pope's  Homer,  lament  that  he  has 
him  in  the  original?  And  will  not  every 
I  true  taste  admire  the  gaiety  and  good 
Horace,  the  gallantry  and  genteel  care- 
yf  Ovid,  the  fire  and  energy  of  Juvenal, 
[Mission  of  Tibullus,  in  the  paraphrases  and 
ins  of  Donne,  Dryden,  Garth,  Congreve 
nmond  ?  I  instance  these,  as  their  beau- 
vith  more  difficulty  transferred  into  a  fo- 
iguage. 

ould  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  English 
lat  perhaps  equal  any  thing  in  Greek  or 
The  Paradise  Lost  will  be  thought  little 
to  the  Iliad  or  jEneid  in  judgement,  ma- 
d  true  poetic  fire.  The  Essay  on  Criticism, 
ot  scruple  to  compare  with  the  Epistle  to 
s ;  nor  to  prefer  the  Dunciad,  Essay  on 
id  the  Ethic  epistles,  to  any  of  the  pro- 
>  of  antiquity.  And  will  you  not  join  with 
referring  Alexander's  Feast  to  all  the  ex- 
ice  of  Pindar,  in  point  of  harmony,  and 
r  expression  and  numbers  ?  The  poets,  it 
[lad  different  views ;  but  notwithstanding, 
ly  be  a  comparison; 
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"  To  enlarge  further,  would  carry  mebeyc 
limits  I  promise  to  myself;  I  shall  therefor 
elude  my  remarks  on  this  kind  of  writiD| 
observing,  that  if  we  fall  short  of  the  anci 
any  part  of  polite  writing,  it  is  in  the  met! 
dialogue,  in  which  ^^ome  of  them,  as '  Xen 
Plato,  and  Tully,  had  most  excellent  talent 
yet  I  know  not  whether  the  dialogue  on  A 
and  the  Minute  Philosopher,  may  not  m 
thing  they  have  left  behind  them :  for  as  U 
political  writings,  no  man  will  think  them  e 
the  Letters  on  Patriotism,  and  the  Idea  oi 
triot  King.  In  history,  we  are  certainly  de 
though  Raleigh,  Clarendon,  and  a  few  oth 
excellent  in  their  kinds  ;  but  we  as  certain]] 
it  up  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ] 
and  in  the  many  excellent  treatises  we  have 
rality,  politics,  and  civil  prudence. 

'*  It  is  not  my  intention  to  resume  a  subje 
has  already  employed  much  abler  pens,  i 
raise  a  dispute  about  the  comparative  merita 
ancients  and  moderns ;  nor  would  I  by  any 
discourage  the  study  of  the  ancient  languag 
I  think  the  time  I  spent  in  acquiring  the 
tremely  well  employed ;  but  I  would  willing 
suade  such  as  are  not  masters  of  them,  that  thi 
become  scholars  and  learned  men  with  no  ot 
sistance  than  their  own  native  English.  I  a 
I  think  the  man  more  deserving  of  those 
who  is  conversant  with  Bacon,  Boyle,  Lock 
Newton,  than  he  who  is  unacquainted  wit! 
great  philosophers,  though  he  should  hav 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  all  the  orators  and  p 
antiquity. 

**  You  will  now,  no  doubt,  be  curious  t( 
wlio  I  am,  that  decide  so  magisterially  in  i 
60  long  given  up,  and  of  so  much  consequf 
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w  republic  of  letters.  Time,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
itv  bnBg  that  to  light :  at  present  it  is  necessary 
Bould  screen  myself  from  the  indignation  of  pe- 
ntSy  who  would  overwhelm  me  with  heaps  of 
idmit  rubbish.  My  view  in  this  letter  is  to  con- 
nee  the  ladies,  that  many  of  them  possess  more 
id  learnings  than  a  fellow  of  a  college  who  has 
V  twenty  years  pored  upon  remnants.  I  have  in- 
eed  often  wondered  tha\  the  author  of  the  World 
H  not  been  favoured  with  a  much  greater  share 
f  the  productions  of  female  correspondents  than 
nj  of  his  predecessors,  as  he  has  set  at  nought 
iiedL  and  Latin  for  their  sakes.  But  perhaps  it 
■J  be  for  that  very  reason :  for  so  capricious  are 
he  sex,  that  though  they  hate  a  pedant,  they  des- 
iie  the  man  who  is  not  homo  multarum  literarum* 
\  hue  heard  a  lady  declare,  that  she  could  no  more 
ore  a  man  whose  learning  was  not  superior  to  her 
nm,  than  him  who  took  all  occasions  of  showing 
ler  that  it  was.  If  you  approve  of  me  as  a  corre- 
Vopdoit,  I  ma}'  be  sometimes  at  your  service ;  in 
Aich  case,  to  show  my  learning,  my  style  shall 
OT  and  then  be  enriched  with  a  little  Greek  and 
Utiiu   I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

*'  A.  C." 
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eral  weeks  past,  I  have  been  considering 
lelf  how  I  might  extend  the  use  and  enter- 
;  of  these  my  labours :  for  though  thousands 
»untrymen  have  experienced  and  are  ready 
t  their  salutary  effects,  yet  it  cannot  be 
)Ut  there  are  still  people  to  be  met  with, 
by  no  means  as  wise  and  as  good  as  they 
be.  General  satire,  as  1  have  formerly 
li  is  what  few  people  care  to  apply  to  them- 
ind  though  I  have  hitherto  been  averse  to 
ir  and  personal  abuse,  I  am  at  last  willing 
t8  effect,  well  knowing,  that  if  the  good 
ay  accrue  from  it  be  but  in  the  proportion 
I  a  million  to  the  entertainment  it  gives,  I 
e  reason  to  bless  myself  for  thus  quarrelling 
world.  I  am  sensible  also  that  by  adopting 
hod,  I  am  increasing  the  number  of  my 
ndents,  as  every  one  will  be  for  trying  his 
so  delightful  a  subject  as  the  failings  of  his 
especially  when  I  shall  have  given  him  my 
hat  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  for 
[T,  and  that  I  will  take  every  quarrel  upon 
I  therefore  hereby  invite  all  persons  what- 
cxiv.  J^ 
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soever  to  transmit  to  me  forthwith  all  the  scandri 
they  can  either  collect  or  invent.   Names,  andftf- 
ticularly  great  ones,  will  be  very  acceptable;  tfi 
in  default  of  such  names,  minute  description!  rf 
persons,  their  alliances  and   connexions,  or  tkl 
streets  they  iive  in,  will  be  eauallj  agreedk 
Great  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  letters  of  ^ 
correspondents ;  but  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  tlM|[ 
will  not  suffer  the  copiousness  and  enticement 
the  subject  to  hurry  them  into  lengths  that  mf' 
exceed  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  great  deal  of  courage,  sal 
an  equal  degree  of  dexterity  at  single  rapier,  wi 
be  necessary  on  this  occasion ;  but  as  I  said  befoRb 
I  am  contented  to  take  the  whole  upon  mjnK 
rather  than  lay  my  correspondents  under  any  f^ 
strain  t:  my  name  is  Adam  Fitz- Adam;  I  am  to  It 
heard  of  every  morning  at  the  Tilt-yard  coiiee-lMMih 
and,  though  an  old  man,  shall  be  ready  toghretff 
gentleman  satisfaction,  who  chooses  to  call  upoaM 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  frank  me  to  Hyde-p«l^ 
or  Montague-house. 

To  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  paper  still  fiv* 

ther,  it  is  my  intention,  notwithstanding  any  fti^ 

mer  declaration  to  the  contrary,  to  mix  politMl 

with  slander.  I  am  in  a  manner  compelled  toimb 

this  second  alteration  in  my  plan,  from  a  thoroifk 

conviction  that  no  man  in  these  kingdoms  is  Mck 

a  master  of  politics  as  myself;  and  as  a  waririA 

France  seems  now  to  be  inevitable,  I  shall  ftoB 

time  to  time  instruct  our  ministers  in  what  maoaer 

to  conduct  it,  and  shall  hope  for  an  exact  compij- 

ance  with  every  plan  I  shall  lay  before  them,  ito 

will  be  saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  perpleii^ 

to  the  common  people  of  England,  who,  thong" 

always  ready  to  instruct  an  administration,  iK 

sometimes  so  divided  in  their  opinions,  lliat  the 
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ninutration  are  forced  to  pursue  their  own 
St  for  want  of  plain  and  punctual  instruc- 
jm  their  friends. 

better  to  carry  on  this  laudable  design ,  I 
rect  what  bills  are  proper  to  be  brought  into 
enty  and  what  acts  I  would  have  repealed. 
also  devote  three  mornings  in  every  week  to 
vate  inatruction  of  all  such  ministers  and 
rs  of  parliament,  as  are  desirous  of  confer- 
th  me  at  my  lodgings  up  two  pairs  of  stairs, 
Trunk-maker's  in  St.  Martin's-lane.  I  shall 
9  be  ready  to  answer  all  questions  in  politics 
I  gentlemen  and  ladies  as  would  willingly 
;ate  that  science  without  study  or  applica- 
rhis  will  tend  greatly  to  the  edification  of 
cea  of  the  peace,  nurses,  midwives,  country 
f  and  parish  clerks,  whose  ideas  seem  at  pro- 
be a  little  confused,  for  want  of  a  thorough 
dge  of  the  interests  and  connexions  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  how  the  balance  of 
ia  to  be  maintained.  I  shall  keep  a  watchful 
if  the  king  of  France  and  his  ministers,  and 
e  timely  notice  of  any  intended  invasions, 
rect  measures  to  defeat  such  invasions,  in 
time.  I  shall  find  means  of  instructing  the 
iQwers  of  Europe  in  their  true  and  natural 
jBf  and  will  communicate  in  this  paper  the 
eoce  I  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
1  powers ;  so  that  the  public  shall  always  be 
d  beforehand  of  the  measures  they  intend  to 

n  I  consider  the  vast  utility  of  this  my  un- 
ng,  I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  abilities 
.est  with  for  carrying  it  on  to  the  universal 
tion  of  all  parties.  My  humanity  is,  I  con- 
little  hurt,  by  reflecting  that  while  I  am  thus 
a  monopoly  of  politics  and  slander,  I  am 
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doing  an  injury  to  those  of  my  brother  aadKXiii 
who  have  long  lived  by  dealing  out  their  occaaioMi' 
portions  of  those  commodities.     But  I  am  comforti' 
ed  upon  second  thoughts,  that  as  this  paper  is  pub" 
lished  once  a  week,  they  will  have  continaed  o^^ 
portunities  of  enriching  their  own  larger  compoft* 
tions  with  the  most  shining  parts  of  it;  andlfcil 
they  shall  have  free  leave  to  do,  provided  that  tlMf' 
add  no  conjectures  of  their  own,  or  pretend  li' 
doubt  the  superiority  of  my  abilities,  whereby  ds-' 
putes  may  be  raised  upon  any  of  those  facts  whick 
I  shall  think  proper  to  advance.     The  same  »' 
dulgence  is  hereby  given  to  all  writers  or  compilen 
of  country  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  and  lie*' 
land :  for  as  I  have  only  the  good  of  my  cocUitrf ' 
at  heart,  I  am  desirous  of  extending  these  my  b* 
hours  to  the  remotest  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dooi*' 
nions.    I  shall  also  have  this  further  satidactiom' 
that  the  general  complaint  of  the  country's  beiBg 
deserted  of  inhabitants  every  winter  may  cease;  tf 
by  means  of  this  circulation  every  private  gende" 
man  may  reside  constantly  at  his  seat,  and  eveif 
clergyman  at  his  living,  without  being  obliged  oneft 
a  year  to  pay  a  visit  to  London,  in  order  to  studf ' 
politics,  and  instruct  the  administration. 

But  a  much  greater  advantage  than  any  yet  mcB*' 
tioned,  remains  still  to  be  told.  The  circulatioo  flf 
this  paper  will  not  be  confined  to  Great  Britain  tal 
Ireland ;  it  will  doubtless  be  demanded  in  all  'the' 
courts,  cities,  and  large  towns  of  Europe ;  by  wbidi 
means  our  enemies  on  the  continent,  findmg  tlw 
superiority  of  our  wisdom,  and  knowing  by  wbfliB 
our  counsellors  are  counselled,  will  sue  to  us  for 
peace  upon  our  o^vn  terms.  In  the  mean  time,  tt 
we  are  entering  into  a  war  not  of  our  own  'seekiagi 
but  merely  in  defence  of  our  commerce,  and  for  the 
protection  and  support  of  our  undoubted  rights,  I' 
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1  direct  the  administration  how  to  raise  such 
riieSy  as  may  enable  us  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour 
success;  and  this  I  hope  to  effect  to  every 
fg  satisfaction,  which  I  humbly  apprehend,  has 
ilways  been  the  case. 

am  well  aware  that  there  are  certain  superficial 
908  in  the  world,  who  may  fancy  that  they  have 
liscovered  in  my  writings  hitherto,  these  mar- 
»ut  abilities,  to  which  I  am  now  laying  claim. 
ill  such  1  shall  only  answer,  let  the  event  de- 
,  for  I  have  always  thought  it  beneath  me  to 
t  of  talents  superior  to  other  men,  till  the  ne- 
tj  of  the  times  compels  me  to  produce  them. 
le  who  know  me,  will  say  of  me  what  modesty 
da  I  should  say  of  myself:  indeed  it  has  been 
g  to  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  that  sheepish 
itj,  that  I  have  not  let  my  readers  into  many 
$to  of  myself,  that  would  have  amazed  and  con- 
ded  them. 

have  undertaken  politics  and  slander  at  the 
» time,  from  a  constant  observation  that  there 

certain  connexion  between  those  sciences, 
h  it  is  difficult  to  break  through.  But  I  intend 
try  from  the  common  method,  and  shall  some- 
I  write  politics  without  abuse,  and  abuse  with- 
politics.  It  may  be  feared  perhaps  that  as  I 
hitherto  received  no  reward  for  the  great  can- 
with  which  I  have  treated  the  administration 
Ig  the  course  of  this  paper,  I  may  incline  to 
%  wrong  measures  out  of  pure  spite ;  but  I  can 
re  my  readers  that  such  fears  are  groundless : 
re  nothing  at  heart  but  the  public  good,  and 

propose  no  measures  but  such  as  are  most 
rently  conducive  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
lative  country.  In  treating  of  these  measures 
ill  build  nothing  upon  hypothesis,  but  will  go 
ematically  to  work,  and  reduce  every  thing 
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to  demonstration.  For  instance,  if  the  war  is  odf 
to  be  a  naval  one,  I  would  instruct  our  nuimitffi 
as  a  certain  ingenious  painter  is  said  to  draw,  tj 
the  triangle.  As  thus :  The  end  of  the  war  ii  m 
advantageous  peace.  Now  suppose  any  trian^ 
equilateral  or  otherwise,  where  A  shall  siffiiifj  tiio 
English  fleet,  B  the  French  fleet,  and  C  weabon 

f>eace ;  the  solution  then  will  be  no  more  tbandn^ 
et  the  fleet  A  take  the  fleet  B,  and  you  prodiM 
the  peace  C.  The  same  solution  will  do  in  a  lul 
war,  where  A  and  B  may  stand  for  armies  initeil 
of  fleets. 

Having  now  sufficiently  explained  myself  npdi 
this  important  occasion,  I  shall  take  leave  of  iif 
readers  till  next  Thursday,  at  which  time,  udIoiI 
should  see  reason  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  presot 
them  with  a  paper  either  of  scandal  or  pditiot 
which  shall  be  to  all  their  satisfactions. 
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I  HAVE  judged  it  proper  to  postpone  politici  to 
another  week,  that  I  may  oblige  my  readers  wiAi 
piece  of  scandal,  or  whatever  else  they  may  pleii^ 
to  call  it,  which  has  but  just  transpired,  and  whid 
will  quickly  engage  the  conversation  of  all  the  belt 
families  in  town  and  country.  Those  who  are  on- 
acquainted  with  the  parties  concerned,  will  I  hope 
excuse  me  for  publishing  only  the  initial  letters  of 
their  names,  or  sometimes  no  letters  at  all ;  their 
high  rank,  and  the  honourable  offices  they  bear, 
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maDdine  from  me  a  little  more  complaisance  than 
nay  probably  show  to  meaner  persons.  At  the 
ne  time,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  thought, 
It  my  tenderness  upon  this  occasion  arose  from 
f  selfish  considerations  of  the  consequences  that 
^t  ensue ;  the  sword  of  a  man  of  quality  is  no 
iger  than  that  of  another  man,  nor,  for  any  thing 
ave  observed,  is  he  a  jot  more  dexterous  at  draw- 
;  a  trigger.  My  moderation  proceeds  from  the 
iat  respect  which  is  due  from  persons  in  humble 
nations  to  men  of  high  and  illustrious  birth : 
lugh  at  the  same  time  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
dating,  that  one  or  two  stories  more  of  the  same 
tare  with  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  will 
drely  cancel  my  regards,  and  incline  me  to  treat 
mi  with  the  freedom  of  an  equal. 
ETery  body  knows,  at  least  every  body  in  genteel 
»,  that  the  match  between  Lord  *  *  *  and  Miss 

was  brought  about  by  the  old  earl,  and  the 

UDg  lady's  aunt ;  at  whose  house  my  lord  un« 
tunately  saw,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with 

iss  L ,  who  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  aunt, 

i  who  happened  to  be  there  upon  a  visit,  at  the 
le  of  his  lordship's  courtship  to  the  neice.     The 

iracter  of  Miss  L is  too  notorious  to  require 

Jace  in  this  narrative ;  though  I  must  do  her  the 
tice  to  own,  that  I  believe  every  art  to  undo  a 
man  was  practised  upon  her,  before  she  was  pre- 
led  upon  to  give  up  her  honour  to  a  man,  whom 
!  knew  to  be  the  destined  husband  of  her  most 
'mate  friend. 
rhose  who  knew  of  the  afiair  between  my  lord 

I  Miss  L ,  endeavoured  by  every  possible 

thod  to  dissuade  Miss  G from  the  match ; 

I  indeed  if  that  unfortunate  young  lady  had  not 
ferred  a  title,  to  happiness,  she  had  treated  his 
Iship  as  he  deserved^  from  a  thorough  conviction 
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that  he  had  already  bestowed  his  affections  upoo 

Miss  L .   But  an  union  of  hearts  is  by  no  metn 

necessary  in  the  marriages  of  the  great.    My  lord 
and  the  old  earl  saw  a  thousand  charms  in  Mi« 

G 's  large  fortune ;  and  the  young  lady  and  her 

aunt  saw  every  thing  in  a  title  that  could  be  wiM 
for  in  the  married  state.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed soon  after  at  the  earl's  house ;  and  the 
young  couple,  though  perfectly  indifferent  to  och 
other,  conducted  themselves  so  prudently  in  d 
companies,  that  those  who  did  not  know  them  n- 
timately,  beh'eved  them  to  be  very  happy  peoplfr 
The  old  earl  dying  soon  after,  my  lord  succ^dcd 
to  the  estate  and  title  of  ***,  and  lived  withUi 
lady  in  all  the  magnificence  and  splendour  whidi 
his  large  income  could  afford.  His  lordship  hadi 
considerable  mortgage  on  the  estate  of  Sir  0 — - 

S ;  and  it  was  under  pretence  of  settling  nw 

affairs  with  that  gentleman,  at  his  brothers  sell 
near  St.  Alban's,  that  he  set  out  the  beginning  of 
this  month  upon  the  expedition  which  has  unhappilr 
turned  out  so  fatal  to  his  peace.  Colonel  **  i 
a  gentleman  too  well  known  for  his  gallantriei 
among  the  ladies  to  need  the  initial  letter  of  fail 
name,  was  to  be  of  his  lordship's  party ;  and  thoogk 
my  lord  had  two  sets  of  horses  of  his  own,  yet  nr 
certain  reasons,  which  may  hereafter  be  guene^ 
at,  he  hired  a  coach  and  six  at  Tubbs's,  and  set  out 
on  the  Tuesday  for  St.  Alban*s,  with  intenticm,  tf  ! 
was  given  out,  to  return  on  the  Thursday  foUovii^  ■ 
I  should  have  informed  my  readers,  that  Lady  ** 

and  the  young  viscountess  D ,  who  wasnidto 

have  a  tendre  for  the  colonel,  were  to  meet  them  id 
the  viscountess's  coach  at  Barnet,  on  their  reCom 
home,  and  that  they  were  all  to  dine  together  at  tbo 
Green  Man.  It  was  said,  I  know,  that  doctor  ***i 
who  is  a  man  of  family,  was  of  the  lady's  party :  ^ 
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mi  been  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  some  say  a 

wer  of  Miss  G ,  before  her  marriage  with  Lord 

**•  The  doctor  is  a  man  much  more  famous  for 
lis  wit  and  address  than  his  practice ;  and  is  thought 

0  be  the  author  of  a  late  extraordinary  perform- 
nce^  which,  however  celebrated,  in  my  humble 
pinion,  reflects  more  honour  on  his  invention,  than 
ither  on  his  knowledge  in  politics,  or  his  character 
s  ft  moral  man.  But  I  will  avoid  circumstances, 
nd  be  as  short  as  I  can. 

Doctor  ***,  though  he  lives  at  St.  James's  end 
f  the  town,  had  been  several  times  in  that  week  at 
ktson's  and  Child's  coffee-houses,  and  had  drank 

^ocdate  with  Sir  E H the  very  Thursday 

bat  Lord  ***  and  the  colonel  were  to  return  from 
it.  Alban's  to  meet  Lady  ***  and  the  viscountess 
It  the  Green  Man  at  Barnet.  Many  people  are  of 
mnion,  that  the  doctor  was  not  of  the  party,  but 
nat  he  received  his  intelligence  from  one  H — y 
rhohad  formerly  been  a  steward  of  Lord  ***.  But 
i — y  denies  the  fact,  and  lays  the  whole  mischief 
tt  lady  ^  ***s  woman,  who  it  seems  had  been  house- 
ceper  to  the  doctor,  when  he  lived  in  the  square. 
Eliere  are  stranee  reports  of  the  doctor  and  this 
ronian  ;  but  whether  she  or  H — y  was  the  con- 
river  of  this  villany,  will  appear  hereafter.     H — y 

1  a  man  of  a  very  indifferent  character,  and,  I  am 
kot  afraid  of  saying  it,  capable  of  undertaking  any 
niichief  whatsoever. 

liady  ***  and  the  viscountess,  according  to 
igreement,  set  out  on  Thursday  at  one  o'clock  for 
Btmet,  and  came  to  the  Green  Man,  which  was 
the  place  appointed  for  dining.  My  lord  and  the 
colonel  not  being  arrived,  the  viscountess  recollect- 
ed that  she  had  an  acquaintance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  about  two  miles  distance,  whom  she  pro- 
posed visiting  in  a  post-chaise,  under  pretence  of 
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saving  her  own  horses.  As  this  acquaintance  of 
the  viscountess  was  a  stranger  to  Lady  ***,  her 
ladyship  declined  going  with  her  friend,  and  agreed 
to  amuse  herself  with  a  book  of  novels  till  her  re- 
turn, or  till  the  arrival  of  my  lord  and  the  coloneli 
which  was  every  moment  expected.  The  viscount 
ess  stept  immediately  into  the  post  chaise;  ipl* 
soon  after,  as  Lady  *  *  *  was  lookmg  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  inn,  she  saw  a  coach  and  six  drive  bf 
very  hastily  towards  London ;  and  the  landlord  de* 
clares  that  he  saw  Lord  ***,  and  the  colonel,  and 
two  ladies  in  the  coach,  muffled  up  in  doakii 
He  also  declares,  that  Lady  *  **  called  out  thm 
times  for  the  coach  to  stop,  but  that  do -one  v- 
swered>  and  the  coachman  drove  out  of  sight  ia  i 
few  minutes. 

I  should  have  taken  notice  before,  that  as  sooa 
as  the  viscountess  was  gone  upon  her  visit,  as  Lidj 
*•«  was  sitting  at  the  window  next  the  road,  die 
captain  in  quarters  took  great  notice  of  her,  anl 
said  to  the  chambermaid,  in  her  ladyship's  hearii^ 
that  he  would  give  up  a  whole  year's  pay  to  INUI 
the  afternoon  with  so  fine  a  creature :  upon  wbick 
Lady  ***  frowned  upon  him  very  severely,  and  be- 
gan a  smart  conversation  with  him  on  his  boldnetf 
and  presumption. 

The  viscountess,  to  the  great  surprise  of  lady 
***,  did  not  return  till  near  six  in  the  eveningi 
and  seemed  in  great  confusion  while  she  endeavoitf' 
ed  to  apologize  for  her  absence.  But  as  Lady  *** 
was  convinced  that  her  lord  was  in  the  coach  tbit 
drove  so  hastily  towards  London,  she  declared  po- 
sitively that  she  would  not  stir  a  step  from  the  ioa, 
till  he  returned  to  fetch  her ;  and  insisted  on  the 
viscountess's  going  immediately  to  inform  him  of 
her  resolution.  The  viscountess  accordingly  ui 
out;  and  the  captain  was  seen  going  up  stairs  soon 
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fter.  But  whether  Lord  ***  returned  that  night* 
f  whether  it  was  really  his  lordship's  coach  that 
used  by,  is  uncertain  :  however,  Lady  *  *  *  has 
een  missing  ever  since :  and  yesterday  a  lady  was 
lund  drowned  in  Rosamond's  pond,  who  is  sus- 
ected  to  be  her ;  for  though  Lady  ***  was  a  thin 
'omany  and  wore  a  chintz  gown  that  day,  and  the 
enon  taken  out  of  the  pond  appeared  to  be  fat, 
■d  was  dressed  in  white;  yet  it  is  thought  that  by 
ring  ft  long  time  under  water,  the  body  may  be 
err  much  swelled,  and  the  colours  of  the  linen 
Dtirriy  discharged.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
lOrd  ***  is  like  a  man  distracted ;  the  doctor,  the 
Mrardt  and  my  lady's  woman,  are  taken  into  cus- 
NJy;  and  the  colonel  and  the  viscountess  are  fled 
obody  knows  whither. 

I  shall  leave  my  readers  to  make  their  own  com- 
lentt  on  this  unhappy  afiair;  which  I  have  brought 
ito  as  short  a  compass  as  I  was  able,  with  truth 
id  perq>icuity.  I  am  sensible  that  where  names 
ecur  so  often,  and  those  only  marked  with  aste- 
sks  or  initial  letters,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
mid  confusion ;  and  indeed  I  should  hardly  have 
looffht  myself  perfectly  clear,  if  I  had  not  com- 
vmcated  my  narrative  to  a  country  acquaintance 
Fmine,  a  man  totally  ignorant  of  the  wnole  affiur 
ho  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  that  he  never  met 
ilh  any  thing  so  plain  and  intelligible.  I  have 
Ben  the  more  circumstantial  upon  this  occasion, 
ma  a  desire  of  pointing  out  in  the  most  penqpi- 
loiis  manner,  the  leading  steps  of  this  fatal  catas- 
<ophe ;  for  I  am  not  satiraed  with  entertaining  my 
■dcrs  with  the  frailties  and  misfortunes  of  persons 
r^uali^^  unless  I  can  warn  them  by  their  example 
punst  falling  into  the  like  errors. 
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The  report  of  the  king  of  France's  having  litdf 
forbidden  the  coffee-houses  at  Paris  to  take  in  Mf 
English  newspapers,  was  no  more  than  I  ezpedei 
after  having  in  the  World  of  last  Thursoa^  M 
se'nnight,  so  plainlv  and  openly  declared  mjiolli* 
tions  of  making  all  men  politicians.  Bat  tboil^ 
his  most  Christian  majesty  has  thought  proper  H 
keep  his  subjects  in  the  dark  as  to  the  sdenceif 
politics,  yet  I  hear  with  pleasure  that  his  euiiiwriii 
m  this  city  are  buying  up  large  numbers  of  thai 
my  lucubrations,  for  the  private  perusal  of  Alt 
monarch  and  his  ministers,  and  that  a  council  M 
ordered  to  attend  the  reading  of  theai  as  soon  i 
they  arrive.  But  for  very  good  reasons,  I  btff. 
thought  proper  to  change  my  intentions,  and  Mt 
meddle  with  matters  of  state  ;  at  least  for  the  pn- 
sent.  Indeed  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  ]mj 
received  full  conviction  that,  great  as  my  knov- 
ledge  is  in  politics,  there  are  those  at  the  head* 
affairs,  that  know  to  the  full  as  much  as  myidt 
Success  is  not  always  in  our  power ;  but  if  we  tfv 
really  to  enter  into  a  war  with  France,  I  have  tk 

{deasure  of  assuring  the  common  people  of  E^ 
and,  that  they  may  depend  upon  its  being  as  w 
conducted,  as' if  they  had  the  entire  manageiaot 
of  it  in  their  own  hands,  or  even  if  I  royselfwti  tfi 
preside  at  all  their  meetings  for  settling  plans  tf' 
operations. 

This  and  other  reasons  have  inclined  me  for  tv 
present  to  lay  aside  politics,  and  to  go  on  in  vi0 
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dd  way,  mendiDg  hearts  instead  of  heads;  or  fur- 
niahbg  such  amusements  as  may  fix  the  attention 
of  the  idle,  or  divert  the  schemes  of  the  vicious^ 
Jor  at  least  five  minutes  every  week.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  following  little  piece,  which  I  received  some 
tine  since  from  a  very  ingenious  correspondent, 
who  entitles  it, 

**  A  MBDITATION  AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

•  «  From  every  thing  in  nature  a  wise  man  may 
derive  matter  of  meditation.  In  meditations  various 
■Dthon  hove  exercised  their  genius,  or  tortured 
-tteir  fimcy*  An  author  who  meant  to  be  serious, 
hm  meditated  on  the  mystery  of  weaving :  an  au- 
dior  who  never  meant  to  be  serious,  has  meditated 
on  a  broomstick :  let  me  also  meditate ;  and  a  li- 
bmy  of  books  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  medita- 


**  Before  my  eyes  an  almost  innumerable  multitude 
of  authors  are  ranged ;  different  in  their  opinions, 
as  in  their  bulk  and  appearance ;  in  what  light  shall 
Iview  this  great  assembly?  Shall  I  consider  it  as 
a  ancient  legion,  drawn  out  in  goodly  array  under 
fit  commanders?  or  as  a  modem  regiment  of 
imtera,  where  the  common  men  have  been  forced 
hj  want,  or  seduced  through  wickedness  into  the 
service,  and  where  the  leaders  owe  their  advance- 
VNDt  rather  to  caprice,  party-favour,  and  the  par- 
tiifity  of  friends,  than  to  merit  or  service  ? 

**  Shall  I  consider  ye,  O  ye  books !  as  a  herd  of 
'oonrtiers  or  strumpets,  who  profess  to  be  subser* 
ynent  to  my  use,  and  yet  seek  only  your  own  ad- 
vntage  ?  No ;  let  me  consider  this  room  as  the 
gieat  charnel-house  of  human  reason,  where  dark- 
ness and  corruption  dwell ;  or,  as  a  certain  poet 
expresses  himself, 

VOL.  XXIV.  c 
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Where  hot  and  cold,  and  wet  and  diy, 
And  beef,  and  broth,  and  apple-pie,  i 

Most  slorenly  assemble. 

"  Who  are  they,  whose  unadorned  raiment  be- 
speaks  their  inward  simplicity?  They  are  law  book% 
statutes,  and  commentaries  on  statutes.  These  an 
acts  of  parliament,  whom  all  men  must  obey,  woi 
yet  few  only  can  purchase.  Like  the  Sphinx  d 
antiquity,  they  speak  in  enigmas,  and  yet  derov 
the  unhappy  wretches  who  comprehend  them  nob 

**  These  are  commentaries  on  statutes;  fiirths 
perusing  of  them,  the  longest  life  of  man  wooU 
prove  insufficient ;  for  the  understanding  of  thca^ 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man  would  not  avail. 

"  Cruel  is  the  dilemma  between  the  necessity  anl 
the  impossibility  of  understanding ;  yet  are  we  Mt 
led  utterly  destitute  of  relief.  Behold,  for  ev 
comfort,  an  abridgement  of  law  and  equity!  Itcoi' 
sists  not  of  many  volumes ;  it  extends  only  to  tra^ 
ty-two  folios ;  yet  as  a  few  thin  cakes  mar  contiiB 
the  whole  nutritive  substance  of  an  installed  ox,i9 
may  this  compendium  contain  the  essential  graij 
of  many  a  report  and  adjudged  case. 

''  The  sages  of  the  law  recommend  this  abridge 
ment  to  our  perusal.  Let  us  with  all  thankfuloetf 
of  heart  receive  their  counsel.  Much  are  we  b^ 
holden  to  the  physicians,  who  only  prescribe  tk 
bark  of  the  Quinquina,  when  they  might  oblip 
their  patients  to  swallow  the  whole  tree. 

''  From  these  volumes  I  turn  my  eyes  on  a  deif" 
embodied  phalanx,  numerous  and  formidable:  tbif 
are  controversial  divines  ;  so  has  the  world  agrad 
to  term  them.  How  arbitrary  is  language !  aod 
how  does  the  custom  of  mankmd  join  words,  M 
reason  has  put  asunder!   Thus  we  often  bearif 
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bell-fire  cold,  of  devilish  handsome,  and  the  like : 
and  thus  controversial  and  divine  have  been  asso- 
dated. 

*'  These  controversial  divines  have  changed  the 
rule  of  life  into  a  standard  of  disputation.  They 
hive  employed  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  as  a 
EenciDg-school,  where  gymnastic  exercises  are  daily 
Blfaibited,  and  where  victory  serves  only  to  excite 
Mw  contests.  Slighting  the  bulwarks  wherewith 
De  who  bestowed  religion  on  mankind  had  secured 
ily  they  have  encompassed  it  with  various  minute 
Bot-works,  which  an  army  of  warriors  can  with  dif- 
BcaltY  defend. 

**  The  next  in  order  to  them  are  the  redoubtable 
mtflgonista  of  common  sense ;  the  gentlemen  who 
doie  up  the  common  highway  to  heaven,  and  yet 
9pen  no  private  road  for  persons  having  occasion 
to  travel  that  way.  The  writers  of  this  tribe  are 
rariouSy  but  in  principles  and  manner  nothing  dis- 
nmilar*  Let  me  review  them  as  they  stand  ar- 
miiged.  These  are  epicurean  orators,  who  have 
BDoeavoured  to  confound  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  highwaymen 
ind  stock-jobbers.  These  are  inquirers  afler  truth, 
who  never  deign  to  implore  the  aid  of  knowledge 
h  their  researches.  These  are  sceptics,  who  labour 
flvnestly  to  argue  themselves  out  of  their  own  ex- 
ktence ;  herein  resembling  that  choice  spirit,  who 
endeavoured  so  artfully  to  pick  his  own  pocket,  as 
not  to  be  detected  by  himself.  Last  of  cul,  are  the 
ooDposers  of  rhapsodies,  fragments,  and,  strange 
to  lay  it,  thoughts. 

"  Amidst  this  army  of  anti-martyrs,  I  discern  a 
vdnme  of  peculiar  appearance  ;  its  meagre  aspect, 
nd  the  dirty  gaudiness  of  its  habit,  make  it  bear  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  a  decayed  gentleman.  The 
wretched  monument  of  mortality  was  brought  fortli 

c2 
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in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Secood ;  it  was  the  dar- 
ling and  only  child  of  a  man  of  quality.     How  did 
its  parent  exult  at  its  birth !    How  many  flatteren 
extolled  it  beyond  their  own  ofispring,  and  urged     j 
its  credulous  father  to  display  its  excellenda  to 
the  whole  world  1    Induced  by  their  golidtatiooii    \ 
the  father  arrayed  his  child  in  scarlet  and  goUt    j 
submitted  it  to  the  public  eye,  and  called  it,  'Poeoi  '  ^ 
by  a  person  of  honour.'    While  he  lived,  his  boobf    i 
•offspring  was  treated  with  the  cold  respect  due  ts    ] 
the  rank  and  fortune  of  its  parent :  but  when  destk  'i 
had  locked  up  his  kitchen,  and  carried  o£P  the  faff    ^ 
of  his  cellar,  the  poor  child  was  abandoned  to  ttt 
parish;  it  was  kicked  from  stall  to  stall,  likei 
despised  prostitute ;  and,  afler  various  calamities 
was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  a  vender  of  Scott 
isnuff",  and  safely  placed  as  a  pensioner  in  the  bsnd 
of  free-thinkers. 

'^  Thou  first,  though  greatest  vice  of  the  hamtt 
mind,  Ambition!  all  these  authors  were  originsDf 
thy  votaries !  They  promised  to  themselves  a  fiMt 
more  durable  than  tne  calf-skin  that  covered  thdr 
works :  the  calf-skin,  as  the  dealer  speaks,  is  in  es- 
oellent  condition,  while  the  books  themselves  n" 
main  the  prey  of  that  silent  critic  the  worm. 

**  Complete  cooks,  and  conveyancers ;  bodies  of 
school  divinity,  and  Tommy  Th'umb  :  little  storf 
books,  systems  of  philosophy,  and  memoirs  of  wo- 
men of  pleasure;  apologies  for  the  lives  of  playoi^ 
and  prime  ministers,  are  all  consigned  to  one  con* 
mon  oblivion. 

''  One  book  indeed  there  is,  which  pretends  t$ 
little  reputation,  and  by  a  strange  felicity  obtaisi 
whatever  it  demands.  To  be  useful  for  some  moDdi 
only  is  the  whole  of  its  ambition;  and  though efCff 
day  that  passes  confessedly  diminishes  its  utilit|ri 
yet  it  is  sought  for  and  purchased  by  all :  sueh  » 
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tbe  deserved  and  unenvied  character  of  that  excel- 
lent treatise  of  practical  astronomy,  the  Almanack." 


No  141.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11, 1755. 


The  foUowiDg  letter  was  mislaid;  which  is  the 
reason  of  its  not  having  appeared  earlier  in  this 
ysper.  The  excuse,  perhaps,  is  less  pardonable 
than  the  fault ;  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  can  make 
with  truth ;  and  I  hope  the  author  will  receive  it 
vilh  candour. 


"  SIB 


**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

9 


<<  If  ever  you  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  any 
cf  the  public  papers  besides  your  own,  you  cannot 
Up  observing  the  many  curious  experiments, 
vhich  of  late  years  have  been  made  through  all 

Erta  of  this  kingdom,  in  running,  riding,  leaping, 
ving,  fire-eating,  wire-dancing,  and  various  other 
nieful  arts,  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  fortunes. 

^  I  am  willing  to  give  credit  to  these  extraordi- 
naiy  achievements,  though  many  of  them,  I  own, 
fiv  exceed  the  bounds  m  probability,  because  of 
the  faoDOur  they  do  to  our  age  and  country :  and  it 
il  not  without  high  indignation  against  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  present  times,  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
dbappointed  in  my  expectations  of  seeing  public 
kooours  and  rewards  bestowed  on  these  illustrious 
pvaonages,  who  by  such  experiments  have  shown 
tt  what  great  things  the  powers  of  nature  are 
Qf^le  o^  when  properly  directed.     Newton  was 

c3 
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knighted,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Locke  hi 
considerable  places  under  the  govemnaent:  i 
what  mighty  matters  did  these  philosophen 
comparison  of  our  new  experiment  makers  1 
•contented  themselves  with  looking  into  the 
nature,  and  went  no  further.  The  mind  oi 
ideas  just  as  it  used  to  do,  before  the  '  Earn] 
human  understanding*  had  banished  from  th 
the  doctrine  of  innate  principles  and  fob 
forms :  and  Newton,  after  he  had  demolia 
vortices  of  Descartes,  left  the  planets  jus 
found  them.  They  have  rolled  round  the  I 
cisely  in  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  d 
before  and  since  his  discoveries.  But  our  i 
workers  have  found  the  secret  of  controU 
laws  of  nature,  and  have  actually  accon 
what  in  the  wards  of  Bedlam,  and  the  labo 
of  Logada,  it  would  have  been  thought  mac 
attempt. 

**  I  am  sensible  it  may  be  objected  to  n 
the  things  I  compare  are  totally  different ; 
stead  of  these  modern  chiefs  in  philosophy,  1 
rather  have  turned  my  eyes  to  the  renowned 
of  antiquity,  whose  exploits  have  been  the  i 
tion  of  so  many  ages.  Be  it  so.  We  own 
semblance,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
comparison :  for  besides  that  many  of  these  i 
are  looked  upon  as  fabulous,  if  it  be  con 
that  some  of  them  are  only  the  effects  o 
force,  and  that  the  merit  of  others  is  to  be 
among  multitudes,  who  all  had  a  share  in  th 
duction ;  no  doubt  can  be  made,  on  a  fair  e 
between  the  merit  of  ancient  and  modern  w 
on  whose  side  the  balance  will  be  found  to  * 
am  no  enemy  to  the  fame  of  antiquity ;  but 
it  grieves  me,  that  when  ancient  exploits  ha' 
celebrated  over  and  over  by  the  choicest  po 
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iHtorianSy  those  of  our  own  times,  no  less  extraor- 
linaiy,  should  be  left  to  pass  down  to  posterity,  on 
10  better  authority  than  the  doubtful  testimony  of  a 
ommon  newspaper. 

**  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  you  profess  yourself  a  citizen 
f  die  world,  an  equal  judge  between  all  the  children 
t  our  first  parents ;  act  up  then  to  this  character, 
nd  do  justice:  suffer  not  exploits  to  drop  into 
Umon,  at  which  the  Gymnasia  of  Greece  and  Italy 
rodd  have  stood  aghast ;  which  would  have  been 
HNiOnred  with  statues  and  crowns  of  olive  at  Olym- 
M;  with  a  place  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens,  and 
in  ovation,  if  not  a  triumph,  at  Rome.  Suffer  not 
Dgntitude  to  fix  a  stain  upon  our  country,  which 
t  would  never  be  able  to  wipe  off*. 

''I  pretend  not  to  enumerate,  or  even  to  be  sen- 
Ak  <x  all  the  advantages  with  which  these  singu- 
veffints  of  genius  will  be  attended ;  but  in  natural 
ihilosophy  and  religion  their  uses  are  apparent  at 
he  first  glance. 

^  Experiments,  it  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  are 
he  only  solid  basis  of  natural  science.  In  these 
Bicon  and  Newton  led  the  way ;  but  their  followers 
Mve  ennobled  them ;  they  have  transferred  them 
nm  heavy  inert  matter,  to  the  very  quintessence  of 
f^ty  their  horses  and  themselves.  What  before 
iM-mdy  fit  for  recluse  pedants,  they  have  made  the 
■Mnement  and  the  business  of  fine  gentlemen. 

**  And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  the  way,  to  propose 
I  problem  to  the  lovers  of  these  noble  arts,  which 
[hope  will  not  be  thought  altogether  unworthy  of 
Ur  attention. 

**  Suppose  a  gentleman  is  able  to  drive  a  wheel- 
Qnnage  any  given  number  of  miles  in  an  hour, 
^hea  the  motion  of  his  horses  is  progressive,  or 
Kcording  to  the  natural  course  of  their  limbs ;  how 
BBodi  time  ought  he  to  be  allowed  to  do  it  when  his 
'lones  move  retrograde,  or  tails  foremost. 
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'*  But  to  come  to  religion.  These  new 
nients  serve  to  show  how  little  we  understan 
bounds  of  credibility.  Had  such  experimei 
properly  attended  to,  a  certain  gentleman  tl: 
be  nameless,  might  have  spared  his  haugbi 
lenge  to  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faitl 
brave  youths  will  soon  make  him  sensible  a 
ror,  and  turn  the  edge  of  that  formidable 
sword  of  his  upon  himself,  with  which  he  bai 
ened  to  depopulate  the  Christian  world* 
any  longer  pretend  to  say,  that  no  testimc 
make  a  thing  credible  that  is  contrary  to  exp 
when  I  defy  him  to  match,  in  the  annak  of 
or  country,  the  feats  which  he  is  forced  to 
on  the  credit  of  a  common  newspaper  ? 

"  I  could  run  through  all  the  arts,  and  si 
and  in  each  of  them  show  the  wonderful  ad 
of  these  new  experiments :  but  this  is  a  tl 
deserves  an  abler  hand :  I  therefore  propes 
his  majesty  shall  have  incorporated  the  aul 
them  into  a  new  Royal  Society,  which  I  be 
be  soon,  that  one  of  our  most  eminent  pent 
pointed,  after  the  example  of  bishop  Sprat,  i 
the  history  of  the  society :  and  another,  ai 
example  of  Fontenelle,  to  make  eulogies  on 
ticular  members.  And  I  desire  that  vou  ^ 
mediately  look  out  for  two  such  persons  a 
your  correspondents ;  which  I  should  imag 
be  no  great  difficulty  to  one  who  has  the  hi 
reckon  in  that  number  the  prime  wits  of  th 

*^  I  am  SIR, 
^'  Your  humble  serv 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

"  Walking  the  other  day  through  Wap| 
see  the  humours  of  the  place,  I  happened 
my  eyes  upon  the  windows  of  an  aldliouse,  i 
saw  written  in  large  capitals,  Roman  PurL 
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iomty  to  Btk  of  a  man  who  was  walking  near 
by  it  might  not  as  well  have  been  called 
iHirlj  as  Roman  Purl  ?  '  O  Sir/  said  he, 
indlord  has  had  twenty  times  the  custom 
le  gave  his  liquor  that  outlandish  name.'  I 
mnd  that  my  sagacious  informer  was  a  maker 
her  breeches,  by  seeing  him  enter,  and  set 
:  to  work  in  a  shop,  over  the  door  of  which 
itten  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  The  true  Italian 
-breeches  balls,  sold  here  by  the  maker.  I 
1 1  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  fashion 
iring  every  thing  foreign  had  extended  it- 
so  g^eat  a  distance  from  St.  James's ;  having 
red  an  opinion  that  none  but  our  betters  at 
lite  end  of  the  town,  were  the  despisers  and 
ragers  of  our  home  manufactures. 
I  r  see  no  solid  reason  for  this  universal  dis- 
every  thing  that  is  English,  I  should  be  glad 
r  sentiments  on  the  subject,  which  will  great- 
ge, 

"  SIR, 

**  Tour  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

«  C.  D." 

all  forbear  making  any  remarks  upon  this 
that  I  may  oblige  a  very  witty  correspon- 
wfaose  letter  I  received  a  few  days  ago,  by 
•neral  post.  But  I  must  entreat  the  favour  of 
intieman,  and  of  all  others  who  may  incline 
1;^  to  me  in  so  laconic  a  style,  to  choose  an- 
method  of  conveyance,  for  fear  their  letters 
I  sometimes  happen  to  miscarry. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
BIR, 

'bay  be  so  kind  as  to  insert  this  in  your  next. 

"  Yours, 
«  W.  B." 
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No.  142.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  nSfc 


Since  the  publication  of  my  correspoDdent's  ktts 
on  the  subject  of  noise,  I  have  received  tfaeM 
following,  which  I  shall  lay  before  my  readenftr 
the  entertainment  of  to-day* 


*^  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR 


**  Your  paper  which  treats  of  the  pasrioD  iv 
noise,  has  in  one  respect  given  me  some  pletMMS 
the  observations  in  it  beins  such  as  I  have  otal 
made  myself,  and  the  ridicule  intended  by  thflB 
what  many  persons  in  the  world  very  justly  doicnfc 
At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  help  feeling  19M 
uneasiness,  on  being  led  by  those  observationSy  li 
reflect  seriously  and  deliberately  upon  my  own  mil- 
fortunes. 

**  Till  I  was  about  forty  years  oldy  I  had  livel 
a  bachelor  in  London ;  at  which  time  having  ao* 
quired  a  comfortable  fortune  in  the  mercantile  wn, 
I  retired  into  the  country  ;  and  hoping  to  pass  ttt 
rest  of  my  days  in  peace,  and  to  be  happy  in  a  !•* 
cial  companion,  I  married  a  wife.  She  has  alwsjl 
been,  for  any  thing  that  1  know  to  the  contraijfi 
what  is  called  a  virtuous  woman :  a  notable  0D6 1 
am  sure  she  is:  but  though  chastity  and  notabto* 
ness  may  be  very  valuable  qualities  in  a  womiSi 
yet  if  they  are  to  be  nursed  and  cherished  at  tbfi 
expense  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and  all  tb^ 
other  virtues,  in  my  humble  opinion,  she  had  better 
be  without  them.  1  called  at  your  friend  Dodslej'i 
the  last  time  I  was  in  town,  to  look  in  Mr.  Jobs' 
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en's  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  no- 
ible;  but  could  find  no  such  epithet  applied  to  a 
rife.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  he  had  given 
s  a  definition  of  that  character,  as  also  of  a  good 
roman,  which,  according  to  some  alehouse  signs  in 
be  country,  is  a  woman  without  a  head. 
"  I  ha?e  long  been  of  opinion,  that  as  the  prin- 
ipil  TOtue  of  a  man  is  courage,  so  the  principal 
irtae  of  a  woman  is  silence ;  my  wife,  indeed,  is  of 
contrary  way  of  thinking,  with  regard  to  this  fe- 
ule  virtue ;  but  till  I  am  stark  deaf,  I  shall  never 
B  prevailed  upon  to  alter  my  opinion.  Dumb 
reitares  were  always  my  delight,  and  particularly 
cat,  the  dumbest  of  all ;  but  my  wife,  who  has  a 
rtmal  antipathy  to  that  animal,  has  hung  up  a 
■rot  in  my  parlour,  and  filled  my  hen-yard  and 
liden  with  maccaws  and  peacocks. 
**  Besides  the  domestic  noises  with  which  I  am 
Btpetoally  tormented,  I  am  unfortunately  situated 
Btr  the  church,  and  in  the  hearing  of  ten  dismal 
bBi,  which  our  parishioners  have  set  up,  in  the 
NMn  of  one  single  bell,  by  which,  for  many  years 
ebre,  the  proper  notice  for  church- time,  and 
ther  parochial  matters,  had  been  usually  given. 
JDd  lest  the  advantage  of  the  sound  of  these  bells 
MRdd  ever  be  lost,  one  of  our  wealthy  yeomen  has 
hpeathed  by  will  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
I  me  rineers  of  the  parish,  for  a  certain  number 
f  peais  five  or  six  times  a  week  for  ever.  About 
lie  time  of  this  desirable  acquisition,  the  new  me- 
iwd  of  psalmody  was  introduced  into  our  church, 
7  a  set  of  fellows  who  call  themselves  the  singers; 
0  that  our  good  old  tunes  being  rejected,  I  am 
■Uffed  to  sit  and  hear  their  terrible  bawling  and 
sKord,  having  never  been  taught  to  sing  in  treble 
'iiBe,  or  to  find  any  thing  solemn  in  the  airs  of 


ia  the  better  horse. . 

"  Being  thus  accustomed  to  noisa  in 
time,  I  am  frequeotly  awaked  out  of  n 
though  in  the  absence  of  niy  wife,  by  dn 
them  in  the  ni^ht;  bo  that  in  almost  all  i 
of  redrement,  m  my  filumberg,  and  even  ii 
votions,  I  am  constantly  tormented  witl 
and  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  : 
for  me  but  in  the  grave. 

"  This  being  my  case,  I  would  odvitt 
Fitz-Adam,  by  all  possible  means,  to  di 
this  raging  passion  for  noise.  If  you  are  i 
man,  and  nave  a  notable  wife,  tbou^ 
freedom  and  spirit  with  which  you  wnte, 
guess  you  to  be  a  bachelor,  you  will  nee 
ray  example  nor  entreaties  to  set  about  t 
in  sober  sadness.  I  am  firmly  persuade 
you  can  put  an  end  to  all  unreasonable  nt 
will  tben  accomplish  that  universal  refon 
sentiments  and  mannerSt  for  which  your  | 
intended.  The  women  will  be  discreet  at 
and  the  men  rational  companioos  for  du 
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"  P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  have  three  fine 
irii^  whoy  though  extremely  well  inclined,  are 
hq>t  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  made  to  pierce 
y  ean  with  their  cries,  for  not  being  women  be- 
«e  their  time,  and  as  notable  as  their  mamma.  It 
id  like  to  have  escaped  me  too,  that  though  my 
'A  is  reckoned  to  have  the  best  times  of  any  wo- 
an  ID  the  pariA,  it  is  the  jest  of  the  whole  neigh- 
Bvriiood,  upon  hearing  any  violent  or  unusual 
mtming,  tnat  Mrs.  ***  is  in  l^our." 

**  MR.  VITZ-ADAM, 

**  Finding  by  a  late  paper  of  yours,  that  you  are 
A  advocate  for  peace  and  quietness,  I  am  encou- 
^ged,  though  a  woman,  to  make  known  my  case 
I  jou.  I  have  been  a  sufferer  by  noise  all  my  life 
Rig*  When  I  was  young,  I  had  a  tender,  though 
DC  a  rickly  constitution,  and  was  reckoned  by  all 
tf  acquaintance,  a  girl  of  a  mild  and  gentle  dis- 
nitioa  with  abundance  of  good  nature.  The  tem- 
er  of  my  father  was  unfortunately  the  very  reverse 
f  mme;  and  though  I  was  ready  to  obey  the  least 
otioeofhis  will,  yet  his  commands  were  always 
iven  in  so  loud  and  harsh  a  tone  of  voice,  that  they 
nified  me  like  thunder.  I  have  a  thousand  times 
Med  from  my  chair,  and  stood  with  my  knees 
Boddng  together,  upon  his  beginning  to  ask  me 
ieommon  question.  My  mother,  he  used  to  tell 
Mb  would  ruin  me  by  her  gentleness.  Indeed  she 
VIS  as  indulgent  to  me  as  I  could  wish,  and  hardly 
!ver  diid  me  in  her  life,  unless  forced  to  it  by  my 
SAer,  and  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  family,  which, 
Da  variousirther  occasions,  was  frequency  in  dan- 
BV  of  being  broken. 

**  At  the  boarding-school,  which  I  was  sent  to 
atihe  usual  age,  I  met  with  a  governess  who  was 
kaity  and  passionate ;  and  as  in  her  cooler  hours 
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she  was  frequently  making  concessions  to  her  scho- 
lars for  the  unguarded  things  she  had  said  in  her 
anger,  she  lost  aJl  her  authority ;  so  that  having  ao 
one  to  fear,  and  no  good  example  to  follow,  we  wen 
noisy  and  quarrelsome  all  the  day  long. 

'^  After  this  I  had  the  unhappiness  to  be  left  M 
orphan  to  the  care  of  my  mother's  brother,  wbi 
was  a  wealthy  pewterer  in  the  city.  The  room  «• 
lived  in  was  directly  over  the  shop,  from  wbenoi 
my  ears  were  perpetually  dinned  with  the  noiieflf 
hammers,  and  the  clattering  of  plates  and  ditbOi 
Our  country-house,  where  we  usually  passed  thne 
or  four  months  every  summer,  was  built  close  ti 
some  iron-mills,  of  which  my  uncle  was  pr(^rietir. 
During  our  stay  at  this  house,  I  need  not  tell  fM, 
how  I  was  tormented  with  the  horrid  and  treoMT 
dous  noise  which  proceeded  from  these  mills. 

**  At  last  I  was  sent  to  board  with  a  distant  nil* 
tion,  who  had  been  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  bit 
who,  having  married  a  rich  widow,  had  given  aplii 
commission,  and  retired  into  the  country.    Unfflf" 
tunately  for  poor  me,  the  captain  still  retained  I 
passion  for  firing  a  great  gun ;  and  had  mountd 
on  a  little  fortification  that  was  thrown  up  agaitft 
the  front  of  his  house,  eleven  nine-pounders,  which 
were  constantly  discharged  ten  or  a  dozen  tiflNi 
over,  on  the  arrival  of  visitors,  and  on  all  holidfp 
and  rejoicings.     The  noise  of  these  cannon  vtf 
more  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  rest,  and  woiU 
have  rendered  my  continuance  there  intolerable^  if 
a  young  gentleman,  a  relation  of  the  captain's,  hd 
not  held  me  by  the  heart-strings,  and  softened,  bf 
the  most  tender  courtship  in  the  world,  the  hontvi 
of  these  firings.    In  short,  I  staid  at  the  captain'i 
till  my  fortune  was  in  my  own  power,  andtbfli 
gave  it  to  a  husband. 

«<  But;  alas !  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  am  wedded  t# 
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oise  and  contention  as  long  as  I  live.  This  ten- 
erest  of  lovers  is  the  most  tyrannical  of  husbands. 
"he  hammering  of  pewter,  the  iron- mills,  and  the 
aDDon,  which  so  much  disturbed  me,  are  but  lull- 
ig  soundsy  when  compared  to  the  raging  of  his 
Dice,  whenever  he  throws  himself  into  one  of  his 
nries.  It  is  the  study  of  my  life  to  oblige  and 
tease  him,  yet  I  offend  and  disgust  him  by  every 
ling  I  do.  If  I  am  silent  to  his  upbraidings,  I  am 
iHen ;  If  I  answer,  though  with  the  utmost  mild- 
en,  I  am  either  insolent  or  impertinent.  How 
nut  I  do,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  to  reclaim  or  bear  with 
Im  ?  Whatever  I  was  by  nature,  I  am  at  present 
>  humbled,  that  I  can  submit  to  any  thing.  I  have 
ad  my  case  before  you  for  your  advice;  being  well 
BDvinced,  by  your  speculations  in  general,  that 
Da  are  a  warm  advocate  for  the  sex,  though  you 
Mnetimes  take  the  liberty  of  telling  us  our  own. 
;  is  not  so  much  at  the  crossness  of  my  husband, 
I  at  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  that  I  complain:  for 
could  submit  with  some  kind  of  patience  to  be 
eat,  pinched,  scratched,  or  any  thing,  so  that  the 
rum  of  my  ear  was  not  entirely  in  danger  of  being 
roken.  If  I  was  deaf,  I  could  defy  the  utmost  of 
is  malice,  but  till  that  happy  time  arrives,  I  am 
le  most  miserable  of  women,  though  much  Mr. 
Its- Adam's 

"  Admirer,  and  humble  servant." 
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I  OUGHT  hourly  to  be  looking  up  with  gratitude 
wd  praise  to  the  Creator  of  my  being,  for  having 
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formed  me  of  a  disposition  that  throws  off  emj 
particle  of  spleen,  and  either  directs  my  attentin 
to  objects  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  or  enables  met! 
look  upon  their  contraries,  as  I  do  on  shades  oas 
picture,  which  add  force  to  the  lights,  and  besri^ 
to  the  whole.  With  this  happiness  of  canstitatMa 
I  can  behold  the  luxury  of  the  times,  as  giving  fbol 
and  clothing  to  the  hungry  and  the  naked,  extci^ 
ing  our  commerce,  and  promoting  and  encoonigiv 
the  liberal  arts.  I  can  look  upon  the  horron  ii 
war,  as  productive  of  the  blessings  and  enjoyiMiCi 
of  peace ;  and  upon  the  miseries  of  mankind,  wU 
I  cannot  relieve,  with  a  thankful  heart  that  my  on 
lot  has  been  more  favourable. 

There  is  a  passage  in  that  truly  original  pooi^ 
called  The  Spleen,  which  pleases  me  more  tun  d* 
most  any  thing  I  have  read.    The  passage  is  Aii: 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  pull*d  against  the  tide : 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees,  unconcem*d,  life's  wager  row*d  ; 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play 
Enjoys  the  follies  of  the  fray. 

The  laughing  pliilosopher  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  more  eligible  character  than  the  weeping  oie; 
but  before  I  sit  down  either  to  laugh  or  cry  at  A* 
follies  of  mankind,  as  I  have  publicly  inli^edaf* 
self  in  their  service,  it  becomes  me  to  admioirtiv 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  relieve  or  cure  tlM»» 
For  this  purpose,  I  shall  here  lay  before  my  resdvi 
some  loose  hints  on  a  subject,  which  will,  I  hopCv 
excite  their  attention,  and  contribute  towards  W 
expelling  from  the  heart,  those  malignant  andsidici 
humours,  which  destroy  the  harmony  of  social  life* 

If  we  make  observations  on  human  nature,  either 
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rom  what  we  feel  in  ourselves,  or  see  in  others, 
re  shall  perceive  that  almost  all  the  uneasinesses 
if  mankind  owe  their  rise  to  inactivity  or  idleness 
jf  body  or  mind.  A  free  and  brisk  circulation  of 
die  blood  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  the  creat- 
Jig  easiness  and  good  humour ;  and  is  the  only 
■eans  of  securing  us  from  a  restless  train  of  idle 
thoughts,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  us  burthen- 
Mme  to  ourselves,  and  dissatisfied  with  all  about  us. 

Providence  has  therefore  wisely  provided  for  the 
generality  of  mankind,  by  compelling  them  to  use 
Biat  labour,  which  not  only  procures  them  the 
Mcessaries  of  life,  but  peace  and  health,  to  enjoy 
diem  with  delight.  Nay  further,  we  find  how 
enentially  necessary  it  is  that  the  greatest  part  of 
nankind  should  be  obliged  to  earn  their  bread  by 
labour,  from  the  ill  use  that  is  almost  universally 
made  of  those  riches  which  exempt  men  from  it. 
Even  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  are 
generally  found  to  be  insufficient  to  keep  us  within 
the  limits  of  reason  and  moderation.  How  hard 
do  the  very  best  of  men  find  it,  to  force  upon 
themselves  that  abstinence  or  labour,  which  the 
narrowness  of  their  circumstances  does  not  immedi- 
ately compel  them  to  ?  Is  there  really  one  in  ten, 
who  by  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  leisure,  is 
made  more  happy  in  respect  to  himself,  or  more 
viefbl  to  mankmd  ?  What  numbers  do  we  daily 
lee  of  such  persons,  either  rioting  in  luxury  or 
aleeping  in  sloth,  for  one  who  makes  a  proper  use 
af  the  advantages  which  riches  give  for  the  improve- 
aient  of  himself,  or  the  happiness  of  others  ?  And 
how  many  do  we  meet  with,  who,  for  their  abuse 
of  the  blessings  of  life,  are  given  up  to  perpetual 
oneasiness  of  mind,  and  to  the  greatest  ponies  of 
bodily  pain  ? 

Whoever  seriously  considers  this  pomt,  will  dis- 
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cover  that  riches  are  by  no  means  such  certni 
blessings  as  the  poor  imagine  them  to  be :  on  thi 
contrary,  he  will  perceive  that  the  common  labom 
and  employments  of  life  are  much  better  suited  It 
the  majority  of  mankind,  than  prosperity  and  abM- 
dance  would  be  without  them. 

It  was  a  merciful  sentence  which  the  Crotv 
passed  on  man  for  his  disobedience,  ^*  By  theswMl 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread";  for  to  da  < 
punishment  itself  he  stands  indebted  for  besbk*' 
strength,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  life*  Thoi^ 
the  first  paradise  was  forfeited  for  his  transgieHM^ 
yet  by  the  penalty  inflicted  for  that  transgrcMJfl^. 
the  earth  is  made  into  a  paradise  again,  in  the  bsHh 
tiful  fields  and  gardens  which  we  daily  see  prqdaeai 
by  the  labour  of  man.  And  though  the  groond  wm 
pronounced  cursed  for  his  disobedience,  yetkdHt 
curse  so  ordered,  as  to  be  the  punishment,  dU^ 
and  almost  solely,  of  those,  who  by  intempenaoi 
or  sloth,  inflict  it  upon  themselves. 

Even  from  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  mankii^ 
are  the  bands  of  mutual  support  and  affection  d^ 
rived.  The  necessities  of  each^  which  no  mao  of 
himself  can  sufficiently  supply,  compel  him  to  goB" 
tribute  towards  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  while  hs 
labours  only  for  his  own  advantage,  he  is  promoCiq| 
the  universal  good  of  all  around  hinu 

Health  is  the  blessing  which  every  one  wkheitt 
enjoy ;  but  the  multitude  are  so  unreasonable,  si  It   i 
desire  to  purchase  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  ii  tt    j 
be  obtained.    The  continuance  of  it  is  only  to  be    ^ 
secured  by  exercise  or  labour.  But  the  misfortoae 
is,  that  the  poor  are  too  apt  to  overlook  their  own 
enjoyments,  and  to  view  with  envy  the  ease  end 
affluence  of  their  superiors,  not  considering  that  tho     \ 
usual  attendants  upon  great  fortunes  are  anxietf 
and  disease. 
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If  it  be  true,  that  the  persons  are  the  happiest 
who  have  the  fewest  wants,  the  rich  man  is  more 
4lie  object  of  compassion  than  envy.  However  mo- 
derate his  inclinations  may  be,  the  custom  of  the 
world  lays  him  under  the  necessity  of  living  up  to 
iiit  fortune*  He  must  be  surrounded  by  a  useless 
Inm  of  servants ;  his  appetite  must  be  palled  with 
flenty  and  his  peace  invaded  by  crowds.   He  must 

Kup  the  pleasures  and  endearments  of  domestic 
to  be  the  slave  of  party  and  faction.  Or  if  the 
flDodness  of  his  heart  should  incline  him  to  acts  of 
Enmaiiity  and  benevolence,  he  will  have  frequently 
themordfication  of  seeing  his  charities  ill  bestowed ; 
aod,  by  his  inability  to  relieve  all,  the  constant  one 
of  makuig  more  enemies  by  his  refusals,  than  friends 
by  his  benefactions.  If  we  add  to  these  consider- 
alioiia  a  truth,  which  I  believe  few  persons  will 
Sapute,  namely,  that  the  greatest  fortunes,  by  add- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  possessors,  usually  render 
ttem  the  most  necessitous  of  men,  we  shall  find 
matness  and  happiness  to  be  at  a  wide  distance 
mm  one  another.  If  we  carry  our  inquiries  still 
Uglier,  if  we  examine  into  the  state  of  a  l^ing,  and 
even  enthrone  him,  like  our  own,  in  the  hearts  of 
ik  people ;  if  the  life  of  a  father  be  a  life  of  care 
wtd  aaziety,  to  be  the  father  of  a  people  is  a  pre- 
eminence to  be  honoured,  but  not  envied. 

The  happiness  of  life  is,  I  believe,  generally  to  be 
band  in  Uiose  stations,  which  neither  totally  sub- 
ject men  to  labour,  nor  absolutely  exempt  them 
mm  it.  Power  is  the  parent  of  disquietude,  am- 
bition of  disappointment,  and  riches  of  disease. 
^  I  will  conclude  these  reflections  with  the  follow- 
iag  fable: 

Labour,  the  offspring  of  Want,  and  the  mother 
tf  Health  and  Contentment,  lived  with  her  two 
daughters  in  a  little  cottagCi  by  the  side  of  a  hill 
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at  a  great  distance  from  town.  They  were  totalif 
unacquainted  with  the  great,  and  had  kept  no  bet* 
ter  company  than  the  neighbouring  vilk^n:  bil' 
having  a  desire  of  seeing  the  world,  they  fonoak 
their  companions  and  habitation,  and  determiMl 
to  travel.  Labour  went  soberly  along  the  nai 
with  Health  on  her  right  hand,  who  by  die  spridi^ 
liness  of  her  conversation,  and  songs  of  cheemt 
ness  and  joy,  softened  the  toils  of  the  way:  wU| 
Contentment  went  smiling  on  the  left,  saf^xirlitf 
the  steps  of  her  mother,  and  by  her  perpetual  gm 
humour,  increasing  the  vivacity  of  her  sister. 

In  this  manner,  they  travelled  over  foresti,  nl 
through  towns  and  villages,  till  at  last  they  arrifri 
at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  At  their  entranci 
into  the  great  city,  the  mother  conjured  her  dauli* 
ters  never  to  lose  sight  of  her ;  for  it  was  thewfflflf 
Jupiter,  she  said,  that  their  separation  shonU  bi 
attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  all  three.  Bit 
Health  was  of  too  gay  a  disposition  to  regard  Ai 
counsels  of  Labour;  she  suffered  herself  to  bl 
debauched  by  Intemperance,  and  at  last  died  ii 
child-birth  of  Disease.  Contentment  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  sister,  gave  herself  up  to  the  entic^ 
ments  of  Sloth,  and  was  never  heard  of  after; 
whiie  Labour,  wlio  could  have  no  enjoyment  vilb- 
out  her  daughters,  went  every  where  m  search  of 
them,  till  she  was  at  last  seized  by  lassitude  in  ber 
way,  and  died  in  misery. 
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The  following  letter  is  of  so  interesting  a  oatur^ 
that  I  have  put  my  printer  to  no  small  ineontfi^ 
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ice  in  getting  it  ready  at  a  very  short  warning 
#  this  day's  publication.  If  the  contents  of  it  are 
muiiie,  I  hardly  know  of  a  punishment,  which  the 
itfaor  of  such  complicated  ruin  does  not  deserve. 
he  UDavoidable  miseries  of  mankind  are  sufficient 
I  tfieiDselves  for  human  nature  to  bear  ;  but  when 
mne  and  dishonour  are  added  to  poverty  and 
nt,  the  lot  of  life  is  only  to  be  endured  by  the 
insideration  that  there  is  a  iinal  state  of  retribu- 
on,  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  will  be 
bondantly  recompensed,  and  temporary  sorrows 
B  crowned  with  endless  joy&. 


*^  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
_       1 


«  SIR, 


*'  iF^our  breast  has  any  feeling  for  the  distresses 
f  9  ruined  wife  and  mother,  I  beseech  you  to  give 
■y  most  unhappy  story  a  place  in  your  next  paper. 
t  may  possibly  come  time  enough  to  prevent  a 
•tastrophe,  which  would  add  horror  to  ruin,  and 
brrre  to  utter  distraction  a  poor  helpless  family, 
rho  have  more  misery  already  than  they  are  able 
»  bear. 

"  I  am  the  wife  of  a  very  worthy  officer  in  the 
irmy,  who,  by  a  train  of  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
vsi  obliged  to  sell  his  commission;  and  from  a 
■Kite  of  ease  and  plenty,  has  been  long  since  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  penury  and  want.  One  son 
sod  a  daughter  were  our  only  children. — Alas! 
that  I  should  live  to  say  it !  Happy  would  it  have 
l>een  for  us,  if  one  of  them  had  never  been  born  !^- 
The  boy  was  of  a  noble  nature,  and  in  happier 
toes  his  father  bought  him  a  commission  in  the 
<^ce,  where  he  is  now  a  lieutenant,  and  quarter- 
^  in  Scotland  with  his  regiment.  O  1  he  is  a  dear 
^  dutiful  child,  and  has  kept  his  poor  parents 
Am  the  extremity  of  want,  by  the  kind  supplies 


ed  of  fourteen,  at  which  time  we  were  pn 
by  a  friend  to  place  Iter  witli  a  gentlem 
tune  in  the  country,  who  had  lately  buried 
to  be  the  companion  of  his  daughters.  71 
man's  character  was  too  honourable,  and 
too  advantageouE,  to  suffer  us  to  hesitate]* 
parting  with  a  child,  whom  dear  to  us  at 
we  were  not  able  to  support.  It  is  nowali 
than  two  years  since  our  separation  ;  and 
in  a  Tery  few  months,  it  was  our  happincf 
that  we  had  provided  for  her  so  fortunat 
lived  in  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
dies,  who  were  indeed  very  amiable  peri 
Buch  was  their  father's  seeming  iadujgei 
that  he  had  advanced  my  husband  a  sum 
upon  his  bond,  to  free  him  from  some  sm 
which  threatened  him  hourly  with  a  jail. 
"But  how  shall  I  tell  you,  Sir,  ihatthii 
benefactor  ha^  been  the  cruellest  of  all 
the  enjoyment  of  our  good  fortune  begi 
interrupted,  by  hearing  less  frequently  1 
(laughter  than  we  used  to  do  ;  and  when 
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hich  can  neither  be  described  nor  imagined.    It 
IS  directed  to  me,  and  contained  these  words : 

'madam, 
*  For  reasons  that  you  will  too  soon  be  acquaint- 
1  with,  I  must  desire  that  your  daughter  nmy  be 
Itnunger  to  our  family.  I  dare  nut  indulge  my 
\tf  for  her  as  I  would,  lest  it  should  lead  me  to 
Hak  too  hardly  of  one,  whom  I  am  bound  in  duty 
» leverence  and  honour.  The  bearer  brings  you 
trifle^  with  which  I  desire  you  will  immediately 
n  a  post-chaise  and  take  away  your  daughter. 
[j  father  is  from  home,  and  knows  nothing  of  this 
Etter;  but  assure  yourself  it  is  meant  to  serve  you ; 
pd  that  I  am, 

'madam, 
*  Your  very  sincere  friend 

'  and  humble  servant/ 

"Alarmed  and  terrified  as  I  was  at  this  letter,  I 
mde  no  hesitation  of  complying  with  its  contents. 
Che  bcyarer  of  it  either  could  not,  or  would  not  in- 
bnn  me  of  a  syllable  that  I  wanted  to  know.  My 
lusband  indeed  had  a  fatal  guess  at  its  meaning ; 
Bd  in  a  fury  of  rage,  insisted  on  accompanying 
at:  but  as  I  really  hoped  better  things,  and  flat- 
tared  myself  that  the  young  ladies  were  apprchen- 
life  of  a  marriage  between  their  father  and  my  girl, 
I  soothed  him  into  patience,  and  set  out  alone. 

**  I  travelled  all  night ;  and  early  the  next  morn- 
iag,  saw  myself  at  the  end  of  my  journey. — O,  Sir ! 
IB  I  alive  to  tell  it  ?  I  found  my  daughter  in  a 
litnation  the  most  shocking  that  a  fond  mother 
IBOnld  behold !  She  had  been  seduced  by  her  bene- 
&ctor,  and  was  visibly  with  child.  I  will  not  de- 
^  jou  with  the  swoonings  and  confusion  of  the 
^nhappy  creature  at  this  meeting,  nor  with  my  own 


was  then  gone  to  town,  to  provide  lodgingi 
approaching  necessity,  and  that  my  poor  i 

Erl  had  consented  to  live  with  him  afteni 
ondon,  in  the  character  of  a  mistress. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  Sir,  the  horror  I  fd 
dismal  tale.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  returned  1 
unhappy  child,  with  all  the  haste  I  was  aUi 
is  it  needful  that  I  shodd  tell  you  of  the  r 
indignation  of  a  fond  and  distracted  father 
coming  home.  Unhappilv  for  us  all,  he  < 
violent  in  his  menaces,  which  I  suppose  i 
the  ears  of  this  cruellest  of  men,  wbo  dg 
ago  caused  him  to  be  arrested  upon  his  ba 
hurried  to  a  prison. 

"  But  if  this,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  had  bees 
moat  of  my  misery,  cruel  as  it  is,  I  had  apK 
the  trouble  of  this  relation,  and  buried  my 
my  own  bosom.  Alas  1  Sir,  I  have  another  c 
that  is  more  insupportable  to  me  than  all 
told  you.  My  distracted  husband  in  the  i 
of  his  soul,  has  written  to  my  son,  and  gJT 
the  most  aggravated  detail  of  his  daughter'i 
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lappen.  I  dread  every  thing  from  the  rashness  and 
npetuoaity  of  my  son,  whose  notions  of  honour  and 
utke  are  those  of  a  young  soldier,  who,  in  defiance 
f  the  law,  will  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  the 
feqger  of  injuries,  which  Heaven  only  should  pu- 
idi. 

"I  have  written  to  him  upon  this  occasion  in  all 
he  agony  of  a  fond  mother's  distresses.  But  O  ! 
hare  fatal  forebodings  that  my  letter  will  arrive 
DO  late.  What  is  this  honour,  and  what  this  jus- 
ice  that  prompts  men  to  acts  of  violence  and  blood, 
nd  either  leaves  them  victims  to  the  law,  or  to 
bar  own  unwarrantable  rashness  ?  As  forcibly  as  I 
m  able  in  this  distracted  condition,  I  have  set  his 
iotjr  before  him:  and  have  charged  him  for  his 
iwn  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  he  most 
nderly  loves,  not  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  a  family 
ffaose  distresses  already  are  near  sinking  them  to 
lieffrave. 

**  The  only  glimmering  of  comfort  that  opens 
,pon  me,  is  the  hope  that  your  publication  of  this 
•tier  may  warn  the  wretch  who  has  undone  us  of 
M  danger  and  incline  him  to  avoid  it.  Fear  is 
jenerally  the  companion  of  guilt,  and  may  possibly 
•  the  means  of  preserving  to  me  the  life  of  a  son, 
fter  worse  than  death  has  happened  to  a  daughter. 

''If  you  have  pity  in  your  nature,  I  beg  the  im- 
■ediate  publication  of  this  letter,  which  will  infi- 
litriy  oblige, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  greatly  distressed, 
**  but  most  faithful  humble  servant.!' 
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"  SIR 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


''  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  see  you  firequentljr 
doing  justice  to  the  age  you  live  in,  and  doI  nn- 
ning  into  that  vulgar  and  ill-natured  prejudice  thil 
the  present  times  are  worse  than  the  past.  We  m 
certainly  better  in  every  respect  than  our  £■» 
fathers  ;  and  it  is  right  we  should  be  told  so,  to  c» 
courage  us  in  our  progress  towards  the  suiniiiit  d 
perfection.  I  could  give  a  thousand  instances  d 
the  virtues  of  these  times;  but  shall  at  present  co» 
tent  myself  with  one,  which  I  do  not  rediemberdMl 
you  have  hitherto  so  much  as  touched  upon.  It  ii 
the  extreme  constancy  and  disinterestedneasof  Ai 
men,  in  affairs  of  love  and  marriage. 

'^  I  am  a  woman,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  and  havektd] 
experienced  this  truth,  in  a  degree  that  woali 
bring  upon  me  the  imputation  of  ingratitude,  if  1 
neglected  to  do  this  public  justice  to  the  mostcoa* 
stant  and  generous  of  all  lovers. 

'^  It  is  now  upwards  of  a  year  since  I  recetfd 
the  addresses  of  this  gentleman.  He  is  a  man  ol 
fortune  and  family ;  perfectly  agreeable  in  his  pe^ 
son ;  witty  and  engaging  in  his  conversation ;  witli 
a  heart  the  most  tender,  and  manners  the  most  loA 
and  amiable  that  can  be  imagined.  Such  as  I  htvc 
described  him,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  gavehoB 
my  whole  heart,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  imp*' 
tience  to  be  united  to  him  for  ever. 

"  I  will  not  give  him  a  merit  which  he  doei  nU 
want,  that  of  intending  my  happiness  only,  and  of 
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raising  me  to  a  rank  which  neither  my  person  nor 
&rtune  gave  me  any  pretensions  to  :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  was  young  and  handsome,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  one  whose  alliance  could  bring  as 
much  honour  into  my  lover's  family,  as  he  could 
reflect  on  mine.  Nor  indeed  did  I  ever  wish  that 
there  should  be  any  such  obligation  on  either  side: 
having  generally  observed  that  the  most  equal 
matches  are  the  most  productive  of  happiness.  But 
I  only  mention  this  circumstance,  as  it  may  serve 
to  do  honour  to  his  behaviour  since. 

"The  time  was  now  approaching,  which  was  to 
make  us  inseparably  one.  What  his  sentiments 
vere  upon  the  occasion  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ii^  letter,  which  among  a  thousand  of  the  same 
Und,  I  shall  here  transcribe. 

**  *  It  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  rise,  and  not  writo 
to  my  angel,  as  to  lie  down  and  not  think  of  her.  I 
am  too  happy.  Pray  use  me  a  little  ill,  that  I  may 
come  to  a  right  state  of  mind ;  for  at  present  I  can 
neither  eat  nor  sleep:  yet  I  am  more  good-humour- 
od  than  all  the  world ;  and  then  so  compassionate, 
that  I  pity  every  man  I  see.  My  dearest  loves 
only  me,  and  all  other  men  must  be  miserable.  I 
wonder  that  any  body  can  laugh  besides  myself:  if 
it  be  a  man,  he  makes  me  jealous ;  I  fancy  that  he 
entertains  hopes  of  my  charmer  ;  for  the  world  has 
nothing  else  m  it  to  make  him  cheerful. 

*'  *  And  now,  my  life !  I  have  done  with  all  my 
doubts ;  the  time  approaches  that  will  change  them 
lato  happiness.  I  know  of  nothing,  sickness  and 
death  excepted,  that  can  possibly  prevent  it.  Our 
fileasures  will  lie  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  we 
*hall  always  be  within  reach  of  them.  To  oblige 
ind  be  obliged,  will  be  all  we  want;  and  how  sweet 
It  is  to  think,  that  the  business  of  our  lives,  and  the 
<ie)ight  of  our  hearts,  will  be  the  same  thing!  I  mean, 
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the  making  each  other  happy!  but  I  am  doomed  to 
be  more  obliged  than  I  have  power  to  oblige*— 
What  a  wife  am  I  to  have!  Indeed,  my  love»  IdHJl 
think  myself  the  worst,  if  I  am  not  the  very  belt 
of  all  husbands. 

"  Upon  my  making  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  a 
friend  near  town,  where  I  desired  him  not  to  cobk^ 
he  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

*^ '  This  lazy  penny-post,  how  I  hate  it !  It  istfft 
tedious  days  that  I  must  wait  for  an  answer  to  whit 
I  write.  1  will  set  up  a  post  of  my  own,  that  dnD 
go  and  come  every  two  hours ;  and  then  upon  con* 
dition  that  I  hear  from  you  by  every  return  of  it) 
I  will  obey  your  commands,  and  not  think  of  leo* 
ing  you.  I  wonder  you  have  not  taken  it  into  your 
head  to  bid  me  live  without  breathing.  But  tab 
care,  ray  love,  that  you  never  give  up  the  powci 
you  have  over  me ;  for  if  ever  it  comes  to  my  ton 
to  reign,  I  will  be  revenged  on  you  without  mercy* 
I  will  load  you  so  with  love  and  kind  offices,  that 
your  little  heart  shall  almost  break,  in  struggling 
how  to  be  grateful.  I  will  be  tormenting  you  eveiy 
day,  and  all  day  long.  I  will  prevent  your  veiy 
wishes.  Even  the  poor  comfort  of  hope  shall  bo 
denied  you;  for  you  shall  know  that  none  of  yotf 
to-morrows  shall  be  happier  than  your  yesterdayii 
Your  pride  too  shall  be  mortified;  for  I  will  out- 
love  you,  and  be  kinder  to  you  than  you  can  pofv* 
bly  be  to  me.  All  these  miseries  you  shall  suftr, 
and  yet  never  be  able  to  wish  for  death  to  relieio 
you  from  them.  So  if  you  have  a  mind  to  afOJd 
my  cruelties,  resolve  not  to  marry  me ;  for  I  ao  a 
tyrant  in  my  nature,  and  will  execute  all  I  have 
threatened.' 

*<  How  tender  and  obliging  were  these  expres- 
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sions!  I  own  to  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  I 
answered  them  all,  in  an  equal  strain  of  fondness. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  sweet  intercourse,  he  was 
vnhappily  taken  ill  of  tlie  small-pox.  The  moment 
lie  was  sensible  of  his  distemper,  he  conjured  me 
in  a  letter  not  to  come  near  him,  lest  his  appre- 
liensions  for  me,  as  I  had  never  had  it,  should 
prove  more  fatal  to  him  than  the  disease.  It  was 
indeed  of  the  most  dangerous  kind :  but  how  was 
it  possible  for  me  to  keep  from  him  ?  I  flew  to  him 
wiien  he  was  at  the  worst,  and  would  not  leave  him 
till  they  took  me  away  by  force.  The  consequence 
of  this  visit  was,  that  I  caught  the  infection,  and 
■ckened  next  day.  My  distemper  was  of  the  con- 
fluent sort,  and  much  worse  than  my  lover's,  who 
in  less  than  three  weeks  was  in  a  condition  to  re- 
turn my  visit.  He  had  sent  almost  every  hour  in 
the  day  to  inquire  how  I  did;  and  when  he  saw 
me  out  of  danger,  though  totally  altered  from  my 
former  self,  his  transports  were  not  to  be  told  or 
imagined.  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
scribing the  letter  that  he  sent  me  at  his  return 
home  that  evening. 

**  *  What  language  shall  I  invent  to  tell  the 
charmer  of  my  soul  how  happy  this  visit  has  made 
me?  To  see  you  restored  to  health  was  my  heart's 
only  wish;  nor  can  my  eyes  behold  a  change  in  that 
&oe»  if  they  can  be  sensible  of  any  change,  that 
win  not  endear  it  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  beauty. 
Every  trace  of  that  cruel  distemper  will  be  consi- 
dered by  me  as  a  love-mark,  that  will  for  ever  revive 
in  my  soul  the  ideas  of  that  kindness  by  which  it 
cinie»  Lament  not  a  change,  then,  that  makes  you 
Wrelier  to  me  than  ever:  for  till  your  soul  changes^ 
vhich  can  never  happen,  I  will  be  only  and  all 

<  Yours,  * 
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'^  This  letter,  and  a  thousand  repetitions  of  te 
same  engaging  language,  made  me  look  upon  tit. 
loss  of  my  beauty,  as  a  trivial  loss.  But  the  "*'^' 
was  not  yet  come,  that  was  to  show  me  this  _ 
and  disinterested  lover  in  the  most  amiable  of  i 
lights.  My  father,  whose  only  child  I  was,  and' 
had  engaged  to  give  me  a  large  fortune  at  my  i 
riage,  and  the  whole  of  his  estate  at  his  death,  til 
ill  soon  after;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  worlds 
died  greatly  involved,  and  left  me  without  a  shiUiog 
to  my  portion. 

**  My  lover  was  in  the  country,  when  I  acquaintdi 
him  with  this  fatal  news.  Indeed  I  had  no  doubt  of 
his  generosity ;  but  how  like  a  divinity  he  appeaicl 
to  me  when  by  the  return  of  the  post,  he  sent  oft 
the  following  letter! 

**  *  Think,  not,  my  soul,  that  any  external  acci- 
dent can  occasion  the  least  change  in  my  aflEectioBb 
I  rather  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  at  last  gifei 
me  of  proving  to  my  dearest  creature,  that  I  lOfci 
her  only  for  herself.  I  have  fortune  enough  fa 
both ;  or,  if  I  had  not,  love  would  be  su£BcieDt  !• 
supply  all  our  wants.  This  cruel  business,  bov 
angry  it  makes  me!  But  a  very  few  days,  my  Kfc 
shall  bring  me  to  your  arms.  Oh!  how  I  love yw! 
Those  are  my  favourite  words,  and  I  am  sure  I  ibsl 
die  with  them ;  or  if  I  should  have  the  miser?  t0 
out-live  you,  they  will  only  be  changed  to — O!  ho* 
I  loved  her!  But  the  how,  my  dear,  is  not  tob0 
told;  your  own  heart  must  teach  it  you.  Wbeos 
it  that  I  shall  love  y6u  best  of  all?  Why,  the  h* 
day  of  my  life,  after  having  lived  many,  many  yetf^ 
*  Your  obliged,  and  happy  husband.' 

**  How  truly  noble  was  this  letter !  But  you  wffl 
think  me  dwelling  too  long  upon  my  own  happiscs; 
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riiall  therefore  only  add,  that  it  is  now  a  week 
ace  he  wrote  it;  and  that  yesterday  I  received 
le  undouhted  intelligence,  that  my  lover  was  mar- 
ed  the  very  next  day,  to  a  fat  widow  of  five-and- 
fty,  with  a  large  jointure,  a  fine  house,  and  a 
MTtane  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  at  her  own  dis- 
onl. 

"I  am,  SIR, 
''  Your  niost  obedient  servant. 
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[  HAVE  SO  tender  a  regard  for  my  fair  country- 
women, that  I  most  heartily  congratulate  them 
men  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
irhich  I  consider,  and  I  believe  they  do  so  too,  as 
the  general  gaol-delivery  of  the  several  counties  of 
the  united  kingdom. 

Hiat  beautiful  part  of  our  species  once  engrossed 
Mj  cares;  they  still  share  them:  I  have  been  ex- 
onedingly  affected  all  the  summer  with  the  thoughts 
ef  their  captivity,  and  have  felt  a  sympathetic  grief 
for  them. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  moving,  than  to 
magine  a  fine  woman  of  the  highest  rank  and  fashion 
torn  from  all  the  elegant  and  refined  pleasures  of 
the  metropolis ;  hurried  by  a  merciless  husband  into 
mntry  captivity,  and  there  exposed  to  the  incur- 
■008  of  the  neighbouring  knights,  squires,  and  par- 
KMis,  their  wives,  sons,  daughters,  dogs,  and  horses? 
"fte  metropolis  was  at  once  the  seat  of  her  empire, 
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and  the  theatre  of  her  joys.  Exiled  from  t 
how  great  the  fall !  how  dreadful  the  prisonl 
thinks  I  see  her  sitting  in  her  dressing  room 
mansion- seat,  sublimely  sullen,  like  a  detl 
eastern  monarch ;  some  few  books,  scattei 
and  down,  seem  to  imply  that  she  finds  no 
lation  in  any.  The  unopened  knotting-bag 
her  painful  leisure.  Insensible  to  the  proTOi 
dearments  of  her  tender  infants,  they  are  sen 
for  being  so  abominably  noisy.  Her  dress  i 
neglected,  and  her  complexion  laid  by.  I  c 
ashamed  to  own  my  weakness,  if  it  be  one; 
confess  that  this  image  struck  me  so  strong]] 
dwelt  upon  my  mind  so  long,  that  it  drew  tear 
ray  eyes. 

The  prorogation  of  the  parliament  last  sprii 
the  fatal  forerunner  of  this  summer  captivity, 
well  aware  of  it,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  pre 
a  short  treatise  of  consolation,  which  I  wouli 
presented  to  my  fair  country-women,  in  two  oi 
weekly  papers,  to  have  accompanied  them  ii 
exile;  but  I  must  own  that  I  found  the  al 
greatly  above  my  strength ;  and  inadequate  i 
lation' only  redoubles  the  grief,  by  reviving  i 
mind  the  cause  of  it.  Thus  at  a  loss,  1  seai 
as  every  modest  modern  should  do,  the  anciei 
order  to  say  in  English,  whatever  they  had  s 
Latin  or  Greek,  upon  the  like  occasion;  butfiu 
finding  any  case  in  point,  I  could  not  find  oneJ 
degree  like  it.  I  particularly  consulted  Cicero, 
that  exile  which  he  bore  so  very  indifferently 
self;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  could  not  meei 
one  single  word  of  consolation,  addressed  and  8 
ed  to  the  fair  and  tender  part  of  his  species. 
say  the  truth,  that  philosopher  seems  to  hav 
cither  a  contempt  for,  or  an  aversion  to  the  fiuJ 
for  it  is  very  observable,  that  even  in  hi;s  essay 
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old  age,  there  is  not  one  single  period  addressed 
directly  and  exclusively  to  them ;  whereas  I  humbly 
presume  that  an  old  woman  wants  at  least  as  much, 
if  not  more  comfort  than  an  old  man.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  offer  them  that  refined  stoical  argument  to 
prove  that  exile  can  be  no  misfortune,  because  the 
oiled  persons  can  always  carry  their  virtue  along 
with  them,  if  they  please. 

However,  though  I  could  administer  no  adequate 
comfort  to  my  fair  fellow-subjects  under  their  coun- 
try captivity t  my  tender  concern  for  them  prompts 
me  to  offer  them  some  advice  upon  their  approach- 
ing liberty. 

As  there  must  have  been  during  this  suspension, 
I  will  not  say  only  of  pleasure,  but,  in  a  manner,  of 
existence,  a  considerable  saving  in  the  article  of  pin- 
nooey,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  them,  immedi- 
ately upon  their  coming  to  town,  to  apply  that  sink- 
ing fund  to  the  discharge  of  debts  already  incurred, 
and  not  divert  it  to  the  current  service  of  the  en- 
ning  year.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood ;  I  mean 
only  the  payments  of  debts  of  honour  contracted  at 
Commerce,  Brag,  or  Faro ;  as  they  are  apt  to  hang 
beavy  upon  the  minds  of  women  of  sentiment,  and 
even  to  affect  their  countenances,  upon  the  approach 
of  a  creditor.  As  for  shop-debts  to  mercers,  milli- 
nen,  jewellers,  French  pedlars,  and  such  like,  it  is 
Dogreat  matter  whether  they  are  paid  or  not;  some 
bow  or  other  those  people  will  shift  for  themselves, 
or  at  worst,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  husband. 

I  will  also  advise  those  fine  women,  who,  by  an 
nnfoTtunate  concurrence  of  odious  circumstances, 
bive  been  obliged  to  begin  an  acquaintance  with 
their  husbands  and  children  in  the  country,  not  to 
break  it  off  entirely  in  town,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
•llowa  few  minutes  every  day  to  the  keeping  it  up; 
Binoea  time  may  come  when  perhaps  they  may  liko 
their  company  rather  better  than  none  at  all. 
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As  my  fair  fellow-subjects  were  always  famous br 
their  public  spirit  and  love  of  their  country,  I  hop! 
they  will,  upon  the  present  eniergency  of  the  wtf 
with  France,  distinguish  themselves  by  unequifodl 
proofs  of  patriotism.  I  flatter  myself  that  they  wil| 
at  their  first  appearance  in  town,  publicly  renounei 
those  French  fashions  whicli  of  late  years  iM 
brought  their  principles,  both  with  regard  to  rdi^ 
gion  and  government,  a  little  in  question.  Ani 
therefore  I  exhort  them  to  disband  their  curls,  comb 
their  heads,  wear  white  linen,  and  clean  pockil 
handkercliiefs,  in  open  defiance  of  all  the  power  of 
France.  But  above  all,  1  insist  upon  their  laymg 
aside  that  shameful  piratical  practice  of  boifliof 
false  colours  upon  their  top-gallant,  in  the  mistake* 
notion  of  captivating  and  enslaving  their  coontiy" 
men.  This  they  may  the  more  easily  do  at  finti 
since  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  during  their  retire- 
ment, their  faces  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  reiL 
Mercury  and  vcrmillion  have  made  no  depredatioM 
these  six  months ;  good  air  and  good  hours  mif 
perhaps  have  restored,  to  a  certain  degree  at  leati 
their  natural  carnation:  but  at  worst,  I  will  venture 
to  assure  them,  that  such  of  their  lovers  whomj 
know  them  again  in  that  state  of  native  artless  been- 
ty,  will  rejoice  to  find  the  communication  opened 
again,  and  all  the  barriers  of  plaster  and  stucco  re- 
moved. Be  it  known  to  them,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  England,  who  does  not  infinitely  prefer  the 
brownest  natural,  to  the  whitest  artificial,  skin;  and 
I  have  received  numberless  letters  from  men  of  the 
first  fashion,  not  only  requesting,  but  requiring  dm 
to  proclaim  this  truth,  with  leave  to  publish  tbeir 
names;  which  however  I  decline;  but  if  I  thought 
it  could  be  of  any  use,  I  could  easily  present  theoi 
with  a  round  robin  to  that  effect,  of  above  a  tbousaml 
of  the  most  respectable  names.  One  of  my  corre- 
spondents, a  member  of  the  Royal  Socicty>  illustrates 
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ndignation  at  glazed  faces,  by  an  apt  and  well- 
rn  physical  experiment.  The  sliining  glass 
»  says  he,  when  warmed  by  friction,  attracts  a 
ler,  probably  a  white  one,  to  close  contact; 
the  same  feather,  from  the  moment  that  it  is 
n  off  the  tube,  flics  it  with  more  velocity  than 
proached  it  with  before.  I  make  no  application ; 
avert  the  omen,  my  dear  country-women ! 
nother,  who  seems  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
Qiiitry,  has  sent  me  a  receipt  for  a  most  excel- 
irash,  which  he  desires  me  to  publish,  by  way 
ecedaneum  to  the  various  greasy,  glutinous,  and 
icious  applications  so  much  used  of  late.  It  is 
illows : 

Take  of  fair  clear  water  quantum  sufficit;  put 
»  a  clean  earthen  or  china  bason;  then  take  a 
a  linen  cloth,  dip  it  in  that  water,  and  apply  it 
le  face  night  and  morning,  or  oftener  as  occa- 
may  require." 

own,  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  this  admirable 
in  recommend  it  greatly  to  me,  and  engage  me 
icommend  it  to  my  fair  country-women.  It  is 
from  all  the  inconveniences  and  nastiness  of  all 
r  preparations  of  art  whatsoever.  It  does  not 
Cy  as  all  others  do ;  it  does  not  corrode  the  skin, 
U  others  do;  it  does  not  destroy  the  eyes,  nor 
lie  teeth,  as  all  others  do;  and  it  does  not  com- 
dcate  itself  by  collision,  nor  betray  the  transac- 
I  of  a  tete-a-tete,  as  most  others  do. 
laving  thus  paid  my  tribute  of  grief  to  my  lovely 
ntry- women  during  their  captivity,  and  my  tri- 
s  of  congratulations  upon  their  approaching 
rty,  I  heartily  wish  them  a  good  journey  to  Lon- 
•  May  they  soon  enter,  in  joyful  triumph, 
;  metropolis  which,  six  months  ago,  they  quitted 
1  tears! 
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I  AM  favoured  with  the  following  letter  by  a 
spondent;  who,  if  lam  not  mistaken  in  the  bu 
once  obliged  me  before.  I  cannot  better  test 
approbation  of  what  he  writes,  than  by  dei 
repetition  of  his  favours,  as  often  as  he  has '. 
and  inclination  to  oblige  me.  It  is  chiefly  oi 
the  assistance  of  such  correspondents,  tfai 
paper  has  extended  its  date  beyond  the  usual 
of  such  kind  of  productions:  and,  if  I  maybe 
ed  to  say  it,  they  have  given  it  a  variety^ 
could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  by  one 
hand.  Whether  it  be  modesty  or  vanity  tha 
pels  me  to  this  confession,  I  shall  leave  the 
to  determine,  after  telling  him,  that  it  is  to  t 
as  pleasing  to  me,  not  to  have  been  thought  i 
thy  of  the -assistance  I  have  received,  as  it  w< 
liave  been  myself  the  composer  of  the  mostap] 
pieces  in  this  collection. 


"  TO  ME.  FITZ-ADAM. 


*^  SIR, 


'^  In  this  land  of  liberty,  he  who  can  pro 
printer  commences  author,  and  instructs  tlK 
lie.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  this  spirit 
vising,  so  prevalent  among  my  honoured  co 
men ;  for  to  this  we  owe  treatises  of  divini 
tallow-chandlers,  and  declamations  on  poHt 
apothecaries. 

*^  You  must  no  doubt  have  observed,  that 
man  who  is  in  possession  of  a  diamond,  arrogs 
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himself  this  privilege  of  instructing  others  :  hence 
it  is  that  the  panes  of  windows  in  all  places  of  public 
resort,  are  so  amply  furnished  with  miscellaneous 
observations,  by  various  authors. 

**  One  advice  may  be  given  to  all  writers,  whether 
OD  paper-or  on  glass ;  and  it  is  comprehended  in 
the  single  word  think.  My  purpose  at  present 
Uy  to  illustrate  this  maxim,  in  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  latter  sort  of  authors. 

^*  I  divide  the  authors  who  exercise  the  diamond 
into  four  classes;  the  politicians,  the  historians,  the 
lovers,  and  the  satirists. 

**  The  mystery,  or  art  of  politics,  is  the  business  of 
everyone,  who  either  has  nothing  to  do,  or  who  cares 
not  to  do  any  thing ;  as  a  broken  merchant  is  often 
made  a  tide-waiter.  Hence  so  many  politicians 
DuJce  their  appearance  on  glass.  It  is  there  that 
oontroversies  of  a  political  nature  are  daily  agitated: 
in  them  the  established  laws  of  controversy  are  ob- 
served: some  one  asserts  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ; 
another  contradicts  him  ;  rogue  and  rascal  are  im- 
nediately  dealt  about,  and  the  matter  originally  in 
dispute,  is  no  more  heard  of. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  if  these  gentlemen  would 
be  but  pleased  to  think,  and  keep  their  temper,  how 
might  the  world  be  edified !  One  might  acquire  as 
niQch  useful  knowledge  by  travelling  post  through 
England,  as  ever  the  philosophers  of  Athens  did  by 
lounging  in  their  porticoes ;  and  our  great  turnpike- 
roads  would  afford  as  complete  a  system  of  politics, 
•I  that  which  Plato  picked  up  in  his  Egyptian  ram- 
bles. In  a  word,  the  debates  on  the  windows  at  the 
George  or  the  Bell,  might  prove  no  less  instructing, 
than  the  debates  of  the  political  club,  or  the  society 
at  the  Robin  Hood. 

**  Were  this  proposed  reformation  to  take  place, 
the  contractors  for  the  magazines  of  knowledge 
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and  pleasure  might  forage  successfully  on  n 
glass.  But  I  need  not  insist  further  on  the 
siderations ;  their  zeal  for  the  public  service 
known  :  with  the  view  of  amusing  and  insti 
they  have  not  only  ransacked  the  records  of 
schools,  and  the  manuscript  collections  c 
housewives  for  receipts  in  cookery,  but  thi 
consulted  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  for  \ 
ful  blunders,  and  merry  epitaphs. 

^*  The  historians  on  glass  are  of  various  sort 
are  chronologers,  and  content  themselves  i 
forming  us  that  they  were  at  such  a  place, 
a  day,  in  their  way  to  this  or  that  town  or 
Others  are  chorographers,  and  minutely  c 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  highways 
landladies.     A  third  sort  may  be  termed  ai 
who  imagine  that  fact  deserves  to  be  re 
merely  because  it  is  a  fact ;  and  on  this  i 
gravely  tell  the  world  that  on  such  a  day  t 
in  love,  or  got  drunk,  or  did  some  other  t 
equal  insignificancy. 

**  A  little  thought  would  abridge  the  lal 
these  historians.  Let  them  reflect  on  the  n 
ncss  of  such  incidents,  and  surely  they  will 
from  recording  them.  In  common  life,  mil 
lations  of  trifles  are  necessary :  man  is  a  i 
and  talkative  animal ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  n 
cannot  communicate  to  others  what  the 
thought,  they  must  content  themselves  with  i 
what  they  have  seen.  On  this  principle,  a 
coffee-house  societies  established.  But  w^ 
a  man  be  dull  and  narrative  on  window-glai 
him  reserve  his  dulness  for  the  club  night, 
Dogberry  in  the  play  says,  bestow  all  his  t 
ness  on  his  own  companions. 

"  I  now  proceed  to  the  most  numerous  trib 
the  lovers ;  and  shall  only  hint  at  some  enc 
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10 their  conduct.  And  first  of  all  as  to  their  cus- 
tom of  writing  the  names  of  their  mistressses  with 
nno  domini  at  the  end  of  them ;  as  if  the  chronicles 
of  love  were  to  be  as  exactly  kept  as  a  parish  regis- 
ter. To  what  good  purpose  can  this  serve  ?  To 
inicribe  the  names  of  fair  ladies  on  glass,  may,  in- 
deed, convey  a  pretty  moral  signification  ;  since 
hnale  charms  are  properly  enough  recorded  on 
tiblets  of  a  frail  nature ;  but  when  the  year  of  ad- 
niration  is  added,  what  elderly  woman  is  there  who 
an  pretend  to  youthfulness  ?  Her  waiting-maid 
Bay  extol  her  good  looks ;  her  mirror  may  deceive 
ler;  powder  of  pearl  and  Spanish  wool  may  favour 
iie  Olusion  ;  but  pretty  miss  such-a-one  17^0,  is  an 
iigument  of  antiquity,  which  neither  flattery  nor 
Hint  can  refute. 

"  The  lovers  also  deserve  censure  for  their  hu- 
mour of  writing  in  verse.  Because  all  poets  are  said 
to  be  lovers,  these  gentlemen  sagely  conclude  that 
illlovers  are  poets ;  and,  on  the  faith  of  this  inverted 
iphorism,  they  commence  rhymers*  He  who  can- 
not compose  a  sermon,  does  well  to  read  the  works 
of  another.  This  example  ought  to  be  imitated  by 
the  herd  of  lovers.  Prior  and  Hammond  are  at 
their  service ;  their  only  care  ought  to  be  in  the 
tpplication.  And  yet  this  caution,  simple  as  it  is, 
hi  been  neglected  by  many  lovers,  who  have  con- 
^iacended  to  steal.  Hence  it  is  that  the  wealth  of 
the  East  is  frequently  declared  insufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  a  girl,  who  would  be  dear  at  half-a- 
CTown;  and  Milton's  description  of  the  mother  of 
l^nman  kind,  perverted  to  the  praise  of  some  little 
milliner. 

"The  satirists  come  now  to  be  considered.  These 
"^jen  are  certainly  of  a  strange  composition.  While 
dinner  is  getting  ready,  they  amuse  themselves  with 
"taking  out  a  list  of  the  faults,  real  or  imaginary, 
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which  may  be  imputed  to  any  of  their  acquaintaboe. 
Incapable  of  reflection,  they  know  not  how  to  em- 
ploy their  time,  and  therefore  wound  and  murder 
the  fame  of  men  better  and  wiser  than  themsdveit 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  defamation  is  no  less  pnmdi- 
able  when  inscribed  on  glass,  than  when  committed 
to  paper.  This  consideration  may  prevent  foob 
from  scattering  arrows  and  death,  although  reiMM 
and  humanity  cannot. 

<*  But  the  chief  of  all  satirists  are  they  who  8cr3>- 
ble  obscenity  on  windows.  Every  word  which  they 
write,  is  a  severe  reflection  on  themselves,  and,  u 
the  judgement  of  foreigners,  on  their  countiy« 
What  opinion  must  foreigners  entertain  of  a  natioBi 
where  infamous  ribaldry  meets  the  eye  on  eveiy 
window  ?  an  enormity  peculiar,  in  a  great  measure* 
to  Great  Britain.  Do  these  writers  indeed  bdiete 
themselves  to  be  wits  ?  Let  them  but  step  into  the 
smoking  parlours,  or  the  low  rooms  where  their 
footmen  have  their  residence,  and  they  will  percent 
that  the  serving-men  equal  their  masters  in  thift 
species  of  wit.  Vainly  do  people  of  fashion  attempt 
to  monopolize  iUiberality,  ignorance,  and  indecen- 
cy, when,  if  they  and  their  footmen  apply  them* 
selves  to  the  same  studies,  the  latter  will  probaUy 
be  the  best  proficients. 

"  Be  wise  therefore,  O  ye  scribblers,  and  think. 

«« I  am/'  &c 
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Civility  and  good-breeding  are  generally  thought> 
and  often  used,  as  synonymous  terms,  but  are  by 
no  means  so. 

Good-breeding  necessarily  implies  civility ;  but 
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c/vility  does  not  reciprocally  imply  good  breeding. 

The  former  has  its  intrinsic  weight  and  value, 

vbich  the  latter  always  adorns  and  often  doubles 

bj  its  workmanship. 

To  sacrifice  one's  own  self-love  to  other  peo- 
|ile's,  is  a  short,  but  I  believe,  a  true  definition  of 
dfility :  .to  do  it  with  ease,  propriety,  and  grace, 
i>  good-breeding.  The  one  is  the  result  of  good- 
nature ;  the  other  of  good-sense,  joined  to  experi- 
ence, observation,  and  attention. 

A  ploughman  will  be  civil,  if  he  is  good-natured, 
but  cannot  be  wellrbred.  A  courtier  will  be  well- 
bred,  though  perhaps  without  good-nature,  if  he 
hm  but  good-sense. 

Flattery  is  the  disgrace  of  good-breeding,  as 
brutality  often  is  of  truth  and  sincerity.  Good- 
breeding  is  the  middle  point  between  those  two 
odious  extremes. 

Ceremony  is  the  superstition  of  good-breeding, 
tt  well  as  of  religion  ;  but  yet,  being  an  outwork 
|o  botli,  should  not  be  absolutely  demolished.  It 
iiilways,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  complied  with, 
though  despised  by  those  who  think,  because  ad- 
lured  and  respected  by  those  who  do  not. 

The  most  perfect  degree  of  good-breeding,  as  I 
lave  already  hinted,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  great 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  keeping  the  best  com- 
^y.  It  is  not  the  object  of  mere  speculation , 
lid  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  as  it  consists  in  a 
itness,  a  propriety  of  words,  actions,  and  even 
ooks,  adapted  to  the  infinite  variety  and  combina- 
ioDB  of  persons,  places,  and  things.  It  is  a  mode, 
lot  a  substance  :  for  what  is  good-breeding  at  St. 
aoies's  would  pass  for  foppery  or  banter  in  a  re- 
mote village ;  and  the  home-spun  civility  of  that 
Qlage,  would  be  considered  as  brutality  at  court. 

A  cloistered  pedant  may  form  true  notions  of 
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civility  ;  but  if  amidst  the  cobwebs  of  his  cell  be 
pretends  to  spin  a  speculative  system  of  good-breed- 
ing, he  will  not  be  less  absurd  than  his  predeceMor, 
who  judiciously  undertook  to  instruct  Hannibal  ia 
the  art  of  war.  The  most  ridiculous  and  molt 
awkward  of  men  are,  therefore,  the  speculative 
well-bred  monks  of  all  religions  and  all  prpfeflBiOBli 

Good-breeding  like  charity,  not  only  coven  a 
multitude  of  faiQts,  but,  to  a  certain  degree,  rap- 
plies  the  want  of  some  virtues.  In  the  couunoa 
intercourse  of  life,  it  acts  good-nature,  and  oftea 
does  what  good-nature  will  not  always  do:  it  keep 
both  wits  and  fools  within  those  bounds  of  deeai^, 
which  the  former  are  too  apt  to  transgresSi  aod 
which  the  latter  never  know. 

Courts  are,  unquestionably,  the  seats  of  gooi^ 
breeding ;  and  must  necessarily  be  so  ;  otherwiK 
they  would  be  the  seats  of  violence  and  desoktioD. 
There  all  the  passions  are  in  their  highest  state  of 
fermentation.  All  pursue  what  but  few  can  obtaiai 
and  many  seek  what  but  one  can  enjoy,  good- 
breeding  alone  restrains  their  excesses.  There,  K 
enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  stab.  Theit» 
smiles  are  often  put  on,  to  conceal  tears.  Ther^ 
mutual  services  are  professed,  while  mutual  iDJoiiei 
are  intended :  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  serpeat 
simulates  the  gentleness  of  the  dove:  all  this,  it  is 
true,  at  the  expense  of  sincerity ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  advantage  of  social  intercourse  in 
general. 

I  would  not  be  misapprehended,  and  supposed  to 
recommend  good-breeding,  thus  profaned  and  piw- 
tituted  to  the  purposes  of  guilt  and  perfidy ;  bat  I 
think  I  may  justly  infer  from  it,  to  what  a  d^rec 
the  accomplishment  of  good-breeding  must  adorn 
and  enforce  virtue  and  truth,  when  it  can  thussoftefl 
the  outrages  and  deformity  of  vice  and  falsehood. 
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I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  my  na- 
e  country  is  not  perhaps  the  seat  of  tlie  most 
rfiM:t  good-breeding,  though  I  really  believe  tlint 
jrields  to  none  in  hearty  and  sincere  civility,  as 
'  as  civility  is^  and  to  a  certain  degree  it  is,  an  in- 
rior  moral  duty  of  doing  as  one  would  be  done 
'•  If  France  exceeds  us  in  that  particular,  the 
comparable  author  of  L' Esprit  de  Loix  accounts 
r  it  very  impartially,  and  1  believe  very  truly. 
[f  my  countrymen,'  says  he,  *'  are  the  best  bred 
ople  in  the  world,  it  is  only  because  they  are  the 
inest."  It  is  certain  that  their  good-breeding 
d  attentions,  by  flattering  the  vanity  and  self- 
re  of  others,  repay  their  own  with  interest.  It  is 
eeneral  commerce,  usefully  carried  on  by  a  barter 
attentions,  and  often  without  one  grain  of  solid 
erit»  by  way  of  medium,  to  make  up  the  balance. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  good-breeding  were  in 
sneral  thought  a  more  essential  part  of  the  edu- 
ition  of  our  youth,  especially  of  distinction,  than 
;  present  it  seems  to  be.  It  might  even  be  sub- 
ituted  in  the  room  of  some  academical  studies, 
lat  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  to  very  little  pur- 
ose ;  or  at  least,  it  might  usefully  share  some  of 
lose  many  hours,  that  are  so  frequently  employed 
pon  a  coach-box,  or  in  stables.  Surely  those  who 
y  their  rank  and  fortune  are  called  to  adorn  courts, 
aght  at  least  not  to  disgrace  them  by  their  man- 
ters. 

But  I  observe  with  concern,  that  it  is  the  fashion 
or  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  brand  good-breeding 
vith  the  name  of  ceremony  and  formality.  As 
mch,  they  ridicule  and  explode  it,  and  adopt  in  its 
ttead,  an  offensive  carelessness  and  inattention,  to 
the  diminution,  I  will  venture  to  say,  even  of  their 
own  pleasures,  if  they  know  what  true  pleasures  are. 
Love  and  friendship  ncces«arjly  produce,  and 
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justly  authorize  familiarity:  but  then  goodbreed« 
ing  must  mark  out  its  bounds,  and  say,  '  thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further ' ;  for  I  have  known 
many  a  passion  and  many  a  friendship  degraded, 
weakened,  and  at  last,  if  I  may  use  the  expressioo, 
wholly  slatterned  away,  by  an  unguarded  and  iDi- 
beral  familiarity.  Nor  is  good-breeding  less  tlie 
ornament  and  cement  of  common  social  life:  il 
connects,  it  endears,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it 
indulges  the  just  liberty,  restrains  that  indecenl 
licentiousness  of  conversation,  which  alienates  and 
provokes.  Great  talents  make  a  man  famous,  greit 
merit  makes  him  respected,  and  great  learoing 
makes  him  esteemed ;  but  good-breeding  alone  CM 
make  him  beloved. 

I  recommend  it  in  a  more  particular  manner  ti 
my  country-women,  as  the  greatest  ornament  ti 
such  of  them  as  have  beauty,  and  the  safest  refiigc 
for  those  who  have  not.  It  facilitates  the  victories 
decorates  the  triumphs,  and  secures  the  conqueiti 
of  beauty ;  or  in  some  degree  atones  for  the  wnnt 
of  it.  It  almost  deifies  a  fine  woman,  and  procurei 
respect  at  least  to  those  who  have  not  charm 
enough  to  be  admired. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  good-breeding  cannotf 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  virtue,  yet,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  good  effects,  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  may  justly  be  reckoned  more  than  a  mere 
accomplishment. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR^ 

I  DO  not  know  that  you,  or  any  of  your  prede- 
moTS,  have  ever  paid  your  compliments  to  a  most 
1^  branch  of  this  community  :  I  mean  the  an- 
ient and  reputable  society  of  Ballad-singers, 
liese  harmonious  itinerants  do  not  cheat  the  coun- 
T-people  with  idle  tales  of  being  taken  by  the 
oris,  or  maimed  by  the  Algerines,  but  earn  an 
Doest  livelihood)  by  a  proper  exertion  of  those 
Jeots  with  which  nature  has  endowed  them.  For 
a  brawney-shouldered  porter  may  live  by  turning 
rise-fighter,  or  a  gentleman  of  the  same  make,  by 
tniing  petticoat-pensioner,  I  do  not  see  why  a 
snon  endued  with  the  gift  of  a  melodious  voice, 
not  equally  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  which 
10  possibly  arise  from  it. 

•*  With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this  profession, 
I  all  probability,  we  owe  the  invention  of  it  to  old 
[omer  himself,  who  hawked  his  Iliad  about  the 
teets  for  an  obolus  a  book.  But  as  the  trade  was 
Dt  then  brought  into  any  repute,  and  as  his  poetry 
anted  the  refinement  of  modern  times,  he  could 
arce  earn  bread  for  himself  and  his  family.  Thes- 
lythe  Athenian,  made  a  great  improvement  in 
le  art:  he  harnessed  Pegasus  to  a  cart,  from 
hich  he  dispersed  his  ballads;  and,  by  keeping  all 
le  public  fairs,  made  shift  to  pick  up  a  tolerable 
taiotenance.  This  improvement  our  English  ballad- 
Dgers  have  neglected  ;  whether  they  think  there 
any  thing  really  ominous  in  mounting  a  cart,  or 
bether  the  sneers  of  the  populace,  who  are  always 
iirowing  out  their  insolent  jests  on  their  superiors, 
ave  prevented  them  from  making  use  of  that  ve- 
iicle,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
"  Among  the  Romans  too  this  practice  was  pre- 
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objection  to  this  scheme;  but  I  answer,  thatchildm 
will  of  necessity  come,  whether  our  ballad-siogiiig^ 
ladies  are  married  or  not :  and  while  the  parents  an 
mutually  travelling  with  the  younger  at  their  bacby 
the  elder  will,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to  walk;  w 
that  they  may  get  a  reputable  livelihood,  by  the  lev- 
ful  profession  of  begging  till  such  time  as  they  an 
of  a  proper  age  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  muiie 
under  the  tuition  of  their  father.  But  pilfering  I 
would  by  all  means  have  them  avoid  ;  it  hurts  tha 
credit  of  the  profession. 

**  Now  what  a  comfortable  life  must  this  be!  A 
perpetual  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mudel 
And  if  Orpheus,  with  only  his  lyre,  drew  after  hiai 
beasts  and  trees,  by  which  people  are  apt  to  imagina 
that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  country  baof* 
kins,  what  will  not  the  melodious  fiddle  of  one  af 
these  professors  do,  when  in  unison  with  the 
of  his  beautiful  helpmate? 

**  As  for  the  marriage  act,  and  guardians'  conaaa^ 
and  such  new-fangled  stuff,  I  would  by  no  meaai 
have  them  pay  any  regard  to  it.  For  as  the  ladieik 
when  in  town  for  the  winter  season,  are  genenlf 
resident  about  Fleet-Ditch,  a  certain  public-spiritd 
clergyman,  who  lodges  in  that  neighbourhood,  mi 
whom  I  would  by  all  means  recommend,  will  tack 
together  half  a  dozen  couple  at  a  minute's  waroio^ 
and  the  parliament  be  never  the  wiser. 

''I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant 

«  T.  D." 

Whereas  two  letters,  signed  A.  Z.  have  beea 
lately  sent  to  Mr.  Fitz-Adam;  the  first  contaiainf 
a  very  witty,  but  wanton  abuse  of  a  lady  of  greal 
worth  and  distinction  ;  the  second  full  of  scurriloui 
resentment  against  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  for  not  publifh- 
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ng  the  said  letter ;  this  is  to  acquaint  the  writer  of 
it,  that  till  his  manners  bear  some  little  proportion 
to  his  wity  he  cannot  be  admitted  a  correspondent 
ii  this  paper. 
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"  TO   MR.    FITZ-ADAM. 


"sir 


t 


'^■Having  observed  of  late  years,  that  our  young 
ittiUemen  are  endeavouring  to  rival  the  ladies  in  all 
beTefinements  dbd  delicacies  of  dress,  and  are  or- 
menting  the  bosoms  of  their  shirts  with  jewels  ; 
bsve,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  and  the  emolu- 
lent  of  my  own  sex,  been  contriving  a  method  of 
nderiDg  jewels  of  use,  as  well  as  ornament,  to  the 
ade  part  of  the  human  species.  It  was  an  ancient 
Htom  in  several  of  the  Eastern  countries,  and  is 
le  practice  of  some  few  nations  at  this  very  day, 
r  women  to  wear  jewels  in  their  noses ;  but  I  am 
r  opinion,  that  as  affairs  now  stand,  it  would  not 
e  improper  to  have  this  elegant  piece  of  finery 
"■luferred  from  the  ladies  to  the  gentlemen. 
**  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  this  cus- 
Hn  of  ornamenting  the  nose  has  no  where  prevailed 
Dtin  those  heathenish  and  barbarous  nations  where 
le  women  are  kept  in  constant  subjection  to  their 
oriNmds ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  it  took  its  origin 
"om  the  tyrannical  institution  of  the  men,  who  put 
ring  in  the  wife's  nose,  as  an  emblem  of  her  slavery, 
apprehend  also,  that  the  wife,  when  she  found  she 
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subjection.  And  as  in  many  instances,  i 
ladies  and  young  gentlemen  seem  inclioi 
vert  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  recommi 
airs  to  the  female  sex,  and  effeminate  be 
the  men,  I  think  it  adviseable  to  compl; 
jUEt  sentiments  of  the  present  generatton 
said  before,  to  transfer  this  ornamental  pi 
from  the  noses  of  the  ladies  to  the  nose*  a 
"  I  find  myself  indeed  inclinable  to  cai 
Btitution  of  the  ring  a  little fuitber,  and* 
every  man  whatsoever,  whether  married 
ried,  if  he  be  of  a  right  non-resisting  and 
obedient  disposition,  to  be  well  rung.  A 
use  I  would  have  a  particular  sort  of  noti 
vented,  and  established  by  public  authori 
by  the  emblem,  or  device,  that  was  engr 
it,  should  express  the  kind  of  subjectiai 
the  wearer  was  inclined  to  submit.  And  i 
passive  gentry  were  all  enrolled  under  tti 
banners,  they  might  annually  choose  Eoin 
son  of  distinguished  merit,  who  should 
for  the  time  being,  srand  master  of  tht 
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^bem;  and  we  have  had  instances  how  able  thev 

kvc  been  by  the  help  of  these  rings,  to  lead  both 

Vwues  of  parliament  by  the  nose.    The  device  en- 

gnved  on  those  nose-jewels  was,  The  Protector. 

At  present  indeed  it  is  thought  that  the  gentlemen 

of  the  law  have  a  great  superiority  over  the  gentle- 

■enof  the  army,  and  that  they  arc  preparing  rings 

kt  all  the  noses  in  these  kingdoms,  under  the  well 

'  conceived  device  of  Liberty  and  Property. 

"  It  has  been  a  maxim  of  long  standing  among 
.  rtitetmen,  never  to  employ  any  person  whatsoever 
who  will  not  bear  being  rung;  and  as  this  very  much 
depends  on  the  shape  of  the  nose,  which  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  disposition  as  not  to  be  refractory  to  a 
perforation,  I  would  in  a  particular  manner  recom- 
'  ttend  it  to  all  leaders  of  parties,  to  make  the  know- 

ae  of  the  human  nose  a  principal  object  of  their 
y;  since  it  is  manifest  that  many  of  them  have 
'  ftand  themselves  grievously  disappointed,  when 
tbey  have  presumed  to  count  noses,  without  a  suffi- 
dent  investigation  of  this  useful  science. 

*'  As  I  have  for  many  years  taken  much  pains  in 

tte  study  of  physiognomy,  I  shall  for  the  good  of 

■y  country,  communicate  through  the  channel  of 

Tour  paper  some  of  those  many  observations,  which 

I  have  made  on  that  remarkable  feature,  called  the 

Bose:  for  as  this  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 

&ce,  it  seems  to  be  erected  as  a  sign,  on  which  was 

to  be  represented  the  particular  kind  of  ware  that 

Wu  to  be  disposed  of  within  doors.     Hence  it  was 

that  amongst  the  old  Romans,  very  Httle  regard  was 

paid  to  a  man  without  a  nose :  not  only  as  there  was 

Ho  judgement  to  be  made  of  the  sentiments  of  such 

a  person,  but  as  in  their  public  assemblies,  when 

they  came  to  reckon  noses,  he  must  of  consequence 

be  always  omitted  out  of  the  account. 

"  Among  these  ancient  Romans  the  great  offices 
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allows  tnat  ne  nas  no  joicer,  anu  Dot  a  at 
the  sneer  for  tbose  of  his  companioas 
sharper  noses  than  his  onn.  Mima  aptui 
acutu  naribus  korum  homtnwm.  Thejr  all 
upon  the  short  nose,  with  a  little  inflecl 
tfiiil  tendiog  upwards,  as  a  mark  of  the  own 
addicted  to  jibiog:  for  the  same  author, 
Maecenas,  says,  that  though  he  was  born 
cient  family,  yet  he  was  not  apt  to  turn  ] 
low  birth  into  ridicule>  which  he  espreaa 
ing  that  he  had  not  a  tura-up  nose.  Nn 
pendis  adunco-  Martial,  in  one  of  his 
calls  this  kind  of  nose  the  rhinocerotic  ' 
says  that  every  one  in  his  time  afiected  tl 
snout,  as  an  indication  of  his  being  mn 
talent  of  humour.  But  a  good  statesm^  i 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  spend  noss-je 
such  persons,  unless  it  be  to  serve  them 
swine,  when  you  ring  them  only  to  keep  I 
rooting. 

"  The  Greeks  had  a  very  bad  opinion 
nose.     The  remarkable  story  of  Socrate 

iihvKidcnnmlGI  !■  Inn  w»ll    Irnnwn  In  fu.  ni 
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"  The  Hebrews  looked  upon  this  kind  of  nose  to 
be  so  great  a  blemish  in  a  man's  character,  that 
though  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron,  his  having  a  flat 
me  was  by  the  express  command  of  Moses  an  ab- 
nlute  exclusion  from  the  sacerdotal  office.     On  the 
idler  hand,  they  held  long  noses  in  the  highest 
tteem,  as  the  certain  indication  of  a  meek  and  pa- 
ient  mind.   Hence  it  is  that  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
be  original  words,  which  literally  signify  he  that 
18  a  long  npse,  are  in  our  English  translation,  and 
J  all  interpreters,  rendered,  he  that  his  slow  to 
rath:  and  the  words  which  signify  he  that  has  a 
lort  nose,  are  always  translated,  he  that  is  soon 
igiy,  or  hasty  of  spirit.     I  shall  only  remark  upon 
111,  that  the  Welch,  who  are  by  no  means  the  slow- 
t  to  anger,  have  generally  short  noses. 
"  The  elephant  is  of  all  animals  the  most  dociblc 
d  servile ;  and  every  body  knows  how  remarkable 
It  creature  is  for  the  length  of  his  snout.    Though 
netimes  it  happens  that  he  is  not  altogether  so 
dent  of  injuries  as  might  be  wished.    Hamilton, 
his  travels  to  the  East-Indies,  tells  us  of  an  ele- 
int  of  Surat,  that  was  passing  with  his  keeper  to 
watering  place  through  the  streets  of  that  city, 
o  seeing  the  window  open  of  a  tailor *s  shop,  and 
Dating  in  his  trunk  in  search  of  provision,  received 
affront  from  the  needle  of  the  tailor,  as  he  was 
ing  at  his  work.    The  story  adds,  that  the  ele- 
int  went  soberly  on  to  water,  and  after  drinking 
usual  draught,  drew  up  a  great  quantity  of  mud 
9  his  trunk,  and  returning  by  the  window  of  the 
or,  discharged  an  inundation  of  it  on  his  work- 
ird.     This  was,  I  own,  an  unlucky  trick;  but  we 
{fat  not  to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  long  noses  in 
leral  for  the  sake  of  one  such  story,  the  like  of 
ich  may  not  probably  happen  again  in  a  whole 
itury. 

g3 
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*'  1  have  many  more  curious  observations  tu  make 
on  the  various  kinds  of  noses,  which  for  fear  of  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  your  paper,  I  shall  reserve  to 
another  opportunity,  when  I  intend  to  descant  it 
large  on  the  method  of  ringing  them:  for  some  met 
are  of  such  untoward  and  restive  dispositions,  dut 
they  are  like  the  leviathan  mentioned  by  Job,  iot» 
whose  nose  there  is  no  putting  a  hook,  as  our  traoir 
lators  render  it,  but  the  original  word  signifies  a 
ring. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  humble  servant" 
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I  w  A  s  lately  subpoenaed  by  a  card,  to  a  general  as- 
sembly at  ladyTownly's,  where  Iwent  soaukwardly 
early,  that  I  found  nobody  but  the  five  or  six  peopk 
who  iiad  dined  there,  and  who  for  want  of  haodi 
enough  to  play,  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessil/ 
of  conversing,  till  something  better  should  oSet. 
Lady  Townly  observed  with  concern  and  impi' 
ticncc,  tliat  people  of  fashion  now  came  intolerablf 
late,  and  in  a  glut  at  once,  which  laid  the  lady  of  the 
house  under  great  difficulties  to  make  the  partiei 
properly.  That,  no  doubt,  said  Manly,  is  to  bell* 
men  ted ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  seems  to  give  your 
ladyship  some  concern :  but  in  the  mean  time,  (af 
want  of  something  better  to  do,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  true  meaning  of  a  term  that  you  have  ju* 
made  use  oi)  people  of  fashion  :  I  confess  I  ba** 
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2Ver  yet  had  a  precise  and  dear  idea  of  it;  and  I 
u  sure  I  cannot  apply  more  properly  for  informa- 
ODy  than  to  this  company,  which  is  most  unques- 
onably  composed  of  people  of  fashion,  whatever 
30ple  of  fashion  may  be.  I  therefore  beg  to  know 
le  meaning  of  that  term :  what  are  they,  who  are 
ley,  and  what  constitutes,  I  had  almost  said,  anoints 
lem,  people  of  fashion  ?  These  questions,  instead 
r  receiving  Immediate  answers,  occasioned  a  gene- 
i\  silence  of  above  a  minute,  which  perhaps  was 
le  result  of  the  whole  company's  having  discovered 
»r  the  first  time,  that  they  had  long  and  often  made 
se  of  a  term  which  they  had  never  understood:  for 
little  reflection  frequently  produces  those  dis- 
overies.  Belinda  first  broke  this  silence,  by  say- 
ig,  one  knows  well  enough  who  are  meant  by  peo« 
le  of  fashion,  though  one  does  not  just  know  how 
I  describe  them:  they  are  those  that  one  generally 

ves  with ;  they  are  people  of  a  certain  sort They 

ertainly  are  so,  interrupted  Manly ;  but  the  point 
i,  of  what  sort?  If  you  mean  by  people  of  a  cer- 
iiD  sort,  yourself,  which  is  commonly  the  meaning 
f  those  who  make  use  of  that  expression,  you  are 
idisputably  in  the  right,  as  you  have  all  the  quali- 
cations  that  can,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  constitute 
nd  adorn  a  woman  of  fashion.  But  pray,  must  all 
'omen  of  fashion  have  all  your  accomplishments  ? 
Tao,  the  myriads  of  them  which  I  had  imagined 
mm  what  I  heard  every  day,  and  every  where,  will 
.windle  into  a  handful.  Without  having  those  ac- 
lomplishments  which  you  so  partially  allow  me, 
luirered  Belinda,  I  still  pretend  to  be  a  woman  of 
nhion;  a  character,  which  I  cannot  think  requires 
ID  uncommon  share  of  talents  or  merit.  That  is  the 
fetj  point,  replied  Manly,  which  I  want  to  come  at ; 
ud  dierefore  give  me  leave  to  question  you  a  little 
oHnre  particularly.     You  have  some  advantages, 
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which  even  your  modesty  will  not  allow  you  to  dii- 
claim,  such  as  your  birth  and  fortune:  do  thev  coi* 
stitute  you  a  woman  of  fashion  ?  As  Belinda  m 
going  to  answer,  Bellair  pertly  interposed,  and  s»i| 
Neither  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Manly ;  if  birth  constitiitri 
fashion,  we  must  look  for  it  in  that  inestimUe 
treasure  of  useful  knowledge,  the  peerage  of  Eif* 
land  ;  or  if  wealth,  we  should  find  tlie  very  besttf 
the  Bank,  and  at  Garraway's.  Well  then,  Bdbir, 
said  Manly,  since  you  have  taken  upon  youtobi 
Belinda's  sponsor,  let  me  ask  you  two  or  tinct 
questions,  which  you  can  more  properly  answer  thtt 
she  could.  Is  it  her  beauty  ?  By  no  means,  neither, 
replied  Bellair;  for  at  that  rate,  there  might  perfaifl 
be  a  woman  of  fashion  with  a  gold  chain  about  hir 
neck  in  the  city,  or  with  a  fat  amber  necklace  inthi 
country ;  prodigies  as  yet  unheard  of  and  unseok 
Is  it  then  her  wit  and  good-breeding?  continarf 
Manly.  Each  contributes,  answered  Bellair,  M 
both  would  not  be  sufficient,  without  a  certain  jeM 
sat  quoif  a  something  or  other  that  I  feel  betltf 
than  I  can  explain.  Here  Dorimant,  who  had  «t 
all  this  time  silent,  but  looked  mischievous,  said,! 
could  say  something — Ay,  and  something  very  ia- 
pertinent,  according  to  custom,  answered  Beliodi; 
so  hold  your  tongue,  I  charge  you.  You  are  tingi' 
larly  charitable,  Belinda,  replied  Dorimant,  it  be- 
ing so  sure  that  I  was  going  to  be  impertinent,  oolf 
because  I  was  going  to  speak.  Why  this  suspidoo 
of  me?  Why !  because  I  know  you  to  be  an  odioai» 
abominable  creature,  upon  all  subjects  of  tliis  kind* 
This  amicable  quarrel  was  put  an  end  to  by  Harriett 
who  on  a  sudden,  and  with  her  usual  vivacity,  cried 
out,  I  am  sure  I  have  it  now,  and  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  people  of  fashion  are  :  they  are  just  the 
reverse  of  your  odd  people.  Very  possibly,  madtmi 
answered  Manly,  and  therefore  I  could  wish  that 
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^ou  would  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  deiining  odd 
>eople  ;  and  so  by  tlie  rule  of  contraries,  help  us  to 
I  true  notion  of  people  of  fashion.     Ay,  that  1  can 
rery  easily 'do,   said  Harriet.     In  the  first  place, 
four  odd  people  are  those  that  one  never  lets  in, 
inless  one  is  at  home  to  the  whole  town.     A  little 
nore  particular,  dear  Harriet,  interrupted  Manly. 
So  I  will,  said  Harriet,  for  1  hate  them  all.     There 
ire  several  sorts  of  them.     Your  prudes,   for  in- 
itance,  who  respect  and  value  themselves  upon  the 
iinblemished  purity  of  their  characters;  who  rail  at 
the  indecency  of  the  times,  censure  the  most  inno- 
cent freedoms,  and  suspect  the  lord  knows  what,  if 
Lhey  do  but  observe  a  close  and  familiar  whisper 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room.    There  are,  besides,  a  sober,  formal,  sort 
of.  married  women,  insipid  creatures,  who  lead  do- 
mestic lives,  and  who  can  be  merry,  as  they  think, 
at  home,  with  their  own  and  their  husband's  rela- 
tions, particularly  at  Christmas.     Like  turtles,  they 
9fe  true  and  tender  to  their  lawful  mates,  and  breed 
like  rabbits,  to  beggar  and  perpetuate  their  families. 
These  are  very  odd  women,  to  be  sure;  but  deliver 
me  from  your  severe  and  august  dowagers,  who  are 
the  scourges  of  people  of  fashion,  by  infesting  all 
public  places,  in  order  to  make  their  spiteful  re- 
marks.    One  meets  them  every  where,  and  they 
seem  to  have  the  secret  of  multiplying  themselves 
into  ten  different  places  at  once.    Their  poor  horses, 
like  those  of  the  sun,  go  round  the  world  every  day, 
baiting  only  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  six  in 
the  evening,  at  their  parish  churches.     They  speak 
ts  movingly  of  their  poor  late  lords,  as  if  they  had 
ever  cared  for  one  another:  and,  to  do  them  honour, 
repeat  some  of  the  many  silly  things  they  used  to 
say.     Lastly,  there  are  your  maiden  ladies  of  riper 
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years,  orphans  of  distinction,  who  live  together  bj 
twos  and  threes,  who  club  their  stocks  for  a  neit 
little  house,  a  light-bodied  coach,  and  afoot-boy— 
And,  added  Bellair,  quarrel  every  day  about  the 
dividend.  True,  said  Harriet,  they  are  not  the 
sweetest-tempered  creatures  in  the  world;  but  aftef 
all,  one  must  forgive  them  some  malignity,  in  cod* 
sideration  of  their  disappointments.  Well,  hate  I 
now  described  odd  people  to  your  satisfaction?  Ad* 
inirably,  answered  Manly :  and  so  well,  that  ooi 
can,  to  a  great  degree  at  least,  judge  of  their  sb- 
tipodes,  the  people  of  fashion.  But  still  there  seem 
something  wantmg;  for  the  present  account,  by  the 
rule  of  contraries,  stands  only  thus ;  that  womeorf 
fashion  must  not  care  for  their  husbands,  most  not 
go  to  church,  and  must  not  have  unblemished,  orift 
least  unsuspected,  reputations.  Now,  though  d 
these  are  very  commendable  qualifications,  it  mint 
be  owned  they  are  but  negative  ones,  and  cooie 
quently  there  must  be  some  positive  ones  necemKJ 
to  complete  so  amiable  a  character.  I  was  going 
to  add,  interrupted  Harriet,  which,  by  the  way,  wn 
more  than  J  engaged  for,  that  people  of  fashioi 
were  properly  those  who  set  the  fashions,  and  who 
gave  the  ton  of  dress,  language,  manners,  andplei* 
sures  to  the  town.  I  admit  it,  said  Manly;  M 
what  I  want  still  to  know  is,  who  gave  them  that 
power,  or  did  they  usurp  it  ?  for,  by  the  nature  of 
that  power,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  admit  of  i 
succession,  by  hereditary  and  divine  right.  WefO 
I  allowed  to  speak,  said  Dorimant,  perhaps  I  couM 
both  shorten  and  clear  up  this  case.  But  I  dtf* 
not,  unless  Belinda,  to  whom  1  profess  implicit 
obedience,  gives  me  leave.  E*en  let  him  spetkt 
Belinda,  said  Harriet ;  I  know  he  will  abuse  uo>  hut 
we  are  used  to  him.     Well,  say  your  say  then,  sm 
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[I'nda.  See  what  an  impertinent  sneer  lie  has 
eady.  Upon  this  Dorimant,  addressing  himself 
re  particularly  to  Belinda,  and  smUing,  said, 

—Then  think 
That  he,  who  thus  commanded  dares  to  speak, 
Unless  commanded,  would  have  died  in  silence* 

your  servant.  Sir,  said  Belinda;  that  fit  of  hu-^ 
ity  will,  I  am  sure,  not  last  long ;  but  however 
on.  I  willy  to  answer  Manly 's  question,  said 
rimanty  which,  by  the  way,  has  something  the  air 
i  catechism.  Who  made  these  people  of  fashion  ? 
ive  this  short  and  plain  answer;  they  made  one 
ither.  The  men,  by  their  attentions  and  credit, 
ke  the  women  of  fashion ;  and  the  women,  by 
ler  their  supposed  or  real  favours,  make  the  men 
Ji.  They  are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other, 
pertinent  enough  of  all  conscience,  said  Belinda, 
without  the  assistance  of  you  fashionable  men, 
at  should  we  poor  women  be  ?  Why,  faith,  re- 
id  Dorimant,  but  odd  women  1  doubt,  as  we 
tuld  be  but  odd  fellows  without  your  friendly  aid 
aafaion  us.  In  one  word,  a  frequent  and  recipro- 
collision  of  the  two  sexes  is  absolutely  necessary 
rive  each  that  high  polish  which  is  properly  called 
nioo.  Mr.  Dorimant  has,  I  own,  said  Manly, 
sned  new  and  important  matter;  and  my  scattered 

I  confused  notions  seem  now  to  take  some  form, 
i  tend  to  a  point.  But  as  examples  always  best 
lar  up  abstruse  matters,  let  us  now  propose  some 
amples  of  both  sorts,  and  take  the  opinions  of  the 
mpany  upon  them.  For  instance,  1  will  offer  one 
vour  consideration.  Is  Berynthia  a  woman  of 
ihion  or  not  ?  The  whole  company  readily,  and 
noBt  at  once  answered,  doubtless  she  is.  That 
»y  be,  said  Manly,  but  why  ?  For  she  has  neither 
ith  nor  fortune,  and  but  small  remains  of  beauty. 

II  that  is  true,  I  confess,  said  Belinda;  but  she  is 
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well  drest,  well  bred,  good-humoured,  and  always 
ready  to  go  with  one  any  where.  Might  I  presumei 
said  Dorimant,  to  add  a  title,  and  perhaps  the  belt, 
to  her  claims  of  fashion,  I  should  say  that  she  wai 
of  Belville's  creation,  who  is  the  very  fountain  d 
honour  of  that  sort.  He  dignified  her  by  his  ad- 
dresses; and  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
share  his  reputation — Have,  saidBelinda,  withsoae 
warmth,  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  own.  I  toU 
you,  turning  to  Harriet,  what  would  happen  if  «• 
allowed  him  to  speak;  and  just  so  it  has  happened; 
for  the  gentleman  has  almost  in  plain  terms  asserted^ 
that  a  woman  cannot  be  a  woman  of  fashion  till  d» 
has  lost  her  reputation.  Fye,  Belinda,  howyoi 
wrong  me,  replied  Dorimant!  Lost  her  repota- 
tion !  Such  a  thought  never  entered  into  my  head; 
I  only  meant  mislaid  it.  With  a  very  little  care  iltt 
will  nnd  it  again.  There  you  are  in  the  right,  aail 
Bellair:  for  it  is  most  certain  that  the  reputation  rf 
a  woman  of  fashion  should  not  be  too  muddy.  Tme^ 
replied  Dorimant,  nor  too  limpid  neither;  it  mut 
not  be  mere  rock-water,  cold  and  clear  ;  it  shoold 
sparkle  a  little.  Well,  said  Harriet,  now  that  Be- 
rynthia  is  unanimously  voted  a  woman  of  fashion, 
what  think  you  of  Loveit  ?  Is  she,  or  is  she  nut 
one.^  If  she  is  one,  answered  Dorimant,  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  of  Mirabel's  creation-— 
By  writ,  I  believe,  said  Bellair;  for  I  saw  him  give 
her  a  letter  one  night  at  the  opera.  But  she  hli 
other  good  claims  too,  added  Dorimant.  Her  kf 
tune,  though  not  large  is  easy ;  and  nobody  fean 
certain  applications  from  her.  She  has  a  small 
house  of  her  own,  which  she  has  fitted  up  very 
prettily,  and  is  often  at  home,  not  to  crowds  in- 
deed, but  to  people  of  the  best  fashion,  from  twenty, 
occasionally  down  to  two;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that 
nothing  makes  a  woman  of  Loveit's  sort  better  re- 
ceived abroad,  than  being  often  at  home.    I  oim, 
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aid  Bellair,  that  I  looked  upon  her  ratlier  as  a  gcn- 
Bel  led-captain,  a  postscript  to  women  of  fashion. 
Whaps  too  sometimes  the  cover,  answered  Don- 
Mnt,  and  if  so,  an  equal.  You  may  joke  as  much 
I  you  please  upon  poor  Loveit,  but  she  is  the  best- 
mnoured  creature  in  the  world ;  and  I  maintain 
er  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion ;  for,  in  short,  we  all 
lU  with  her,  as  the  soldiers  say.  I  want  to  know, 
dd  Belinda,  what  you  will  determine  upon  a  cha- 
icter  very  different  from  the  two  last,  I  mean  Lady 
lOveless :  is  she  a  woman  of  fashion  ?  Dear  Be- 
nda,  answered  Harriet  hastily,  how  could  she  pos- 
bly  come  into  your  head?  Very  naturally,  said 
ielmda ;  she  has  birth,  beauty  and  fortune ;  she  is 
enteel  and  well  bred.  I  own  it,  said  Harriet;  but 
in  riie  is  handsome  without  meaning,  well  shaped 
ithout  air,  genteel  without  graces,  and  well  drest 
ithout  taste.  She  is  such  an  insipid  creature,  she 
Mom  comes  about,  but  lives  at  home  with  her 
ird,  and  so  domestically  tame,  that  she  eats  out  of 
ii  hand,  and  teaches  her  young  ones  to  peck  out 
f  her  own.  Odd,  very  odd,  take  my  word  for  it. 
ijf  mere  rock-water,  said  Dorimant,  and,  as  I  told 
"oa  an  hour  ago,  that  will  not  do.  No,  most  cer- 
linlyy  added  Bellair,  all  that  reserve,  simplicity, 
ind  coldness  can  never  do.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
hat  the  true  composition  of  people  of  fashion,  like 
hat  of  Venice  treacle,  consists  of  an  infinite  num- 
lev  of  fine  ingredients,  but  all  of  the  warm  kind. 
Trace  with  your  filthy  treacle,  said  Harriet ;  and 
ince  the  conversation  has  hitherto  chiefly  turned 
ipon  us  poor  women,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
nsiit  upon  the  definition  of  you  men  of  fashion.  No 
lonbt  on't,  said  Dorimant;  nothing  is  more  just, 
md  nothing  more  easy.  Allowing  some  small  dif- 
erence  for  modes  and  habits,  the  men  and  the  wo* 
nen  of  fashion  are  in  truth  the  counterparts  of  each 
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Other ;  they  fit  like  tallies,  are  made  of  the  tame 
wood,  and  are  cut  out  for  one  another.    As  Don* 
mant  was  going  on,  probably  to  illustrate  hi8aue^ 
tion,  a  valet  de  chambre  proclaimed  in  a  sdesi 
manner  the  arrival  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Mii* 
tadore,  and  her  three  daughters,  who  were  umw* 
diately  followed  by  Lord  Formal,  Sir  Peter  Plaoip 
ble,  and  divers  others  of  both  sexes,  and  of  eq«l 
importance.     The  lady  of  the  house,  with  infiiill 
skill  and  indefatigable  pains,  soon  peopled  the  M- 
veral  card-tables,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  m 
to  universal  satisfaction ;  and  the  night  condnddi 
with  slams,  honours,  best-games,  pairs,  pair-rojlh 
and  all  other  such  rational  demonstrations  of  joj« 
For  my  own  part,  I  made  my  escape  as  soon  > 
I  possibly  could,  with  my  head  full  of  that  IIlOltC^ 
traordinary  conversation  which  I  had  just  heiii 
and  which,  from  having  taken  no  part  in  it»  Ihi 
attended  to  the  more  and  retained  the  better*  I 
went  straight  home,  and  immediately  reduced  t 
into  writing,  as  I  here  offer  it  for  the  present  edit* 
cation  of  my  readers.     But  as  it  has  furnished  we 
with  great  and  new  lights,  I  propose,  as  sooo  tf 
possible,  to  give  the  public  a  new  and  complete 
system  of  ethics,  founded  upon  these  principlefw 
people  of  fashion ;  as  in  my  opinion,  they  are  better 
calculated,  than  any  others,  for  the  use  and  iDStruo* 
tion  of  all  private  families. 
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'*  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


'  I  HAVE,  for  along  time  past,  had  a  strong  inclin- 
tion  upon  roe  to  become  one  of  your  correspond- 
nU;  but  from  the  habits  contracted  from  this  place 
i  mj  education  and  residence,  I  have  felt  a  cer- 
lin  timidity  in  my  constitution,  which  has  hitherto 
estrained  me,  pardon  the  expression,  from  ven- 
Bring  into  the  world.  However,  when  I  reflect 
hat  Oxford,  as  well  as  her  sister,  Cambridge,  has 
Iways  been  distinguished  with  the  title  of  one  of 
he  eyes  of  England,  I  cannot  suppose  that  you 
rill  pay  so  little  respect  to  so  valuable  a  part  of 
be  microcosm,  as  to  reject  my  letter  with  disdain, 
■erely  because  it  comes  dated  to  you  from  this  an- 
ient seat  of  learning;  especially  as  I  assure  you, 
ion  shall  see  nothing  in  it  that  shall  savour  at  all  of 
hat  narrow  and  unsociable  spirit,  which  was  here- 
ofinre  the  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  the 
xrilege. 

•?  No,  Mr.  Fitz  Adam,  though  learning  itself  be 
Boy  subject,  I  will  not  treat  of  it  in  a  manner  that 
mall  disgust  the  politest  of  your  readers;   and 
diough  I  write  from  a  place,  which,  within  the 
memory  of  many  now  living,  enjoyed  in  some  sort 
tile  monopoly  of  it,  yet  I  will  not  lament  the  loss  of 
that  privilege,  but  am,  with  Moses,  thoroughly  con- 
tented that  all  the  Lord's  people  should  be  prophets. 
**  Indeed,  the  main  business  I  am  upon  is  to  con- 
gratulate the  great  world  on  that  diffusion  of  science 
sod  literature,  which,  for  some  years  has  been 
spreading  itself  abroad  upon  the  face  of  it.     A  re- 
volution this,  in  the  kingdom  of  learning,  which 
hi8  introduced  the  levelling  principle,  with  much 
^ter  success  than  ever  it  met  with  in  politics.  The 
old  fences  have  been  happily  broken  down,  the 
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trade  has  been  laid  open,  and  the  old  repositoriei, 
or  storehouses,  are  now  no  longer  necessary  or 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  managing  or  conducting 
it.  They  have  had  their  day  ;  and  very  goodco* 
torn  and  encouragement  they  had,  while  that  day 
lasted ;  but  surely  our  sons,  or,  at  furthest,  oar 
grandsons,  will  be  much  surprised,  when  they  ait 
told  for  what  purposes  they  were  built  and  endowdl 
by  our  ancestors,  and  at  how  vast  an  expense  tlM 
journeymen  and  factors  belonging  to  them,  wen 
maintained  by  the  public,  merely  to  supply  us  wilk 
what  may  now  be  had  from  every  coffee-house,  tfl 
Robin-Hood  assembly.  In  short,  it  has  fared  witk 
learning,  as  with  our  pine-apples.  At  their  fint 
introduction  amongst  us,  the  manner  of  raisiof 
them  was  a  very  great  secret,  and  little  less  tbsnt 
mystery.  The  expenses  of  compost,  hot-housei 
and  attendance,  were  prodigious ;  and  at  last,  at  a 
great  price,  they  were  introduced  to  the  tables  of  i 
few  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  But  how  comnHiB 
are  they  grown  of  late!  Every  gardener,  thatuied 
to  pride  himself  in  an  early  cucumber,  can  nov 
raise  a  pine-apple:  and  one  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  them  sold  at  six  a  penny  in  Covent-GardeSf 
and  become  the  common  treat  of  tailors  and  hack- 
ney-coachmen. 

**  The  university  of  London,  it  is  agreed,  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  chief  merit  of  this  general  diK 
semination  of  learning  and  knowledge.  The  stu- 
dents of  that  ample  body,  as  they  are  less  straitened 
by  rules  and  statutes,  have  been  much  more  com- 
municative than  those  of  other  learned  societies.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  their  established  principle  to 
let  nothing  stay  long  by  them.  Whatever  they 
collect,  in  the  several  courses  of  their  studies,  they 
immediately  give  up  again  for  the  service  of  th« 
public.    Hence  vVvb^I  ^to^w'SAo\i  ^^  \\v8^.w^a^\%^  ^oli- 
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and  philosophers,  with  whose  works  we  are 
Qused  and  instructed.  I  am  told  there  is 
^okseller  within  a  mile  of  Temple-Bar,  who 
one  or  two  of  these  authors  constantly  in 
,  who  are  ready,  at  the  word  of  command, 
;  a  book  of  any  size  upon  any  subject.  And 
!ver  heard  that  any  of  these  gentlemen  ever 
D  a  regular  manner,  of  the  waters  of  Heli- 
endeavoured  to  trace  out  that  spring,  by 
ams  of  Cam,  or  Isis. 

t  it  is  not  merely  the  regular  book,  or  legi- 

reatise,  which  has  thus  abounded  with  learn- 

science  ;  but  our  loose  papers  and  pamph* 

iiodical  as  well  as  occasional,  are,  for  their 

|ually  profuse  of  instruction.    Monthly  ma« 

which,  some  years  since,  were  nothing  more 

(lections  to  amuse  and  entertain,  are  now 

the  magazines  of  universal  knowledge.  As- 

ir,  history,  mathematics^  antiquities,  and  the 

lystery  of  inscriptions  and  medals,  may  now 

fresh  and  fresh,  at  the  most  easy  rates  from 

Mitories  of  any  of  these  general  undertakers. 

n  advantage  is  this  to  the  modern  student, 

his  mess  of  learning  thus  carved  out  for 

f  roper  seasons  and  intervals,  in  quantities 
not  over-cloy  his  stomach,  or  be  too  ex- 
to  his  pocket !  How  greatly  preferable, 
r  cheapness  and  utility,  is  this  method  of 
to  that  of  proposing  a  whole  system  to  his 
t  all  the  horrid  formalities  of  a  quarto  or 
iluch  praise  and  honour  are  undoubtedly 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Amos  Wenman,  for  re- 
the  price  of  punch,  and  suiting  it  to  the 
ies  and  circumstances  of  all  his  Majesty's 
i;  and  shall  not  that  self-taught  philosopher, 
mjamin  Martin,  the  great  retailer  of  the 
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sciences,  come  in  for  some  share  of  our  acknow- 
ledgment and  commendation  ? 

''  I  expect  to  be  told,  for  indeed  the  objection  is 
obvious  enough,  that  since  the  streams  of  learning 
have  been  thus  generally  diffusive,  they  have,  in 
consequence  of  that  diffusion,  been  proportionably 
shallow.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which 
may  still  prevail  with  a  few  grave  and  solemn  mor- 
tals, against  the  shallowness  of  our  modern  learn- 
ing, I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  good  purpose 
was  ever  served  by  all  that  profundity  of  science, 
which  they  and  our  ancestors  seem  so  fond  of.    It 
was,  as  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  confined  to  a  very 
few  of  the  candidates  for  literary  reputation  ;  and 
the  many,  who  aimed  at  a  share  of  it,  waded  out  of 
their  depths,  and  became  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
useless  ambition.     On  the  contrary,  no  one  that  I 
know  of,  ever  had  his  head  turned,  or  his  senses 
drowned,  in  the  philosophy  of  a  magazine,  or  the 
critique  of  a  newspaper.     And  thus  the  stream, 
which  lay  useless  when  confined  within  its  banks, 
or  was  often  dangerous  to  those  who  endeavoured 
to  fathom  the  bottom  of  it,  has,  by  being  drained 
off  into  the  smaller  rills  and  channels,  both  fertilized 
and  adorned  the  whole  face  of  the  country.     And 
hence,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  have  risen  those  exuberant 
crops  of  readers  as  well  as  writers.     The  idea  of 
being  a  reader,  or  a  man  given  to  books,  had  hereto- 
fore something  very  solemn  and  frightful  in  it.    It 
conveyed  the  notion  of  severity,  nioroseness,  and 
unacquaintance  with  the  world.    But  this  is  not  the 
case  at  present.     The  very  deepest  of  our  learning 
may  be  read,  if  not  understood,  by  the  men  of  drew 
and  fashion ;  and  the  ladies  themselves  may  con- 
verse with  the  abstrusest  of  our  philosophy  with 
great  ease,  and  much  to  their  instruction. 
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'*  To  lay  the  truth,  the  uien  of  this  generation 
are  discovered  that  what  their  fathers  called  solid 
samingy  is  a  useless  and  cumbersome  accomplish- 
lent,  incommodious  to  the  man  who  is  possesssed 
f  ity  and  disgustful  to  all  who  approach  him.  Some- 
king,  however,  of  the  sort,  that  sits  light  and  easy 
pen  us,  we  are  willing  to  attain  to :  but  surely,  for 
lity  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  expense  of 
lauy  bullion,  when  our  own  leaf  gold,  or  a  little 
ireign  lacker  will  answer  the  purpose  full  as  well, 
nd  make  a  better  figure  in  the  world. 
**  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  to  conclude 
ith  my  congratulations  to  this  place  of  academical 
ducation,  on  some  happy  symptoms  I  have  lately 
bterved,  from  whence  it  should  appear  that  the 
lanufacture  of  modern  learning  may,  one  day,  be 
Ue  to  gain  some  footing  amongst  us.  The  dis- 
dvantages  it  lies  under,  from  ancient  forms  and 
itablishments,  are,  it  is  true,  very  great ;  the  ge- 
eral  inclination,  I  own,  is  still  against  it ;  and  ^the 
cniuses  of  our  governors  are,  perhaps,  as  deep  and 
I  solid  as  ever ;  but  yet  I  hope,  we  have  a  set  of 
oung  gentlemen  now  rising,  who  will  be  able  to 
vercome  all  difficulties,  and  give  a  politer  turn  to 
be  discipline  and  studies  of  the  university.  I  can 
Iready  assure  you,  that  the  students  of  this  new 
ect,  amongst  us,  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  make 
he  coffee-houses  the  chief  and  only  places  of  appli- 
ation  to  their  studies.  The  productions  of  your 
London  authors  are  here  taken  in,  as  we  call  it,  by 
ilibscription :  and,  by  this  means,  the  deepest  learn- 
ing of  the  age  may  be  dived  into  at  the  small  price 
of  two  or  three  shillings  by  the  year.  Thus  the 
eipenses  of  university  education  are  reduced,  and 
the  pockets  of  the  young  men  are  no  longer  picked 
^  those  harpies  the  booksellers. 

"  I  can  see  but  one  reason  to  suspect  the  proba- 
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bility  of  their  not  gaining  a  sure  and  certain  settle- 
ment amongst  us ;  and  that  is,  the  great  shyiiai 
which  is  observed  in  all  these  gentlemanly  studeiit^ 
with  regard  to  the  old-fashioned  languages  of  Grreck 
and  Latin.  The  avenues  to  our  ^undatioos  u% 
hitherto,  secured  by  guards  detached  from  theSH 
cients.  Our  friends,  therefore,  cannot  very  safdf 
enter  into  the  competitions  at  college  electioBij 
where  these  are  always  retained  against  them.  Bit 
who  knows  what  time  may  bring  forth  ?  FeUowiflf 
colleges  themselves  may  reform,  and  become  men 
moderns  in  their  learning,  as  well  as  in  their  dro^ 
and  other  accomplishments.  I  could  even  nov 
point  out  some  of  these,  who  are  better  acquainttl 
with  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  Guarini,  and  Meltt- 
tasio,  than  with  those  of  Homer  and  Horace :  tfl 
know  more  of  Copernicus  and  Sir  Isaac  NewtoiS 
from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  Footendk^' 
Voltaire,  and  Pemberton,  than  from  the  ongiail 
works  of  those  two  philosophers.  But  I  sball  «f 
no  more  at  present,  for  fear  of  betraying  that  Bh 
terest  which  it  is  the  sincere  purpose  of  this  letter 
to  improve  and  advance. 
**  I  am,  SIR, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servant. 


'*  NEO-ACADEMICUS.'* 


"Oxford,  Nov.  11th,  1766. 


»» 
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Having  been  frequently  pressed  by  Sir  John  Jolly, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  possessed  of  a  fine  estate,  • 
iarge  park,  and  a  plentiful  fortunci  to  pass  a  fe^ 
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'6ei»  with  him  in  the  country,  I  determined  last 
atumn  to  accept  his  invitation,  proposing  to  my- 
df  the  highest  pleasure  from  changing  the  noise 
tid  hurry  of  this  bustling  metropolis,  for  the  agree- 
ble  silence^  and  soothing  indolence  of  a  rural  re- 
rement.  I  accordingly  set  out  one  morning,  and, 
retty  early  on  the  next,  arrived  at  the  habitation 
f  my  friend,  situated  in  a  most  delicious  and  ro- 
mtic  spot,  which,  the  owner  having  fortunately 
»  taste,  is  not  yet  defaced  with  improvements. 
In  my  approach,  I  abated  a  little  of  my  travelling 
ice,  to  look  round  me,  and  admire  the  towering 
ills,  and  fertile  vales,  the  winding  streams,  the 
alely  woods,  and  spacious  lawns,  which,  gilded  by 
le  iun-shine  of  a  beautiful  morning,  on  every  side 
Birded  a  most  enchanting  prospect :  and  I  pleased 
lyself  with  the  thoughts  of  the  happy  hours  I  should 
md  amidst  these  pastoral  scenes,  in  reading,  in 
leditation,  or  in  soft  repose,  inspired  by  the  lowing 
r  distant  herds,  the  falls  of  waters,  and  the  melody 
Thirds. 

I  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
uuay  shakes  of  the  hand,  by  my  old  friend,  whom 
had  not  seen  for  many  years,  except  once,  when 
le  was  called  to  town  by  a  prosecution  in  the  King's- 
knch>  for  misunderstanding  the  sense  of  an  act  of 
larliament,  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be 
umsense.  He  is  an  honest  gentleman  of  a  middle 
tte,  a  hale  constitution,  good  natural  parts,  and 
wttodant  spirits,  a  keen  sportsman,  an  active  ma- 
pitrate,  and  a  tolerable  farmer,  not  without  some 
imbition  of  acquiring  a  seat  in  parliament,  by  his 
'Dlerest  in  a  neighbouring  borough  :  so  that  be- 
tween his  pursuits  of  game,  of  justice,  and  popula- 
^t  besides  the  management  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Vkd,  which  he  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  as  he  terms 
^  for  amusement,  every  moment  of  his  time  is 
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sufficiently  employed.  His  wife  is  an  agreeable 
woman,  of  about  the  same  age,  and  has  been  hand* 
some ;  but  though  years  have  somewhat  impaired 
her  charms,  they  have  not  in  the  least  her  relish 
for  company,  cards,  balls,  and  all  manner  of  public 
diversions. 

On  my  arrival  I  was  first  conducted  into  the 
breakfast  room,  which,  with  some  surprise,  I  law 
quite  filled  with  genteel  persons  of  both  sexes,  in 
dishabille,  with  their  hair  in  papers ;  the  cause  of 
which  I  was  quickly  informed  of,  by  the  many  apo- 
logies of  my  lady  for  the  meanness  of  the  apart- 
ment  she  was  obliged  to  allot  me,  '  By  reason  the 
house  was  so  crowded  with  company  during  the 
time  of  their  races,  which,'  she  said,  *  began  that 
very  day  for  the  whole  week,  and  for  which  they 
were  immediately  preparing.'  I  was  instantly  at- 
tacked by  all  present  with  one  voice,  or  rather  with 
many  voices  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  them 
thither ;  to  which  1  made  no  opposition,  thmking 
it  would  be  attended  with  more  trouble  than  the 
expedition  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  and  the  equipages  were 
ready,  we  issued  forth  in  a  most  magnificent  caval- 
cade ;  and  after  travelling  five  or  six  miles  through 
bad  roads,  we  arrived  at  the  Red  Lion,  just  as  the 
ordinary  was  making  its  appearance  upon  the  table* 
The  ceremonials  of  this  sumptuous  entertainment, 
which  consisted  of  cold  fish,  lean  chickens,  rusty 
hams,  raw  venison,  stale  game,  green  fruit,  and 
grapeless  wine,  destroyed  at  least  two  hours,  with 
five  times  that  number  of  heads,  ruffles,  and  suitSi 
of  clothes,  by  the  unfortunate  effusion  of  butter 
and  gravy.   From  hence  we  proceeded  a  few  mile* 
further  to  the  race-ground,  where  nothing,  I  think, 
extraordinary  happened,  but  that  amongst  much 
disorder  and  drunkenness,  few  limbs,  and  no  neckfy 
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were  broken :  and  from  these  Oljnxipic  games, 
-which,  to  the  great  emolument  of  pickpockets,  last- 
^  till  it  was  dark,  we  gallopped  back  to  the  town 
Arough  a  soaking  shower,  to  dress  for  the  assem- 
Jdy.  But  this  I  found  no  easy  task ;  nor  could  I 
ponibly  accomplish  it,  before  my  clothes  were  quite 
med  upon  my  back:  my  servant  staying  behind  to 
fettle  his  betts,  and  having  stowed  my  portmanteau 
-iato  the  .boot  of  some  coach,  which  he  could  not 
find,  to  save  himself  both  the  trouble  and  indignity 
«r  carrying  it. 
•  Being  at  last  equipped,  I  entered  the  ball-room, 
where  the  smell  of  a  stable  over  which  it  was  built, 
tte  savour  of  the  neighbouring  kitchen,  the  fumes 
<llf  tallow  candles,  rum  punch,  and  tobacco,  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  house,  and  the  balsamic  ef- 
sanaa  from  many  sweet  creatures  who  were 
dancing,  with  almost  equal  strength  contended  for 
nperiority.  The  company  was  numerous  and  well- 
dressed,  and  differed  not  in  any  respect  from  that  of 
the  most  brilliant  assembly  in  London,  but  in  seem- 
ing better  pleased,  and  more  desirous  of  pleasing, 
that  iSy  happier  in  themselves,  and  civiller  to  each 
other.  I  observed  the  door  was  blocked  up  the 
whole  night  by  a  few  fashionable  young  men,  whose 
laoes  I  remembered  to  have  seen  about  town,  who 
would  neither  dance,  drink  tea,  play  at  cards,  nor 
speak  to  any  one,  except  now-and-then  in  whispers 
to  a  young  lady,  who  sat  in  silence  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  in  a  hat  and  negligee,  with  her 
back  against  the  wall,  her  arms  a-kimbo,  her  legs 
thrust  out,  a  sneer  on  her  lips,  a  scowl  on  her  fore- 
kead,  and  an  invincible  assurance  in  her  eyes.  This 
lady  I  had  also  frequently  met  with,  but  could  not 
then  recollect  where  ;  but  have  since  learnt,  that 
she  had  been  toad-eater  to  a  woman  of  quality,  and 
turned  off  for  too  close  and  presumptuous  an  imi« 
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tation  of  her  bettersu  Their  behaviour  affronted 
most  of  the  company,  yet  obtained  the  desired  ef- 
fect :  for  I  overheard  several  of  the  country  ladies 
say,  *  It  was  pity  they  were  so  proud ;  for  to  be 
sure  they  were  prodigious  well-bred  people,  and 
had  an  immense  deal  of  wit :'  a  mistake  they  could 
never  have  fallen  into,  had  these  patterns  of  polite- 
ness condescended  to  have  entered  into  any  con- 
versation. Dancing  and  cards,  with  the  refresh- 
ment of  cold  chickens  and  negus  about  twelve, 
carried  us  on  till  day-break,  when  our  coaches 
being  ready,  with  much  solicitation,  and  more 
squeezing,  I  obtained  a  place  in  one,  in  which  no 
more  than  six  had  before  artificially  seated  them- 
selves; and  about  five  in  the  morning,  through 
many  and  great  perils,  we  arrived  safely  at  home. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  harvest,  which  had  not 
a  little  suffered  by  our  diversions  ;  and  therefore 
our  coach-horses  were  immediately  degraded  to  a 
cart ;  and  having  rested  during  our  fatigues,  by  a 
just  distribution  of  things,  were  now  obliged  to 
labour,  while  we  were  at  rest.  I  mean  not  in  this 
number  to  include  myself;  for,  though  I  hurried 
immediately  to  bed,  no  rest  could  I  obtain  for 
some  time,  for  the  rumbling  of  carts,  and  the  con- 
versation of  their  drivers,  just  under  my  window. 
Fatigue  at  length  got  the  better  of  all  obstacles, 
and  I  fell  asleep  ;  but  had  scarce  closed  my  eyes, 
when  I  was  awaked  by  a  much  louder  noisd,  which 
was  that  of  a  whole  pack  of  hounds,  with  their  vo- 
ciferous attendants,  setting  out  to  meet  my  friend, 
and  some  choice  spirits,  whom  we  had  just  left  be- 
hind at  the  assembly,  and  who  chose  this  manner 
of  refreshment  after  a  night's  debauch,  rather  than 
the  more  usual  and  inglorious  one  of  going  to  bed. 
These  sounds  dying  away  by  their  distance,  1 
again  composed  myself  to  rest ;  but  was  presently 
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aniD  roused  by  more  discordant  tongues,  uttering 
all  the  grossness  of  Drury-lane,  and  scurrility  of 
Billiogsgate.  I  now  waked  indeed  with  somewhat 
Bore  satisfaction,  at  first  thinking,  by  this  unpas- 
toral  dialogue,  that  I  was  once  more  returned  safe 
tt  London  ;  but  I  soon  found  my  mistake,  and  un- 
derstood that  these  were  some  innocent  and  honest 
neighbours  of  sir  John's,  who  were  come  to  deter- 
mine their  gentle  disputes  before  his  tribunal,  and 
being  ordered  to  wait  till  his  return  from  hunting, 
were  reisolyed  to  make  all  possible  use  of  this  sus- 
pension of  justice.  It  being  now  towards  noon,  I 
£¥e  up  all  thoughts  of  sleep,  and  it  was  well  I  did ; 
r  I  was  presently  alarmed  by  a  confusion  of 
ToiceSy  as  loud,  though  somewhat  sweeter  than  the 
fbnner.  As  they  proceeded  from  the  parlour  un- 
der me,  amidst  much  giggling,  laughing,  squeaking 
and  screaming,  I  could  distinguish  only  the  few 
fidlowing  incoherent  words — horible — frightful — 
ridiculous — Friesland  hen — rouge — Red  Lion  at 
Brentford — stays  padded — ram's  horn — saucy  minx 
—impertinent  coxcomb.  I  started  up,  dressed  me, 
and  went  down,  where  I  found  the  same  polite 
company,  who  breakfasted  there  the  day  before,  in 
the  same  attitude,  discoursing  of  their  friends  with 
vhom  they  had  so  agreeably  spent  the  last  night, 
and  to  whom  they  were  again  hastening  with  the 
utmost  impatience.  I  was  saluted  with  how- d'ye 
from  them  all  at  the  same  instant,  and  again  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  day. 

.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  the  persecutions 
of  the  whole  week,  with  the  sufferings  and  resolu- 
tion, but  not  with  the  reward  of  a  martyr,  as  I 
found  no  peace  at  the  last :  for  at  the  conclusion 
<if  it,  sir  John  obligingly  requested  me,  to  make 
aystay  with  him  as  long  as  1  possibly  could,  as- 
luring  me,  that  though  the  races  were  now  over,  I 

VOL.  XXIV.  I 
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should  not  want  diversions ;  for  that  next  week  he 
expected  lord  Rattle,  sir  Harry  Bumper,  and  a 
large  fox-hunting  party ;  and  that  the  week  after, 
being  the  full  moon,  they  should  pay  and  receiTe 
all  their  neighbouring  visits,  and  spend  their  eTeo- 
ings  very  sociably  together ;  by  which  is  signified, 
in  the  country  dialect,  eating,  drinking,  and  play- 
ing at  cards  all  night.     My  lady  added,  with  a 
smile,  and  much  delight  in  her  eyes,  that  she  be- 
lieved they  should  not  be  alone  one  hour  in  the 
whole  week,  and  that  she  hoped  I  should  not  think 
the  country  so  dull  and  melancholy  a  place  as  I 
expected.     Upon  this  information,  I  resolved  to 
leave  it  immediately,  and  told  them,  I  was  extreme^ 
ly  sorry  that  I  was  hindered  by  particular  businesi 
from  any  longer  enjoying  so  much  polite  and  agree- 
able company ;   but  that  I  had  received  a  letter, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  town.  My 
friend  said,  he  was  no  less  concerned  ;  but  that  I 
must  not  positively  go,  till  after  to-morrow :   for 
that  he  then  expected  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
his  corporation,  some  of  whom  were  facetious  com- 
panions, and  sung  well.     TRis  determined  me  to 
set  out  that  very  evening ;  which  I  did  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  made  all  possible  haste,  in  search 
of  silence  and  solitude,  to  my  lodgings  next  door  to 
a  brazier's,  at  Charing-cross. 
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Stepping  into  a  coffee-house  in  the  Strand  the 
other  day,  I  saw  a  set  of  young  fellows  laughing 
very  heartily  over  an  old  sessions-paper.  The  gravi* 
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tjofmj  appearance  would  not  permit  me  to  make 
anj  inquiry  about  what  they  were  reading :  I  there- 
ftie  waited  with  some  impatience  for  their  depart- 
vre,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  took  up  the 
paper  as  it  lay  open,  and  found  the  subject  of  their 
mirth  to  haye  been  the  trial  of  a  young  lad  of  se- 
vnteeD,  for  robbing  a  servant-maid  of  her  pockets 
in  St*  Paul's  church-yard.  The  evidence  of  the 
naid  was  in  the  following  words : 

*  And  please  you,  my  lord,  I  had  been  with  an- 
other maid-servant  at  Drury-lane  play-house  to 
■ee  The  Country  Wife,  a  baddish  sort  of  a  play^  to 
be  sure  it  turned  out ;  and  I  wish  it  did  not  put 
aome  wicked  thoughts  into  the  head  of  my  fellow- 
serrant ;  for  she  gave  me  the  slip  in  the  play-house 
passage,  and  did  not  come  home  all  night.  So  walk- 
ing all  alone  by  myself  through  St.  Paul's  church- 
Grd,  the  prisoner  overtook  me,  and  would  needs 
ve  a  kiss  of  me.  Oho  !  young  spark,  thought  I 
td  myself,  we  have  all  been  at  the  play,  I  believe ; 
bat  if  a  kiss  will  content  you,  why  e'en  take  it,  and 
go  about  your  business ;  for  you  shall  have  nothing 
more  from  me,  I  promise  you.  This  I  said  to  my- 
idf,  my  lord,  while  the  young  man  was  kissing  me; 
but,  my  lord,  he  went  on  to  be  quite  audacious :  so 
I  stood  stock-still  against  the  wall,  without  so  much 
as  speaking  a  word  ;  for  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how 
&r  his  impudence  would  carry  him.  But  all  at 
once,  and  please  you,  when  I  was  thinking  of  no 
such  thing,  crack  went  my  pocket  strings,  and 
iway  ran  the  young  man  with  the  pockets  in  his 
hand.  And  then  I  thought  it  was  high  time  to  cry 
out :  so  I  roared  out  murder  and  stop  thief,  till  the 
watchman  took  hold  of  him,  and  carried  us  both 
before  the  constable.  And  please  you,  my  lord, 
I  was  never  in  such  a  flurry  in  my  life ;  for  who 
would  have  thought  of  any  such  thing  from  so 
good  looking  a  young  man  ?  So  I  stood  stock-still, 
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as  I  told  you  before,  without  so  much  as  stirring  a 
finger ;  for  as  he  was  so  young  a  maoy  I  had  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  how  far  his  impudence  would 

carry  him.' 

The  extreme  honesty  of  this  evidence  pleased  me 
not  a  little ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
might  afford  a  very  excellent  lesson  to  those  of  my 
fair  readers,  who  are  sometimes  for  indulging  their 
curiosity  upon  occasions  where  it  would  be  pru* 
dence  to  suppress  it,  and  for  holding  their  tongues 
when  they  should  be  most  ready  to  cry  out. 

Many  a  female  in  genteeler  life,  has,  I  believe, 
indulged  the  same  curiosity  with  this  poor  girl, 
without  coming  off  so  well,  though  the  thief  has 
never  been  brought  to  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  rob- 
bery he  has  committed ;  indeed,  the  watchmen  are 
usually  asleep  that  should  seize  upon  such  thieveiy 
unless  it  be  now-and-then  a  husband  or  a  father ; 
but  the  plunder  is  never  to  be  restored. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  great  destroyer  of  female 
honour  is  curiosity.  It  was  the  frailty  of  our  first 
mother,  and  has  descended  in  a  double  portion  to 
almost  every  individual  of  her  daughters.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  it  that  I  would  particularly  caution 
my  fair  country-women  against ;  one  is  the  curiosity 
above  mentioned,  that  of  trying  how  far  a  man'f 
impudence  will  carry  him ;  and  the  other,  that  of 
knowing  exactly  their  own  strength,  and  how  far 
they  may  suffer  themselves  to  be  tempted,  and  re- 
treat with  honour.  I  would  also  advise  them  to 
guard  their  pockets,  as  well  as  their  persons  against 
the  treachery  of  men ;  for  in  this  age  of  play,  it 
may  be  an  undetermined  point  whether  their  de- 
signs are  most  upon  a  lady's  purse  or  her  honour; 
nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  say,  when  the  attack  is  made 
upon  the  purse,  whether  it  may  not  be  a  prelude 
to  a  more  dangerous  theft. 
It  used  foTmer\y  Vobc  vVve  practice  when  a  mm 
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Iiad  designs  upon  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  to  insinuate 
himself  into  her  good  graces  by  taking  every  oppor« 
tunity  of  losing  his  money  to  her  at  cards.  But  the 
policy  of  the  times  has  inverted  this  practice ;  and 
the  way  now  to  make  sure  of  a  woman,  is  to  strip 
her  of  her  money,  and  run  her  deeply  in  debt :  for 
losses  at  cards  are  to  be  paid  one  way  or  other,  or 
there  is  no  possibility  of  appearing  in  company; 
and  of  what  value  is  a  lady's  virtue,  if  she  is  always 
to  stay  at  home  with  it  ? 

A  very  gay  young  fellow  of  my  acquaintance 
was  complaining  to  me  the  other  day  of  his  ex- 
treme ill-fortune  at  piquet.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
a  very  narrow  miss  of  completely  undressing  one  of 
the  finest  women  about  St.  James's,  but  that  unfor- 
tqnate  repique  had  disappointed  him  of  his  hopes. 
The  lady,  it  seems,  had  played  with  him  at  her 
own  house,  till  all  her  ready  money  was  gone ;  and 

rn  his  refusing  to  proceed  with  her  upon  credit, 
consented  to  his  setting  a  small  sum  against 
her  cap,  which  he  won  and  put  into  his  pocket, 
and  afterwards  her  handkerchief;  but  that  staking 
both  cap  and  handkerchief,  and  all  his  winnings, 
against  ner  tucker,  he  was  most  cruelly  repiqued 
wnen  he  wanted  but  two  points  of  the  game,  and 
obliged  to  leave  the  lady  as  well  dressed  as  he 
fimnd  her. 

This  was  indeed  a  very  critical  turn  of  fortune 
finr  the  lady :  for  if  she  had  gone  on  losing  from  top 
to  bottom,  what  the  last  stake  might  have  been,  I 
almost  tremble  to  think.  I  am  apprehensive  that 
By  friend's  impudence  would  have  carried  him  to 
greater  lengths  than  the  pick-pockei's  in  the  trial, 
and  that  he  would  hardly  have  contented  himself 
*ith  running  off  with  her  clothes:  and  besides, 
what  modest  woman  in  such  a  situation,  would  ob- 
ject to  any  concessions,  by  which  she  might  have 

I  3 
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recovered  her  clotheSi  and  put  herself  into  a  eon- 
dition  to  be  seen  ? 

Since  my  friend's  telling  me  this  story,  I  hi|n 
been  led  into  two  or  three  mistakes  in  waUdng 
through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  politer  put 
of  this  metropolis :   for,  as  I  am  naturally  ih€rt> 
sighted,  I  have  mistaken  a  well-dressed  wonutt'i 
tailor,  whom  I  have  seen  coming  out  of  a  genied 
house  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  for  a.eentkflMi 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  strip  the  lady  of 
her  clothes,  and  was  moving  off  in  triumph  with  Ul 
winnings. 

To  what  lengths  this  new  kind  of  gaming  mi^ 
have  been  carried,  no  one  can  tell,  if  the  lames  hii 
not  taken  it  up  in  time,  and  put  a  stop  to  begia- 
nincs.  A  prudent  man,  who  knows  he  is  not  proof 
against  the  temptations  of  play,  will  either  lOip 
away  from  masquerades  and  ridottos,  or  lock  uphv 
purse  in  his  escritore.  But  as,  among  the  ladic% 
the  staying  at  home  is  an  impracticable  thing,  tblj 
have  adopted  the  other  caution,  and  very  prudeat^ 
leave  their  clothes  behind  them.  Hence  it  is  duit 
caps,  handkerchiefs,  tippets,  and  tuckers  are  rardf 
to  be  met  with  upon  the  young  and  handsome :  nr 
as  they  know  their  own  weakness,  and  that  the  mes 
are  not  always  complaisant  enough  to  play  with 
them  upon  credit,  they  throw  off  at  their  toilettei 
all  those  coverings  which  they  are  in  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  losing  at  a  tite-^'tSte. 

The  ladies  will,  I  hope,  think  me  entitled  to  their 
thanks  at  least,  for  ascribing  to  their  prudence  that 
nakedness  of  dress,  which  inconsiderate  and  igoo- 
rant  persons  have  constantly  mistaken  for  wanton- 
ness or  indiscretion.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
recommend  it  to  all  young  ladies,  who  are  known  to 
b^  no  gamesters,  either^ to  wear  a  covering  on  their 
necks,  or  to  throw  a  cloak  over  their  shoulderf  is 
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ail  public  places*  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  by 
displaying  their  beauties  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
aen,  they  have  a  curiosity,  like  the  maid-senrant 
lathe  trial,  to  see  how  far  their  impudence  will 
carry  them. 

To  conclude  a  little  seriously,  I  would  entreat 
ay  fair  readers  to  leave  gaming  to  the  men,  and 
the  indelicacies  of  dress  to  the  women  of  the  town. 
The  vigils  of  the  card-table  will  sully  those  beauties 
which  they  are  so  desirous  of  exhibiting ;  and  the 
want  of  concealment  render  them  too  familiar  to  be 
admired.  These  are  common  observations,  I  con- 
bm :  but  it  is  now  the  season  for  repeating  and  for 
BBfiMrcing  them.  Loss  of  time  and  fortune  are  the 
UBiial  mischiefs  of  play  ;  but  the  ruin  does  not  al- 
vays  end  there :  for,  however  great  may  be  the  pa- 
ndozy  many  a  woman  has  been  driven  to  sell  her 
honoar,  to  redeem  her  credit.  But  I  hope  my 
country-women  will  be  warned  in  time,  and  that 
they  will  study  to  deserve  a  better  eulogy  than 
ma  once  given,  in  a  funeral  oration,  of  a  lady 
who  died  at  a  hundred  and  five,  **  that  towards  the 
Utter  part  of  her  life,  she  was  exemplary  for  her 
diaaiity." 
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"  SIR, 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


I HAVB  the  honour  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  Garoa- 
M  in  this  city,  in  the  capacity  of  a  parish-clerk, 
which  office  I  hold  in  commendam  with  the  em- 
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ployment  of  an  undertaker.  The  injuries  I  hnt 
suffered  are  so  little  cognizable  by  the  htwi  of  dM 
land,  till  it  shall  please  God  to  teach  our  seDiton 
so  much  wisdom  as  to  amend  them  in  this  partioH 
lar,  that  I  have  none  to  whom  I  can  appeal,  bit 
the  World  ;  to  whom  I  beg  that  you  woiud  pklN 
to  present  this  my  humble  remonstrance  and  piP- 
posal. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  trouble  I  nowm 
you,  not  only  because  I  choose  to  submit  mpmt$ 
the  judgement  of  your  court,  but  as  I  have  re— 
to  believe  that  the  news-writers  would  notbefiMb- 
ful  enough  to  lay  this  complaint  before  the  pobfie: 
these  gentlemen  being  the  very  parties  caDcenidl» 
and  against  whom  it  is  to  be  lodged. 

<'  My  case,  Sir,  is  this.  As  1  was  one  roomiag 
furnishing  my  head  with  the  news  (^  the  6mj,  ti 
my  great  surprise  I  read  a  pan^raph,  which  i^ 
formed  me  that  a  very  rich  gentleman  of  our  pa- 
rish died  the  day  before,  liiis  startled  me,  m  I 
had  never  heard  of  his  illness,  and  therefore  hll 
employed  nobody  to  watch  him  in  his  last  momently 
and  to  bring  me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  ha 
death,  that  I  might  not  be  wanting  in  my  respects 
to  the  family  by  my  condolence,  and  the  o£fen  of 
my  service  in  paying  my  last  duties  to  so  worthy  • 
master.  I  was  apprehensive  too,  lest  some  sharper 
looker-out  might  be  before-hand  with  me,  and  nn 
away  with  the  job.  I  therefore  whipt  on  my  Uack 
coat  and  white  periwis,  as  fast  as  1  could,  to  wait 
on  the  disconsolate  widow.  I  rung  gently  at  the 
door,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her;  and  to  the  foot- 
man who  opened  it,  delivered  my  duty  and  condih 
lence  to  his  lady,  and  begged,  if  she  was  not  pro- 
vided with  an  undertaker,  that  I  might  have  the 
honour  to  bury  Mr.  Deputy. 

"  The  servant  gaped  and  stared^  and  from  the 
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at  concern  he  was  under  for  the  loss  of  his  mas* 
>  as  I  apprehended,  was  rendered  so  stupid, 
t  he  seemed  not  readily  to  understand  what  I 
L  Before  I  could  new-frame  my  message,  to 
1  ity  if  possible,  into  more  intelligible  words,  I 
I  myself  seized  with  the  utmost  horror  and  con- 
ion,  at  seeing  the  apparition  of  the  deceased 
k  out  of  the  compting-house,  which  opened  into 
passage  where  I  stood.  I  observed  a  redness 
III  countenance,  more  than  was  usual  in  dead 
^le ;  and  indeed  more  than  he  himself  was  wont 
ircar  when  he  was  alive :  and  there  was  a  stern- 
s  and  severity  in  his  features,  beyond  what  I 

I  ever  seen  in  him  before.  Straight  a  voice  more 
fidful  than  thunder  burst  out,  and  in  the  lan- 
iffe  of  hell,  swearing,  cursing,  calling  me  a  thou- 
a  names,  and  telling  me  he  would  teach  me  to 
y  tricks  with  him,  he  dealt  me  half  a  score  such 
tttantial  blows,  as  presently  convinced  me  they 
lid  proceed  from  no  ghost.  I  retreated  with  as 
ich  precipitation  as  I  could,  for  fear  of  falling 
velf  into  the  pit,  which  I  hoped  to  have  dug  for 

'*  Thus,  Sir,  the  wantonness  of  the  newspapers 
appointed  me  of  furnishing  out  a  funeral,  de- 
ved  me  of  my  dues  as  clerk,  got  me  well  thrash- 
» and  will  probably  lose  me  the  gentleman's  cus- 
n  for  ever  :  for,  perhaps,  next  time  he  dies,  he 

II  order  another  undertaker  to  be  employed. 

"  Now,  Sir,  is  it  not  a  shame,  that  people  should 
is  die  daily,  and  not  a  single  fee  come  to  the 
srk  of  the  parish  for  a  burial  ?  and  that  the  news- 
iters,  without  commission  from  his  Majesty,  or 
ense  from  Warwick-lane,  should  kill  whom  they 
sase,  and  we  not  get  a  shilling  to  comfort  us  in 
e  midst  of  so  much  mortality  ? 
**  There  are  other  inconveniences,  though  of  an 
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inferior  consideration,  which  may  attend  this  dyiitf 
in  print.  A  young  heir'  at  Oxford,  just  come  (K 
age,  reads  that  his  father  was  carried  off  by  an  apo- 
plectic fit  such  a  day :  catching  the  lucky  miniite^ 
he  marries  that  divine  creature,  his  tailor's  daugh- 
ter, before  the  news  can  be  contradicted.  Whea 
it  is,  fear  of  the  old  gentleman's  displeasure  maka 
him  bribe  his  new  relations  to  secrecy  for  awhile: 
in  process  of  time  he  marries  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
family  by  his  father's  directions :  Tatterrella  rsrei 
with  all  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  a  lady  of  the  Bri- 
tish fishery ;  proves  her  prior  marriage :  not  only 
calls,  but  records  Lady  Mary  a  whore :  basterdisei 
the  children  of  the  second  venter,  and  old  Snip^ 
grandson  runs  away  with  the  estate. 

''How  often  have  these  disturbing  papers  whirled 
up  expectants  of  places  to  town  in  their  post-cfaaiieii 
to  whirl  back  again,  with  the  old  squeeze,  and '  I 
shall  not  forget  you  when  the  place  is  vacant?^ 
How  often  has  even  the  reverend  divine  sofoed 
the  violent  concussions  of  a  hard-trotting  horse  for 
above  threescore  miles  together,  to  wait  on  a  pa- 
tron of  a  benefice  vacated  by  the  Evening  Poit; 
where  he  has  met  with  the  mortification  of  smok- 
ing a  pipe  with  the  incumbent  ?  Perhaps  a  lady  too, 
whose  tenderness  and  sensibility  could  not  permit 
her  to  attend  her  sick  husband  to  Bath,  reads  an 
account  of  his  death  in  the  papers.  What  shrieki» 
what  faintings,  what  tears,  what  inexpressible  grkf 
afflicts  the  poor  relict !  And  when  she  has  mourned 
in  half  a  week,  as  much  as  any  reasonable  widow 
would  do  in  a  whole  year,  and,  having  paid  the 
legacy  of  sorrow  to  his  memory  in  three  day^ 
which  by  the  courtesy  of  England  she  might  have 
taken  a  twelvemonth  for,  begins  to  think  of  a  new 
husband,  home  comes  the  old  one,  and  talks  in  rap- 
ture of  the  virtues  of  Bath-water.     While  all  the 
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tion  the  news-writers  give  this  unfeignedly 
I  poor  lady,  is,  '  The  death  of  A.  B.,  Esq. 
led  in  these  papers  last  week,  proves  a 

• 

mow  but  one  instance  where  any  regard  to 
ih-derks  has  been  had,  or  our  interests  in 
t  taken  care  of  in  these  temporary  and  oc- 
l  deaths ;  and  that  was  a  gentleman  of  rank, 
t  generally  reported  and  allowed  for  dead, 
ra  at  law,  not  caring  to  bury  the  real  body, 
ions  best  known  to  themselves,  though  one 
s  reasons  might  be  because  it  was  alive,  yet 
ted  of  the  reasonableness  that  a  funeral 
follow  a  demise,  dug  up  a  poor  drowned 
at  of  a  hole  on  the  shore,  into  which  he  had 
tnbled,  and  with  great  solemnity  interred  the 
d  knight  by  proxy.  There  was  justice  in 
rery  man  had  his  due.  It  was  acting  with 
lorn  of  an  old  Athenian. 
practice  of  the  Athenians  may  serve  as  an 
to  such,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  from 
I  prejudices  object  to  the  funerals  of  people 
Uy  dead.  Our  doctor  told  us  in  one  of  his 
I  upon  regeneration,  that  among  these  Athe- 
if  one  who  was  living  were  reported  to  be 
Old  funeral  obsequies  performed  for  him— - 
plainly  implies  their  custom  of  celebrating 
I  for  persons  who  were  dead  in  their  news- 

though  they  were  not  so  in  reality, — if 
rds  he  appeared,  and  pretended  to  be  alive, 

looked  upon  as  a  profane  and  unlucky 
and  no  one  would  keep  him  company.  One 
I  under  this  misfortune,  it  matters  not  for 
16,  though  I  think  the  doctor  called  him 
Stonehouse*,  or  something  like  it,  consulted 
de  how  he  might  be  re-admitted  among  the 

*  Aristeus, 
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living  :  the  oracle  commanded  him  to  he  regene- 
rated, or  new  christened  ;  which  was  accordinglf 
done,  and  grew  to  be  the  established  method  of 
receiving  such  persons  into  community  again. 

*'  And  here  in  England  before  the  ReformatioD, 
as  I  am  informed,  it  was  usual,  when  a  rich  penoQ 
died,  to  celebrate  yearly  and  daily  masses,  obiti, 
and  commemorations  for  him  ;  so  that  one  who.died 
but  once,  should  be  as  good  as  buried  a  thousand 
times  over :  but  among  us  it  is  just  the  reverse :  t 
man  may  die  here  a  thousand  times,  and  be  buried 
but  once. 

"  However,  I  hate  popery,  and  would  not  wiA 
the  restoration  of  it :  yet  as  I  hope  a  Christian  coos- 
try  will  not  come  behind-hand  with  a  heathen  one 
in  wisdom  and  justice,  permit  me  to  recommend  the 
practice  of  the  Athenians  before  mentioned,  md 
petition  the  World  immediately  to,  pass  it  into  t 
fashion,  and  ordain  that  hereafter,  every  manliviofi 
who  has  been  killed  in  the  newspapers,  shall  te*  ] 
count  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  where  such  deceoe 
is  reported  to  have  happened ;  or,  if  no  place  ii 
specified,  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  where  the  per- 
son has  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month 
preceding,  for  a  burial  fee  :  and  also  before  he  ii 
admitted  to  any  ball,  rout,  assembly,  tavern,  church, 
drum  or  coffee-house,  that  he  account  to  the  itid 
clerk  for  his  regeneration,  or  new  christening  fee; 
and  in  case  the  report  was  made  without  theprifitj 
and  consent  of  the  party,  and  if  he  shall  be  found 
not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  that  then  he  shall  hife 
a  fashionable  demand  upon  the  publishers  for  the 
recovery  of  both  fees  to  reimburse  himself. 

"  This,  Sir,  might  put  some  stop  to  this  veij 
alarming  practice,  so  grievously  to  the  disappoin^ 
ment  of  widows,  heirs,  and  expectants :  or  at  leart 
do  some  justice  to  that  very  respectable,  but  great- 
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iiDjured  body  of  parish-clerks,  to  which  I  liave 
I  honour  to  belong, 
^'lam,  SIR, 

•*  Your  most  obedient, 

**  humble  servant, 

**  THOMAS  BASSOON.*' 
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An  ideo  tantiim  venerasy  ut  exires  ?  mart.  ep.  i.  S. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
«  SIR, 

"As  I  find  you  are  a  person  who  make  the  reform- 
Ithm  of  mankind  your  care,  and  stand  forth,  like 
mother  Hercules,  to  correct  the  irregularities  and 
■discretions  which  folly,  vice,  or  that  unmeaning 
fickle' thing,  called  fashion,  give  birth  to ;  I  take 
k  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  my  thoughts  upon 
I  q>ecies  of  animals,  which  at  present  are  very  nu- 
Mrous,  and  to  be  found  in  all  public  places  of 
miitement.  But  though  I  am  going  to  give  you  my* 
Kmarks  upon  this  race  of  beings,  I  must  confess 
iWt  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  appellation  by 
■Uch  they  are  distinguished.  The  futility  indeed 
of  the  age,  has  occasioned  many  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible persons  to  rise  up  among  us,  who,  with- 
out aiming  at  any  laudable  purpose,  or  acting  under 
^  dictates  of  any  principle,  have  formed  them- 
idres  into  clubs  and  societies,  and  assumed  names 
^  titles,  as  innocent  of  sense  and  meaning,  as  are 
oe  persons  themselves  who  bear  them.    Such  are 
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the  Bucks,  Stags,  and  Bloods,  and  many  morewilh 
which  the  newspapers  have  from  time  to  time  nude 
me  acquainted.  But  the  animals  which  I  wouU 
now  place  under  your  notice,  are  of  a  very  difiereot 
kind ;  they  are,  in  short,  a  species  of  young  iiiei» 
who,  from  a  certain  blind  impulse,  are  always  ran- 
bling  up  and  down  this  town,  and  never  fau  to  be 
present  at  all  places  of  diversion,  without  having  t 
taste  or  capacity  to  enjoy  any. 

**  Upon  my  going  lately  to  a  capital  play,  I  nv 
several  of  them  sitting  indeed  with  ffreat  oraer  and 
decorum,  but  so  inattentive,  so  indifferent  and  un- 
moved through  the  whole  performance,  whilst  die 
rest  of  the  audience  were  all  eye  and  ear,  that  tbej 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  many  statues.  Their  be- 
haviour surprised  me  extremely,  and  led  me  at  die 
same  time  to  ask  myself  for  what  purpose  those 
young  sparks  came  to  a  play  ?  and  if,  like  Cato  of 
old,  it  was  '  only  to  go  away  again  ?'  For  if  tfaqf 
never  attend  to  what  passes  before  them  ;  if  thqr 
are  not  susceptible  of  those  emotions,  which  a  wdl- 
wrought  scene  raises  in  every  feeling  breast ;  if  tbej 
do  not  follow  the  actor  through  all  the  sweet  delu- 
sion of  his  art :  in  short,  if  they  do  not,  as  other 
people  do,  '  laugh  with  those  that  laugh,  and  weep 
with  those  that  weep,' what  business  have  they  therer    ^ 

"  To  judge  indeed  by  their  appearance,  one  would 
imagine  nothing  could  make  them  quit  their  ten- 
table  and  looking-glass.  And  yet.  Sir,  no  public 
place  is  free  from  them  ;  though,  as  far  as  I  ctn 
judge,  the  opera-house  is  their  favourite  haunt  To 
reconcile  this  seeming  contradiction,  I  must  infoni 
,you,  that  I  have  studied  and  examined  them  with 
great  attention,  and  find  their  whole  compositioa 
to  consist  of  two  ingredients  only ;  these  are  self- 
admiration  and  .insensibility  ;  and  to  these  tvo 
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ciiises,  operating  jointly  and  separately,  all  their 
actions  must  be  referred.  Hence  it  is,  that  they 
ire  always  to  be  found  in  public  places,  where  they 
■0,  not  to  see,  but  to  be  seen,  not  to  hear,  but  to 
Ee  heard.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  devoted  to 
tbe  opera ;  and  here  indeed  they  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly directed  by  that  power  called  instinct ;  which 
always  prompts  every  creature  to  pursue  what  is 
best  and  fittest  for  it.  Now,  the  opera  is  to  them, 
HI  may  use  the  expression,  a  very  nursing  mother, 
which  feeds  them  with  the  pap  of  its  own  soft  non- 
sense, and  lulls  and  rocks  them  to  their  desired  re- 
pose. This  is  indeed  their  proper  element,  and,  as 
if  inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  place,  I  have  some- 
times seen  them  brighten  up  and  appear  with  an 
•ir  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

"The  mind,  as  well  as  the  stomach,  must  have  food 
itted  and  prepared  to  its  taste  and  humour,  or  it 
will  reject  and  loath  it :  now  the  opera  is  so  good  a 
cooky  and  knows  so  well  to  please  the  palates  of  these 
her  ^ests,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  an 
-apetite  they  devour  whatever  she  sets  before  them : 
Bay,  so  great  is  their  partiality,  that  the  same  food 
dreat  by  another  hand  shall  have  no  relish ;  but 
minced  and  frittered  by  this  their  favourite,  shall 
be  delicious.  The  plain  beef  and  mustard  of  Shak- 
ipaure,  though  served  up  by  very  good  cooks,  turn 
tbeir  stomachs,  while  the  maccaroni  of  Rolli,  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.  Thus,  Julius 
Cfesar,  killed  by  the  conspirators,  never  touches 
them ;  but  Julio  Chesare^  killing  himself,  and  singing 
ind  stabbing,  and  stabbing  and  singing,  till  swan- 
like, he  expires,  is  caro  carOf  and  divino,  Scipio, 
Ae  great  conqueror  of  Afric,  is  with  them  a  mighty 
iilljr  fellow ;  but  Shippione  is  a  charming  creature. 
It  IS  evident  then,  that  the  food  must  be  suited  to 

K  2 
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the  taste,  as  the  taste  to  the  food ;  and  m  \ 
ters  of  a  certain  fountain  of  Thessaly,  ftn 
benumbing  quality,  could  be  contained  in  i 
but  the  hoof  of  an  ass,  so  can  this  languid  i 
jointed  composition,  find  no  admittance  bat 
heads  as  are  expressly  formed  to  receive  it 
their  insensibility  appears  as  well  in  what  th 
as  in  what  they  reject ;  and,  like  a  faithful 
nion,  attends  them  at  all  times  and  in  all 
for  I  have  remarked  that,  wherever  they  a 
bring 

A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  time  or  |dace. 

However,  as  a  play  is  the  very  touchston 
passions,  the  neutrality  which  they  so  strii 
serve,  is  no  where  so  conspicuous  as  at  the  t 
There  they  are  to  be  seen,  one  while  whi 
are  flowing  all  around  them,  another  when  i 
benches  are  cracking  with  peals  of  laugfalei 
as  calm  and  serene,  as  if  they  had  nothing  t 
own  innocent  thoughts  to  converse  with. 

*'  Upon  considering  their  character  and 
as  far  as  they  can  be  guessed  at  by  their  actii 
observing  the  apathy  in  which  they  sees 
wrapt,  I  once  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
be  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  had  adof 
maxims  of  the  stoics  of  old  ;  but  when  I  re 
ed  that  a  thirst  after  knowledge,  contempt 
and  whatever  is  called  evil,  together  with  ai 
ible  rectitude  in  all  their  actions,  were  the 
teristics  of  those  sages,  I  soon  perceived  i 
take :  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  found  th 
philosophers  practise  any  of  those  virtues.  1 
the  truth,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  in  wl 
to  place  them,  and  under  what  denominati 
ought  to  pass.   Were  I  to  decide,  I  should 
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|>ronounce  them  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  world, 
ud  place  them  among  the  beings  of  still-life ;  for 
tbey  seem  too  much  under  the  standard  of  their 
species  to  be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  rest  of  man« 
kmd.  To  be  serious,  is  it  not  strange  that  their 
heads  and  hearts  should  be  impenetrable  to  all  the 
passions  that  affect  the  rest  of  the  world ;  nay,  even 
more  so  than  age  itself,  whose  feelings  Time  with 
Us  icy  hand  has  chilled,  and  almost  extinguished? 
and  yet  age  with  all  its  infirmities  is  more  quick, 
■ore  alive  and  susceptible  of  the  finer  passions,  than 
these  sons  of  indifference  in  their  prime  and  vigour 
of  youth. 

.  *'  An  old  woman,  whom  I  found  at  my  side  in  the 
pit  the  other  night,  gave  me  an  instance  of  the  truth 
.of  this  assertion.  She  did  justice  both  to  the  poet 
and  the  actors,  and  bestowed  her  applause  plenti- 
fiiDy,  though  never  but  where  it  was  due.  At  the 
same  time,  I  saw  several  of  these  inanimate  bodies 
sitting  as  unconcerned,  as  if  they  had  not  known 
the  umguage,  or  could  not  hear  what  was  said  upon 
the  sta^e. 

"  It  18  a  proverbial  expression,  though  perhaps  a 
little  injurious,  to  call  an  insipid  and  senseless  per* 
sIni  of  the  male  sex  an  old  woman.     For  my  part, 
I  was  so  charmed  with  mine,  that  I  will  make  no 
disrespectful  comparisons :  but  yet.  Sir,  how  con- 
temptible must  these  triflers  be,  who  can  be  out-done 
hr  a  toothless  old  woman,  in  quickness,  spirit,  and 
the  exertion  of  their  faculties?  From  a  regard,  then, 
to  that  agreeable  and  sensible  matron,  I  will  not 
liken  these  insensibles  to  those  srave  personages  ; 
but  yet  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  they  approach 
very  near  to  what  is  most  like  old  women,  old  men ; 
and  that  they  resemble  the  picture  of  those  crazy 
bebgs  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  as  drawn  by  that  in- 

k3 
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i^mitable  painter  of  human  nature,  Shaktpearc 
these  young  men,  like  his  old  men,  are 

Sans  eyes,  sans  ears,  sans  taste,  sans  eveiy  thing. 

'*  I  am,  siR> 

'*  Your  faithful 
'*  humble  servant, 

'^  PHIL0H01 

**  P.  S.  The  verses  underneath  upon  the  same 
ject  as  the  letter,  I  venture  to  tack  to  it,  like 
of  embroidery  to  a  plain  cloth,  and  if  yoa  I 
either  or  both  deserving  any  notice,  you  mar 
sent  them  with  my  service  to  the  gentle  readi 

THE   INSENSIBLE. 

While  crowded  theatres  attentive  sit, 
And  loud  applauses  echo  through  the  ptt» 
Unconscious  of  the  cunning  of  the  scen^ 
Sits  smiling  Florio  with  insipid  mien. 
Pix*d  like  a  standing  lake,  in  dull  repose^ 
No  grief,  no  joy,  his  gentle  bosom  knows ; 
Nature  and  Garrick  no  attention  gain. 
And  hapless  Wit  darts  all  her  stings  in  vain* 
Thus  on  the  Alps  eternal  frosts  appear. 
Which  mock  the  changes  of  the  various  year ; 
Intensest  suns  unheeded  roll  away, 
**  And  on  th*  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play.'* 
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One  can  scarce  pass  an  hour  in  any  company,  w 
out  bearing  it  frequently  asserted|  that  the  pra 
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geDeration  of  servants  in  this  country  are  the  proud- 
'ett,  and  the  laziest,  the  most  profligate,  insolent, 
ind  extravagant  set  of  mortals  any  where  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  globe :  to  which  indisputable 
troth  I  always  readily  give  my  assent,  with  but  one 
■nde  exception,  which  is  that  of  their  masters  and 
hdies.     Now,  though  by  this  exception  I  have  in- 
curred the  contemptuous  smiles  of  many  a  wise  face, 
md  the  indignant  frowns  of  many  a  pretty  one,  yet 
Idiall  here  venture  to  show,  that  the  pride  and  la- 
sbessof  our  servants,  from  whence  their  profligacy, 
iMlence,  and  extravagance  must  unavoidably  pro- 
ceed, arc  entirely  owing,  not  only  to  our  example, 
but  to  our  cultivation,  and  arc  but  the  natural  pro- 
liictions  oPthe  same  imperfections  in  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  pride  has  put  it  into  our 
leads,  that  it  is  most  honourable  to  be  waited  on  by 
fentlemen  and  ladies :  and  all,  who  arc  really  such 
•y  birth  or  education,  having  also  too  much  of  the 
ftme  pride,  however  necessitous,  to  submit  to  any 
ervitude,  however  easy,  we  are  obliged  to  take  the 
Iwest  of  the  people,  and  convert  them  by  our  own 
igenuity  into  the  genteel  personages  we  think  pro- 
er  should  attend  us.  Hence  our  very  footmen  are 
domed  with  gold  and  silver,  with  bags,  toupees, 
nd  ruffles :  the  valet  de  chambre  cannot  be  dis- 
nguished  from  his  master,  but  by  being  better 
rest;  and  Joan,  who  used  to  be  but  as  good  as  my 
idy  in  the  dark,  is  now  by  no  means  her  inferior 
1  ue  day-light.  In  great  families  I  have  frequently 
Dtreated  the  maitre  d*hotel  to  go  before  roe,  and 
t¥e  pulled  a  chair  for  the  butler,  imagining  them 
>  be  part,  and  not  the  least  genteel  part,  of  the 
ompany.  Their  diversions,  too,  are  no  less  polite 
lan  their  appearance:  in  the  country  they  arc 
portsmen ;   in  town  they  frequent  plays,  operas, 
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and   taverns ;  and  at  home  have  their  routs  and 
their  gaming-tables. 

But  lest  thus  exalting  our  servants  to  an  equalt^ 
with  ourselves  should  not  sufficiently  augment  theff 
pride»  and  destroy,  all  subordination,  we  take  an- 
other method  more  effectually  to  complete  thewocfci 
which  is,  debasing  ourselves  to  their  meanness  by 
a  ridiculous  imitation  of  their  dresses  and  occopi- 
tions.  Hence  were  derived  the  flapped  hat,  and 
cropped  hair,  the  green  frock,  the  long  stal^  anl 
buckskin  breeches :  hence,  among  the  ladies,  tiia 
round-eared  cap,  the  stuff  night-gown,  white  apna, 
and  black  leather  shoe ;  and  hence  many  peraons  d 
the  highest  rank  daily  employ  themselves  in  riding 
matches,  driving  coaches,  or  in  running  before  then, 
in  order  to  convince  their  domestics  bow  greatlj 
they  are  inferior  to  them  in  the  execution  of  then 
honourable  offices.  Since,  then,  we  make  use  of  io 
much  art  to  corrupt  our  servants,  have  we  retian 
to  be  angry  with  their  concurrence?  Since  we 
take  so  much  pains  to  inform  them  of  their  supeii* 
ority,  and  our  weakness,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
they  despise  us,  or  be  displeased  with  their  insoleooe 
and  impertinence? 

As  the  pride  of  servants  thus  proceeds  from  the 
pride,  so  does  their  laziness  from  the  laziness,  of 
their  roasters:  and  indeed,  if  there  is  any  charac- 
teristic peculiar  to  the  young  people  of  fashion  of 
the  present  age,  it  is  their  laziness,  or  an  extreme 
unwillingness  to  attend  to  any  thing  that  can  give 
them  the  least  trouble  or  disquietude;  without  any 
degree  of  which  they  would  fain  enjoy  all  the  luxa- 
ries  of  life,  in  contradiction  to  the  dispositions  of 
Providence  and  the  nature  of  thiAgs.  They  wouM 
have  great  estates  without  any  management,  great 
expenses  without  any  accounts,  and  great  familiei 
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ithout  any  discipliDe  or  economy  :  in  short,  they 
re  fit  only  to  be  inhabitants  of  Lubberland,  where, 
I  the  child's  geography  informs  us,  mqn  lie  upon 
kir  backs  with  their  mouths  open,  and  it  rains  fat 
iffs  ready  roasted.     From  this  principle,  when  the 
nde  they  have  infused  into  their  servants  has  pro- 
oced  a  proportionable  degree  of  laziness,   their 
irn  laziness  is  too  prevalent  to  suffer  them  to  strug- 
le  with  that  of  their  servants ;  and  they  rather 
hoose  that  all  business  should  be  neglected,  than  to 
oforce  the  performance  of  it ;  and  to  give  up  all 
othority,  rather  than  take  the  pains  to  support  it; 
ram  whence  it  happens,  that  in  great  and  noble 
unilies,  where  the  domestics  are  very  numerous, 
hfly  will  not  so  much  as  wait  upon  themselves;  and 
ruitnot  for  the  friendly  assistance  of  chair  women, 
loiters,  chairmen,  and  shoe-blacks,  procured  by  a 
generous  distribution  of  coals,  candles,   and  provi- 
ioDS,  the  common  offices  of  life  could  never  be 
xecuted.     In  such  it  is  often  as  difficult  to  procure 
WTeniencies,  as  in  a  desert  island :  and  one  fre- 
[oently  Grants  necessaries  in  the  midst  of  profuse- 
less  and  extravagance.    In  such  families,  I  have 
ometimes  been  shut  up  in  a  cold  room,  and  inter- 
licted  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water  for  half  a  day ; 
od  though  during  my  imprisonment  I  have  seen 
nunberless  servants  continually  passing  by,  the  ut- 
Doet  I  could  procure  of  them  was,  that  they  woqld 
end  somebody  to  relieve  my  necessities,  which  they 
lever  performed.    In  such  I  have  seen,  when  a  fa- 
onrite  dog  has  discharged  a  too  plentiful  dinner  in 
be  drawing-room,  at  the  frequent  ringing  of  the 
lell  numerous  attendants  make  their  appearance, 
U  entreated  to  depute  some  one  to  remove  the  nui- 
ince  with  the  utmost  expedition,  but  no  one  has 
leen  found  in  such  a  house  mean  enough  to  undcr- 
ake  such  an  employment :  and  so  it  has  lain  smok- 
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ing  under  the  noses  of  the  illustrious  company  doring 
the  whole  evening. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  nmoti 
indeed  and  unobserved,  but  well  worthy  obiem^ 
tion,  of  the  encroachments  of  our  servants  <m  otf 
easiness  and  indolence,  in  the  introduction  of  noil 
of  the  fashions  that  have  prevailed  for  several  yen 
past,  in  our  equipages  and  domestic  economy ;  i 
which  are  entirely  calculated  for  their  [daMir^ 
ease,  or  advantage,  in  direct  contradiction  to  ov 
own.  To  mention  but  a  few :  our  coaches  are  mli 
uneasy,  but  light,  that  they  may^  whirl  us  aloogwilh 
the  utmost  rapidity,  for  their  own  amument 
Glasses  before  are  laid  aside,  and  we  are  imrnairi 
in  the  dark,  that  the  coachman  may  no  longer te 
under  our  inspection,  but  be  drunk  or  asleep  wtt» 
out  any  observation.  Family  liveries  are  discarM 
because  badges  of  servility,  which  might  give  ii^ 
formation  to  whom  their  wearers  belonged,  ui 
to  whom  complaints  might  be  addressed  for  tkir 
enormities.  By  their  carelessness  and  idleness  tbef 
have  obliged  us  to  hire  all  our  horses,  and  so  hive 
got  rid  of  the  labour  of  looking  after  them.  By 
their  impositions  on  the  road  they  have  forced  oi 
into  post-chaises,  by  which  means  they  are  at  li- 
berty to  travel  by  themselves  as  it  best  suits  their 
own  ease  and  convenience.  By  their  impertineoce, 
which  we  have  not  patience  to  endure,  nor  resohi* 
tion  to  repress,  they  have  reduced  us  to  dumb- 
waiters, that  is,  to  wait  upon  ourselves ;  by  whicb 
means  they  have  shaken  off  the  trouble  and  ooi- 
descension  of  attending  us.  By  their  profusion  ui 
mismanagement  in  house  keeping,  they  havecfl*" 
pelled  us  to  allow  them  board-wages ;  by  wbick 
means  they  have  obtained  a  constant  excuse  toloitc 
at  public-houses,  and  money  in  their  pockets  to 
squander  there  in  gaming,  drunkenness  and  exiit" 
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nnce.     The  last  of  these  is  an  evil  of  so  gigantic 

axe,  so  conducive  to  the  universal  corruption  of 

5  lower  part  of  this  nation,  and  so  entirely  de- 

uctive  of  all  family  order,  decency^  and  economy, 

It  it  well  deserves  the  consideration  of  a  legisla- 

«t  who  are  not  themselves  under  the  influence  of 

or  servants,  and  can  pay  them  their  wages  with- 

;  any  inconvenience. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  it  plainly  appears,  that 

try  man  in  this  country  is  ill-served,  in  propor- 

d  to  the  unmber  and  dignity  of  his  servants:  the 

von,  or  the  tradesman,  who  keeps  but  two  maids 

1  a  boy  not  exceeding  twelve  years  old,  is  usually 

y  well  waited  on ;  the  private  gentleman  infi- 

dy  worse ;  but  persons  of  great  fortunes  or  qual- 

f  afraid  of  the  idols  of  their  own  setting  up,  are 

{lectedy  abused,  and  impoverished  by  their  de- 

idents ;  the  king  himself,  as  is  due  to  his  exalted 

tion,  is  more  imposed  on,  and  worse  attendcdU^T^ 

in  any  one  of  his  subjects.  ^^^P^'^^A 
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7KXNG  the  course  of  these  my  labours,  there  is 
dung  that  I  have  applied  myself  to  with  more 

F'  mce  and  attention,  or  that  I  have  hoped  for 
greater  pleasure  and  delight,  than  the  reform- 
ota  of  the  fair  sex.  Their  dressing,  gaming, 
1  painting,  have  been  from  time  to  time  the  sub* 
ts  of  my  animadversions.  Happy  indeed  should 
lave  been,  if  my  success  had  borne  any  propor- 


conniving  ai  low  stays  ana  siion  peuic 
permit  no  lady  whatsoever,  as  a  broth 
very  wittily  has  it,  to  make  both  ends  me 
sent  also  to  the  present  fashion  of  curlh 

BO  that  it  may  stand  a  month  without 
though  I  must  confess,  and  I  believe  moi 
and  lovers  are  of  my  opinion,  that  I  tl 
night  or  three  weeks  might  heasufficiev 
I  bar  any  application  to  those  foreign  i 
advertise  in  the  public  papers  that  the 
secret  of  making  up  a  lady's  head  for 
quarter  of  a  year.  As  to  gaming,  I  pen 
on  as  it  docs,  provided  that  the  ladies  t 
themselves  with  injuring  their  husbands 
respect  than  by  ruining  their  fortunes. 
likewise  I  submit  to  ;  and  indeed  as  cat 
hours  have  so  totally  destroyed  the  ni 
plexion,  it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable 
art  should  be  introduced  to  repair  it.  E 
this  art  as  little  hurtful  as  possible  to  the 
breath,  the  teeth,  and  the  skin  of  those 
tiae  it,  I  have  consulted  almost  every  at 
ancient  and  moHem.  who  has  written  i 
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'Haviog  treated  of  so  many  and  divers  thinges 
could  not  but  say  something  of  such  mattei*s  as 
men  use  ordinarily  in  beautifying  and  embe]lish<- 
tg  their  faces ;  a  thing  well  worth  the  knowledge : 
■omuch  as  many  women  are  so  possessed  with  a 
sure  of  helping  their  complexions  by  some  artifi<- 
il  meanes,  that  they  will  by  no  meanes  be  dis- 
aded  from  the  same. 

'  Now  the  thinges  which  they  use  are  these,  viz. 
Dtments  of  divers  sorts,  powders,  fatts,  waters, 
id  the  like,  whereof  Jo.  Modonese,  doctor  of 
lysic,  hath  written  at  large,  in  his  book  entitled 
e  ornaments  of  women,  wherein  he  teacheth  the 
bole  order  of  beautifying  the  face. 
*  Now  my  intent  in  this  treatise  is  only  to  disco- 
gr  the  natures  of  certain  things  which  are  in  daily 
le  for  tins  purpose  ;  because  it  often  falleth  out, 
At  instead  of  beautifying,  they  do  most  vilely  dis- 
^re  themselves.  The  reason  whereof  is,  because 
ley  are  ignorant  of  the  natures  and  qualities  of  the 
igredients.  Howbeit,  partly  by  my  directions, 
id  partly  by  Modonese*s  book,  I  hope  to  content 
id  satisfy  them  in  all  such  sort,  that  they  shall 
nve  just  cause  to  thank  us  both :  and  in  truth, 
IT  their  sakes  have  I  specially  undertaken  this 
lines,  by  teaching  them  to  understand  the  natures 
fthe  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  which  are 
MMt  applied  to  this  use.  So  that  if  any  shall  hence- 
irth  fall  into  the  inconveniencie  after  specified, 
leir  own  peril  be  it.  And,  first  concerning  subli- 
itte. 

'of  sublimate,  and  the  bad  effects 

THEREOF. 

'  Divers  women  use  sublimate  diversly  prepared 
>r  increase  of  their  beauty.  Some  bray  it  with 
mcksilver  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
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and  this  they  call  argentatem;  others  boji  it  in 
water,  and  therewith  wash  their  face;  some  griad  it 
with  pomatum,  and  aoadry  other  waiea ;  boi  this  im 
sure,  that  which  way  soever  it  be  used,  it  is  vary 
offensive  to  man's  fLeah^  and  that  not  only  to  tfait 
face,  but  unto  all  the  other  parts  of  die  body  be-> 
sides ;  for  proof  whereof,  sublimate  is  called  dead 
fier,  because  of  its  malignant  and  biting  nature : 
tlie  composition  whereof  is  of  salte,  quicksilyer,  and 
vitriol,  distilled  together  in  a  glassen  vessell. 

'  This  the  chirurgions  call  a  corrosive,  because  if 
it  be  put  upon  man's  flesh,  it  bumeth  it  in  a  short 
space,  mortifying  the  place,  not  without  great  pabi 
to  tlie  patient.  Wherefore  such  women  as  use  it 
about  their  face,  have  always  black  teeth  standing 
far  out  of  their  gums  like  a  Spanish  mule,  an  offisn* 
sive  breath,  with  a  face  half  scorched,  and  an  u»- 
clean  complexion:  all  which  proceed  from  the 
nature  of  sublimate :  so  that  simple  women,  think- 
ing to  grow  more  beautiful,  become  disfigured, 
hastening  old  age  before  the  time,  and  giving  occa- 
sion to  their  husbands  to  seek  strangers  instead  of 
their  wives,  with  divers  other  inconveniencies. 

*  OF  CERUSSE,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  THEREOF. 

*  The  cerusse,  or  white  lead  which  women  use  to 
better  their  complexion,  is  made  of  lead  and  vine- 
gar, which  mixture  is  naturally  a  great  drier ;  so  that 
those  women  which  use  it  about  their  faces,  doe 
quickly  become  withered  and  gray-headed,  becaoM! 
this  doth  so  mightily  dry  up  the  natural  moysture 
of  their  flesh  :  and  if  any  give  not  credit  to  my  re- 

i)ort,  lot  them  but  observe  such  as  have  used  it,  and 
doubt  not  but  they  will  easyly  be  satisfied. 

'  OF  PLUME  ALUME* 

*  This  alume  is  a  kind  of  stone,  which  seemetb 
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ic  were  made  of  tow,  and  is  of  so  hot  and  dry  a 
tore,  that  if  you  make  the  wicke  of  a  candle 
grewith,  it  is  thought  it  will  burn  continually 
hout  going  out ;  a  very  strange  matter,  and  he- 
ld credit.  With  this  some  use  to  rub  the  skin 
their  face,  to  make  it  seem  red  by  reason  of  the 
ammation  it  procureth ;  but  questionlesse  it  hath 
era  inconveniencies,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

'07  THE  JUICE  OF  LEMONS. 

Some  use  the  juice  of  lemons  about  their  face, 
knowing  the  evil  qualities  thereof:  for  it  is  so 
cible,  that  it  dissolveth  the  hardest  stones  into 
ter,  and  there  is  nothing  which  sooner  dissolveth 
irl  than  it.  Now  if  it  can  dissolve  stones  in  this 
oner,  what  think  you  will  it  do  upon  man*s  flesh  ? 
lerefore  I  exhort  all  women  to  eschewe  this  and 
like  fretting  and  wearing  medicines. 

.   *  OF  THE  OYL  OF  TARTARIE. 

There  is  no  greater  fretter  and  eater  than  the 
of  tartaric,  which  in  a  very  short  time  mortifi- 
1  a  wound,  as  well  as  any  other  caustic  or  corro- 
s :  and  being  so  strong  a  fretter,  it  will  take  any 
in  or  spot  out  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth  :  whcre- 
e  we  may  easily  think,  that  if  it  be  used  about 
i  face,  it  will  work  the  like  effects  on  the  same, 
scorching  and  hardening  it  so,  that  in  many  days 
rill  not  return  to  the  former  state. 

*  OF  THE  ROCKE  ALUME. 

'  Rocke  alume  doth  likewise  hurt  the  face,  inso- 
ich  as  it  is  a  very  piercing  and  drying  mineral, 
1  is  used  in  strong  water  for  the  dissolving  of 
itals,  which  water  is  made  only  of  rocke  alume 
i  sal  nitrum  distilled,  and  is  found  to  be  of  that 
ength,  that  one  drop  thereof  being  put  on  the 
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skin,  burnetii,  shriveleth,  and  parcheth  it,  with  di- 
vers other  inconveniencies,  as  loosing  the  teeth,  &c« 

*  OF  CAMPHIRE. 

*  Camphire  is*  so  hot  and  drie,  that  coming  any- 
thing neere  the  fier,  it  suddenly  taketh  fier,  im 
burneth  most  vehemently.  This  being  applied  tt 
the  face,  scaldeth  it  exceedingly,  causes  a  great 
alteration,  by  parching  of  the  skinne,  and  procaring 
a  flushing  in  the  face :  and  in  this  the  women  aia 
very  much  deceaved. 

*  OF  ALL  SUCH  THINGS  AS  ARE  ENEMIES  TO  TBI 
HEALTH,  AND  HURTFUL  TO   THE   COMPLEXIOV. 

'  All  those  paintings  and  embellishiogs  which 
are  made  with  minerals  and  corrosives,  are  veiy 
dangerous  for  being  laid  upon  the  flesh,  especiidlj 
upon  the  face  of  a  woman,  which  is  very  tender 
and  delicate  by  nature,  besides  the  harm  they  doe 
to  the  natural  beauty,  doe  much  prejudice  the 
health  of  the  body :  for  it  is  very  certain  that  ail 
paintings  and  colourings  made  of  minerals  or  half 
minerals,  as  iron,  brass,  lead,  tinn,  sublimate,  ce> 
russe,  camphire,  juice  of  lemons,  plume  aliune, 
salt  peeter,  vitriol,  and  all  manner  of  saltes,  and 
sortes  of  alumes,  as  hath  bin  declared,  are  very 
offensive  to  the  complexion  of  the  face  ;  wherefore 
if  there  be  no  remedy,  but  women  will  be  meddling 
with  this  arte  of  polishing,  let  them  insteede  of  those 
mineral  stufFes,  use  the  remedies  following: 

*  OF    SUCHE    HELPES  OF  BEAUTY  AS  MAY  SAFELT 

BE  USED  WITHOUT  DANGER. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  doth  more 
beautifie  and  adorne  a  woman,  than  cheerefulnetf 
and  contentment :  for  it  is  not  the  red  and  white 
.which  giveth  the  gratious  perfection  of  beauty,  but 
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ertain  sparkling  notes  tind  touches  of  amiable 
beerflilnesse  accompanying  the  same ;  the  trueth 
hereof  may  appear  in  a  discontented  woman, 
iherwise  exceeding  faire,  who  at  that  instant  will 
lem  y]  favoured  and  unlovely  :  as  contrariewise, 
1  hard  favoured  and  browne  woman,  being  merry, 
eisant,  and  jocund,  will  seem  sufficient  beautiful. 
*  Secondly  honesty :  because  though  a  woman  be 
ir  and  merry,  and  yet  be  dishonest,  she  must 
«ds  seem  most  ougly  to  an  ingenuous  and  honest 
ind. 

'Thirdly  wisdome:  for  a  foolish,  vain,  giggling 
jne  cannot  be  reputed  fair,  insomuch  as  she  hath 
1  impure  and  polluted  mind. 
'  But  hereof  sufficient,  till  a  further  opportunitic 
ministered.  Mean  while,  if  any  be  desirous  to 
more  satisfied  in  this  point,  I  referre  them  to  an 
ition  or  treatise  of  Nazianzen's  concerning  this 
liter.' 

Thus  far  Lomatlus ;  and  as  1  have  not  been  able 

Srocure  the  treatise  he  refers  to,  I  could  wish 
t  all  my  heart  that  the  ladies  would  lay  aside 
sir  paint  for  a  few  weeks,  and  make  trial  of  his 
ijpe.  It  will  indeed  cost  them  some  trouble,  and 
ly  possibly  require  a  little  alteration  in  their 
inner  of  living :  but  I  will  venture  to  assert 
It  the  united  toilets  of  a  hundred  women  of  fa- 
ion  cannot  furnish  a  composition  that  will  be  half 
efficacious. 
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LD  as  I  am,  my  curiosity  carried  mc  the  othfer 
ght  to  see  the  new  dramatic  satire,  called  The 
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Apprentice,  which,  considering  the  present  epide- 
mic niadness  for  theatrical  employments  raging 
through  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  will  I  hope  be 
as  serviceable  to  cure  the  EngHsh  mob  of  that  idle 
disorder,  as  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes  was  to 
exorcise  from  the  breasts  of  the  Spanish  nobility  the 
demon  of  knight-errantry.  The  piece  is  new  and 
entertaining,  and  has  received  no  inconsiderable 
advantages  from  the  masterly  performance  of  a 
principal  comedian,  who,  with  a  true  genius  for  the 
stage,  has  very  naturally  represented  the  contemp- 
tible insufficiency  of  a  pert  pretension  to  it.  At  my 
return  to  ray  lodgings  I  found  the  following  letter 
on  my  table : 

**  to  mr.  fitz-adam. 
"sir, 
"  Among  the  many  benevolent  designs  which  have 
adorned  the  present  well-disposed  age,  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read  one  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  periodi- 
cal pamphlet,  entitled,  *  A  proposal  for  building  an 
hospital  for  decayed  authors/  which  gave  me,  and 
many  other  charitable  people,  much  satisfaction.  If 
the  aged,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  are  proper  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  how  much  more  so  are  those, 
who,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  have  mutilated 
their  understandings  by  an  application  to  an  art 
which  incapacitates  its  professors  for  all  other  pur- 
suits !  How  many  sublime  geniuses  have  we  daily 
seen,  who,  scorning  the  mechanic  drudgeries  to 
which  they  have  been  destined  by  their  muck-worm 
parents,  have  so  feasted  their  minds  with  Pierian 
delicacies,  as  to  leave  their  bodies  to  perish  througli 
nakedness  and  hunger ! 

**  Having  heard  that  the  author  of  that  essay 
made  an  impression  not  only  upon  those  who  shed 
often  the  tears  of  pity,  but  even  upon  usurersi 
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^tterneys,  and  sober  tradesmen,  I  have  ventured, 
bf  the  coBveyance  of*  your  paper,  to  lay  my 
noughts  before  the  public,  in  compassion  to  the 
lirtroses  of  another  order  of  men,  who,  in  a  subor- 
fintte  degree,  are  connected  with  the  sublime  race 
Bf  authors,  and,  as  retainers  to  the  Muses,  claim 
Bune  and  your  assistance.  The  persons  I  mean 
ire  sach  as,  either  from  the  want  of  ambition  or  ca- 
pidtYy  are  prevented  from  soaring  high  enough  to 
lUise  mankind  with  their  own  conceptions,  and 
fci  oaving  a  taste  or  inclination  above  handling  a 
fard,  or  engrossing  parchment,  entertain  and  in- 
rtmct  the  rest  of  their  species  by  retailing  the 
tkiughts  of  others,  and  animating  their  own  car- 
CMes  with  the  everliving  sentiments  of  heroes, 
keriHnes,  wits,  and  legislators.  These  gentlemen 
ind  ladies,  whilst  they  are  resident  in  London,  are 
called  in  plain  English,  Actors ;  but  when  they  con- 
descend to  exhibit  their  illustrious  personages  in 
the  country,  the  common  people  distinguish  them 
bjr  the  name  of  Stage-players,  the  rural  gentry  by 
the  uncivil  appellation  of  Strollers,  and  a  more  un- 
mannerly act  of  parliament  by  the  names  of  Va- 
pants  and  Vagabonds.  Such,  Sir,  is  the  present 
ul-bred  dialect  of  our  common  statute  law. 

*'!  must  confess  it  has  grieved  me  not  a  little, 
vben  I  have  beheld  a  theatrical  veteran,  who  has 
lerved  all  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Julius 
}ssar,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  cast  off  by  cruel  fate, 
tr  the  caprice  of  a  manager,  and  condemned,  in  the 
raigic  words  of  a  celebrated  poet,  to  beg  his 

.— .  bitter  bread  through  realms  his  valour  saved : 

T0UN6. 

Mt  judge,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  what  must  have  been  my 
Dxiiety,  when  I  have  heard  that  a  truly  Christian 
ctor,  which  is  no  small  miracle  in  our  days,  who 
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has  inoffensively  trod  the  stage  many  yean  witboot 
ever  molesting  our  passions,  or  breaking  the  com- 
mandment by  representing  '*  the  liCeness  of  nj 
thing  upon  the  earth,"  should  be  discarded  roerdj 
on  account  of  this  his  quiet  deportment,  and  mdI 
to  eat  the  unmuse-like  bread  of  industry,  behind 
the  entrenchment  of  a  counter !  Shall  a  man,bon 
with  a  soul  aspiring  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  a  Ba* 
jazet,  or  a  woman  with  a  heart  burning  to  emulate 
tlie  whoredoms  of  a  Cleopatra,  be  sent,  the  one  t» 
weigh  out  sugar  and  spices  to  dirty  mecfaanicSy  ad 
the  other  to  be  cruelly  fettered  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  among  a  phlegmatic  race  of  creatoreti 
where  chastity  is  reckoned  a  virtue  ?  Indeed,  Sir, 
when  you  come  seriously  to  think  of  these  thinfii 
I  dare  say  you  will  lament  with  me,  that  in  all  nil 
hospital-erecting  town  there  is  no  charitable  asylmi 
yet  founded  for  these  unfortunate  representative 
of  the  greatest  personages  that  ever  trod  the  stage 
of  earth. 

**  We  are  told  by  Hamlet,  that  it  is  not  impon- 
ble  to  trace  Alexander's  carcase,  after  his  world- 
conquering  spirit  had  left  it,  to  the  stopping  of  a 
bung-hole :  but,  methinks  it  would  not  be  dcGent 
for  so  civilized  a  nation  as  our  own,  to  suffer  any 
living  hero  to  be  so  reduced  by  fortune,  as  to  stop 
that  place  which  the  dead  Macedonian  monarca 
was  supposed  to  perform  the  office  of  clay  to.  In 
plain  English,  would  it  not  be  shocking  to  see  i 
fine  periwig-pated  emperor,  whom  we  have  beheld 
ascend  the  capitol  as  Julius  Caesar,  degraded  to  fill 
small-beer  barrels  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole  ? 

To  what  base  uses  may  we  turn?  shaksteau. 

But  that  such  heart-breaking  anticipations  may  not 
weigh  upon  the  spirits  of  these  theatrical  geoioief* 
while  they  are  bringing  the  stately  personages  of 
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tttiqaity  before  our  eyes ;  and  that  our  Pyrrbuses, 
TaroerlaDeSy  and  Marc  Antonies,  even  thougb  iti- 
Boraiity  may  not  sneak  into  the  sheepish  look  of 
tiflors,  by  foreboding  that  the  cruel  lot  of  fate  may 
ne  long  destine  those  legs,  which  are  now  adorned 
ndi  the  regal  buskin,  to  cross  one  another  again 
ipOD  an  obscure  shop-board  in  a  garret ;  1  say,  that 
9t  may  drive  misery  from  the  minds  of  these  wor- 
iiies,  when  she  puts  on  sach  horrid  shapes,  1  would 
w^tose  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  metropo- 
ii  a  subscription  for  r-aising  an  hospital  for  decay- 
id  actors  and  actresses,  that  our  performers  may 
sonitantly  be  cherished  with  the  assurance  that 
seagre  want  shall  never  grin  at  their  royal  heels, 
mdthat  whenever  age,  accident,  or  the  caprice  of 
jlie  town  deprives  those  of  their  heroic  callings,  who 
intimately  have  escaped  violent  deaths — for  these 
Vpresentatives  of  heroes  are  sometimes  known  to 
Butate  their  originals,  and  as  the  poet  sings, 

—  ere  nature  bids  them  die, 
Fate  takes  them  early  to  the  pitying  sky —  pops. 

ley  will  be  supported  whilst  alive ;  and,  *  when 
le  sisters  three  shall  slit  the  fatal  thread,*  they  may 
B  enabled  to  make  an  exit  as  they  have  lived,  in 
limetic  grandeur,  and  have  the  insignia  of  their 
SDOurs  carried  before  them  *  to  the  grave's  light- 
ts  mansion/ 

"  If  I  find  the  generality  of  your  readers  are  in- 
ined  to  encourage  this  useful  charity,  I  will  take 
le  liberty  to  offer  to  them  a  plan  for  the  building 
ich  an  hospital,  a  scheme  for  the  raising  a  fund 
r  its  support,  to  point  out  what  qualifications  are 
fcessary  to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  place  in  it, 
id,  last  of  all,  to  recapitulate  the  many  advantages 
at  must  necessarily  be  derived  to  society  from  so 
udable  an  undertaking. 
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''But  that  no  well-disposed  persons  may  be  n- 
fluenced  by  the  uncharitable  insinuation  thatlbive 
some  selfish  views  in  the  erecting  this  hospital,  I  tluik 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  declare,  that  I  am  neitlMr 
an  unemployed  physician,  an  unpractised  sorgeos 
nor  a  drugless  apothecary ;  nor  do  I  any  other  m^ 
expect  either  emolument  or  pleasure  from  theinib* 
tution,  than  in  that  sweetest  of  sensations  wkiefc 
the  heart  feels  in  having  contributed  to  the  relief 
df  others,  which  always  rises  in  proportion  to  die 
object.  What  then,  and  how  great  must  be  DHOflk 
to  have  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  so  ilIustrHMV 
a  race  of  worthies ! 

"  I  am,  with  very  sincere  esteem, 

**  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  faithful  servant, 

«  A.  Z." 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

**  I  THINK,  Sir,  more  than  three  years  are  past,  eioee 
you  began  to  bestow  your  labours  on  the  reforiDt- 
tion  of  the  follies  of  the  age.  You  liave  more  thin 
once  hinted  at  the  great  success  that  has  attended 
your  endeavours;  but  surely,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam, yea 
deceive  yourself.  Which  of  your  papers  hi« 
effectuated  any  real  amendment  ?  Have  fewer  foob 
gone  to,  or  returned  from  France,  since  you  coo- 
menced  author?  or  have  fewer  French  follies  bee« 
purchased  or  propagated  by  those  who  never  were 
m  France  ?    Do  not  women,  dressed  French,  rtM 
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s  from  houses  dressed  Chinese,  to  theatres 
seel  FtaliaD,  in  spite  of  your  grave  admonitions  ? 
the  young  men  wear  less  claret,  or  the  beauties 
rouge,  in  obedience  to  your  lectures  ?  Do  men 
ishion,  who  used  to  fling  for  a  thousand  pounds 
row,  now  cast  only  for  five  hundred?  or  if  they 
lid,  do  you  impute  it  to  your  credit  with  them, 

0  their  want  of  credit?  I  do  not  mean,  Sir,  to 
reciate  the  merit  of  your  lucubrations :  in  point 
sffect,  I  believe  they  have  operated  as  great  re- 
nation  as  the  discourses  of  the  divine  Socrates, 
he  sermons  of  the  affecting  Tillutson.  I  really 
eve  you  would  have  corrected  that  young  Athe- 

1  marquis,  Alcibiades,  as  soon  as  his  philosophic 
ceptor.  What  I  would  urge  is,  that  all  the 
acners  in  the  world,  whether  jocose,  satiric,  se- 
es or  damnatory,  will  never  be  able  to  bring  about 
^formation  of  manners,  by  the  mere  charms  of 
ir  eloquence  or  exhortation.  You  cannot  imagine, 
,  Fitz-Adam,  how  much  edge  it  would  give  to 
:r  wit,  to  be  backed  by  a  little  temporal  autho- 
.  We  may  in  vain  regret  the  simplicity  of  man- 
s  of  our  ancestors,  while  there  are  no  sumptuary 
s  to  restrain  luxury,  no  ecclesiastical  censures  to 
:igate  vice.  I  shall  offer  to  your  readers  an  in- 
ice  or  two,  to  elucidate  the  monstrous  dispropor- 
i  between  our  riches  and  extravagance,  and  the 
rality  of  former  times  ;  and  then  produce  some 
he  wholesome  censures  and  penalties,  which  the 
srs  of  the  church  were  empowered  to  impose  on 
ions  of  the  first  rank,  who  contravened  the  esta- 
hed  rules  of  sobriety  and  decorum. 

^How  would  our  progenitors  have  been  astonish- 
Rt  reading  the  very  first  article  in  the  late  will  of 
rocer  1  '  Imprimis,  I  give  to  my  dear  wife  one 
idred  thousand  pounds.'  A  sum  exceeding  a 
^Yolence,  or  two  subsidiesi  some  ages  ago.  Nor 
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was  this  enormous  legacy  half  the  personal  estate  o^ 
the  above-mentioned  tradesman,  on  whom  I  am  far 
firom  designing  to  reflect:  he  raised  his  fortune 
honestly  and  industriously:  but  I  hope  some  future 
antiquarian,  struck  with  the  prodigality  of  the  timesy 
will  compute  how  much  sugar  and  plums  have  been 
wasted  weekly  in  one  inconsiderable  parish  in  Lon« 
don,  or  even  in  one  or  two  streets  in  that  parish, 
before  a  single  shop-keeper  could  have  raised  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  retailing  those  and 
such  like  commodities.     Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes 
back  to  the  year  1385,  and  we  shall  find  no  less  a 
person  than  the  incomparable  and  virtuous  lady 
Joan,  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  by  her  last  wiU 
and  testament,  bequeathing  the  following  simple 
moveables ;  and  we  may  well  believe  they  were  the 
most  valuable  of  her  possessions,  as  she  divided 
them  between  her  son  the  king,  and  her  other  child- 
ren.    To  her  son  king  Richard,  she  gave  her  new 
bed  of  red  velvet,  embroidered  with  ostrich  feathers 
of  silver,  and  heads  of  leopards  of  gold,  with  boughs 
and  leaves  proceeding  from  their  mouths.     Also  to 
her  son  Thomas,  earl  of  Kent,  her  bed  of  red  ca- 
mak,  paled  with  red,  and  rays  of  gold ;  and  to  John 
Holland,  her  other  son,  one  bed  of  red  camak. 
These  particulars  are  faithfully  copied  from  Dug- 
dale,  vol.  2.  p.  94; — an  instance  of  simplicity  and 
moderation  in  so  great  and  illustrious  a  princess, 
which  I  fear  I  should  in  vain  recommend  to  my 
contemporaries,  and  which  is  only  likely  to  be  imi- 
tated, as  all  other  virtues  are,  by  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  her  fortune  and  excellence. 

**  1  come  now.  Sir,  to  those  proper  checks  upon 
licentiousness,  which,  though  calculated  to  serve  the 
views  of  a  popish  clergy,  were  undoubtedly  great 
restraints  upon  immorality  and  indecency,  and  we 
ent  that  such  sober  institutions  were  abo- 
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ihed  with  the  real  abuses  of  popery.  Our  eccle- 
istic  superiors  had  power  to  lay  such  fines  and 
ulcts  upon  wantonness,  as  might  raise  a  revenue 
*  the  church  and  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
iB  lordly  transgressors  at  liberty  to  enjoy  their 
irliDg  foibles,  if  they  would  but  pay  for  them. 
dultery,  fornication,  drunkenness,  and  the  other 
nusements  of  people  of  fashion,  it  would  have 
sen  in  vain  to  subject  to  corporeal  punishments. 

0  ridicule  those  vices,  and  laugh  them  out  of  date 
f  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Worlds,  was  not  the 
lent  of  monks,  and  confessors,  who  at  best  only 
lew  how  to  wrap  up  very  coarse  terms  in  very 
lid  Latin  and  jingling  verses.  The  clergy  steered 
third  course,  and  assumed  a  province,  which  I 
mid  wish,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  was  a  little  connected 
ith  your  censorial  authority.  If  you  had  power  to 
>]]ee  your  fair  readers  and  offenders  to  do  penance 

1  cTean  linen,  for  almost  wearing  no  linen  at  all, 
believe  it  would  be  an  excellent  supplement  to 
>Dr  paper  of  May  the  24th,  1753.  The  wisest 
cercise  that  I  meet  recorded  of  this  power  of  in- 
cting  penance,  is  mentioned  by  the  same  grave 
ithbr,  from  whom  I  copied  the  will  above  men- 
med  :  it  happened  in  the  year  1 860,  in  the  case 
'  8  very  e^ialted  personage,  and  shows  how  little 
e  highest  birth  could  exempt  from  the  severe  in- 
fection of  those  judges  of  manners.  The  lady 
lisabeth,  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Juliers,  and 
idow  of  John  Plantagenet  earl  of  Kent,  uncle  of 
e  princess  Joan  abovementioned,  having  on  the 
»th  of  the  earl  her  husband  retired  to  the  monas- 
ry  of  Waverley,  did,  I  suppose  immediately, 
ake  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  was  solemnly  veiled  a 
ID  there  by  William  de  Edendon,  bishop  of  Win- 
lester.  Somehow  or  other  it  happened,  that  about 
ght  years  afterwards^  sister  Elizabeth  of  Waverley 
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became  enamoured  of  a  goodly  knight,  called  Sir 
Eustace  Dawbridgcourt,  smitten,  as  tradition  iiyi   *; 
she  affirmed,  by  his  extreme  resemblance  to  her  late   L 
lord ;  though  as  other  credible  writers  affirm,  he 
was   considerably  younger :  and  notwithstanding 
lier  vows  of  continence,  which  could  not  bind  bef 
conscience,  and,  in  spite  of  her  confinement,  which 
was  not  strong  enough  to  detain  a  lady  of  her  greet 
quality,  she  was  clandestinely  married  to  her  para- 
mour in  a  certain  chapel  of  the  mansion-house  of 
liobert  de  Brome,  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  churdi 
of  Wyngham,  without  any  license  from  tlie  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  by  one  Sir  John  Ireland,! 
priest,  before  the  sun-rising,  upon  Michaelmas dajj 
in  the  S4th  of  Edward  the  Third. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  great  scandal  such  an  in- 
decorum must  have  given,  it  is  evident  from  the 
subservience  of  two  priests  to  her  desires,  that  her 
rank  of  princess  of  the  blood  set  her  above  all  fp 
prehension  of  punishment  for  the  breach  of  ber 
monastic  vows  ;  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  sequel  of 
the  story,  that  her  dignity  could  not  exempt  her 
from  such  proper  censures  and  penalties,  as  might 
deter  others  from  commission  of  the  like  offences; 
as  might  daily  and  frequently  expose  the  lady  her- 
self to  blushes  for  her  miscarriage ;  and  as  might 
draw  comfort  to  the  poor,  from  taxing  the  inordi- 
nate gratification  of  the  appetites  of  their  superiors: 
a  sort  of  comfort,  which,  to  do  them  justice,  the 
poor  are  apt  to  take  as  kindly,  as  the  relief  of  their 
own  wants. 

"  My  author  says,  vol.  2.  page  95,  that  the  lady 
dowager  and  her  young  husband  being  personally 
convened  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
the  said  transgression,  at  his  manor-house  of  Hagfa- 
field,  upon  the  seventh  ides  of  April,  the  Arch- 
bishop for  their  penance  enjoined  them  to  find  i 
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ieit  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  for  them,  the 
id  Sir  Eustace  and  Elizabeth,  and  for  him,  the 
"chbishop ;  besides  a  large  quantity  of  penitential 
ttlniSy  pater-nosters,  and  aves,  which  were  to  be 
111  J  repeated  by  the  priests  and  the  transgressors. 
18  grace  moreover  ordered  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
bom  for  some  reasons,  best  known  to  himself,  I 
ippose  he  regarded  as  the  seducer,  to  go  once  a 
»r  on  foot  in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  that  glo- 
0118  martyr,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  and  once 
renr  week  during  her  life  to  fast  on  bread  and 
link,  and  a  mess  of  pottage,  wearing  no  smock, 
ipecially  in  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  a  penance 
tat  must  appear  whimsical  to  us,  and  not  a  little 
utial  to  Sir  Eustace,  whom  the  archbishop  seems 
\  more  respects  than  one  to  have  considered  rather 
I  disobedient  to  the  canons,  than  guilty  of  much 
lloptuousness  by  his  wedlock.  But  the  most  re- 
larfcable  articles  of  the  penance  were  the  two  fol- 
iwing.  The  Archbishop  appointed  the  said  Sir 
•ostace  and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  tliat  the  next  day 
ker  any  repetition  of  their  transgression  had  pass- 
1  between  them,  they  should  competently  relieve 
s  poor  people,  and  both  of  them  that  day  to  abstain 
om  some  aish  of  flesh  or  fish,  whereof  they  did 
lOBt  desire  to  eat. 

**  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  our  ancestors.  Such 
ere  the  wholesome  severities  to  which  the  great- 
it  dames  and  most  licentious  young  lords  were  sub- 
let in  those  well-meaning  times.  But  though  I  ap- 
r0ve  the  morality  of  such  corrections,  and  perhaps 
liok  that  a  degree  of  such  power  might  be  safely 
dged  in  the  hands  of  our  great  and  good  prelates  ; 
et  I  am  not  so  bigotted  to  antiquity  as  to  approve 
ther  the  articles  of  the  penance,  or  to  think  that 
ley  could  be  reconciled  to  the  difference  of  mo- 
srn  times  and  customs.     Pater-nosters  and  aves 
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might  be  supplied  by  prayers  and  litanies  of  amort 
protestant  compleKion.  Instead  of  a  pilgrimage  oa 
foot  to  Canterbury,  if  an  inordinate  matron  weie 
compelled  to  walk  to  Ranelagh,  I  believe  the  pe- 
nance might  be  severe  enough  for  the  delicacy  of 
modern  constitutions.  For  the  article  of  leaving  off 
a  shift,  considering  that  the  upper  half  is  alrody 
laid  aside,  perhaps  to  oblige  a  lady-offender  to 
wear  a  whole  shift,  might  be  thought  a  sufficient 
punishment ;  for  wise  legislators  will  allow  a  lati- 
tude of  interpretation  to  their  laws,  to  be  varied 
according  to  the  fluctuating  condition  of  times  and 
seasons.  What  most  offends  me,  and  which  is  l^ 
no  means  proper  for  modem  imitation,  is  the  arti- 
cle that  prescribes  charity  to  the  poor,  and  restric- 
tion from  eating  of  a  favourite  dish,  after  the  per- 
formance of  certain  mysteries.  If  the  right  reverend 
father  was  determined  to  make  the  lady  Elizabeth 
ashamed  of  her  incontinence,  in  truth  he  lighted 
upon  a  very  adequate  expedient,  though  not  a  veiy 
wise  one  ;  for  as  devotion  and  charity  are  observed 
to  increase  with  increase  of  years,  the  bishop's  in- 
junction tended  to  nothing  but  to  lessen  the  bene- 
factions of  the  offenders  as  they  grew  older,  by  the 
conditions  to  which  he  limited  their  largess. 

**  One  can  scarce  reflect  without  a  smile  on  the 
troops  of  beggars  waiting  every  morning  at  Sir 
Eustace's  gate,  till  he  and  his  lady  arose,  to  knov 
whether  their  wants  were  to  be  relieved.  One  moit 
not  word,  but  one  cannot  help  imagining,  the  style 
of  a  modern  footman,  when  ordered  at  breakfast  by 
his  master  and  lady  to  go  and  send  away  the  beg- 
gars, for  they  were  to  have  nothing  that  morning. 
One  might  even  suppose  the  good  lady  pouting  t 
little,  as  she  gave  him  the  message.  But  were  such 
a  penance  really  enjoined  now,  what  a  fund  of  hu- 
mour and  wit  would  it  open  to  people  of  fashiooi 
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invited  to  dine  with  two  illustrious  penitents  under 
this  circumstance !  As  tlieir  wit  is  never  indelicate; 
as  the  subject  is  inexhaustible ;  and  as  the  ideas  on 
such  an  occasion  must  be  a  little  corporeal,  what 
tern  moiSy  wrapped  up  indeed,  but  still  intelligible 
enough,  would  attend  the  arrival  of  every  new 
Firench  dish,  which  Sir  Eustace  or  my  lady  would 
be  concluded  to  like,  and  would  decline  to  taste! — 
But  I  fear  I  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  a  let- 
ter. You,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  who  sway  the  censorial 
rod  with  the  greatest  lenity,  and  who  would  blush 
to  put  your  fair  penitents  to  the  blush,  might  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  powers  I  recommend.  Hu« 
nan  weaknesses,  and  human  follies,  are  very  dif-< 
ferent :  continue  to  attack  the  latter ;  continue  to 
pity  the  former.  An  ancient  lady  might  resist 
wearing  pink;    a  matron  who  cannot  resist  the 

rrers  of  Sir  Eustace  Dawbridgcourt,  is  not  a  topic 
satire  but  compassion  :  as  you,  who  are  the  best 
natured  writer  of  the  age,  will  I  am  sure  agree  to 
think,  with,  sir, 
^*  Your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant, 

"  THOMAS  HEARNE,    JUN." 


No.  161.  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1756. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
*•  SIR, 

*•  By  a  very  tender  letter,  in  one  of  your  papers, 
from  an  officer's  wife,  we  have  seen  the  distresses 
of  a  father  and  mother,  and  the  misconduct  of  a 
daughter,  whose  meekness  and  gentleness  of  tern- 
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per  have  drawn  upon  herself  and  family  the  utmoit 
misery  and  distress.  Give  me  leave  to  lay  before 
you  a  character  of  another  kind,  the  too  great  gen- 
tleness and  weakness  of  a  son. 

"  In  the  forty -second  year  of  my  age,  I  was  left 
a  widower,  with  an  only  son  of  seven  yean  old, 
who  was  so  exact  a  likeness  of  his  mother,  botkia 
person  and  disposition,  that  from  that  circumitaooe 
alone  I  could  never  prevail  upon  myself  to  many 
again.  The  image  of  the  excellent  woman  I  had 
lost  was  perpetually  before  my  eyes,  and  recalled 
to  my  memory  the  many  endearing  scenes  of  lote 
and  affection  that  had  passed  between  us.  I  heard 
her  voice,  I  saw  her  mien,  and  I  beheld  her  smilei 
in  my  son.  I  resolved  therefore  to  cultivate  tfail 
tender  plant  with  more  than  common  care ;  and  I 
endeavoured  to  take  such  proper  advantages  of 
his  puerile  age  and  hopeful  temper,  as  mi^t  en- 
gage him  to  me,  not  more  from  moral  duty,  than 
from  real  inclination  and  attachment.  My  pobt 
was  to  make  him  my  friend :  and  I  so  far  succeed- 
ed in  that  point,  that  till  he  was  seventeen  years  old, 
he  constantly  chose  my  company  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

*<  I  should  have  told  you  that  I  placed  him  early 
at  a  great  school :  and,  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  that 
sometimes  arise  from  boarding  at  a  distance  from 
parents,  I  took  a  house  near  the  school,  and  kept 
him  under  my  own  eye,  inviting  constantly  such  of 
his  school-fellows  to  amuse  him,  as  were  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  master,  or  were  chosen  by  my 
own  discernment,  in  consequence  of  my  son's  re- 
commendation. All  things  went  on  in  the  most 
promising  train  ;  but  still  I  saw  in  him  a  certain 
easiness  of  temper,  and  an  excess  of  what  is  falsely 
called  good -nature,  but  is  real  weakness,  which  I 
feared  ni  us t  prove  of  dreadful  consequence  to  him, 
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vfaenevcr  he  should  tread  the  stage  of  the  great 
world*  However,  it  now  grew  time  to  advance  him 
to  the  university :  and  he  went  thither,  I  can  with 
truth  say  it,  as  free  from  vice,  and  as  full  of  virtue, 
M  the  fondest  parent  could  desire.  What  added 
farther  to  my  hopes  was  his  strength  of  body,  and 
the.  natural  abhorrence  which  he  had  to  wine,  even 
almost  to  a  degree  of  loathing. 

. "  When  he  was  settled  at  college,  I  insisted  upon 
hii  writing  to  me  once  a  week  ;  and  I  constantly 
answered  his  letters  in  the  style  and  manner  which 
I  thought  most  conducible  to  the  improvement  of 
his  knowledge,  and  the  extension  and  freedom  of 
his  thoughts.  Duriiig  some  time  our  mutual  cor- 
respondence was  kept  up  with  great  punctuality 
and  cheerfulness ;  but  in  less  than  two  months  it 
drooped  and  grew  languid  on  his  side ;  and  the  let- 
ters I  received  from  him  contained  seldom  more 
than  three  lines,  telling  me,  *  that  he  was  much  en- 
gaged in  his  studies,  and  that  the  departing  post- 
boy hindered  him  from  adding  more  than  that  he 
was  my  dutiful  son/ 

*'  Not  to  trouble  you  with  too  many  particulars, 
in  six  months  after  he  had  been  at  the  university  I 
made  him  a  visit ;  but  I  cannot  find  words  to  ex- 
press the  astonishment  1  felt,  in  discovering  my 
gentle,  easy,  sweet-natured  son,  not  only  turned 
into  a  buck,  but  a  politician.  Never  was  any  young 
man  less  fitted  for  either  of  those  characters  ;  never 
any  young  man  entered  deeper  into  both.  He  was 
a  buck  without  spirit  or  ill-nature,  and  a  politician 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  our  laws,  history, 
or  constitution.  His  only  pretence  to  buckism 
was  his  affected  love  of  wine ;  his  only  skill  in  po- 
litics was  the  art  of  jumbling  a  parcel  of  words  to- 
gether, and  applying  them,  as  he  imagined,  very 
properly  to  the  times.    By  this  means  he  became 
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distinguished  among  his  associates  as  the  jolliest, 
honestest  toast-master  in  the  university.  But,alM! 
this  was  a  part  assumed  by  my  son,  from  a  denre 
of  pleasing,  mixed  with  a  dread  of  offending  the 
persons  into  whose  clubs  and  bumper  ceremoDies 
he  had  unhappily  enlisted  himself.  Poor  misortble 
youth  !  he  was  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  na^ 
ture,  of  which  had  he  followed  the  dictates  he  would 
neither  have  meddled  with  party,  politics,  nor  wine; 
but  would  have  fulfilled,  or  at  least  have  aimed  tt, 
that  beautiful  character  of  Pamphilus  in  Terence, 
so  well  delineated  in  the  Bevil  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  Conscious  Lovers. 

^*  To  preserve  his  health,  I  withdrew  him  frfxn 
the  university  as  expeditiously  and  with  as  little 
noise  as  I  could,  and  brought  him  home,  perfectly 
restored,  as  I  vainly  imagined,  to  himself.  Bat  I 
was  mistaken.  The  last  person  that  was  with  him, 
always  commanded  him.  The  companions  of  hii 
midnight  hours  obliterated  his  duty  to  his  father, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  good  sense,  made  him, 
like  the  beast  in  the  fable,  fancy  himself  a  lion,  be- 
cause he  had  put  on  the  lion's  skin.  With  the  same 
disposition,  had  he  been  a  woman,  he  must  have 
been  a  prostitute  ;  not  so  much  from  evil  desireS} 
as  from  the  impossibility  of  denying  a  request.  He 
worshipped  vice,  as  the  Indians  do  the  devil,  not 
from  inclination,  but  timidity.  He  boueht  intem* 
perance  at  the  price  of  his  life  ;  his  health  paid  the 
interest  money  during  many  months  of  a  miserable 
decay ;  at  length  his  death,  little  more  than  two 
years  ago,  discharged  the  debt  entirely,  and  left  me 
with  the  sad  consolation  of  having  performed  mj 
duty  to  him,  from  the  time  I  lost  hit  mother  till  the 
time  he  expired  in  my  arms. 

^<  I  have  borne  my  loss  like  a  man ;  but  I  have 
often  lamented  the  untowardness  of  my  fatC;  which 
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Matched  from  nie  an  only  child,  whose  disposition 
was  most  amiable,  but  whose  virtues  had  not  suiii- 
cient  strength  to  support  themselves.  He  was  too 
modest  to  be  resolute ;  too  sincere  to  be  wary ;  too 
gentle  to  oppose ;  too  humble  to  keep  up  his  dignity. 
This  perhaps  was  the  singular  part  of  his  character ; 
hot  be  had  other  faults  in  common  with  his  contem- 
poraries ;  he  mistook  prejudices  for  principles;  he 
thought  the  retraction  of  an  error  a  deviation  from 
honour ;  his  aversions  arose  rather  from  names  than 
persons ;  he  called  obstinacy  steadiness ;  and  he 
imagined  that  no  friendship  ought  ever  to  be 
broken^  which  had  been  begun,  like  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  amidst  the  frantic  revels  of  wine. 

"  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  set  before  you,  I  hope  with- 
oat  any  acrimony,  the  source  and  progress  of  my 
irreparable  misfortune.  It  will  be  your  part  to  warn 
the  rising  generation,  in  what  manner  to  avoid  the 
terrible  rocks  of  mistaken  honour,  and  too  pliant 
good-nature. 

**  In  the  last  century,  the  false  notions  of  honour 
destroyed  our  youth  by  fashionable  duels  ;  and  they 
were  induced  to  murder  each  other  by  visionary 
crowns  of  applause.    The  false  notions  of  honour 
in  the  present  age,  destroy  our  youth  by  the  force 
of  bumpers,  and  the  mad  consequences  arising  from 
every  kind  of  liquor  that  can  intoxicate  and  over- 
turn sense,  reason,  and  reflection.    Why  are  not 
healths  to  be  eaten  as  well  as  drunk  ?    Why  may 
not  the  spells  and  magic  arising  from  mouthfuls  of 
beef  and  mutton  be  as  efficacious  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  wishes,  as  gallons  of  port,  or 
orernowing  bowls  of  punch  ?  Certainly  they  might. 
I  hope  therefore  that  by  your  public  admonition, 
the  young  men  of  our  days,  who  eat  much  less  than 
they  drink,  may  drink  much  less  than  they  eat :  and 
I  must  further  add,  that  as  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
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abolish  customs  so  long  established,  I  humbly  ad- 
vise that  you  permit  them  to  eat  as  many  healths  ss 
they  please. 

^'I  am,  SIR, 

*^  Your  constant  reader, 
*^  and  most  humble  servant, 
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It  has  been  my  weekly  endeavour,  for  some  yearly 
to  entertain  and  instruct  the  public  to  the  best  «f 
my  abilities.  That  I  am  thought  entertainiii^  is 
beyond  dispute  ;  for  as  no  one  peruses  a  periodical 
paper  for  conscience  sake,  or  by  way  of  penancey 
it  is  evident,  that,  since  I  am  read,  1  please. 

How  far  I  may  have  attained  the  other  purpose 
of  my  papers,  that  of  instructing,  is  another  ques- 
tion, and  which  cannot  easily  be  resolved.  The  pen 
of  a  writer,  like  the  hand  of  time,  works  impercep* 
tibly  ;  and  perhaps  the  reformation,  which  maybe 
occasioned  by  these  my  labours,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a  century.  Thus  much  however 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  done  no  ham. 
All  my  contemporaries  may  not,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  say  as  much  for  their  writings.  People  of  fashion 
have  not  more  abounded  in  thoughtlessness  and 
prodigality  since  the  publication  of  the  World. 
Legal  debts  are  no  worse  paid  than  they  were  for- 
merly ;  nor  have  the  weekly  bills  of  adultery  con- 
siderably increased.  Though  I  may  not  have  been 
able  to  hew  off  the  marble,  and  bring  out  the  man, 
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I  have  not  spoilt  the  block ;  and  some  happier  artist 
may  yet  exercise  his  chisel  upon  it. 

It  has  always  been  my  particular  endeavour  to 
avoid  blame ;  for  to  please  every  body  is  a  vain  at- 
tempt; and  yet  to  meet  with  censure  where  applause 
was  due,  is  affecting  to  a  generous  spirit :  such  has 
been  my  lot.  Many  of  my  readers  will  hardly  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  them,  that  I  have  been  cen- 
sured for  not  writing  in  a  serious  manner.  The  ac- 
cusation is  indeed  severe :  for  it  implies  that  I  have 
mistaken  the  genius  of  the  people.  Seriousness  is 
not,  I  think,  the  present  disposition  of  Britons, 
however  they  may  have  been  celebrated  for  that 
quality  in  former  times.  Why,  then,  should  I  be 
serious,  who  write  for  the  youthful,  the  well  dressed, 
and  for  every  body  one  knows  ?  The  very  word 
seriousness  is  expelled  from  polite  life  ;  it  is  never 
mentioned  at  all,  but  in  some  account  of  the  author, 
or  in  funeral  panegyrics  ;  and  even  then  it  is  only 
applied  to  writers  of  good  books,  or  to  ancient 
maiden  gentlewomen.  What  then  has  poor  Adam 
Fitz- Adam  done,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  turn 
parson,  and  write  seriously  ? 

But  there  are  certain  seasons  and  occasions,  that 
call  upon  me  for  real  seriousness ;  occasions  where 
humour  and  ridicule  would  be  ill-applied,  and  justly 
censurable.  Such  is  the  present ;  when  on  the 
morrow  of  this  day  a  general  humiliation  is  ap- 
pointed, to  deprecate  the  Divine  displeasure,  and 
to  implore  deliverance  from  those  dreadful  devas- 
tations which  have  so  lately  alarmed  or  destroyed' 
a  neighbouring  people,  and  laid  their  metropolis  in 
ruins*  For  an  occasion  so  solemn,  I  have  reserved 
a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  since  from  a 
very  valuable  correspondent,  and  which  I  shall  here 
lay  before  my  readers,  as  the  properest  preparation 
Umt  I  am  able  to  present  them  with. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 
ti 


I  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  addressing  the  pob- 
lie  by  the  channel  of  your  paper,  on  an  occurence 
that  has  so  lately  and  justly  alarmed  us ;  I  mean 
the  desolation  of  Lisbon  and  the  adjacent  couDtry. 
The  terror  we  express,  on  the  bare  bearing  of  that 
distant  calamity,  strongly  implies  the  relation  we 
bear  as  men  to  the  unhappy  sufferers;  andthepitj 
and  support  we  give  them,  show  how  readily  we 
suppose  the  case  might  have  been  our  own.  Nor 
are  we  indeed  wholly  exempted  from  a  share  in  the 
event ;  we  are  not  destroyed,  but  we  are  admonish- 
ed. In  this  sense,  the  shock  was  general ;  and  thoi^h 
the  blow  was  partial,  the  warning  is  universal. 

"  Among  the  many  hints  of  improvements  iuff- 
gested  by  so  awful  a  devastation,  the  necessity  oia 
general  reformation  seems  a  very  obvious  one.  A 
small  acquaintance  with  mankind  will  show  us  how 
vice  and  immorality  prevail,  under  the  specioiii 
names  of  custom  and  politeness ;  while  virtue,  if  not 
ridiculed,  is  too  often  and  generally  neglected.  Ir* 
religion  and  profaneness  furnish  constant  matter  of 
reproof  for  the  pulpit :  and  the  enormities  that  at- 
tend them,  employment  for  the  hand  of  justice.  If 
then  the  Divine  displeasure  is  to  be  dreaded  for  the 
impieties  of  a  nation,  how  small  is  our  security ! 

'*  We  join  in  our  concern  for  a  people  or  city, 
ruined  by  so  fatal  and  sudden  a  stroke  as  an  earth- 
quake, and  image  to  ourselves  the  horrors  of  the 
scene;  but  how  faintly!  for  who  can  fully  describe 
a  distress  which  guilt  can  only  aggravate,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  only  alleviate  ? 

**  The  instability  of  all  earthly  good,  is  a  truth  lo 
well  known  both  from  precept  and  experience,  that 
it  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  consider  it  berei 
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«  another  lesson  contained  in  so  melancholy  a  pro- 
idence :  but  to  me  there  appears  something  more 
triking  in  the  ruins  of  an  earthquake,  than  the  usual 
iciBsitudes  of  life  subject  us  to.  In  the  ordinary 
:lianee8  of  life,  the  loss  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
rimiasy  is  often  gradual  and  expected ;  and  our  re- 
ignatioD,  in  proportion  less  painful :  we  are,  if  I 
nay  be  allowed  the  expression,  weaned  from  en- 
oyments  we  know  so  precarious ;  but  to  be  robbed 
X  once  of  all  we  have,  and  all  we  love,  and  perhaps 
urvive  the  sad  spectators  of  our  own  ruin,  is  to  be 
ittacked  when  we  are  least  on  our  guard,  and  to 
eel  the  evils  of  a  whole  life  in  a  moment.  If  we 
pok  round  us,  we  shall  see  what  unwearied  applica- 
ion  and  prudent  circumspection  are  necessary  to 
'briate  the  misfortunes  we  daily  encounter ;  but 
'bat  application  can  befriend,  what  circumspection 
vam,  when  rocks  fail  us,  and  seas  overwhelm  us  ? 

"  Another  lesson  we  may  learn  from  this  calami- 
y,  is  humility.  What  weak  pretensions  to  pre-emi- 
lence  are  rijches,  honour,  and  applause,  when  a  mo- 
nent  can  efiace  them  ?  Death,  in  his  usual  pro- 
;ntSy  shows  us  their  insufficiency  :  but  by  slower 
pproaches.  The  trophy  outlives  the  hero,  and 
Be  monument  the  patriot ;  wealth  and  titles  de- 
cend  to  future  generations ;  and  though  the  prince 
nd  tile  peasant  meet  the  same  fate,  the  eulogy  of 
lie  one  survives,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the 
ther,  but  here  all  characters  are  blended,  distinc- 
iODS  lost,  the  rich  levelled,  and  the  ambitious  hum- 
led.  Such  a  general  confusion  may  well  alarm  us, 
nd  make  us  look  with  indifference  on  the  objects 
Tour  present  envy :  for  what  is  treasure  but  a  se- 
uity  against  want  ?  and  what  is  important,  that  is 
ot  permanent  ? 

"  But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  particulars, 
hich  every  one's  own  reflections  will  naturally  en* 
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large  on,  we  have  here  a  faint  picture  of  Uiat  awful 
day,  '  when  the  elements  shall  melt  with  ferveat 
heat,  and  the  heavens  pass  away  with  a  great  imhn*' 
The  reader  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  pleased  with  a  ^ 
scription  of  this  scene,  as  given  us  by  a  celebrated 
genius  of  the  present  age : 

— -  At  the  destine^  hour. 
By  the  loud  trumpet  summonM  to  the  cbaige^ 
See  all  the  fonnidable  sons  of  fire, 
Eruptions,  earthquakes,  eomets,  lightnings  play 
Their  various  enghoet ;  all  at  once  disgoifps 
Their  blazing  magazines  {  and  take  by  stom 
This  poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man. 
Amazing  period !  when  each  mountain  height 
Out-bums  Vesuyius !  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rirers  once  they  pour'd; 
Stars  rush,  and  final  ruin  fiercdy  drirea 
Her  ploughshare  o*er  creation !  — 

**  The  recital  of  such  sudden  and  universal  dot* 
lation  fills  us  with  terror,  and  we  shudder  aft  tk 
prospect  of  a  catastrophe,  in  which  each  of  aaiUI 
be  so  immediately  concerned  But  our  interest  it 
it  will  appear  in  a  stronger  light,  if  we  consider  tiM 
change  of  all  things  as  the  prelude  of  an  uncbalU^ 
able  and  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery.  Chff 
best  efforts  here  are  mixed  with  many  impertectioo^ 
and  our  best  enjoyments  liable  to  frequent  diMp* 
pointments ;  but  when  life's  drama  is  completeil|ttt 
applause  or  censure  of  an  unerring  Judge  shall  de* 
termine  how  far  we  have  acted  the  different  chaiao- 
ters  allotted  us  with  propriety :  the  dissolutioo  (t 
earthly  felicity  shall  be  succeeded  by  the  more  lob' 
stantial  joys  of  heaven ;  and  even  those  joys  shaDba 
heightened  by  their  duration. 

«  C-  B.- 
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Thbiie  was  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pythagoras,  who  held,  that  the  souls  of 
kien  and  all  other  animals  existed  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual transmigration,  and  that  when  by  death  they 
^ere  dislodgeu  from  one  coporeal  habitation,  they 
were  immediately  reinstated  in  another,  happier  or 
laore  miserable,  according  to  their  behaviour  in  the 
%nner :  so  that  when  any  person  made  his  exit  from 
:he  stage  of  this  world,  he  was  supposed  only  to  re- 
Jre  behind  the  scenes  to  be  new  dressed,  and  to 
lave  'had  a  new  part  assigned  him,  more  or  less 
igreeable,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  his  perform- 
loce  in  the  last. 

-  This  doctrine  of  transmigration,  I  must  own,  was 
hvEjra  a  very  favourite  tenet  of  mine,  and  always 
jbpeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  rational  guesses  of 
Be  human  mind  into  a  future  state.  I  shall  here 
herefore  endeavour  to  show  the  great  probability  of 
tt  truth  from  the  following  considerations*  First, 
mn  its  justice;  secondly,  from  its  utility;  and, 
m1t>  from  the  difficulties  we  lie  under  to  account 
•r  the  sufferings  of  many  innocent  creatures  with- 
utit. 

first,  then,  the  justice  of  this  system  exceeds  that 
f  mil  others  ;  because,  by  it,  the  great  law  of  reta- 
ation  may  be  more  strictly  adhered  to :  for,  by 
leans  of  this  metamorphosis,  men  may  suffer  in  one 
fethe  very  same  injuries  which  they  have  inflicted 
1  another;  and  that  too  in  the  very  same  persons, 
J  a  change  only  of  situation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
lie  cruel  tyrant  who  in  one  life  has  sported  with  the 
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miseries  of  his  slaves,  may  in  the  next  feel  all  tbe 
miseries  of  slavery  under  a  master  as  unmerciful  M 
himself.  The  relentless  and  unjust  judge  may  be 
imprisoned,  condemned,  and  hanged  in  hu  turn. 
Divines  may  be  compelled  by  fire  and  fagot  to  be- 
lieve the  creeds  and  articles  they  have  composed  for 
the  edi6cation  of  others ;  and  soldiers  may  be  plun- 
dered and  ravished  in  the  persons  of  defencdea 
peasants  and  innocent  virgins.  The  lawyer  revinas 
in  the  character  of  a  client,  may  be  tormented  with 
delay,  expense,  uncertainty,  and  disappointment; 
and  the  physician,  who  in  one  life  has  taken  eior- 
bitant  fees,  may  be  obliged  to  take  physic  in  another. 
All  those  who  under  the  honourable  denominitiaB 
of  sportsmen,  have  entertained  themselves  with  tbe 
miseries  and  destruction  of  innocent  animali»  nej 
be  terrified  and  murdered  in  the  shape  of  harcii 
partridges,  and  woodcocks;  and  all  those  who  under 
the  more  illustrious  title  of  heroes,  have  delighted 
in  the  devastation  of  their  own  species,  may  be  msF 
sacred  by  each  other  in  the  forms  of  mvindUe 
game-cocks,  and  pertinacious  bull-dogs.  As  for 
statesmen,  ministers,  and  all  great  men  devoted  to 
great  business,  they,  however  guilty,  cannot  be 
more  properly,  nor  more  severely  punished,  then 
by  being  obliged  to  reassume  their  former  chanK** 
ters,  and  to  live  the  very  same  lives  over  again. 

In  the  next  place,  the  utility  of  this  system  ii 
equal  to  its  justice,  and  happily  coincides  with  it: 
for  by  means  of  this  transmigration,  all  the  neccs* 
sary  inconveniences  and  all  the  burthcnsome  offices 
of  life  being  imposed  on  those  only,  who  by  their 
misbehaviour  in  a  former  state  have  deserved  then» 
become  at  once  just  punishments  to  them,  and  it 
the  same  time  benefits  to  society ;  and  so  all  those 
who  have  injured  the  public  in  one  life  by  their  vicc^ 
are  obliged  in  another  to  make  reparation  by  their 
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wrings*  Thus  the  tyrant,  who  by  his  power  has 
ressed  his  country  in  the  situation  ofi  prince, 
hat  of  a  slave  may  be  compelled  to  do  it  some 
ice  by  his  labour.  The  highwayman  who  has 
iped  and  plundered  travellers,  may  expedite  and 
It  them  in  the  shape  of  a  post-horse*  The  me- 
lorical  buck,  who  has  terrified  sober  citizens  by 
exploits,  converted  into  a  real  one,  may  make 
n  some  compensation  by  his  haunches;  and 
hty  conquerors,  who  have  laid  waste  the  world 
heir  swords,  may  be  obliged,  by  a  small  altera- 
in  sex  and  situation,  to  contribute  to  its  re- 
>]iD^,  bv  the  qualms  of  breeding,  and  the  pains 
bildblrtn. 

or  my  own  part,  I  verily  believe  this  to  be  the 
.  i  make  no  doubt  but  that  Lewis  the  Four* 
th  is  now  chained  to  an  oar  in  the  galleys  of 
ice>  and  that  Hernando  Cortez  is  digging  gold 
le  mines  of  Peru  or  Mexico.  That  Turpin,  the 
iwayman,  is  several  times  a  day  spurred  back- 
Ig  and  forwards  between  London  and  Epping : 
that  Lord  *  *  *  and  Sir  Harry  *  *  **  are  now  ac- 
ly  roasting  for  a  city  feast.  I  question  not  but 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Julius  Caesar,  have 
many  times  in  child-bed  since  their  a]»pearancc 
hose  illustrious  and  depopulating  characters ; 
Charles  the  Twelfth  is  at  this  instant  a  curate*s 
in  some  remote  village  with  a  numerous  and  in- 
•ing  family;  and  that  Kouli  Khan  is  now  whipped 
I  parish  to  parish,  in  the  person  of  a  big-bellied 
j^-woman,  with  two  children  in  her  arms,  and 
e  at  her  back. 

astly,  the  probability  of  this  system  appears 
I  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  sufierings  of 
y  innocent  creatures  without  it :  for  if  we  look 
id  us,  we  cannot  but  observe  a  great  and  wretch- 
variety  of  this  kind ;  numberless  animals  sub- 
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jected,  by  their  own  natures,  to  many  miseries,  and 
by  our  cruelties  to  many  luore:  incapable  ofcrimesy 
and  consequently  incapable  of  deserving  them ; 
called  into  being,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  only 
to  be  miserable  for  the  service  or  diversion  of  others 
less  meritorious  than  themselves ;  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  preventing,  deserving,   or  receiving  re- 
compense for  their  unhappy  lot,  if  their  whole  ex- 
istence is  comprehended  in  the  narrow  and  wretch- 
ed circle  of  their  present  life.     But  the  theory  here 
inculcated,  removes  all  these  difficulties,  and  recon- 
ciles these  seemingly  unjust  dispensations  with  the 
strictest  justice:  it  informs  us,  that  these  their  suffer- 
ings may  be  by  no  means  undeserved,  but  the  just 
punishments  of  their  former  misbehaviour  in  a  state, 
where,  by  means  of  their  very  vices,  they  may  have 
escaped  them.    It  teaches  us  that  the  pursued  and 
persecuted  fox  was  once  probably  some  crafly  and 
rapacious  minister,  who  had  purchased  by  his'Dl- 
acquired  wealth,  that  safety,  which  he  cannot  now 
procure  by  his  flight :  that  the  bull,  baited  with  all 
the  cruelties  that  human  ingenuity,  or  human  male- 
volence can  invent,  was  once  some  relentless  tyrant, 
who  had  inflicted  all  the  tortures  which  he  now  en- 
dures :  that  the  poor  bird,  blinded,   imprisoned, 
and  at  last  starved  to  death  in  a  cage,  may  have 
been  some  unforgiving  creditor :  and  the  widowed 
turtle,  pining  away  life  for  the  loss  of  her  mate, 
some  fashionable  wife,  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  her 
husband,  which  her  own  ill  usage  had  occasioned. 
Never  can  the  delicious  repast  of  roasted  lobsters 
excite  my  appetite,  whilst  the  ideas  of  the  tortures 
in  which  those  innocent  creatures  have  expired, 
present  themselves  to  my  imagination.     But  when 
I  consider  that  they  must  have  once  probably  been 
Spaniards  at  Mexico,  or  Dutchmen  at  Amboyna, 
1  tall  to,  both  with  a  good  stomach  and  a  good 
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nscience,  and  please  myself  wlih  the  thoughts, 
It  I  am  thus  offering  up  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to 
e  Manes  of  many  millions  of  massacred  Indians. 
ever  can  I  repose  myself  with  satisfaction  in  a 
st^chaise,  whilst  I  look  upon  the  starved,  foun- 
redy  ulcerated,  and  excoriated  animals,  who  draw 
as  mere  horses,  condemned  to  such  exquisite  and 
merited  torments  for  my  convenience ;  but  when 
reflect,  that  they  once  must  undoubtedly  have 
iited  in  the  characters  of  turnkeys  of  Newgate, 
fiUhers  of  the  holy  inquisition,  I  gallop  on  with 
much  ease  as  expedition ;  and  am  perfectly  satis- 
3,  that  in  pursuing  my  journey,  I  am  but  the 
Bcutioner  of  the  strictest  justice. 
[  very  well  know  that  these  sentiments  will  be 
ttted  as  ludicrous  by  many  of  my  readers,  and 
Iced  upon  only  as  the  productions  of  an  exube- 
It  imagination ;  but  I  know  likewise  that  this  is 
IDg  to  ill-grounded  pride,  and  false  notions  of 
t  dignity  of  human  nature ;  for  they  are  in  them- 
ves  just  and  serious,  and  carry  with  them  the 
ongest  probability  of  their  truth:  so  strong  is 
that  I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  have  some  good 
ect  on  the  conduct  of  those  polite  people,  who 
k  too  sagacious,  learned,  and  courageous  to  be 
pt  in  awe  by  the  threats  of  hell  and  damnation : 
d  I  exhort  every  fine  lady  to  consider  how 
etched  will  be  her  condition,  if,  after  twenty  or 
trty  years  spent  at  cards,  in  elegant  rooms,  kept 
arm  oy  good  fires  and  soft  carpets,  she  should  at 
t  be  obliged  to  change  places  with  one  of  her 
■chfhorses ;  and  every  fine  gentleman  to  reflect 
m  much  more  wretched  would  be  his,  if  after 
latmg  his  estate,  his  health,  and  his  life  in  extra- 
gance,  indolence,  and  lu:!s^ury,  he  should  again 
me  in  the  situation  of  one  of  his  creditors. 
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I  HAVE  set  apart  this  day's  paper  for  the  nuioel- 
l^neous  productions  of  various  correspondcDti* 


*<  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


**1  AM  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city ;  however,  in 
respect  to  the  metropolis,  we  are  deemed  the  coon- 
try,  and  must  therefore  be  prescribed  to  by  Lon- 
don, from  whence,  as  I  am  told,  we  receive  all  our 
fashions.  But  surely,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  sometbiap 
that  I  have  seen  of  late  are  too  absurd  to  com 
from  thence  for  our  imitation,  and  can  only  hut 
been  unhappy  necessities  in  some  person  of  voen^ 
which  others  have  mistaken  for  choice  and  fashion. 

''  A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  a  young  lady  in  onr 
neighbourhood,  who,  after  some  considerable  ab- 
sence from  home,  returned  with  her  hair  all  of| 
except  as  much  as  might  grow  in  a  fortnight  afler 
close  shaving ;  and  that  too  standing  thin  and  star* 
ing.    I  asked  my  wife  when  I  came  home,  if  ibo 
knew  where  Miss  Giddycrown  had  been ;  for  that 
I  was  sadly  afraid  she  had  been  confined  in  some 
mad-house;   for  her  head  had  been  shaved  and 
blistered,  her  hair  was  but  just  coming  to  gnnr 
again,  and  she  had,  I  observed,  a  particular  shy  and 
wild  look.     As  this  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  here,  my  wife  knew  no  more  than 
myself  what  to  make  of  it;  she  hoped,  indeed,  that 
it  might  possibly  not  be  so  bad ;  that  it  might  be 
only  some  external  disorder  of  her  head :  or,  had 
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tfiss  been  married,  she  should  have  thought  that  her 
•ir  might  possibly  have  come  off  in  a  lying-in. 
"  But  alasy  Sir !  this  disorder  of  the  head  has 
roved  contagious;  and  being  given  out  as  the 
ishioDy  is  prodigiously  spread.  Now  if  this  be  only 
hum,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  upon  our  country  apes, 
being  blown  in  the  World  will  put  an  end  to  it : 
It  if  it  be  a  real  fashion,  pray  be  so  good  as  to  set 
le  World  against  it.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  re- 
iced  to  find  any  remedy  in  the  World  for  this 
Uing  off  of  the  hair ;  for  indeed  it  is  a  very  un- 
emlj  and  frightful  disorder. 

'<  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Yours, 

"  T.  L." 

**  MR.  TITZ-ADAM, 

*'  I  AM  infested  by  a  swarm  of  country  cousins, 
Kt  are  come  up  to  town  for  the  winter,  as  they 
11  ity  a  whole  family  of  them.  They  ferret  me  out 
Hn  every  place  I  go  to,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ind  the  ridicule  of  being  seen  in  their  company. 
*'  At  their  first  coming  to  town,  I  was  in  a  man- 
!r  obliged  to  gallant  them  to  the  play;  where 
LTing  seated  the  mother  with  much  ado,  1  offered 
f  hand  to  the  eldest  of  my  five  young  cousins ; 
it  as  she  was  not  dexterous  enough  to  manage  a 
)eat.hoop  with  one  hand  only,  she  refused  my  of- 
r,  and  at  the  first  step  fell  all  along.  It  was  with 
«at  difficulty  I  got  her  up  again ;  but  imagine, 
r,  my  situation :  1  sat  like  a  mope  all  the  night, 
It  daring  to  look  up,  for  fear  of  catching  the  eyes 
*  my  acquaintance,  who  would  have  laughed  me 
It  of  countenance. 

*'  You  may  imagine,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  that  I  con- 
ived  all  manner  of  means  to  get  off  from  any  fu- 
ire  engagements  with  nay  cousins;  but  it  has 
ofortunately  so  happenea^    that  we  have   met 
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every  where.  No  longer  ago  than  last  night,  I 
was  going  into  a  rout,  and  moving  towards  the  lady 
of  the  house,  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  her,  what  should 
I  hear  but  one  of  the  hoydens,  who  had  not  sect 
me  for  two  or  three  days,  bawlmg  out,  *  0  law! 
there's  my  cousin !'  I  advised  the  mother  to  Ukt 
the  young  lady  immediately  back  into  the  countijr; 
for  that  I  feared  the  same  violence  of  joy  which  d«» 
covered  itself  in  her  voice  and  looks  at  only  seets; 
ine  as  a  relation,  might  carry  her  greater  lengthi 
where  the  affection  was  stronger, 

"  My  acquaintance  see  how  I  am  mortified  at  ill 
public  places,  and  it  is  a  standing  jest  with  them, 
wherever  they  meet  me,  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  the  profoundest  respect,  and  to  ask^ '  Pray,  Sir, 
how  do  your  cousins  do  ?' 

"  This  leads  me,  Mr.  Fitz-Adain,  to  propoie 

something  for  the  relief  of  all  those  whose  countij 

cousins,  like  mine,  except  they  should  introduce 

them  into  the  world ;  by  which  means  we  shall  avoid 

appearing  in  a  very  ridiculous  light :  for  whoeref 

sees  the  dancing  bears,  must  include  the  man  who 

shows  them  in  the  subject  for  laughter.     I  woald 

therefore  set  up  a  person,  who  should  be  knows 

by  the  name  of  Town-Usher.    His  business  should 

be  to  attend  closely  all  young  ladies  who  never 

were  in  town  before,  to  teach  them  to  walk  into  the 

playhouse  without  falling' over  the  benches,  to  show 

them  the  tombs,  and  the  lions,  and  the  wax  work, 

and  the  giant,  and  instruct  them  how  to  wonder, 

and  shut  their  mouths  at  the  same  time :  for  I  reallj 

meet  with  so  many  gapers  every  day  in  the  street!, 

that  I  am  continually  yawning  all  the  way  I  walk* 

"  I  shall  only  detain  you  to  make  one  reflection 

upon  these  journeys  to  London.     It  appears  veij 

odd  to  rac  that  people  should  choose  to  leave  their 

home  for  two  or  three  months,  to  make  themselves 
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iinhappy  in  it  the  rest  of  their  lives.  My  good 
cousiDy  the  mother,  thinks  she  has  acted  right  in 
ihowiog  her  children  the  world:  and  fully  con- 
viBced  that  they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it, 
carries  them  back  into  the  country,  where  they 
despise  those  with  whom  they  formerly  lived  in  in- 
Kjniacy  and  friendship,  because  they  have  not  seen 
LoDdoo.  Miss  walks  with  less  pleasure  about  the 
fields  since  her  fall  in  the  play«house,  and  her  sis- 
ters are  pouting  all  day  long,  because  the  country 
can  afford  them  no  such  sights  as  they  saw  in  town. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

'*  Your  great  admirer, 

**  SIR, 

<'  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  a  cer« 
tain  club  in  this  city,  where  it  is  a  standing  order, 
'  That  the  paper  of  the  World  be  constantly 
brought  upon  the  table,  with  clean  glasses,  pipes, 
and  tobacco,  every  Thursday  after  dinner.'  In 
consequence  of  this  order,  a  letter,  or  rather  a  pe- 
tition, from  one  of  your  correspondents,  was  lately 
read,  praying  that  you  would  establish  it  as  a  law, 
tbat  healths  should  be  eaten,  as  well  as  drank. 
There  appeared  something  so  new  and  national  in 
eating  the  prosperity  of  our  king  and  country,  that 
the  whole  club,  with  a  vivacity  unknown  in  that 
place  before,  rose  up  to  applaud  it :  and  afler  many 
vise  and  learned  debates  upon  the  subject,  agreed 
to  the  following  orders  and  resolutions : 

*  ORDERED, 

*  That  in  this  club,  the  word  Toast  in  drinking 
be  changed  to  Mouthful  in  eating ;  and  that  every 
member,  after  naming  the  Mouthful  he  proposes, 
do  fill  his  mouth  as  full  as  possible,  in  honour  of  the 
person  or  cause  so  named. 

*  ORDERED, 

*That  the  chairman  be  always  mouthful-master. 
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' ORDERED, 

<  That  the  mouthful  master  do  demand  tlie 
mouthfuls  regularly  from  the  members  over  the 
right  thumb,  and  do  cause  them  to  be  eaten  rego- 
larly  over  his  left. 

*  RESOLVED, 

*  That  all  the  Members  of  the  club  be  obliged 
upon  every  club  day  to  eat  a  large  slice  of  rank 
beef,  as  a  bumper  health  to  old^  England. 

*  RESOLVED, 

'  That  the  city  of  London,  and  the  trade  thereof, 
be  eaten  iu  turtle. 

*  RESOLVED, 

'  Always  to  eat  prosperity  to  Ireland  in  boOcd 
beef,  and  to  North  Britain  in  Scotch  collops. 

*  RESOLVED, 

*  To  eat  the  administration  in  British  herriogi. 

'  RESOLVED, 

'  To  eat  success  to  our  fleet  in  pork  and  peasCi 

*  RESOLVED, 

'  As  the  greatest  instance  that  this  club  can  poea- 
bly  show  of  their  respect  and  devotion,  that  the 
healths  of  lady  ***,  and  the  duchess  of***,  be 
eaten  by  every  member  in  mouthfuls  of  minced 
chicken. 

*  RESOLVED, 

*  That  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  or  any  of  his  friends,  be 
permitted  to  eat  the  members  of  this  club  as  (rflen 
as  they  please,  provided  that  they  do  not  knowingly 
and  wittingly  suffer  any  Frenchman  whatsoever,  to 
eat  the  said  members  dead  or  alive. 

*  Thus,  Sir,  you  see  that  you  are  continually  in  our 
thoughts ;  and  therefore,  as  a  member  of  a  society 
so  warmly  attached  to  you,  you  will  believe  me^ 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  am 

**  Your  most  faithful, 

'*  humble  servant, 
"E.P," 
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No.  165.  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26, 1756. 


Therb  are  few  things  by  which  a  man  discovers 
the  weakness  of  his  judgement  more,  than  by  re- 
tailing scraps  of  common-place  sentiment  on  that 
trite  and  thread-bare  topic,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times.  We  are  told  very  seriously  in  almost  every 
company,  that  the  courage  we  received  from  our 
ancestors  is  evaporated ;  that  our  trade  is  ruined ; 
that  religion  is  but  a  badge  to  distinguish  parties ; 
and  that  the  muses,  kicked  out  of  doors,  have  car- 
ried off  with  them  truth,  honour,  justice^  and  all 
the  moral  virtues. 

But  to  our  comfort,  this  reflection  is  not  confined 
to  the  present  age ;  it  extends  itself  equally  to  all. 
A  touch  on  the  times  is  a  piece  of  satire,  that  almost 
nma  parallel  with  the  foundation  of  every  state. 
How  many  authors  do  we  hear  bewailing  the  de- 
generacy of  their  contemporaries,  and  prognosti- 
cating me  further  corruption  of  their  posterity! 
Our  very  stature  is  diminished.  Even  in  Homer's 
time,  men  were  strangely  decreased  in  their  size 
aince  the  Trojan  war.  Virgil  says,  that  Turnus 
threw  a  stone  at  iEneas,  which  a  dozen  Romans 
could  not  have  lifted ;  so  that  had  men  decreased 
lince  the  days  of  Virgil,  in  the  same  proportion,  we 
should  long  before  now  have  dwindled  mto  a  race 
of  atoms. 

Livy,  who  flourished  in  the  golden  age  of  Au- 
custus,  tell  us,  that  about  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore, a  spirit  of  equity  and  moderation  animated 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  which  was  not  to  be 
found  then  in  one  individual.    Cicero  is  for  ever  de- 
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claiming  against  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  timei; 
and  Juvenal  says,  that  in  his,  vice  was  arrived  to 
such  a  height,  that  posterity,  however  willio^ 
would  not  be  able  to  add  any  thing  to  it.  Yet  con- 
sult the  authors  who  have  written  since,  and  yoa 
will  imagine  that  every  former  age  was  an  age  of 
virtue. 

From  all  these  passages,  and  many  others,  it  ii 
evident  that  this  complaint  is  by  no  means  appli- 
cable to  our  times  only.  And  really  it  is  a  great 
breach  of  good-manners,  that  modern  fine  gentle- 
men  cannot  put  a  little  rouge  on  their  faces,  bot 
the  saucy  quill  of  some  impertinent  author  imme- 
diately rubs  it  off :  but  neither  is  it  their  own  in- 
vention, nor  imported  from  France  ;  for  Juvcod 
informs  us,  that  the  Roman  beaux  did  the  same* 

There  is  but  one  reason  that  I  know  of,  whyi 
man  may  declaim  with  impunity  against  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  times;  it  is,  because  the  reflecttonii 
only  general,  and  that  he  is  as  much  the  object  rf 
his  own  satire,  as  any  other  man.  But  let  a  foreign-  1 
er,  in  a  company  of  Englishmen,  presume  to  stj, 
that  they  have  degenerated  from  their  fore-fatbefi) 
and  not  a  Briton  amongst  them  but  will  resent  tbe 
indignity ;  or  let  the  reflection  become  more  parti- 
cular still,  and  one  man  lay  an  act  of  degeneracy  to 
the  charge  of  another,  and  the  consequence  is  too 
obvious. 

To  lament  the  loss  of  religion,  and  abuse  its  pro- 
fessors ;  to  censure  the  constitution  of  a  state,  and 
its  constituents,  are  quite  different  things.  And 
though  a  man  may  prefer  the  army,  with  which 
Henry  the  Fifth  beat  the  French  at  Agincourt,  to 
our  present  soldiery,  yet  examine  them  one  by  one, 
and  there  is  scarce  a  sergeant  in  the  service  tiiat 
does  not  think  himself  equal  to  the  most  valiant 
commaDder,  from  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of 
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Macedonia^  down  to  brave  old  Hendrick,  Sachem 
)f  the  Mohawk  Indians.  So  that  if  considered  se- 
parately, we  are  more  wise,  more  valiant,  and  more 
rdigious  than  our  ancestors;  if  collectively,  we  are 
a  set  of  fools,  cowards,  and  infidels. 

An  ingenious  correspondent  of  mine  has  carried 
his  compliments  on  the  present  times  further  than 
I  have  done.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  his 
letter  and  verses. 

"  SIR, 

**  A  CONQUEST  over  the  affections  and  passions 
has  been  the  highest  boast  of  the  philosophers  of 
every  age;  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  attained 
this  victory,  future  writers  have  celebrated  their 
characters  as  the  most  exalted  patterns  of  wisdom 
and  prudence.  But  though  a  veneration  for  the 
rust  of  antiquity,  or  a  fondness  for  every  thing  which 
happened  before  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers, 
may  lead  some  to  celebrate  former  ages,  yet  we 
may  boast  it  among  the  felicities  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  the  most  important  concerns  of 
life  are  entered  into  only  under  the  directions  of 
reason  and  philosophy.  To  instance  only  in  one 
particular;  marriage  is  the  effect  of  mere  prudence 
and  forecast,  without  any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous 
passion,  which  has  now  no  being  but  in  play -books 
and  romances. 

**  In  former  ages,  love  was  supposed  to  keep  the 
door  of  Hymen's  temple;  but  now,  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  may  have  been  somewhat  ex- 
pensive in  acquiring,  and  as  our  modern  philoso- 
phers have  spent  that  fortune  on  their  youth,  which 
It  had  been  ridiculous  to  have  reserved  for  the  de- 
bility of  old  age,  just  before  the  last  spark  of  vigour 
is  extinguished,  some  rich  heiress  is  won,  who  con- 
duces both  to  the  perpetuating  a  name>  and  to  the 

o2 
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providing  a  fortune  for  that  posterity,  which  is  to 
continue  the  family  honours.  Happy  expedient ! 
by  which  the  weight  of  numerous  younger  children, 
the  almost  constant  burthen  of  former  times,  is  most 
judiciously  avoided. 

**  That  I  may  present  your  readers  with  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  follies  of  our  ancestors,  and 
the  solid  prudence  of  the  present  generation,  I  shall 
here  subjoin  a  couple  of  short  odes,  which  are 
written  in  the  character  of  an  old  Englishman,  and 
a  modern  one,  on  the  day  before  their  marriage. 

THE  OLD  ENGLISHMAN. 

I. 

I'll  tell  you  why  I  love  my  love; 
Because  her  thousand  graces  prove 

Her  worth  is  very  high : 
She's  veiy  fair,  and  very  good, 
And  not  unwilling  to  be  woo'd 

By  one  so  plain  as  I. 

II. 

Wherever  muse  has  fired  the  strain. 
On  British  or  on  Tuscan  plain. 

Delighted  has  she  roved; 
Has  glow'd  with  all  the  generous  rage 
That  animates  the  storied  page, 

By  British  bosoms  loved. 

III. 

Oft  has  she  sought,  with  careful  feet. 
The  hallow'd  hermit's  calm  retreat. 

And  traced,  with  thought  profound. 
Each  precept  of  the  wise  and  good ; 
There  every  wish  has  she  subdued 

To  wisdom's  narrow  bound. 

IV. 

Has  leam'd  the  flattering  paths  to  shun 
Where  folly's  fickle  vot'ries  run. 
Deemed  b^  fortune's  glare ; 
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Hu  learn'd  that  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire^ 
Are  only  nature's  plain  desire, 
Nor  forms  for  more  her  prayer. 

V. 

Content  with  these,  my  Geraldine 
Has  promised  to  be  ever  mine. 

For  well  she  knows  my  heart ; 
She  knows  it  honest  and  sincere^ 
And  much  too  open  to  appear 

Beneath  the  veil  of  art. 

vr. 

She  knows  it  pants  for  her  alone^ 
That  not  the  splendour  of  a  throne 

From  her  my  steps  could  lure; 
To-morrow  gives  to  these  fond  arms 
My  Geraldine  in  all  her  chaAns, 

And  makes  my  bliss  secure. 


THE  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 


No,  no ;  by  all  the  powers  above^ 
My  heart's  as  little  touched  by  love 

As  ever  in  my  life. 
Full  well,  dear  Hal,  to  thee  is  known 
Whom  fortune  to  my  lot  has  thrown, 

To  be  my  wedded  wife. 

II. 

But  why  I  wed?  should  any  ask. 
To  answer  is  an  easy  task. 

Want,  want !  my  honest  Harry : 
What  can  a  man,  whose  fortune's  spent, 
Who's  mortgaged  to  his  utmost  rent^ 

But  drown,  or  shoot,  or  marry  ? 

III. 

Of  these  the  best  is  sure  the  bride ; 
For  when  once  plunged  beneath  the  tide^ 
AcUeu  to  all  our  figure. 

03 
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Full  sudden  is  the  pistol's  fate ; 
When  once  *tis  touch*d  alas !  too  late 
We  wish  undrawn  the  trigger. 

IV. 

'Tis  thus  resolved  then,  honest  boy. 
To-morrow  thou  may'st  wish  me  joy^ 

Joy  will  I  buy  by  wiving : 
Soon  to  her  mansion,  &x  from  town, 
Six  rapid  bays  shall  whirl  us  down, 

As  if  the  devil  were  driving. 


There  shall  the  brisk  capacious  bowl 
Drown  eveiy  care  that  haunts  the  soul. 

And  rouse  me  to  new  life : 
And,  Hal,  for  all  that  she  can  say. 
Some  blooming  village  queen  of  May 

Shall— wait  upon  my  wife. 

VI. 

When  all  the  tedious  farce  is  o'er. 

And  spouse  has  crown'd  me  with  her  dower, 

Should  sudden  ruin  meet  her, 
Ev'n  though  her  coachman  broke  her  neck, 
Unmoved  I'd  stand  amidst  the  wreck, 

Nor  swear  at  heedless  Peter. 
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FahiLS  honor  Juvat,  et  mendaxvnfaima  terret^ 
Quenit  nisi  mendosunif  et  mendacem  f 

HOR.  EFIST.  i.  16.  % 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-AQAM. 


*'iait, 
*'  Among  all  the  prostitutions  of  languagei  so  justi 
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bscrved  by  many  celebrated  writers,  I  know  of 
one  more  to  be  lamented,  than  those  which  rob 
iitue  of  her  true  title,  and  usurp  her  name  and 
faaracter. 

*'  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  all  countries  and 
tates,  the  further  they  have  gone  from  their  origin- 
1  purity  and  simplicity,  the  greater  have  their 
tdvances  been  in  this  respect.  The  Romans,  whose 
loverty  only  kept  them  within  the  bounds  of  virtue, 
rhen  they  had  quitted  their  humble  station  for 
cenes  of  ambition  and  glory,  not  only  changed 
heir  manners,  but  lost  the  sense  of  those  words 
rhich  were  in  high  estimation  with  their  ancestors. 
rhe  words  frugal,  temperate,  and  modest,  were  no 
eager  held  in  any  degree  of  reverence,  when  riches, 
ind  a  licentious  enjoyment  of  them,  were  the  only 
hings  in  vogue. 

**  We  have  gone  beyond  them  in  this  respect, 
ind  quite  reversed  the  meaning  of  words.  Knave 
nd  villain,  formerly  the  denominations  of  laudable 
adustry,  are  now  the  marks  of  the  greatest  re* 
»roach.  Our  manners  have  adulterated  our  words ; 
nd,  for  fear  they  should  reproach  us  with  our  con- 
lucty  we  disfranchise  and  condemn  them  to  infamy, 
bat  their  testimony  may  be  invalid,  and  their  evi- 
ence  of  no  credit. 

•**  There  are  many  instances  in  modern  times, 
rhere  a  false  and  blind  zeal  has  heightened  the  sig- 
ification  ofwords  of  very  little  meaning,  to  an  un* 
ccountable  degree  of  veneration ;  as  on  the  con- 
rary,  a  loose  and  libertine  way  of  thinking  has  de- 
ased  and  sullied  those  of  the  highest  dignity. 

**  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  with  a  sajring  of  king 
lieodorick,  who  being  advised  by  his  courtiers  to 
ebase  the  coin,  declared,  ^  That  nothing  which 
ore  his  image,  should  ever  lie.'  Are  we  not  all 
ecessary  to  the  propagation  of  falsehood,  when  we 
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suffer  any  thing  that  carries  the  image  and  repre- 
sentation of  our  minds,  to  be  guilty  of  an  untruth, 
and  when  we  enter  into  a  combination  to  support 
words  in  a  signification  foreign  to  their  meaning, 
and  quite  different  from  the  ideas  those  sounds 
ought  to  form  in  our  minds? 

<'  Custom  is  the  tyrant  oHanguage ;  it  can  alter, 
adjust,  and  new  model,  but  it  cannot  annihiktei 
It  can  settle  new  phrases,  introduce  a  whole  colony 
of  fashionable  nonsense  from  foreign  parts,  and  ren- 
der old  words  obsolete ;  but  it  cannot  erase  idea 
from  language.  It  can  do  more  than  an  absolute 
prince;  because  it  can  create  new  words;  a  pri- 
vilege which  was  not  allowed  to  the  Roman  empowr 
Tiberius,  who  having  coined  a  word  in  the  senate, 
his  flatterers  desired  it  might  be  adopted  into  tbeir 
language,  as  a  compliment  to  the  emperor ;  but  at 
old  senator,  not  quite  degenerated  from  the  honot 
sincerity  of  his  ancestors,  made  this  memorable  n* 
ply^  *  You  may  give.  Sir,  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
men,  but  not  to  words/ 

**  There  is  no  word  of  greater  import  and  dignity 
than  honour.  It  is  virtue  adorned  with  every  deco- 
ration that  can  make  it  amiable  and  useful  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  true  foundation  of  mutual  faith  and 
credit,  and  the  real  intercourse,  by  which  the  bust* 
ness  of  life  is  transacted  with  safety  and  pleasure. 
It  is  of  universal  extent,  and  can  be  confined  to  no 
particular  station  of  life,  because  it  is  every  man's 
security,  and  every  man's  interest.  But  to  its  great 
misfortune,  its  own  virtues  have  undone  it.  Its  ex- 
cellent character  has  of  late  years  recommended  it 
so  much  to  the  patronage  of  the  great,  that  they 
have  entirely  appropriated  it  to  their  own  use,  and 
communicated  to  it  a  part  of  their  own  privi]egei» 
that  of  being  accessible  only  to  a  few.  It  now  no 
longer  retains  its  former  good  qualities ;  its  real 
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JUgnity  is  lost,  and  it  is  become  rather  the  orna- 
nent,  than  the  foundation  of  a  character :  it  is  a 
kind  of  polish,  that  implies  a  finished  character, 
ind  too  often  conceals  a  very  imperfect  one. 

"  Thus  has  honour  got  an  imaginary  title,  instead 
of  a  real  one.  It  has  lost  by  its  acquisitions ;  and, 
by  being  the  particular  idol  of  a  few,  is  no  longer 
in  use  to  the  many.  Its  new-acquired  trophies 
are  the  spoils  of  its  former  greatness ;  and  the  re- 
membrance of  what  it  was,  serves  only  to  heighten 
the  melancholy  idea  of  what  it  now  is.  It  formerly 
constantly  attended  merit,  as  a  friend  and  guardian ; 
it  now  accompanies  greatness,  as  a  flatterer  and 
parasite. 

*'  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
■gey.  to  allege  that  honour  is  its  darling  attribute. 
It  is  in  itself  a  composition  of  every  thing  that  is 
valuable  and  worthy  of  commendation ;  and  even 
in  its  degenerate  state,  it  is,  in  a  degree,  the  picture 
of  virtue:  it  is  finely  drawn,  but  the  lines  are  not 
just,  and  the  colours  too  glaring.  The  endeavours 
of  the  artists  to  set  it  off  to  advantage,  have  made  it 
more  like  a  piece  of  gaudy  pageantry,  than  a  true 
copy  of  nature. 

**  To  justify  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  I  appeal 
Co  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  and  beg  leave  to  ask  you, 
what  are  your  ideas  of  a  man,  when  you  hear  him 
particularly  recommended  as  a  man  of  honour? 
Are  your  notions  at  all  enlarged,  in  respect  to  his 
moral  character:  would  you  give  him  the  prefe- 
rence in  your  vote,  as  a  representative  in  parlia- 
ment? Or  should  you  conceive  him  to  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  true  religion  of  his  coun- 
try? Would  you  trust  him  the  sooner  were  you  a 
tradesman?  Or  could  you  with  more  safety  admit 
him  into  your  family,  to  an  intimacy  with  your  wife 
and  daughters?    You  would  undoubtedly  rather 
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game  with  him,  because  he  will  not  cheat;  and  you 
would  be  sure  to  receive  your  money,  if  you  gained 
any  advantage,  however  his  more  just  creditors 
might  suffer.  You  would  certainly  show  him  more 
respect,  because  you  dare  not  affront  him;  honour,^ 
being  a  thing  of  so  very  delicate  a  nature,  that  the 
least  indignity  endangers  its  destruction:  having 
lost  its  true  essence,  it  can  only  be  supported  by 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  those  who  will  not  suffer 
its  title  to  be  disputed. 

*'  What  is  become  of  poor  honesty  ?  Is  she  con- 
fined to  the  habitations  of  Mark  and  Mincing-lane? 
Dare  she  not  appear  in  the  polite  world  ?  I  make 
no  doubt  she  is  as  frequent  in  her  visits  there,  as 
in  any  other  place ;  but  for  want  of  a  proper  dress, 
she  is  obliged  to  be  incog.  She  is  not  a  little  afraid 
of  the  pert  raillery  of  honour,  whom  she  would  be 
sure  to  meet  in  her  travels  to  those  parts  of  the 
town ;  and  as  the  latter  is  a  burlesque  on  her  cha* 
racter,  she  chooses  always  to  avoid  her. 

"  Her  name  seems  to  be  quite  banished  to  the 
unbred  world,  and  is  so  much  out  of  vogue  at  pre- 
sent, that  an  honest  man  as  certainly  means  a  trades- 
man, as  a  man  of  honour  does  a  gentleman. 

"  The  word  is  fairly  worn  out:  it  has  been  so  long 
in  mercantile  hands,  that  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  gen- 
tlemen. They  have  laid  it  aside  by  universal  con- 
sent, and  bestowed  it,  with  their  old  clothes,  on 
their  servants  and  dependents. 

"  The  ladies,  who  form  the  most  considerable 
partof  the  fashionable  world,  have  a  peculiar  sort  of 
honour  of  their  own.  They  intrench  not  upon  that 
already  appropriated  to  the  other  sex,  but  take 
it  where  the  men  leave  it.  Conscious  of  their  own 
frailties  and  infirmities,  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
invoke  its  aid  and  assistance,  to  guard  them  in  a 
part  where  they  imagine  they  are  most  liable  to  a 
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surprise.  No  other  branch  of  their  conduct  comes 
witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  honour ;  for  honour,  at  pre- 
sent, 18  no  more  than  what  the  world  expects  from 
you ;  they  are  at  free  liberty  in  every  other  article ; 
and,  like  our  original  parents,  have  but  one  thing 
prohibited. 

•*  The  different  value  and  credit  of  particular  vir- 
tues, at  several  periods  of  time,  would  form  a  very 
entertaining  and  useful  history;  and,  by  looking 
back  into  former  times,  and  observing  the  different 
bees  and  changes  that  virtue  has  appeared  in,  we 
might  reduce  it  to  a  degree  of  calculation,  and  form 
a  tolerable  conjecture  when  any  particular  species 
of  it  would  again  come  into  fashion.  The  present 
rage  for  liberty  will  not  easily  admit  of  many  articles 
of  belief;  they  are  a  degree  of  servitude  of  the 
mind,  which  we  disdain  :  but  as  it  is  very  proper  to 
observe  some  appearance  of  religion,  we  voluntarily 
give  up  the  freedom  of  the  body,  to  preserve  that  of 
the  mind :  and  admit  of  some  regulations  and  re- 
strictions, which  custom  has  established,  as  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  maintain  the  connexions  of 
social  life. 

**  But  the  body  is  full  as  rebellious  as  the  mind, 
and  has  as  strong  an  aversion  to  restraint;  for 
which  reason  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  grant 
some  degree  of  indulgence,  to  moderate  between 
pleasure  and  strict  virtue,  and  to  make  a  compro- 
mise between  the  severer  duties,  and  most  prevail- 
ing passions. 

*•  To  form  this  alliance,  and  strengthen  it  by  the 
firmest  tie,  the  word  honour  was  introduced;  a 
word  very  much  the  favourite  of  virtue,  and  so  en- 
chanting in  its  sound,  that  vice  could  make  no  ob- 
jection. She  consented  ;  but  on  these  conditions ; 
that  she  should  have  a  due  proportion  of  advantage: 
and  if  it  was  allowed  to  heighten  many  virtues,  it 
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sbould  irkewise  be  permitted  to  cover  almost  an 
equal  d^ree  of  Tice.  Thos  it  is  made  to  serve 
both  as  a  cordial  and  paJliative ;  it  exalts  the  dia^ 
racter  of  virtiiey  and  takes  off  from  the  deformity  of 
▼ice.  But  the  mixture  is  so  unnatural,  that  the 
poisoD  gets  the  better  of  the  medicine ;  and  if  some 
strong  antidote  is  not  speedily  applied,  all  the  hu- 
mours will  be  vitiated,  and  the  whole  mass  cor- 
riq>ted. 

*'  No  person  who  is  any  ways  conversant  in  an- 
tiquity can  be  ignorant  of  the  aUegorical  situation 
of  the  temples  of  Virtue  and  Honour  at  Rome. 
They  were  so  placed,  that  there  was  no  entrance 
into  die  latter,  but  through  the  former ;  whi^  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  beautiful  thought  in  Cicero's 
first  oration  against  Verres.  Both  these  templa 
were  bnflt  by  Marcdlus,  whose  original  design  was 
to  have  plac^  the  two  goddessess  in  one  temple : 
but  die  priests,  who  are  always  for  extendii^  the 
plan  of  ceremonial  religion,  would  not  permit  it : 
which  obliged  him  to  alter  his  first  intention.  Bat 
he  pursued  the  meaning  of  it,  by  building  two  tem- 
ples contiguous  to  each  other,  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, that  the  only  avenue  to  the  temple  of  Honour 
should  be  through  the  temple  of  Virtue ;  leaving  by 
this  emblem  a  very  elegant  and  useful  lesson  to  pos- 
terity, that  virtue  is  the  only  direct  road  to  honour. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  have  too  great  a  regard  and 
esteem  for  a  man  of  strict  honour ;  but  then  let 
him  prove  his  right  to  this  title,  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  actions.  Let  him  not  hold  some  doctrines 
in  high  estimation,  and  reject  others  of  equal  im- 
portance :  let  him  neither  attempt  to  derive  his 
character,  or  form  his  conduct  from  fashion  or  the 
opinion  of  others :  let  a  true  moral  rectitude  be  the 
uniform  rule  of  his  actions ;  and  a  just  praise  aod 
robatioQ  will  be  their  due  reward.** 
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"  to  mr.  fitz-adam. 
"sir, 

The  want  of  happiness  has  been  tlie  perpetual 
implaint  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  from 
le  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  times : 
id  at  the  rate  they  still  go  in,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
Dtsible  that  the  complaint  should  cease.  Happi- 
BfS  is  a  fruit  always  within  their  reach,  but  they 
ill  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  gather  it. 
;  is  hourly  at  their  doors  as  a  friend,  but  they  will 
It  let  it  in.  It  solicits  them  in  every  shape,  yet 
my  reject  its  offers.  Ignorance  and  indolence  are 
I  constant  enemies. 

**  Most  people  have  parts  and  application  sufE- 
ent  to  learn  the  easy  rules  of  whist,  cribbage,  and 
less ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  informed,  what  they 
Ule  suspect,  and  will  be  delighted  to  hear,  that 
qppiness  is  a  game,  and  a  much  greater  and  deeper 
le  than  even  Faro  or  Hazard,  I  make  no  doubt 
lat  men,  women,  and  children  will  immediately 
it  themselves  to  learn  the  rules  and  finesses  of  this 
iportant  play. 

**  When  they  are  satisfied  it  is  a  game  that  will 
»  universally  used  in  all  companies  in  town  and 
NUitry,  what  mortal  will  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
am  it  in  some  degree  of  perfection  ?  For  who, 
ithout  the  greatest  gratitude,  can  reflect  upon  the 
nevolence  of  nature,  that  has  introduced  felicity 
to  the  world,  in  the  welcome  and  ever-fashionable 
lise  of  deep  play,  and  high  gaming  ? 
**  This  divine  attainment  could  not  have  been  an- 
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nexed  to  books  and  learning ;  head-aches,  perpe- 
tual reasonings,  and  fierce  disputations,  would  have 
embarrassed  every  step :  neither  could  it  have  been 
coupled  to  riches,  which  are  ever  attended  with 
care  and  anxiety.  If  poverty  and  contentment  had 
been  the  vehicles  appropriated  to  convey  it,  a  sick- 
ly calm  would  have  stagnated  all  activity.  Had  it 
been  given  to  political  pursuits,  how  could  it  have 
been  reconciled  to  the  desultory  sentiments  of  ma- 
jorities and  minorities  ?  Therefore  bountiful  nature 
has  annexed  it  to  cards,  and  seasoned  it  to  the  pa- 
lates of  mankind,  by  the  spirit  of  gaming,  which 
she  has  almost  equally  infused  into  all  her  rational 
children. 

"  Now  as  I  have  always  professed  myself  a  great 
friend  and  admirer  of  play,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  down  a  few  of  the  most  certain  rules,  by  which 
all  persons  may  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  plajring 
at  this  royal  game  of  happiness.  And  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  this 
game,  as  it  depends  rather  upon  skill  and  address, 
than  chance  and  fortune.  It  is  not  played  with 
ever-dangerous  dice,  like  Back-gammon  or  Trick- 
track ;  nor  like  Brag,  by  audacity  of  countenance, 
and  polite  cozenage :  and  though,  like  Picquet, 
there  is  much  putting  out  and  taking  in,  yet  every 
card  is  playable. 

'*  I  am  elated  with  pleasure,  when  I  consider  that 
I  am  going  to  teach  miserable  mortals  this  great 
game  :  which,  without  vanity  I  may  say,  is  making 
them  a  present  of  more  than  a  sixth  sense,  and  en- 
abling them  to  exercise  their  five  primary  ones  in 
the  most  delightful  manner.  I  need  not  here  ex- 
patiate upon  the  pleasures  of  play,  the  first  pastime 
of  infancy,  and  the  ultimate  amusement  of  decre- 
pid  age  ;  the  faculty  which  most  distinguishes  the 
rational  from  the  brute  creation ;  that  levels  the 
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lackey  with  the  prince,  and  the  humble  cinder- 
wench  with  the  stately  duchess ;  the  cement  of  all 
true  society,  which,  by  discarding  volumes  of  words, 
confines  all  wit,  sense,  and  language  within  the  li- 
mits of  half  a  score  short  and  significant  sentences. 
How  admirable  is  the  sagacity  of  the  adepts  !  or, 
in  other  words,  the  people  of  fashion!  who  are  per- 
petually taking  into  their  hands,  and  dealing  about 
most  liberally,  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  world ! 
For  though  the  uneducated  class  of  mortals  may 
think  a  club  is  but  a  club,  and  a  spade  a  spade, 
these  exalted  and  illumined  characters  thoroughly 
comprehend,  that  clubs  denote  power,  diamonds 
riches,  spades  industry,  and  hearts  popularity  and 
afiections  of  every  sort.    From  this  consideration,  I 
sever  enter  a  great  apartment  without  being  struck 
with  solemnity  and  awe.   '  I  look  upon  the  different 
contenders  at  each  table,  as  so  many  mighty  giants, 
tossing  about  with  stupendous  strength  these  glori- 
ous symbols  of  every  thing  valuable  in  the  creation. 

•*  What  giggling  miss  shall  hereafter  presume  to 
disturb  these  rites  with  more  than  female  levity? 
What  puny  senator  shall  dare  here  to  recollect  the 
little  politics  of  either  house,  the  partial  interests  of 
insignificant  islands  and  nations,  whose  comparative 
greatness  is  lost  in  such  a  scene  ;  where  every  mo- 
tion decides  the  fates  of  kings  and  queens,  and  every 
ordinary  trick  includes  as  much  wisdom  and  address, 
as  would  set  up  a  moderate  politician,  statesman, 
or  minister?  I  consider  these  assemblies  as  the 
great  academies  of  education,  and  observe  with 
pleasure,  that  all  parents,  guardians,  and  husbands, 
are  bringing  their  families  to  town,  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year,  to  take  the  advantage  of  these 
noble  schools  and  well  instituted  seminaries. 

What  ideas  must  we  form  of  the  hospitable  inha- 
bitants of  a  great  capital,  where  the  houses  and 
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heads  of  the  most  respectable  families  are  night  af- 
ter night  devoted  to  public  benefit  and  instruction  i 
How  much  superior  are  these  to  the  porticos,  gar- 
dens, and  philosophic  schools,  that  rendered  the 
names  of  Athens  and  Rome  so  greatly  celebrated ! 
Here  our  daughters  are  capacitated  to  marry  the 
first  prince  that  may  happen  to  ask  them,  instead 
of  falling  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  narrow  do- 
mestic views  of  some  neighbouring  country  gentle- 
man. And  here  the  married  ladies  are  taught  to 
pass  the  winter  evenings  without  a  yawn,  even  in 
the  absence  of  their  husbands.  Here  they  collect 
that  treasure  of  masculine  knowledge,  those  elegant 
ideas  and  reflections,  that  wonderfully  alleviate  the 
solitude  of  the  old  family  mansion,  where,  amidst 
the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  murmuring  of  streams, 
and  fragrant  walks  of  flowering  shrubs,  they  wait 
the  return  of  winter  with  a  philosophic  composure. 

**  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  purpose,  and  ex- 
patiating upon  general  play,  when  I  intended  only 
to  teach  my  new  and  great  game  of  happiness, 
which  will  render  the  whole  universe  like  one  grand 
assembly  or  rout. 

Know,  then,  ye  hence  happy  mortals!  that  the 
game  called  happiness,  is  played  with  packs  of  cards, 
each  pack  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  different  cards ;  the  backs  of  which,  instead  of 
being  white,  are  of  a  dusky  sooty  colour. 

Every  seventh  card  is  equivalent  to  a  court  card, 
of  which  there  are  fifty-two  in  each  pack  ;  and  up- 
on playing  properly  these  court  cards,  the  fortunate 
event  of  the  game  is  thought  greatly  to  depend. 

"It  is  played  from  one  to  any  number  of  players. 
The  game  of  one  is  the  least  entertaining  :  the  game 
of  two  is  much  applauded  by  lookers-on :  but  as  a 
er  number  must  naturally  give  more  variety  to 
e|  a  party  of  ten  or  a  dozen  is  the  most  dc- 
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sirable  set,  though  the  players  may  be  subject  to 
many  revokes.  Great  lovers  of  the  game  are  in- 
deed fond  of  sitting  down  to  a  crowded  table  ;  but 
it  is  generaly  observed,  that  an  inattentive  and  slo- 
▼enly  manner  of  playing  is  too  often  the  conse- 
quence. 

''  One  pack  of  cards  will  last  a  considerable  time, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  their  sooty  backs :  in- 
asmuch as  the  greatest  players  are  seldom  known  to 
pay  for  more  than  three  score  and  ten  packs  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

**  They  that  have  the  most  tricks  win  the  largest 
diYisioD  of  the  stake ;  but  every  player  gets  some- 
tUngy  besides  the  great  pleasure  of  playing,  which 
IS  thought  to  be  superlative. 

**  This  great  game  partakes  of  the  excellencies  of 
all  olher  games.  You  are  often  piqued  and  re- 
yiqaedy  as  at  Piccju^t.  You  are  sometimes  beast- 
ady  as  at  Quadrille ;  often  checked,  as  at  Chess ; 
put  back,  as  at  the  game  of  Goose;  and  subject  to 
mdUf  after  the  manner  of  Hazard.  It  differs  in  one 
particular  firom  all  other  games,  viz.  that  the  sharp>- 
cr  is  always  sure  to  be  over-matched  by  the  fair 
player. 

**  It  would  fill  a  large  volume,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
to  recount  all  the  varieties  of  this  truly  royal  game ; 
and  already  I  am  afraid  of  having  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  your  paper :  I  shall  therefore  defer  tlie 
roles  I  promised  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  to 
another  opportunity,  at  which  time  I  shall  take  care 
to  make  the  meanest  of  your  readers  an  adept  at 
Happiness. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 

**  I.  T." 
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No.  168.  THURSDAY,  MARCH  18, 1756. 


^*  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


*^  Every  disquisition  that  tends  to  remove  tbe 
prejudices  and  enlighten  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind, thoush  it  may  chance  to  come  from  an  ob- 
scure hand,  will  not  be  without  its  admirers  and 
advocates  in  this  learned  and  truly  philosophicil 
age.  It  is  needless,  then,  to  make  any  apdogy  ftr 
desiring  you  to  print  this. 

'^  I  set  out  in  life  with  a  good  share  of  medicd 
skill,  botany,  chymistry,  anatomy,  and  natmral  plii- 
losophy ;  in  the  last  of  which  especially  I  excdied; 
seldom  failing  to  investigate  the  efficient  came  of 
any  phenomenon  :  and  being  sensible  of  my  ovi 
superior  abilities,  I  never  was  so  mean-spirited  as  to 
give  up  a  disputed  point.  But  from  two  or  three 
failures  in  practice,  when  the  medicines  had  not  the 
effect  I  intended,  and  indeed  once  when  they  had, 
in  relieving  a  nymph  at  six  months  end  from  a  dii- 
order  which  would  have  lasted  nine,  my  businetf 
and  my  fees  began  to  fall  short. 

'*  I  must  confess  myself  shocked  to  find  merit  so 
disregarded,  and  determined  to  search  out  what  fa- 
culty there  might  be  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  could 
induce  him  to  treat  with  contempt  and  ingratitude 
any  person  who  professed  a  design  of  serving  him* 
This  led  me  into  moral  inquiries,  in  which  I  sooo 
made  sufficient  progress :  and  being  persuaded  that 
it  was  incumbent  upon  every  rational  member  of 
society  to  communicate  happiness,  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence may  extend,  I  kept  not  the  result  of  my  in- 
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quiries  secret,  but  formed  a  club  of  the  thinking 
part  of  my  acquaintance,  to  whom  with  tlie  greatest 
freedom  I  imparted  my  speculations ;  and,  in  spite 
of  prejudice,  inculcated  many  important  truths. 
These  I  once  thought  of  making  more  public  from 
the  press ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  seeing  the 
noble  and  better  sort  of  philosophers  are  confessedly 
of  my  opinion,  and  discard  with  one  voice  all  that 
metaphysical  jargon,  which  would  persuade  us  to 
believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  and  a  future 
state.  Our  sentiments  are  calculated  universally  to 
promote  human  felicity,  as  they  free  the  mind  from 
any  terrors  and  disagreeable  apprehensions.  It  cer- 
tainly, then,  becomes  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
would  be  deemed  benevolent,  to  propagate,  as  far 
as  possible,  principles  of  such  manifest  utility.  But 
we  must  expect  opposition  to  this  salutary  design, 
firom  those  who  make  a  gain  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
world.  They  will  never  be  so  disinterested  as  easily 
to  forego  the  great  emoluments  arising  thence. 
And  perhaps  some  thinking  men,  since  moral  vir- 
tues are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community,  may  judge  it  not  quite  so  proper 
to  loose  the  vulgar  at  once  from  all  ties,  except  such 
as  arise  from  the  inherent  rectitude  or  depravity  of 
actions. 

**  I  have  a  scheme  to  obviate  this  to  which  no 
rational  objection  can  be  made.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self indebted  to  an  ingenious  Spanish  author  for  the 
first  hint :  but  as  he  did  not  pursue  his  reasoning 
80  far,  either  for  want  of  abilities^  or  through  fear  of 
the  inquisition,  I  may  justly  assume  to  myself  the 
merit  of  the  invention.  This  author  tells  us,  ^  Phy- 
flciansy  seeing  the  great  power  the  temperament  of 
the  brain  hath  in  making  a  man  wise  and  prudent, 
have  invented  a  certain  medicine,  composed  in  such 
a  manner,  and  replete  with  such  qualities,  that  be- 
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ing  taken  in  proper  doses,  it  renders  a  man  capable 
of  reasoning  better  than  he  could  before.  They  eaU 
it  the  confection  of  wisdom/  Now  if  there  is  a  me-. 
dical  composition  known,  as  from  this  aulbority  we 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  will  improve 
the  rational  faculties,  and  illumine  the  understand- 
ing, we  may  with  equal  truth  assert,  there  are  to  be 
found  medicines  which  will  curb  the  pasmoes,  those 
great  obstacles  to  moral  virtue,  and  make  men  live 
according  so  the  fitness  of  things* 

**  The  thinking  part  of  man  being  allowed  te  be 
8  modification  of  matter,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  body ;  at  least  it  is  so  strictly  united 
and  adherent  to  it,  that  in  all  things  it  suffers  witb, 
and  cannot  by  any  arguments  of  reason  be  proved 
capable  of  existing  without  it.  Hence  it  will  indis* 
putably  follow,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  eve» 
the  moral  faculties,  are  inseparably  connected  wilb 
the  temperament  and  habit  of  that  body  of  which 
she  is  part.  Insomuch  that  prudence,  the  founda-- 
tion  of  all  morality,  as  well  as  justice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance,  the  other  cardinal  virtues,  and  their 
opposites,  entirely  depend  upon  the  constitution* 
It  will  therefore  become  the  province  of  the  physi- 
cian to  extirpate  the  vicious  habits  of  mankind,  and 
introduce  the  contrary ;  to  suppress  luxury,  and 
create  chastity ;  to  make  the  foolish  prudent,  the 
proud  humble,  the  avaricious  liberal,  and  the  cow- 
ard valiant.  And  all  this  is  easy  to  be  done,  by  the 
assistance  of  alterative  medicines,  and  by  a  proper- 
ly adapted  regimen,  that  shall  be  perfective  of  each 
virtue,  and  repugnant  to  each  vice. 

"  In  confirmation  of  my  sentiments^  I  could  quote 
the  fathers  of  physic,  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  as 
well  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  chief  of  philoso- 
phers. But  an  example  will  be  of  more  red  autho- 
rity than  a  multiplicity  of  quotations.     Man  will 
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be  impelled  to  act  by  those  appetites,  good  or  bad, 
which  arise  from  the  habit  of  his  constitution :  the 
phjTsician  then,  who  can  alter  his  constitution,  may 
make  the  vicious  become  virtuous.  And  moral 
philosophers  greatly  err,  when  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  science  of  medicine,  which  only, 
by  changing  the  temperament  of  the  body,  will 
force  the  mind  to  relish  virtue,  and  distaste  vice.  If 
a  moralist  undertakes  to  reform  a  luxurious  person, 
who  gives  himself  up  to  high  living  and  lascivious 
indulgences,  by  treating  him  according  to  the  rules 
of  his  art,  what  means  would  he  use  to  instil  the 
principles  of  temperance  and  chastity,  that  they 
should  take  such  deep  root  in  the  mind,  as  con- 
stantly and  uniformly  to  influence  his  conduct  ?  He 
will  set  out  by  showing  him  the  deformity  of  intem- 
perance and  debauchery,  and  enumerating  all  that 
train  of  evils  which  proceed  from  such  courses ;  and 
if  the  patient  has  not  entirely  got  over  the  preju- 
dices of  a  superstitious  education,  he  will  endeavour 
to  afiri^ht  him  by  a  terrible  detail  of  those  inex- 
pressible miseries  his  soul  is  in  danger  of  su£Pering 
hereafler,  if  death  should  surprise  him  without  giv- 
ing him  time  to  repent  and  forsake  his  debaucheries. 
After  this  he  will  advise  him  to  fast  and  pray,  sleep 
little,  and  avoid  the  company  of  women  ;  and  pcr- 
liaps  to  wear  hair-cloth,  to  macerate  his  body  by 
rigorous  austerities,  and  keep  it  under  by  bloody 
discipline.  These  methods,  if  he  continues  long  to 
practise  them,  will  render  him  pallid  and  feeble,  and 
so  far  different  from  what  he  was,  that,  instead  of 
running  after  women,  and  placing  his  summum  bo- 
nurn  in  good  eating  and  drinking,  he  will  scarce 
bear  to  hear  a  female  mentioned,  and  nauseate  the 
very  thoughts  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment.  The 
moralist,  seeing  the  man  so  changed,  will  be  apt  to 
impute  the  whole  to  his  art,  and  suppose  the  habits 
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of  temperance  and  chaetity  come  from  I  know  not 
whence,  and  are  the  efiect  of  his  ratiocination.  The 
physician  knows  the  contrary,  and  is  fully  sensible 
they  proceed  from  the  languid  and  debilitated  state 
of  the  body :  for  if  this  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
vigour,  the  patient  will  soon  return  to  his  old  prac- 
tices of  excess  and  riot.  Daily  experience  must 
convince  us  of  this.  What  we  have  proved  of  lux- 
ury and  chastity,  will  in  the  same  manner  hold  good 
with  regard  to  all  other  vices  and  virtues  ;  because 
each  has  its  proper  temperament  of  body  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it.  Bleeding  then  and  blistering,  cup- 
ping and  purging  may  be  usefully  administered  in 
mental  as  well  as  corporal  disorders.  A  brisk  sali- 
vation may  cure  the  mind  and  body  both  of  a  vene- 
real taint ;  and  a  strong  emetic  may  have  a  more 
salutiferous  effect  than  barely  cleansing  the  stomach 
of  an  epicure. 

^*  I  could  add  many  more  instances,  but  have  al- 
ready said  enougli  to  evince  the  rationality  and 
practicability  of  my  scheme ;  and  being  determined 
not  to  lose  the  honour  of  my  inventions,  I  do  not 
care  to  discover  too  much,  lest  some  paltry  plagiary 
should,  with  some  little  variation,  obtrude  them 
upon  the  world  as  his  own.  I  have  with  great  labour 
and  thought  reduced  the  whole  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem, and  am  compiling  a  didactic  treatise  of  all  the 
vices  incident  to  human  nature,  and  their  different 
degrees,  with  the  symptoms  prognostic  and  dia- 
gnostic, the  curatory  indications,  and  a  proper  die- 
tetic regimen  to  be  observed  in  all  cases.  The 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  ten  volumes  folio :  and 
when  the  work  is  quite  ready  for  the  press,  I  may 
perhaps  venture  to  publish  proposals  more  at  large, 
with  a  specimen  annexed.  But  as  your  paper  is 
generally  well  received  by  good  company,  1  thought 
this  would  be  no  \mpro|^er  method  of  communicating 
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die  firat  hint  of  my  design,  that  I  may  judge  from 
what  the  intelligent  say  of  this,  how  they  will  relish 
the  large  work  of, 


"  SIR, 


"  Your  humble  servant, 

•*  ACADEMICUS." 


No.  169.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  25,  1756. 


The  following  letters  have  lain  by  me  some  time. 
The  writers  of  them  vi^ill,  1  hope,  excuse  me  for  the 
delay*  and  for  the  few  alterations  which  1  judged  it 
neceiMary  to  make  in  them. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


*'  SIR, 


**  In  a  late  paper  you  have  declared  absolutely 
against  total  nakedness  in  our  sex,  and  by  others 
vou  have  given  us  to  understand  that  we  are  very 
impolitic  in  our  late  near  approaches  to  it:  for  that 
while  we  are  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  imagination 
to  exercise  itself  upon,  or  for  curiosity  to  desire,  we 
are  certainly  losing  our  hold  upon  the  men.  But  I 
cannot  say,  that  since  1  have  undressed  myself  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  fashion,  1  have  fewer  ad- 
mirers than  when  I  appeared  like  a  modest  woman ; 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  1  have  had  but  one 
since,  that  has  not  plainly  discovered  a  thorough 
aversion  to  marriage ;  and  him  I  imprudently  lost, 
by  granting  to  his  importunity  the  full  display  of 
my  whole  person :  indeed  the  argument  he  used 
was  so  extremely  reasonable,  that  I  knew  not  how 
to  object  to  it ;  and  whilst  he  pleaded  with  the  ut« 
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most  tenderness,  that  what  he  requested  as  a  tribute 
to  love,  was  but  a  very  little  more  than  what  I  daily 
lavished  indiscriminately  on  every  eye,  I  had  not 
the  confidence  to  deny  hira. 

"  Now  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  as  I  think  it  not  impro- 
bable, by  the  advances  the  ladies  have  made  this 
winter  towards  complete  nakedness,  that  as  the 
summer  comes  on  they  will  incline  to  throw  off 
all  covering  whatsoever,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
set  before  them  the  untoward  effect  which  1  have 
experienced  from  leaving  nothing  to  discover.  I  can 
assure  them  as  an  important  truth,  that  if  they  have 
a  desire  to  retain  even  any  admirers,  they  must  stop 
where  they  are,  and  uncover  no  further ;  or  if  they 
aim  at  getting  husbands,  they  will  do  wisely  to  con- 
ceal, and  reserve  among  the  acquisitions  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  marriage,  a  great  deal  which  they 
now  show,  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  defeating 
their  own  schemes. 

**  Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  conclude  this  letter  with 
a  short  transcript  from  an  author,  who,  I  believe,  is 
not  unknown  to  you,  and  who  has  taken  some  pains 
to  instruct  the  ladies  in  this  particular  point. 

THE  maid,  who  modestly  conceals 
Her  beauties,  whilst  she  hides,  reveals. 
Give  but  a  glimpse,  and  Fancy  draws 
Whate'er  the  Grecian  Venus  was. 
From  Eve's  first  fig-leaf  to  brocade, 
All  dress  was  meant  for  Fancy's  aid. 
Which  evermore  delighted  dwells 
On  what  the  bashful  nymph  conceals. 
When  Celia  struts  in  man's  attire. 
She  shows  too  much  to  raise  desire ; 
But  from  the  hoop's  bewitching  round 
Her  very  shoe  has  power  to  wound. 


''  I  am, 


"  SIR, 


"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''  S.  B." 
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"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

^  In  this  free  and  communicative  age,  in  which . 
nness  of  almost  all  kinds  is  transacted  by  adver- 
ements^  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  wives  and 
Ich-asses^  stolen  horses  and  strayed  hearts,  pro- 
Bcuously  advertised  in  one  and  the  same  paper, 
is  a  curious,  and  frequently  an  entertaining  med- 
r :  but  amidst  all  the  remarkable  advertisements 
lave  lately  seen,  I  think  the  following  by  far  the 
Kt  curious ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  desire  it  may 
made  still  more  public  than  it  is  already,  by  ap- 
uriDg  in  the  World. 

*  WANTED, 

^  A  CURATE  at  Beccles  in  Suffolk.  Inquire  fur- 
r  of  Mr.  Strutt,  Cambridge  and  Yarmouth  car- 
ry who  inns  at  the  Crown,  the  corner  of  Jesus- 
e,  Cambridge. 

N.  B.  To  be  spoke  with  from  Friday  noon  to 
;urday  morning  nine  o'clock.' 
*  I  have  transcribed  this  from  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
E- Adam ;  verbatim  et  literatim^  and  must  confess 
K>k  upon  it  as  a  curiosity.  It  would  certainly  be 
ertaining  to  hear  the  conversation  between  Mr. 
utt,  Cambridge  and  Yarmouth  carrier^  and  the 
ate  who  offers  himself.  Questionless  Mr.  Strutt 

his  orders  to  inquire  into  the  young  candidate's 
ilifioations,  and  to  make  his  report  to  the  adver- 
Qg  rector,  before  he  agrees  upon  terms  with  him. 
twhat  principally  deserves  our  observation  is,  the 
priety  of  referring  us  to  a  person  who  traffics 
istantly  to  that  great  mart  of  young  divines, 
nbridge.  The  advertiser  might  there  expect 
nbers  to  flock  to  the  person  he  employed,  who, 
the  way,  might  have  been  somebody  more  like 
gentleman — no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Strutt,  I 
iw  him  not — than  a  Yarmouth  carrier.  It  is  plea- 
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sant  too  to  observe  the  N.  B.  at  the  end  of  the 
advertisement ;  it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  signi- 
ficance enough  to  intimidate  a  young  divine,  who 
might  possibly  have  been  so  bold  as  to  have  put 
himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  this  negotiator, 
if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  only  to  be  spoke 
with  at  stated  hours. 

'*  There  are  some  of  us  laymen,  you,  I  dare  say, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  among  the  rest,  who  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  have  some  respect  for  the 
clergy ;  it  does  not  therefore  give  us  any  pleasure  to 
see  them  thus  advertised  like  barbers'  journeymen. 

^'  But  why  did  not  the  advertiser  mention  ex- 
pressly the  qualifications  he  expected  in  his  curate? 
That  would  have  saved  much  trouble  and  alterca- 
tion between  the  prolocutor  and  the  young  divine. 
I  will  have  done,  however,  with  this  particular  ad- 
vertisement, and  leave  the  whole  to  your  animad- 
version ;  only  desiring  that  you  would  order  under 
your  own  hand,  that  from  henceforth  all  advertbe- 
ments  for  curates  should  be  worded  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

*  WANTED, 

*  A  CURATE  at  ***.  He  must  be  one  that  can  play 
at  back-gammon,  and  will  be  willing  to  receive 
five-and-twenty  pounds  a  year  for  doing  the  whole 
duty  of  a  parish,  while  his  rector  receives  two  hun- 
dred for  doing  none  of  it.  He  must  keep  what  com- 
pany, and  preach  what  doctrine  his  rector  pleases, 
&c,  &c.  &c.  Whoever  will  comply  with  these  rea- 
sonable terms  may  apply  to  ***,  innkeeper  at  •••| 
for  full  information.* 

"I  am,  SIR,  yours, 

*'  L.  L.'* 

**  MR.  VITZ-ADAM, 

It  it  with  pleasure  that  I  see  you  less  addicted 
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to  dreaming  than  most  of  your  predecessors ;  to  say 
the  truth,  I  have  seldom  found  you  inclined  to  nod ; 
though,  without  any  disparagement  to  you,  your 
betters  and  elders  have  sometimes  slept  in  a  much 
shorter  work.  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  HomeruSy 
was  what  I  told  ray  schoolmaster,  when  he  whipt 
me  for  sleeping  over  my  book. 

''  Life  has  been  often  called  a  dream  ;  nay,  we 
•re  told  of  some  old  Grecians,  who  used  to  be  al- 
waya  in  doubt  whether  they  were  asleep  or  awake. 
Inaeed  the  number  of  waking  dreamers  that  are 
daily  exhibiting  themselves  in  this  metropolis  is 
inconceivable;  even  the  pulpit  is  not  free  from 
Aem.  The  first  time  1  ever  heard  the  character  of 
•  dreamer  given  to  a  preacher,  was  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  A  reader  to  a  country  cure  took  a 
jftinted  sermon  of  an  eminent  divine  into  the  pulpit 
with  him  to  preach :  unfortunately  it  happened  to 
be  a  farewell  sermon.  The  young  gentleman  began 
with  acquainting  the  people  that  he  was  then  going 
to  leave  them.  As  they  had  never  received  the 
least  hint  of  this  before,  they  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised ;  but  when  he  concluded  with  telling  them 
that  he  had  been  exhorting  them  with  all  diligence 
fiir  sixteen  years,  when  he  had  hardly  been  with 
diem  as  many  weeks,  and  talked  of  his  high  dignity 
in  the  church,  some  of  the  congregation  said  he 
wai  road,  most  of  them  that  he  was  dreaming. 

**  I  could  wish  indeed  that  these  dreamers  in  the 
palpit  would  contrive  to  dream  their  own  dreams, 
or  that  they  would  take  care  not  to  convert  the 
serious  thoughts  of  others  into  something  more  ab- 
surd than  dreams,  for  want  of  reading  beforehand 
what  they  would  be  supposed  to  deliver  as  their  own 
compositions.  It  is  by  way  of  hint  to  such  dreamers 
that  I  have  told  this  story,  which  being  the  prin- 
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cipal  purpose  of  my  letter,  I  shall  add  no  more, 
than  that 

^*  I  am,  SIR,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  A.  S," 
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Past  mortem  noMUtari  vdunt,  cic. 

Taking  my  walk  of  observation  the  other  day,  as- 
is  often  my  custom,  I  was  led  by  the  course  of  my 
tour  into  one  of  our  famous  hospitals.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  building,  the  order  and  regularity  of 
the  household,  the  multitude  that  were  received, 
and  their  several  accommodations,  threw  me  natu* 
rally  into  a  very  pleasing  contemplation  on  the  ex- 
tensive charity  of  my  good  countrymen.  From 
one  of  these  endowed  habitations  I  was  carried  on 
to  another,  till  I  believe  1  made  myself  acquainted 
with  all  the  public  edifices  of  this  nature  that  this 
large  and  opulent  city  abounds  with.  Some  of 
them  I  found  of  royal  and  very  ample  foundation, 
others  raised  and  maintained  by  a  single  and  mu- 
nificent family,  others  by  a  joint  act  of  the  whole 
people  ;  all,  however,  noble  in  their  purposes,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  particular  uses  to  which 
they  were  distinctly  appropriated.  I  admired 
throughout  the  number  of  inhabitants  thus  per- 
fectly provided  for  in  every  stage  of  their  condi- 
tions, together  with  the  continual  increase  of  the 
fund  which  must  support  such  an  addition  of 
charges,  as  I  observed  by  the  augmentation  of 
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>artinenU|  and  decoratioDs  of  more  cost^  perhaps , 
lan  utility.  Charity,  thought  I,  works  in  secret ; 
id  these  matters  are  of  course  hidden  from  me. 
<ut  happening  to  turn  myself  on  one  side  of  the 
bamber,  I  discovered  two  or  three  long  tablets, 
ith  several  names  inscribed  in  laree  golden  cha- 
icters,  which  in  my  simplicity  I  took  for  the  votive 
istories  of  the  poor,  who  had  felt  the  efficacy  of 
slief  under  these  merciful  mansions :  but  upon  a 
earer  inspection  I  found  them  to  be  no  other  than 
a  enumeration  of  the  very  worthy  and  pious  per- 
on6  of  both  sexes,  who  annually  or  occasionally 
fforded  what  it  pleased  them  in  their  liberality  to 
estow. 

I  was  resolved,  since  chance  had  thrown  so  much 
afonnation  in  my  way,  to  peruse,  against  my  cus- 
oni»  the  accounts  of  other  families;  which  prac- 
ice,  however,  I  thought  the  less  impertinent,  as  I 
tould  perceive  no  other  end  in  their  being  placed 
bere.  Here  1  discovered  a  contribution  that  did 
looour  indeed  to  the  names  that  were  annexed  to 
ty  and  would  have  done  so  to  the  greatest.  The 
miDeDse  sums  notwithstanding  that  were  adjoined 
•  the  names  of  several  private  persons  larger  than 
[  could  have  suspected  to  be  within  their  power, 
■aiaed  my  curiosity  enough  to  make  a  further  in- 
miry  into  the  history  of  some  of  these  very  liberal 
loDors.  Two  of  them  I  accordingly  pitched  upon 
k0  be  the  subject  of  my  investigation,  as  they  stood 
qpon  the  list;  the  one,  a  maiden  lady  who  be- 
|iieathed  at  her  death  five  thousand  pounds  to  the 
poor  of  this  house ;  the  other,  an  old  gentleman, 
irho  had  settled,  after  his  decease,  his  whole  estate 
upon  them  for  ever. 

The  good  lady's  story  cannot  be  better  known 
than  by  a  letter  which  I  received  in  the  course  of 
my  inquiry,  from  her  nephew,  who  with  three  sis-. 
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ters  had  retired  in  sorrow  at  their  aunt's  death  to 
a  country  village,  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  king- 
dom: it  is  written  with  such  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  is  so  much  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  writer,  that  I  own  myself  much  captivated 
with  my  rural  correspondent.     The  letter  is  this  : 

"  SIR, 

'*  It  is  neither  our  inclination,  nor  I  am  sure  our 
interest,  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you,  who  have 
taken  so  much  generous  pains  in  our  service.    Your 
ofiers  are  received  by  us  all  most  thankfully  ;  but 
you  are  misinformed  as  to  the  hundred  pounds : 
for  my  late  aunt  has  left  every  shilling  to  the  hos* 
pital,  after  her  funeral  expenses  were  discharged, 
which  amounted  to  a  good  deal,  as  she  was  whim- 
sical in  many  articles  that  related  to  her  burial. 
How  she  passed  us  by  in  this  manner,  is  still  a 
matter  of  wonder  and  perplexity  to  us,  as  she  con- 
tinued to  the  very  day  of  her  death  to  declare  that 
she  had  nobody  to  look  upon,  this  side  of  heaven, 
but  her  dear  nephew  and  nieces.     She  was  ac- 
counted always  a  vain  woman  ;  but  we  thought  her 
very  religious,  especially  as  she  began  to  decline. 
For  some  months  before  she  died,  she  never  missed 
morning  or  evening  service  throughout  the  week, 
besides  her  private  devotion  in  her  own  house,  at 
which  none  of  the  family  were  suffered  to  be  pre- 
sent.    The  minister  and  she  would  sometimes  stay 
two  or  three  hours  together.     She  used  often  to 
discourse  upon  charity,  and   said  she  loved  the 
poor  ;  though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her 
bestow  any  alms  whilst  I  lived  with  her,  which  sur- 
prised us  the  more  that  she  should  leave  all  to  them 
at  her  death.     She  has  given  them  her  picture  too, 
with  orders  that  it  should  be  hung  over  the  great 
door  of  the  chapel.     Remember,  Sir,  it  is  by  your 
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vn  desire  I  collect  these  trifling  particulars,  that 
»ncem  ourselves  only,  and  the  memory  of  so  fan- 
Btical  and  unjust  a  woman  ;  for  such  I  must  call 
tr,  notwithstanding  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly 
id  contentedly  resigned  to  my  lot. 

"  I  am/*  Sec. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  learn  any 
ing  relating  to  the  old  gentleman  who  is  men- 
med  to  have  disposed  of  his  whole  estate  in  this 
inner.     Those  of  his  blood  and  nearest  kindred 
d   betaken  themselves  to  the  lowest  supports 
lich  employment  affords  to  the  miserable,  and 
ire  either  dispersed  in  the  navy,  or  in  such  sta- 
inSj  that  all  inquiries  of  this  sort  were  fruitless. 
le  very  name  was  obliterated  every  where,  except 
lere  it  pointed  out  the  disposal  of  a  very  consi- 
rable  fortune.    All  I  could  gather  of  him  was. 
It  he  had  increased  a  very  good  paternal  inherl- 
ice  by  every  art  of  thriving  in  trade,  that  is  safely 
icticable ;  that  he  was  always  called  in  the  city, 
hard  money-getting  man  ;  and  that  he  had  left 
i  brothers,  sisters,  and  grand-children  to  make 
sir  way  without  the  least  provision  or  assistance. 
lere  was  a  statue  erecting  for  him,  1  found,  by 
own  orders,  in  the  hospital. 
rhus  ended  my  pursuit,  which  I  quitted  with  as 
ch  eagerness  as  it  was  undertaken.    I  was  dis- 
used over  and  over  with  myself  at  my  search, 
1  wished  for  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  is 
rays  the  portion  of  a  happy  ignorance.     The 
sam,  as  I  viewed  it,  was  clear ;  and  it  is  certain 
rent  out  of  my  way  to  look  at  the  fountain.  The 
lerosity  I  at  first  contemplated  with  rapture,  was 
w  exchanged  for  the  disgust  I  felt  at  pride  and 
jstice.     Were  strokes  indeed  of  this  nature  not 
severe  in  their  effect,  there  is  something  so  ridi- 
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culous  in  these  ostentatious  charities,  and  such  an 
absurdity  in  appropriations  of  this  sort,  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  described,  that  I  confesi  I 
could  indulge  a  less  serious  reflection  at  the  ex- 
amination of  them. 

The  two  originals  above,  have  many  counterparti 
in  this  nation ;  persons  who  are  frequently  soverj 
charitable  as  to  reduce  their  whole  families  to  beg- 
gary. The  raising  a  church,  or  endowing  an  boi* 
pital,  are  the  two  main  objects  of  an  elderly  sioner*! 
piety  ;  and  no  matter  by  what  means,  so  that  the 
end  be  but  accomplished.  This  is  such  a  coinpeo- 
dious  way  of  discharging  all  the  duties  of  liie  tt 
once,  and  at  the  expense  only  of  what  there  is  no 
possibility  of  retaining  any  longer,  that  no  wooder 
these  sponges  of  charity  are  in  so  much  useat  fone 
certain  periods,  and  at  such  alone. 

I  would  not  dwell  upon  errors  which  I  thoii|^ 
incorrigible,  or  endeavour  to  discover  causes  with* 
out  hopes  of  amending  the  effects  ;  but  I  amreiUy 
of  opinion  that  the  grievances  here  set  forth  ove 
their  birth  chiefly  to  a  few  mistakes,  which  my  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  charity  inclines  me  very  much 
to  rectify,  for  the  service  especially  of  these  pioai 
and  liberal  benefactors ;  for  such  I  make  no  qucf- 
tion,  many  of  them,  are,  only,  as  I  have  said  before, 
they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  lie  under  some  mil- 
takes.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  shall  venture 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  posthumous  charity.  There  may  be  eqaitj, 
and  there  may  be  propriety,  in  a  last  designatioo  of 
earthly  goods,  but  real  or  intrinsic  generosity  or 
benevolence  there  can  be  none. 

—  Quo  more  jyyris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospet. 

HOR.  XPIST.  L  7. 14. 

It  is  a  modern  supposition,  nourished  by  hop* 
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id  weakness,  that  leads  people  to  reckon  upon  an 
It,  that  does  not  take  place  whilst  they  are  alive. 
do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  the  apostles,  the 
eachers  and  examples  of  every  social  obligation, 
rer  enforced  the  duty  of  testamentary  acts  of  good- 
S88 ;  nor  did  David  set  apart  a  charge  upon  the 
ivenue  bis  son  was  to  enjoy  alter  him,  towards 
lilding  a  temple,  which  he  found  was  not  to  be 
le  glory  of  his  own  reign. 
Another  error  which  I  hope  to  set  right,  arises 
om  the  general  idea  of  poverty,  which  seems  not 
>  be  very  well  settled.  The  poor  under  your  eye, 
id  the  poor  unborn,  stand  in  a  very  different  rela- 
OD  of  indigence  together.  Thus  a  crippled  penny- 
88  sister,  or  an  infirm  cousin,  are  thought  by  no 
cans  equal  objects  of  bounty  with  the  future  off- 
ning  of  a  future  beggar.  All  that  I  have  to  say  to 
persuasion  of  this  sort  is,  that  I  will  affirm,  a  re- 
lion  or  dependent  left  to  starve,  is  in  every  article 
^true  a  beggar  as  any  between  St.  PauFs  and  St. 
eter's.  Upon  the  whole,  since  money  has  no  cur- 
iiicy  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  no  real 
due  but  in  its  application  on  this,  I  could  wish  the 
Bt  disposition  of  it  were  a  little  better  considered. 
.  18  but  reasonable  surely,  to  expect  that  those  who 
y  DO  good  with  it  whilst  they  live,  should  do  less 
ischief  with  it  when  they  die. 
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'qbre  is  no  privilege  of  which  an  Englishman  is 
y  jealous,  nor  for  which  he  so  highly  values  the 
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constitution  of  his  country,  as  the  liberty  that  isal- 
lowed  him,  not  only  of  thinking  as  he  pleases,  bat 
of  generously  communicating  his  thoughts  to  the 
public.  This  glorious  charter,  limited  as  it  is,iiid 
ought  to  be,  by  wholesome  laws,  has  infinite  advan- 
tages derived  from  it ;  particularly  as  it  tendf  to 
cultivate  the  liberal  arts,  and  helps  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  of  science.  But  whether  it  is  alfrayi 
for  the  improvement  of  our  taste,  any  more  than  of 
our  morals,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  realize 
our  sentiments,  especially  where  the  object  fallf 
immediately  under  the  public  eye^  is  a  question  that 
may  perhaps  admit  of  a  debate. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  an  ingenious  gentlemaoi 
for  the  greater  embellishment  of  his  private  libraij) 
should  think  proper  to  erect  the  head,  or  even  the 
entire  figure,  of  a  shaking  Mandarine,  between  the 
busts  of  Tully  and  Demosthenes,  or  to  exalt  the 
divinities  of  Pekin  to  the  same  degree  of  honoar  in 
his  gallery  that  he  has  already  paid  to  the  Grecian 
Venus  and  Apollo,  it  would  be  an  infringement 
upon  British  liberty  to  check  his  devotion.  Butif 
the  same  innovating  taste  should  intrude  upon  the 
muses'  shrine  in  our  publig  seats  of  learning  I  should 
wish  for  some  authority  to  stop  so  sacrilegious  an 
attempt. 

The  same  care  should  extend  even  to  our  amuse- 
ments :  I  do  not  mean  to  debar  any  of  them  from 
their  right  of  appearing  as  often  as  their  patrons 
please  to  call  for  them ;  I  would  only  assign  them 
the  proper  limits  of  time  and  place,  and  prevent 
their  bringing  any  confusion  upon  themselves  and 
others.  It  is  certainly  very  just,  that  Harlequin 
should  flourish  with  his  dagger  of  lath,  and  invert 
the  order  of  nature,  whenever  he  finds  it  necessary; 
but  though  I  am  delighted  with  the  ingenuity  of  my 
parti- coloured  friend,  it  would  grieve  me  to  sec  him 
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9  far  mistake  his  talents,  as  to  introduce  himself 
eiy  familiarly  into  the  company  of  Shakspeare  and 
onsen* 

To  carry  this  observation  a  little  higher,  I  think 
ny  one  of  odr  public  entertainments,  that  .more 
lOGuliarly  belongs  to  the  refined  part  of  the  world, 
hould  be  preserved  from  any  alloying  mixture  that 
lay  sink  and  debase  its  value,  or  make  us  look 
pon  its  standard  below  the  original  worth  that  it 
iretends  to  claim.  It  is  upon  this  account,  that  I 
flDDOt  enough  lament  the  present  state  of  our  Ita- 
ian  opera,  which  seems  to  be  continually  declining, 
rithout  any  friendly  hand  to  interpose,  which  might 
ettore  it  to  its  native  purity,  or  preserve  it  from 
oCal  decay.  But  before  this  kind  reformer  can  be 
net  with,  or  if  any  such  should  appear,  before  his 
odeavours  could  hope  for  any  success,  it  will  be 
»roper  to  examine  our  own  taste,  to  find  whether 
t  will  stand  the  trial,  and  whether  we  should  not 
hiok  his  care  very  impertinent  and  ill  applied. 

At  present  our  attention  seems  to  be  so  entirely 
ized  upon  air,  that  we  think  nothing  enhances  the 
alue  of  an  opera  so  much,  as  allowing  the  per- 
bnners  to  introduce  their  own  favourite  songs  at 
»leasure  ;  and  this  elegant  assortment,  selected 
irom  dramas  of  opposite  subjects,  written  by  poets 
if  irreconcileable  geniuses,  and  set  to  music  by 
iomposers  of  contrary  feelings,  is  served  up,  to  our 
nexpressible  satisfaction,  and  eagerly  devoured 
nider  the  modish  title  of  a  Pistacchio. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  serious  dis- 
[oisition  of  this  entertainment,  after  what  I  have 
aid  of  it  in  a  former  paper,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
ibserve,  that  the  Italian  opera  carries  much  more 
neaning  in  it  than  one  part  of  its  audience  is  pos- 
ibly  aware  of,  and  many  of  the  other  part  are 
rilling  to  allow :  but  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
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choose  Metastasio  for  the  poet,  upon  whose  single 
merit  this  species  of  drama  must  stand  or  fall. 

And  here,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  partiality 
which  directs  us  to  give  the  palm  to  our  own  comi- 
trymen,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  foreigner 
has  at  least  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  any  English  trt- 
gedian  of  this  century ;  and  if,  like  them  too,  hehai 
not  the  advantage  of  striking  out  much  that  isnev. 
he  has  the  happiness  of  throwing  an  air  of  novel^ 
upon  the  sentiments  which  he  adopts,  by  the  agree- 
able dress  he  gives  them,  and  the  advantageous  point 
of  view  in  which  they  are  placed.  • 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  bounds  of  this  paper 
to  dwell  upon  every  peculiar  excellency ;  bat  it  ii 
no  more  than  justice  to  enter  into  a  fair  examina- 
tion, and,  without  any  invidious  comparison,  to  in- 
quire whether  his  thoughts  are  not  as  pure  and  ai 
classical,  his  language  as  expressive  and  poetical, 
liis  characters  as  distinctly  marked,  as  strongly  aap- 
ported,  and  as  judiciously  finished,  his  conduct  of 
the  drama  as  well  carried  on,  and  leading  as  clearly 
to  the  grand  catastrophe,  as  those  among  themort 
admired  of  our  modern  writers.  In  the  last  cir? 
cumstance  he  has  a  difficulty  in  his  way,  which  the 
ablest  hand  would  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  to  re- 
move :  as  the  nature  of  this  work  requires  eveiy 
thing  to  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  it  can- 
not but  be  observed  with  how  masterly  a  step  be 
deviates  from  the  true  to  the  feigned  event,  without 
confusion,  or  swerving  from  the  intention  of  hii 
original  plan. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  Metastasioi 
pretensions  by  the  common  rules  of  criticism;  there 
is  much  more  required  of  him  than  of  the  ordinary 
tragic  poet ;  not  only  as  he  is  confined  to  the  mea- 
fiure  of  three  acts,  but  even  these  must  be  concisely 
managed,  to  avoid  the  drowsiness  of  a  weary  reci- 
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tive.  His  dialogue,  therefore,  and  even  bis  nar- 
dcfBLf  18  short  as  it  is  clear ;  a  significant  expres- 
RDy  sometimes  a  single  word,  conveys  a  whole  sen* 
nenty  and  that  without  leaving  room  for  doubt,  or 
rowing  the  least  obscurity.  His  soliloquies,  where 
a  composer  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
companied  recitative,  perhaps  the  most  noble  part 
an  opera,  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  finest 
ucbea  of  poetry,  but  abound  in  all  that  variety  and 
msition  of  passions  which  naturally  work  in  the 
iman  mind,  when  it  is  wrought  up  to  the  height  of 
distress.  His  songs  and  choruses,  where  dll  the 
iwer  of  music  ought  to  combine,  are  made  up  of 
ntiment;  these,  indeed,  are  so  finely  imagined,  and 
lisbed  with  so  happy  an  elegance,  that  perhaps 
07  would  not  suffer  even  by  appearing  among  the 
cient  Lyric  writers. 

If  this  be  true  of  our  poet,  and  surely  it  is  but 
itice  to  allow  him  this,  let  us  bring  him  upon  the 
ige,  attended  as  he  ought.  And  here  it  is  not 
ough,  that  the  composer  be  thoroughly  skilled  in 
\  the  art  of  music,  and  feel  the  whole  force  of  it» 
tt  he  must  partake  of  the  poet's  spirit,  catch  the 
ine  through  every  scene,  and  be  so  far  wrapt  in 
e  genius  of  his  author,  as  to  preserve  the  same 
St  of  sentiment  through  the  whole  work.  This 
lead  is  so  necessary  an  attention  to  his  character, 
at  a  single  composer,  though  but  of  the  second 
iMj  who  shall  follow  him  with  affection,  and  enter 
to  a  social  feeling  with  him  as  far  as  he  is  capable, 
n  do  him  more  justice  than  a  suite  of  the  ablest 
Mters  at  his  heels^  who  perform  their  alternate 
rrices,  and  consider  his  ideas  separately,  with- 
it  having  regard  to  the  union  and  harmony  of  the 
lole. 

But  let  the  poet  and  his  attendant  harmonist  be 
er  so  happily  united,  there  is  still  a  reasonings 
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but  perhaps  not  the  most  feeling,  patt  of  mankhid, 
who  will  by  no  means  allow  the  opera  any  dramatie 
merit,  and  consequently  deprive  it  at  once  of  its 
distinguishing  worth.     Their  judgement,  itseeoNt 
is  irreparably  hurt,  in  finding  heroes  conqiieriii|p» 
rivals  contending,  lovers  despairing,  to  the  wovai 
of  music ;   and  they  cannot  reconcile  it  to  dieir 
senses,  that  people  who  seem  discoursing  upon  verj 
interesting  subjects,  should  be  obliged  to  do  it  by 
time  and  measure.     The  learned  among  these  wil 
probably  meet  with  an  apology,  from  somethiiiff 
similar  upon  the  Grecian  stage,  and  the  otliers  wiH 
do  well  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  literal  cri* 
tics  in  music,  as  grammarians  are  in  learning  ;pe^ 
haps  they  cannot  separate  from  harmony  the  idei 
of  fiddle-strings  and  pipes,  any  more  than  these  cm 
from  language,  the  invariable  chime  of  adverb,  gob* 
junction,  and  preposition;  whereas  the  music  wesre 
speaking  of,  is  the  voice  of  nature,  in  her  variooi 
accents  of  joy,  grief,  rage,  lamentation,  pity  or  d& 
spair.  The  notes,  indeed,  are  divested  of  their  wiU- 
ness,have  their  temperaments,  cadences,  and  limits; 
but  they  seem  to  be  no  other  than  the  laws  which 
nature  has  set  them,  and  their  bounds  are  too  nicely 
concealed  to  have  the  appearance  of  borrowing  any 
thing  from  art. 

A  distinguishing  ear,  or  rather  a  feeling  heart, 
that  yields  to  the  impression  which  a  noble  accom- 
paniment carries  with  it,  will  be  so  far  from  calling 
o£Phis  attention  from  the  principal  part,  or  consider- 
ing the  additional  harmony  as  the  effect  of  mecbaoic 
art,  that  it  will  more  intimately  strike  him  as  a  syo* 
pathetic  sense,  which  arises  in  the  mind  itself,  ao- 
connected  and  independent  of  any  assistance  fi'oiB 
without.  Even  those  whose  ideas  are  less  abstracted! 
but  who  have  souls  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
harmony,  when  they  hear  from  the  orchestral  the 
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nimating  strains,  or  dying  falls,  as  Shakspcare  ex- 
resses  it,  will,  without  any  critical  reflections,  con- 
ider  them  as  having  the  same  effect  upon  the  ear, 
i  a  well-painted  scene  upon  the  eye,  where  that 
mn  would  surely  wrong  his  imagination  much, 
HhOj  instead  of  indulging  it  in  the  supposed  reality 
f  rocks,  woods,  and  rivers,  should  (^heck  his  feeling 
t  once,  and  consider  every  thing  before  him  merely 
s  canvas  and  colours. 

If  these  observations  are  at  all  founded  upon 
rath,  an  opera,  well  conducted,  must  be  one  of  the 
loblest  representations  that  lies  within  the  reach  of 
dinilc  art,  and  consequently  there  cannot  be  too 
aach  care  and  attention  employed  to  produce  it 
rith  every  advantage.  How  this  will  best  be  ef- 
ectedy  may  perhaps  be  worth  the  inquiry ;  but  it 
m  only  be  so  upon  a  supposition  that  the  thing 
kielf  has  really  a  great  share  of  that  merit  which 
t  pretends  to  assume.  There  cannot,  indeed,  be  a 
trODger  ridicule  than  to  give  an  air  of  importance  to 
iDiuements,  if  they  are  in  themselves  contemptible, 
nd  Toid  of  real  taste ;  but  if  they  are  the  object 
tnd  care  of  the  judicious  and  polite,  and  really  de- 
ierve  that  distinction,  the  conduct  of  them  is  cer- 
■inly  of  consequence,  as  that  alone  will  determine 
he  public  approbation,  and  by  that  only  their  pa- 
rons  can  preside  over  them  with  dignity. 
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"  TO  MR.  FIT^-ADAM. 
**  SIR, 

'  The  impatience  of  the  public  to  be  further  in« 
itructcd  in  the  Royal  Game  of  Happiness,  has  nq 
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^oubt  been  very  great,  since  your  publication  of  my 
letter  on  that  subject,  the  eleventh  of  last  month : 
for  where  the  stake  is  so  considerable,  the  denreof 
playing  the  game  to  the  best  advantage  must  needi 
be  excessive;  and  where  the  cards  are  so  num^ooi) 
though  the  generality  of  players  think  them  too  ft«i 
the  address  required  must  be  almost  infinite. 

**  Had  it  not  been  for  this  truly  entertaininf 
game,  Adam  and  Eve,  with  all  their  innocence,  Im 
passed  their  hours  but  dully,  even  in  paradise.  Be- 
fore the  Fall,  they  played  the  game  in  its  oririnii 
purity,  and  with  the  utmost  skill;  afterwards  indeed 
they  were  guilty  of  many  revokes  and  overeiglitB, 
as  were  their  immediate  descendants,  though  they 
consumed  an  immense  quantity  of  packs  of  caidii 
Methuselah  spent  more  time  at  the  game  than  any 
man,  but  with  what  success  is  not  absolutely  ce^ 
tain.  Tradition,  with  tolerable  exactness,  haaded 
down  the  rules  of  play  from  father  to  «od,  to  the 
death  of  Solomon,  who,  in  his  younger  yean,  wai 
a  great  lover  of  this  game  :  it  afterwards  became 
various  and  uncertain  by  the  novelties  and  innova- 
tions that  were  every  where  Introduced  into  k.  In 
France,  one  method  of  play  has  obtained ;  in  England 
another;  in  Japan  it  is  played  very  different  from 
from  what  it  is  in  Peru. 

^'  From  tlie  corruption  of  this  Royal  Game  of 
Happiness  are  derived  all  our  modern  games ;  and 
so  fond  are  we  of  these  inventions,  that  the  true  old 
game  is  almost  imperceptibly  forgotten.  Happj  is 
it,  therefore,  for  the  world  and  me,  that  neither  tbe 
splendid  honours  of  the  bar,  the  reverend  dignities 
of  the  church,  the  profound  researches  of  physic, 
nor  the  aerial  castle  of  politics,  have  diverted  mj 
attention  from  the  more  honourable  and  useful  in- 
vestigation of  the  long  lost  rules  of  this  royal  game 
fif  happiness. 
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When  I  considered,  that  every  science  has  its 
lystery,  that  chymistry  has  its  philosopher's  stone, 
iometry  its  quadrature  of  the  circle,  astronomy  its 
figttude,  mechanics  its  perpetual  motion,  and  na- 
irml  philosophy  its  gravitation,  it  soon  occurred  to 
e  that  social  life  must  likewise  have  its  occult 
ystery^  which,  like  a  key- stone  in  architecture, 
istains  and  supports  the  whole  edifice.    When  I 
Hindered  the  various  and  general  principles  of 
limated  life,  I  plainly  perceived  that  play  was  the 
leat  pervading  power,  from  the  leviathan  that 
iprteth  in  the  waters,  to  the  microscopic  insect 
At  wantons  invisibly  in  the  air.  When  I  considered 
At  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe  might  only 
i  a  great  game,  played  at  by  superior  existences, 
was  led  to  think  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  most 
verential  ideas  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  life  was 
itfaiDg  else  than  play.    And  when  I  likewise  con- 
lered  that  the  passion  for  gaming  was  universally 
-edominant  in  mankind,  that  it  was  the  natural 
medy  for  all  cares,  and  the  only  amusement  of 
e  irksome  hours,  I  readily  discovered  that  life  was 
deed  nothing  more  than  a  certain  term  allotted  to 
aj  at  the  Royal  Game  of  Happiness. 
**  As  the  great  secret  of  this  game  depends  prin* 
pally  upon  the  playing  well  the  court- cards,  as 
cm  as  I  shall  have  procured  a  patent  for  the  sole 
d  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching,  which  I  make 
»  doubt  of  obtaining,  by  the  favour  of  some  great 
eii»  my  particular  friends,  who  have  more  than 
ice  piuled  off  their  hats  to  me ;  and  one  in  parti* 
jar,  who  was  so  graciously  condescending  as  to 
k  me  one  day,  what  o'clock  it  was,  I  shall  then 
ke  care  to  appoint  under- teachers  in  every  parish, 
instruct  the  good  people  in  the  country  in  the 
St  and  properest  manner  of  playing  the  seventh 
rdiy  which|  when  they  are  thorough  masters  of^ 
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they  will  «oon  become  perfect  in  playing  the  other 
cards. 

<<  Having,  in  my  former  letter^  touched  upon  the 
general  properties  of  the  game,  in  compliance  with 
my  promise,  I  here  subjoin  the  most  necessary  niki 
and  directions  for  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  royal  game. 

'  RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS   FOR  PLAYING  AT  THI 
ROYAL  GAME  OF  HAPPINESS. 

'  When  you  begin  a  new  game,  recall  to  your 
memory  the  manner  m  which  you  played  the  fore- 
going one,  that  you  may  avoia  a  repetition  of  the 
same  mistakes. 

*  When  you  have  well  considered  the  card  yoi 
are  about  to  play,  play  it  with  steadiness  and  con* 
posure  ;  and  be  sure  not  to  betray  any  suspiciooof 
your  own  ignorance. 

'  When  you  shuffle  or  cut,  do  it  above-board,  t« 
prevent  any  suspicion  of  deceit. 

*  If  you  nave  won  a  large  share  of  the  stake,  by 
playing  a  particular  card  well,  be  cautious  of  ven- 
turing it  all  on  any  single  car4  ia  the  same  deal) 
unless  you  play  a  forced  game. 

'  Whether  you  play  a  small  or  a  great  same, 
exert  your  best  skill ;  and  take  care  not  to  aisco- 
ver  the  badness  of  your  hand  by  peevishness  or 
fretting. 

*  Observe  the  play  of  others,  and  draw  come- 
quences  from  it  for  the  Improvement  of  your  own 
game* 

*  If  you  play  at  court,  remember  to  hold  opyov 
hand,  and  attend  to  the  finesses  of  the  place.  V 
you  play  your  cards  well  there,  you  may  conclude 
yourself  a  tolerable  master  of  the  game. 

'  When  you  are  in  the  country,  play  frequently 
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Ithyour  neighbours  and  tenants ;  they  generally 
ay  oetter  than  finer  folks,  and  will  greatly  im- 
rove  you  in  the  plain  rules  of  the  game. 
'  Avoid  the  general  error  of  this  game,  of  fancy- 

S^  that  every  body  plays  better  at  it  than  your- 

'  If  you  agree  with  a  lady  to  go  halves  with  her, 
le  agreement  once  made,  you  are  not  at  liberty 
kerwards  to  find  fault  with  her  game. 

*  Whoever  drops  a  card,  loses  it ;  and  one  card 
•t.is  of  very  bad  consequence  in  the  game. 

*  When  a  card  is  once  played^  it  can  never  be 
scalled. 

'  Seldom  play  from  your  own  hand ;  you  win 
lost  by  playing  into  the  hands  of  other  people. 

*  Teach  your  children  to  play  the  game  early, 
id  be  sure  to  put  money  in  their  card  purses  :  for 

they  wait  for  it  till  your  death,  it  may  be  too  late 
» learn  the  game. 

'  Good  humour  is  a  more  necessary  requisite  at 
lis  game  than  good  sense ;  but  where  both  are 
»uied,  success  is  almost  certain. 

'  The  greatest  proficients  in  all  other  games  are 
le  most  ignorant  at  this :  the  best  players  are  those 
lat  practice  most  in  their  own  families. 

*  iLings  and  princes  are  generally  strangers  to  the 
111169  And  their  ministers  want  time  to  learn  it. 

*  Great  dignitaries  in  the  church,  and  most  bene- 
ced  clergymen,  are  too  indolent  to  play  at  it  in  pub- 
c ;  and  their  curates  are  forced  to  be  lookers-on, 
Ar  want  of  a  sufiicient  allowance  to  pay  for  their 
ards* 

•*  Poets  and  authors  have  sometimes  struck  a  bold 
Iroke  in  the  game ;  but  of  all  men  living  they  are 
le  most  liable  to  mistakes ;  and  it  is  generally  ob- 
nrrable  that  the  whole  table  is  against  them. 
_'Mostnew«raarried  couples  are  successful  at  first 
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setting  out ;  but  before  the  whole  pack  is  played, 
they  commonly  lose  all  attention  to  the  same. 

Mt  is  remarkable  that  young  people  play  better 
than  old ;  for  avarice  is  the  bane  of  the  game.' 

^'  I  should  be  tempted,  Mr.  Fltz-Adam,  to  cen- 
tinue  these  my  rules  and  observations,  if  I  did  not 
find  myself  running  into  length ;  and  as  it  is  ny 
intention  to  publish  very  shortly  a  volume  upon  tin 
subject,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more  at  this  tiooe^ 
than  to  assure  you  that  I  am, 


"  SIR 


*'  Your  most  faithful 
*^  humble  servant, 
"  I.  T. 
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It  was  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  upoo 
liis  death-bed,  to  his  son,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
some  enormous  offences  which  he  wished  to  keep 
concealed,  that  he  should  take  care  how  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  parliament;  for 
that  an  opposition  would  be  like  doomsday  to  him, 
when  all  his  sins  would  be  remembered  and  brought 
to  light.  This  is  generally  the  case  at  electioDs; 
the  most  secret  actions  of  the  candidates  themselvet 
are  not  only  revealed,  but  the  ashes  of  their  ances- 
tors are  ransacked  in  the  grave,  to  supply  matter 
for  scandal  and  defamation. 

Common  as  this  observation  may  be,  it  will  en« 
able  us  to  account  for  all  the  malice  and  uncharita- 
bieness  which  we  meet  with  in  the  world.    We  are 
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[-candidates  for  wealth,  honour,  or  fame,  and  can- 
it  bear  that  another  should  succeed  in  what  our- 
Ives  have  failed. 

But  why  the  spirit  of  defamation  should  be  so 
squently  exerted  against  the  dead,  is  a  matter 
mewhat  puzzling.  Death,  by  putting  an  end  to 
rakhipy  fibould,  one  would  think,  put  an  end  to  all 
e  animosities  which  arose  from  that  rivalship ;  and 
e  grave  that  buries  the  man,  should  bury  also  his 
ilings.     But,  according  to  Shakspeare, 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

It  is  indeed  very  hard,  that  death,  which  pays  all 
her  debts,  should  be  able  to  make  no  composition 
Ih  envy :  yet  so  it  is ;  and,  excepting  a  late  me- 
9rable  instance,  where  the  virtues  of  a  great  and 
od  man  were  too  glaring  in  his  life  to  be  forgotten 
his  death,  I  have  scarcely  known  it  to  be  other- 
se.  The  ladies  indeed,  whom  I  am  always  am- 
tious  of  honouring,  have  too  much  gentleness  and 
od  humour  to  defame  the  dead,  especially  their 
■d  husbands.  *  After  burying  the  very  worst  in 
»  world,  it  is  usual  with  them  on  a  second  marriage 
th  the  best,  to  put  them  daily  in  mind  of  the 
mplying  dispositions  and  other  virtues  of  their 
or  dear  first  husband. 

Happy  is  it  that  the  works  of  men  of  wit,  learn- 
f,  and  genius,  have  justice  done  them  after  their 
tths ;  though  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  merit  we 
vibe  to  them  then  has  its  foundation  in  ill-nature ; 
by  admiring  the  productions  of  the  dead,  we  are 
lUed,  by  the  comparison,  to  condemn  those  of 
i  living.  We  read  the  works  of  the  former  with 
lesire  to  find  out  beauties,  and  of  the  latter  to 
cover  faults.  Our  acquaintance  with  an  author 
mother  circumstance  against  him :  we  are  too 
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apt  to  connect  the  foibles  of  his  life  with  what  h^ 
writes  ;  and  if  he  has  unfortunately  wanted  talentg 
to  shine  in  conversation,  we  are  generally  blind  to 
the  wit  of  his  writings.  The  reasoning  of  an  atheist 
in  proof  of  a  first  cause,  or  of  a  libertine  for  mo- 
rality, is  sure  to  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  know 
them  ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  man's  writings  can  be 
separated  from  his  life,  that  they  will  be  read  with 
candour  and  impartiality.  It  may  be  observed  fur- 
ther, that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  party  is  apt 
to  influence  every  thing,  a  man  that  professes  him- 
self opei^ly  on  one  side  of  the  question,  will  never 
be  allowed  the  least  degree  of  merit  by  those  on  the 
other.  Of  this  the  immortal  Milton  is  a  witness, 
whose  attachments  to  Cromwell  had  thrown  such  a 
cloud  over  his  abilities  at  the  Restoration,  that  the 
copy  of  the  noblest  poem  in  the  world  was  not  only 
sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  but  many  years  elapsed  be» 
fore  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  work  worth  reading. 
Even  Addison  whose  Spectators  and  other  essays 
are  deservedly  the  admiration  of  all  who  read  them, 
and  by  comparison  with  which  it  is  a  kind  of  fa- 
shion to  condemn  all  other  writings  of  the  same 
kind,  gives  us  to  understand  in  his  Spectator,  No. 
542,  and  elsewhere  in  that  work,  that  he  met  with 
as  many  cavillers  as  any  of  his  successors. 

I  have  been  led  by  these  reflections  seriously  to 
consider  what  method  an  author  ought  to  take,  to 
secure  to  his  writings  the  approbation  of  the  pub- 
lic while  he  is  still  alive.  It  was  the  saying  of  Doc- 
tor RadclifF  to  a  young  physician,  who  asked  him 
what  he  should  do  to  get  practice,  "  Turn  atheist, 
and  make  yourself  talked  of."  But  though  many  a 
young  physician  may  have  availed  himself  of  this 
advice,  there  are  other  practices  that  may  succeed 
better  with  an  author.  Personal  slander  has  always 
been  esteemed  a  very  excellent  method,  and  so  in- 
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leed  has  wantonness ;  but  where  both  arc  happily 
»Iended  in  the  same  work,  as  one  sometimes  sees 
hem  in  rery  modern  performances,  they  seldom 
ail  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public.  I  have 
mown  nastiness  attended  with  very  happy  effects, 
nasmuch  as  it  frequently  supplies  the  want  of  wit, 
uid  is  sure  of  exciting  the  laugh  in  the  genteelest 
M>mpanies.  That  the  ladies  are  not  displeased  at 
ty  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for ;  nastiness  is  a  stran- 
jper  to  them,  and  therefore  entitled  to  their  respect. 

But  if  an  author  unfortunately  wants  talents  for 
this  kind  of  writing,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him 
that  I  know  of,  but  to  die  as  fast  as  he  can,  that  his 
iroricfl  may  survive  him.  But  the  disadvantage  even 
in  this  case  is,  that  common  and  natural  deatlis  are 
bat  very  little  talked  of:  so  that  a  man  may  give 
Dp  the  ghost  to  no  manner  of  purpose :  it  is  there- 
fore most  earnestly  to  be  recommended  to  all  au- 
thors who  are  ambitious  of  sudden  and  lasting  fame, 
that  they  set  about  some  device  to  get  themselves 
haneed.  The  sessions-paper  is  more  universally 
read  than  any  other  of  the  papers,  and  the  deaths 
it  records  are  more  authentic  and  interesting.  A 
good  dying  speech  would  be  an  excellent  preface 
to  an  author's  works,  and  make  every  body  pur- 
chasers. An  advertisement  like  the  following  could 
Berer  fail  of  exciting  curiosity. 

**  This  day  are  published  the  poetical,  moral, 
and  entertaining  works  of  Thomas  Crambo,  Esq  ; 
now  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newsate,  for  a  rape 
and  murder." 

i  Under  these  circumstances,  indeed,  an  author 
nay  taste  of  fame  before  death,  and  take  his  leap 
from  the  cart,  with  this  comfortable  assurance,  that 
he  has  embraced  the  only  opportunity  in  his  power 
of  making  a'provision  for  his  family. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why  the  having  committed 
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a  rape  or  a  murder  should  raise  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  peruse  the  author's  works  ?  the  answer  is, 
that  people  who  do  spirited  things,  are  supposed  ta 
write  in  a  spirited  manner.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  are  so  fond  of  the  histories  of  warriors  and  great 
men,  who,  though  they  have  happened  to  escape 
the  gallows,  have  done  something  every  day  to  show 
that  they  deserved  it. 

It  is  indeed  as  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  la- 
mented, that  while  every  author  knows  how  essen- 
tial it  is  both  to  his  fame  and  the  support  of  his  fa- 
mily to  get  himself  hanged,  we  do  not  see  the  words 
Executed  at  Tyburn,  always  subjoined  to  his  name 
in  the  title-page  of  his  works.  I  hope  it  is  not  that 
authors  have  less  regard  for  their  families  than 
other  men,  that  this  is  not  usually  the  case :  for  as 
to  the  love  of  life,  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  be 
possessed  of  it  in  an  equal  degree  with  other  peo- 
ple ;  nor  can  they  possibly  be  ignorant  that  the 
world  will  have  a  particular  satisfaction  in  hearing 
that  they  have  made  so  desirable  an  end. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  not  spi- 
rit enough  to  engage  in  any  of  those  enterprises 
tliat  would  entitle  my  works  to  universal  esteem. 
It  was  expected,  indeed,  that  when  I  declared  in 
my  first  paper  against  meddling  with  religion  I 
would  avow  myself  an  atheist  in  the  second ;  but 
this  is  a  discovery  that  I  have  not  hitherto  thought 
proper  to  make  :  nor  have  I,  by  any  strokes  of  per- 
sonal abuse,  lewdness,  or  nastiness,  endeavoured  to 
introduce  my  papers  into  every  family.  And  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  have  at  present  no  designs  of 
committing  any  capital  offence,  being,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, too  old  to  ravish,  and  having  too  tender  a  dis- 
position to  commit  a  murder.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  with  going  on  in  the  old  way,  and 
leave  my  writings  to  shift  for  Ihemselvesi  without 
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deputing  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  the 
trial,  confession,  condemnation,  and  execution  of 
the  author,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
he  has  left  behind  him. 


No.  174.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  29,  1756. 


The  following  letter  has  so  genuine  and  natural  an 
air,  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  its  coming  from  a  cor- 
respondent who  has  experienced  every  circum- 
stance he  has  described :  I  shall  therefore  lay  it  be- 
fore my  readers  without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
word. 

"  TO  MR.  PITZ-ADAM. 
**  SIR, 

**  Among  the  yariety  of  subjects  with  which  you 
have  entertained  and  instructed  the  public,  I  do  not 
remember  that  you  have  any  where  touched  upon 
the  folly  and  madness  of  ambition  ;  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  situations,  I  beg  leave  to  illustrate  by 
giying  the  history  of  my  own  life. 

**  I  am  the  son  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  good 
family,  who  at  his  decease  left  me  a  little  fortune  of 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  was  put  early  to  Eton 
school,  where  I  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  from 
whence  I  went  to  the  university,  where  I  learnt — 
not  totally  to  forget  them.  I  came  to  my  fortune 
while  I  ^as  at  college ;  and  having  no  inclination 
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to  follow  any  profession,  I  removed  myself  to  town, 
and  lived  for  some  time  as  most  young  gentlemen 
do,  by  spending  four  times  my  income.     But  it 
was  my  happiness,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  fall  in 
love,   and  to  marry  a  very  amiable  young  crea- 
ture, whose  fortune  was  just  sufficient  to  repair  the 
breach  made  in  my  own.     With  this  agreeable 
companion  I  retreated  to  the  country,  and  endea- 
voured as  well  as  I  was  able  to  square  my  wishes 
to  my  circumstances.  In  this  endeavour  I  succeed- 
ed so  well,  that  except  a  few  private  hankerings 
after  a  little  more  than  I  possessed,  and  now  and 
.  then  a  sigh  when  a  coach-and-six  happened  to  drive 
by  me  in  my  walks,  I  was  a  very  happy  man. 

"  I  can  truly  assure  you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that 
though  our  family  economy  was  not  much  to  be 
boasted  of,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  we  were  fre- 
quently driven  to  great  streights  and  difficulties,  I 
experienced  more  real  satisfaction  in  this  humble 
situation  than  I  have  ever  done  since  in  more  en- 
viable circumstances.  We  were  sometimes  indeed  a 
little  in  debt,  but  when  money  came  in,  the  plea- 
sure of  discharging  what  we  owed  was  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  pain  it  put  us  to :  and  though 
the  narrowness  of  our  circumstances  subjected  us 
to  many  cares  and  anxieties,  it  served  to  keep  the 
body  in  action  as  well  as  the  mind ;  for  as  our  gar- 
den was  somewhat  large,  and  required  more  hands 
to  keep  it  in  order  than  we  could  afford  to  hire,  we 
laboured  daily  in  it  ourselves,  and  drew  health  from 
our  necessities. 

"  I  had  a  little  boy,  who  was  the  delight  of  my 
heart,  and  who  probably  might  have  been  spoilt  by 
nursing,  if  the  attention  of  his  parents  had  not  been 
otherwise  employed.  His  mother  was  naturally  of 
a  sickly  constitution,  but  the  affairs  of  her  family, 
as  they  engrossed  all  her  thoughts,  gave  her  no  time 
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mplaint.  The  ordinary  troubles  of  life  which 
Be  who  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  are  al« 
nsupportable,  were  less  terrible  to  us  than  to 
18  in  easier  circumstances ;  for  it  is  a  certain 
however  your  readers  may  please  to  receive 
t  where  the  mind  is  divided  between  many 
the  anxiety  is  lighter  than  where  there  is 
flie  to  contend  with.  Or  even  m  the  happiest 
ODy  in  the  midst  of  ease,  health,  and  affluence, 
ind  is*  generally  ingenious  at  tormenting  it- 
liing  the  immediate  enjojrment  of  those  mva- 
blessings,  by  the  painful  suggestion  that  they 

0  great  for  continuance. 

b^  are  the  reflections  that  I  have  made 
;  for  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  I  sighed 
«t]y  for  an  addition  to  my  fortune.  The  death 
listant  relation,  which  happened  five  years 
»ur  marriage,  gave  me  this  addition,  and  made 
r  a  time  the  happiest  man  living.  My  income 
9w  increased  to  six  hundred  a  year,  and  I 
9  with  a  little  economy,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
with  it.    But  the  ill  health  of  my  wife,  which 

1  easy  circumstances  had  not  touched  me  so 
t  was  now  constantly  in  my  thoughts,  and 
I  all  my  enjoyments.  The  consciousness  too 
log  such  an  estate  to  leave  my  boy,  made  me 
dous  to  preserve  him,  that  instead  of  suflfer- 
Dn  to  run  at  pleasure  where  he  pleased,  and 
iw  hardy  by  exercise,  I  almost  destroyed  him 
ofinement.  We  now  did  nothing  in  our  gar- 
lecause  we  were  in  circumstances  to  have  it 
yy  others ;  but  as  air  and  exercise  were  ne- 
j  for  our  healths,  we  resolved  to  abridge  our- 
in  some  unnecessary  articles,  and  to  set  up 
lipage.  This  in  time  brought  with  it  a  train 
penses,  which  we  had  neither  prudence  to 
e»  nor  courage  to  prevent.    For  as  it  enabled 
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US  to  extend  the  circuit  of  our  visits,  it  greatly  in- 
creased our  acquaintance,  and  subjected  us  to  the 
necessity  of  making  continual  entertainments  at 
home,  in  return  for  all  those  which  we  were  invited 
to  abroad.  The  charges  that  attended  this  new 
manner  of  living  were  much  too  great  for  the  in- 
come we  possessed ;  insomuch  that  we  found  our- 
selves, in  a  very  short  time,  more  necessitous  than 
ever.  Pride  would  not  suffer  us  to  lay  down  our 
equipage ;  and  to  live  in  a  manner  unsuitable  to  it, 
was  what  we  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  To  pay 
the  debts  I  had  contracted,  I  was  soon  forced  to 
mortgage,  and  at  last  to  sell,  the  best  part  of  my 
estate  ;  and  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  parade  any  longer,  we  thought  it  adviseable  to 
remove  of  a  sudden,  to  sell  our  coach  in  town,  and 
to  look  out  for  a  new  situation,  at  a  great  distance 
from  our  acquaintance. 

"  But  unfortunately  for  my  peace,  I  carried  the 
habit  of  expense  along  with  me,  and  was  very  near 
being  reduced  to  absolute  want,  when  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  an  uncle  and  his  two  sons,  who  died 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  I  succeeded  to 
an  estate  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  both  you  and  your 
readers  will  undoubtedly  call  me  a  very  happy  man : 
and  so  indeed  I  was.  I  set  about  the  regulation  of 
my  family  with  the  most  pleasing  satisfaction.  The 
splendour  of  my  equipages,  the  magnificence  of  my 
plate,  the  crowd  of  servants  that  attended  me,  the 
elegance  of  my  house  and  furniture,  the  grandeur 
of  my  park  and  gardens,  the  luxury  of  my  table,  and 
the  court  that  was  everywhere  paid  me,  gave  me 
inexpressible  deliglit,  so  long  as  they  were  novelties; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  become  habitual  to  me, 
than  I  lost  all  manner  of  relish  for  them  :  and  I  dis- 
covered in  a  very  little  time,  that  by  having  nothing 
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to  wish  for»  I  had  nothing  to  enjoy.  My  appetite 
grew  palled  by  satiety,  a  perpetual  crowd  of  visitors 
robbea  me  of  all  domestic  enjoyment,  my  servants 
plagued  me,  and  my  steward  cheated  me. 

**  But  the  curse  of  greatness  did  not  end  here. 
Daily  experience  convinced  me  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  live  more  for  others  than  myself.  My 
tmde  had  been  a  great  party  man,  and  a  zealous 
opposer  of  all  ministerial  measures ;  and  as  his  ies* 
tale  was  the  largest  of  any  gentleman's  in  the  coun- 
;ty9  he  supported  an  interest  in  it  beyond  any  of  his 
competitors.  My  father  had  been  greatly  obliged 
by  the  court  party,  which  determined  me  in  grati* 
tude  to  declare  myself  on  that  side ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  qncounter  were  too  many  and  too 
great  for  me ;  insomuch  that  I  have  been  baffled 
and  defeated  in  almost  every  thing  I  have  under- 
taken. To  desert  the  cause  I  have  embarked  in 
would  disgrace  me,and  to  go  greater  lengths  in  it  will 
almost  undo  me.  I  am  engaged  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  warfare  with  the  principal  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  am  cursed  by  my  tenants  and  dependents  for 
(n>mpelling  them  at  every  election  to  vote,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  tell  me,  contrary  to  their  conscience. 

**  My  wife  and  I  had  once  pleased  ourselves  with 
the  thought  of  being  useful  to  the  neighbourhood, 
iiy  dealing  out  our  charity  to  the  poor  and  indus- 
trious ;  but  the  perpetual  hurry  in  which  we  live, 
venders  us  incapable  of  looking  out  for  objects  our- 
selves ;  and  the  agents  we  instruct  are  either  pocket- 
ng  our  bounty,  or  bestowing  it  on  the  undeserving. 
At  nisht,  when  we  retire  to  rest,  we  are  venting  our 
complaints  on  the  miseries  of  the  day,  and  praying 
iieartily  for  the  return  of  that  peace  which  was  only 
the  companion  of  our  humblest  situation. 

*•  This,  Sir,  is  my  history ;  and  if  you  give  it  a 
place  in  your  paper,  it  may  serve  to  inculcate  this 
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important  truth,  that  where  pain,  sickness,  and  ab- 
solute want  are  out  of  the  question,  no  external 
•change  of  circumstances  can  make  a  man  more  last- 
ingly happy  than  he  was  before.  It  is  to  an  igno- 
rance of  this  truth,  that  the  universal  dissatisfaction 
of  mankind  is  principally  to  be  ascribed.  Care  is 
the  lot  of  life :  and  he  that  aspires  to  creatness  in 
hopes  to  get  rid  of  it,  is  like  one  who  throws  him- 
self into  a  furnace  to  avoid  the  shivering  of  an  ague. 
^'  The  only  satisfaction  I  can  enjoy  in  my  pre- 
sent situation  is,  that  it  has  not  pleased  Heaven  in 
its  wrath  to  make  me  a  king. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  constant  reader, 
'^  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  A.  B." 


No.  175.    THURSDAY,  MAY  6,  1756. 


to  mr.  fitz-adam. 
"sir, 
**  You  must  have  frequently  observed  upon  the  face 
of  that  useful  piece  of  machinery,  a  clock,  the  mi- 
nute and  hour  hands,  in  their  revolutions  through 
-the  twelve  divisions  of  the  day  to  be  not  only  shiu- 
ing  continually  from  one  figure  to  another,  but  to 
stand  at  times  in  a  quite  opposite  direction  to  their 
former  bearings,  and  to  each  other.  Now  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be  pretty  much  the  case  with  that  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism,  a  modem  female,  or 
young  woman  of  fashion  ;  for  as  such  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  that  part  of  the  species,  as  having 
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no  power  to  determine  their  own  motions,  and  ap- 
pearances, but  as  acted  upon  by  the  mode,  and  set 
to  any  point,  which  the  party  who  took  the  lead, 
OTi  to  speak  more  properly,  its  regulator,  pleased. 
But  it  has  so  happened  in  the  circumrotation  of 
modes  and  fashions,  that  the  present  set  are  not 
only  moving  on  continually  from  one  pretty  fancy 
and  conceit  to  another,  but  have  departed  quite 
■aside  from  their  former  principles  ;  dividing  from 
•each  other  in  a  circumstance  wherein  they  were  al- 
ways accustomed  to  unite,  and  uniting  where  there 
was  ever  wont  to  be  a  distinction  or  difference. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  suffici* 
ently  understood ;  but  you  will  easily  comprehend 
my  drift,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  prevailing  mode, 
in  respect  of  dress,  is  at  present  to  have  no  mode 
at  all.  There  is  now  no  such  thing  as  an  uniform 
among  the  ladies,  no  dutiful  conformity  to  the  pat- 
tern or  standard,  as  heretofore ;  but  the  mode  is 
laid  open,  and  there  appears  the  same  spirit  against 
a  conclusive  fashion,  as  against  an  exclusive  trade. 
The  pride  now  is  to  get  as  far  away  as  possible,  not 
only  from  the  vulgar,  but  from  one  another,  and 
that  too  as  well  in  the  first  principles  of  dress,  as  in 
its  subordinate  decorations :  so  that  this  fluctuating 
humour  is  perpetually  showing  itself  in  some  new 
and  particular  sort  of  cap,  flounce,  knot,  or  tippet; 
and  every  woman  that  you  meet,  affects  indepen- 
dency, and  to  set  up  for  herself. 

**  Now,  as  I  profess  myself  to  be  a  stickler  for 
liberty,  and  against  all  invidious  limitations,  as  well 
as  a  lover  of  variety,  and  an  encourager  of  inven- 
tion, I  am,  therefore,  not  displeased  with  these  fair 
independents  for  this  notable  attempt  of  theirs  to 
vindicate  the  honour  and  freedom  of  their  own  fan- 
cies and  judgements  upon  this  occasion.  But  as  they 
have  wandered  away  from  each  other  in  the  several 
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articles  of  dress,  so  haye  they  united  altc^ether  as 
happily  in  a  point  which  cannot  fail  of  recommend- 
h^  Itself  to  such  as  have  a  critical  ear,  and  are  apt 
to  be  oflfended  with  any  disagreement  of  sounoB, 
namely,  in  voice  and  elocution,  in  which  they  mafn- 
tain  a  surprising  uniformity.  A  friend  of  mine, 
whose  ear,  as  you  will  perceive  from  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  relate  <^  him,  is  not  turned  for  our  modem 
oratory,  was  introducing  the  other  day  some  un*- 
courtly  observations  upon  this  head,  which  I  shaH 
take  the  freedom  to  set  down  at  full  length. 

**  <  The  beauty  and  power  of  speech,*  says  he,  'was 
wont  to  be  the  result  of  clearness  and  perspicuity, 
of  a  &tinct  and  harmonious  elocution,  of  a  juA 
and  proper  cadence,  together  with  a  natural  and 
easy  diversity  of  manner  and  phrase,  growing  out  of 
the  subject,  and  congenial  with  it.  Conversation  is 
never  so  pleasing  as  when  it  is  composed  of  a  well* 
ordered  variety  of  persons  and  characters,  temper- 
ing and  recommending  each  other ;  where  the  for- 
ward and  importunate  are  qualified  and  restrained  by 
the  diffident  and  the  modest ;  the  bold  and  peremp- 
tory by  the  more  supple  and  complaisant ;  where 
the  spirited  with  the  meek,  the  lively  with  the  se- 
date, make  a  happy  mixture ;  and  altogether  go  into 
the  composition  of  an  agreeable  society.  Whereas 
the  conversation  of  the  female  world,'  continues  my 
friend, '  is,  at  present,  all  out  of  the  same  piece:  all 
distinctions  are  taken  away,  and  the  several  ranks 
and  orders  among  them  laid  into  one.  There  is  one 
line  of  sentiment,  air,  manner,  tone,  and  phrase, 
running  through  the  whole,  and  no  discerning,  for 
a  few  seconds,  a  young  woman,  with  six  or  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  her  fortune,  from  a  duchess, 
especially  if  she  happens  to  have  been  allowed  to 
keep  company  with  her  betters.  I  know  several  of 
these  humble  companions,  who,  with  no  less  impro* 
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priety  than  impotence,  are  ever  straining  themselves 
and  their  throats  in  company,  to  get  upon  a  level 
with  their  quality  friends ;  and,  at  all  other  times, 
you  shall  see  them  affecting  to  speak,  as  the  Latin 
i¥ell  expresses  it,  ore  rotundo,  full  and  sonorous, 
jround  and  peremptory,  with  a  very  decisive  em- 
phasis, as  if  there  could  lie  no  appeal  from  their 
sentence ;  taking  a  larger  scope  for  utterance,  by 
opening  their  mouths  to  a  disproportionate  width ; 
insomuch  that  I  have  looked  upon  myself,  while  in 
their  company,  as  sitting  in  the  midst  of  half  a  score 
hautboys,  a  sort  of  music,  that,  when  attempted  by 
unskilful  hands,  has  something  in  it  mightily  over- 
bearing, though  they  tell  me,  when  exercised  by 
.auch  as  are  qualified  for  it,  and  mixed  with  other 
instruments,  it  will  answer  very  well.  Such  is  the 
pomp  of  utterance  of  our  present  women  of  fashion ; 
which,  though  it  may  tend  to  spoil  many  a  pretty 
mouth,  can  never  recommend  an  indifferent  one. 
And  hence  it  is  that  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of 
originals,  and  that  the  ear  is  such  a  daily  sufferer 
from  an  identity  of  phrase,  whether  it  be  vastly, 
Jiorridly,  abominably,  immensely,  or  excessively, 
^hich,  with  three  or  four  more,  calculated  for  the 
aame  Swiss-like  service,  make  up  the  whole  scale 
or  gamut  of  modern  female  conversation. 

"  *  There  are  many  causes  assigned,'  continues 
he,  ^  why  so  many  of  the  males  live  single,  and  it  has 
been  principally  ascribed  to  the  cheap  and  easy  op- 
portunities of  gratification  which  fall  in  their  way. 
Now  this  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  true ;  but  our 
fine  ladies  n)rget,  that  while  we  are  daily  making 
some  new  revelation  of  their  persons,  and  are  so 
atudious  to  furnish  out  a  variety  of  entertainment 
to  the  eye,  they  have  neglected  to  make  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  ear;  and  that,  should  love  chance 
jto  straggle  in  at  the  former,  he  may  yet  find  his 
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way  out  at  the  latter.  And  I  have  frequently  re- 
marked, that  when  a  female  of  this  turn,  with  her 
sails  and  streamers  out,  has  begun  to  bear  down, 
in  hopes  of  a  prize,  the  object  of  the  chase  has 
frequently  sheered  off,  and  left  her  to  complain  of 
her  ill-fiuccess  to  those  much  fitter  companions,  the 
winds  and  waves. 

**  *  Now  the  members  of  this  class  are  the  most 
considerable  iti  point  of  numbers ;  but  when  upon 
my  retiring  from  some  of  these,  and  betaking  my* 
self  to  a  distant  and  more  peaceable  quarter  of  the 
room,  I  have  fallen  in  with  others,  whose  converS'^ 
ation  has  been  of  a  more  moderate  cast,  and  more 
ander  the  wind,  yet  I  have  still  observed  the  same 
flMUOtony  to  prevail,  the  same  conformity  of  man- 
ner and  phrase,  and  that  their  pipes  were  all  tuned 
to  the  same  quality  note.  For,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  the  generality  of  those  in  high  life  are 
ever  raising  their  voices  to  a  proportionable  ele» 
vation  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  by  a  round  and  sonorous  elocution  ;  so 
there  are  others  of  the  same  class,  who,  seeing  na- 
ture has  not  furnished  them  with  an  adequate 
strengtii  of  lungs,  or  with  organs  framed  for  a  more 
bold  and  voluble  utterance,  have  therefore  a  good 
deal  of  what  Tully  calls  the  concisum  ac  ntinutum^ 
a  laconic,  mincing  kind  of  speech,  extremely  quick 
and  peremptory,  equally  emphatical  and  decisive, 
and  generally  enforced  with  a  short  dictatorial  bri- 
dle and  nod  of  the  head,  as  an  incontestible  ratifi- 
cation of  what  they  are  pleased  to  affirm  or  deny. 
And  these,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned,  have 
multitudes  of  inferior  admirers,  and  copyists  in  their 
train,  pressing  close  behind,  and  treading  upon 
their  heels. 

"  *  It  is  true,  I  am  an  enemy,  for  the  most  part,  to 
that  reigning  practice  of  making  the  person,  who 
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last  left  the  company,  a  subject  for  general  canvass 
by  those  that  remain :  yet  whenever  any  of  these 
non-originals,  v^hom  we  cannot  so  properly  pro- 
nounce to  be  full  of  themselves  as  full  of  other  peo- 
plCf  shall  have  taken  her  leave,  and  got  the  door 
upon  her  back,  the  company  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  free  scope  and  license  to  go  into  an  imme- 
diate inquiry  who  she  is,  what  fortune  she  l)a», 
what  her  education  has  been,  whether  handsome, 
tolerable,  or,  &c.  and  so  on  through  the  usual 
course  of  particulars.     In  short'— 

''  My  friend  was  going  on  in  the  same  strain, 
when  I  interposed,  and  began  to  expostulate  with 
him  upon  some  of  the  above  particulars.  *  Nay, 
nay,'  says  he,  '  do  not  think  me  partial  neither ;  I 
may  perhaps  give  them  their  revenge  upon  our 
sex  at  some  future  opportunity ;'  and  so  left  me. 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  I  very  much  suspect,  as  I 
said  before,  that  my  friend's  car  is  none  oi  the  best ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
observe,  that  I  myself  am  at  times  somewhat  deaf, 
and  that  he  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  very  sensi- 
ble well-judging  man. 

'*  I  am,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,"  &c. 

My  honest  correspondent  appears  to  be  in  some 
pain,  lest  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  his  friend's 
argument  may  not  happen  to  square  with  that  deli- 
cacy and  complaisance  which  have  been  hitherto 
maintained  by  The  World  towards  the  beautiful 
part  of  our  species ;  but  however  that  be,  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  fallen  of  late  myself  into  some- 
what of  the  same  train  of  thinking. 

It  is  certain,  there  is  a  distinction  and  subordina- 
tion of  style,  as  well  as  of  rank,  and  a  gradation  to 
be  preserved  in  point  of  phraseology,  as  well  as  of 
precedency.    Any  encroachment  in  the  one  case 
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being  altogether  as  unseemly  as  in  the  other.     An 
affectation  of  talking  above  our  level,  is  as  bad  as 
dressing  above  it ;  and  that  which  is  current  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  James's,  will  hardly  pass  any 
where  else.    Here  the  originals  are  to  be  found ; 
all  the  rest  are  counterfeits,  and  are  easily  disco- 
vered.    Nay,  though  people  of  quality  have  the 
unquestionable  privilege  of  breaking  the  peace,  and 
violating  the  laws  of  grace  and  harmony,  there 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  a  due  proportion  observed 
even  among  these.     Thus  a  duchess  may  be  twice 
as  loud  and  overbearing  as  a  countess  ;  a  countess 
as  a  simple  baroness,  and  so  downward :  but  such 
a  pompousness  of  elocution,  phrase,  and  manner, 
as  my  correspondent's  acquaintance  seems  to  point 
at,  such  great  swelling  words,  must,  one  would 
think,  sit  as  ill  upon  one  of  a  moderate  face,  rank, 
or  fortune,  as  a  great  swelling  hoop  is  found  to  do 
upon  another  not  five  foot  high. 
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Going  to  visit  an  old  friend  at  his  country  seat  last 
week,  I  found  him  at  backgammon  with  the  vicar 
of  the  parish:  My  friend  received  me  with  the 
heartiest  welcome,  and  introduced  the  doctor  to 
my  acquaintance.  This  gentleman,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  fifty,  and  of  a  florid  and  healthy  con- 
stitution, surveyed  me  all  over  with  great  attention, 
and  after  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  sat  himself  down 
without  opening  his  mouth.     I  was  a  little  hurt  at 
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the  supercilious  behaviour  of  this  divine,  which  my 
friend  observing,  told  me  very  pleasantly,  that  I 
was  rather  too  old  to  be  entitled  to  the  doctor's 
complaisance ;  for  that  he  seldom  bestowed  it  but 
upon  the  young  and  vigorous :  but,  says  he,  you 
will  know  him  better  soon,  and  may  probably  think 
it  worth  your  while  to  book  him  in  the  World; 
for  you  will  find  him  altogether  as  odd  a  character 
as  he  is  a  worthy  one.     The  doctor  made  no  reply 
to  this  raillery,  but  continued  some  time  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  at  last,  shaking  his  head, 
and  turning  to  mv  friend,  asked  if  he  would  play 
out  the  other  hit  f  My  friend  excused  himself  from 
engaging  any  more  that  evening,  and  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine,  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  to  be  set  on 
the  table.     The  vicar  filled  his  pipe,  and  drank 
▼ery  cordially  to  my  friend,  still  eyeing  me  with  a 
seeming  dislike,  and  neither  drinking  my  health, 
nor  speaking  a  single  word  to  me.     As  I  have  long 
accustomed  myself  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  I 
called  for  a  bottle  of  it,  and  drank  glass  for  glass 
with  them  ;  which  upon  the  doctor's  observing,  he 
shook  his  head  at  my  friend,  and,  in  a  whisper,  loud 
enough  for  me  to  hear,  said,  ^  Poor  man,  it  is  all 
over  with  him,  I  see.'     My  friend  smiled,  and  an- 
swered in  the  same  audible  whisper,  '  No,  no,  doc- 
tor,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam  intends  to  live  as  long  as  either 
of  lis.'     He  then  addressed  himself  to  me  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  town,  and  drew  me  into  a  very 
cheerful  conversation,  which  lasted  till  I  withdrew 
to  rest ;  at  which  time  the  doctor  rose  from  his 
chair,  drank  a  bumper  to  my  health,  and  giving  me 
a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand,  told  me  I  was  a  very 
jolly  old  gentleman,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  me  during  my  stay  in  the  country. 
I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  found  the  doc- 
tor in  the  breakfast  room.    He  saluted  me  with 
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great  civilitj,  and  told  me  he  had  left  his  bed  and 
home  sooner  than  usual,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
taking  a  walk  with  me.    ^  Your  friend/  says  he, 

*  is  but  lately  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the  gout, 
and  will  hardly  be  stirring  till  we  have  gone  over 
his  improvements.'  I  accepted  of  the  proposal,  and 
we  walked  through  a  very  elegant  garden  into  the 
most  beautiful  fields  that  can  be  imagined ;  which 
as  I  stopped  to  admire,  the  doctor  began  thus; 

*  These  are  indeed,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  very  delightful 
grounds;  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
owner  of  them  was  less  troubled  with  the  gout,  that 
I  might  hold  him  in  more  respect — *  Respect !  doc- 
tor,' said  I,  interrupting  him,  '  does  a  painful  dis- 
temper, acquired  by  no  act  of  intemperance,  lessen 
your  respect  ?*  *  It  does,  indeed,  Mr.  Fitz- Adain, 
and  I  wish,  in  this  instance,  I  could  help  it ;  ibr  I 
am  under  many  obligations  to  your  friend.  There 
is  another  very  worthy  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  presented  me  to  this  vicarage ;  but  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  labour  under  an  inveterate 
scurvy,  which  by  subjecting  him  to  continual  head- 
achs,  must  of  course  shorten  his  days,  and  so  I  never 
go  near  him.* 

I  was  going  to  interrupt  the  doctor  again,  when 
a  coach-and  six  drove  by  us  along  the  road,  and  in 
it  a  gentleman,  who  let  down  the  glass,  and  made 
the  doctor  a  very  respectful  bow ;  which  instead  of 
returning,  he  passed  by  him  with  a  stately  air,  and 
took  no  notice  of  him.  This  instance  of  his  beha- 
viour, together  with  the  conversation  that  had  pass- 
ed between  us,  raised  my  curiosity  to  a  very  high 
degree,  and  set  me  upon  asking  who  the  gentleman 
was.  *  Sir,*  says  he,  *  that  unfortunate  object  is 
a  man  of  eight  thousand  a  year  estate ;  and  from  that 
consideration  he  expects  the  return  of  a  bow  from 
every  man  he  meets.    But  I,  who  know  him,  kaow 
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«lso  that  he  is  dying  of  an  asthma;  and  as,  blessed 
be  God  for  it !  I  am  in  perfect  health,  I  do  not 
cb<NMeto  put  myself  on  a  level  with  such  a  person* 
Health,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  is  the  only  valuable  thing 
en  earth  ;  and  while  I  am  in  possession  of  that,  I 
look  upon  myself  as  a  much  greater  man  than  he. 
With  all  his  fortune,  he  would  rejoice  to  be  the  poor 
Ticar  of  ***,  with  my  constitution.  I  pull  off  my 
liat  to  no  such  persons.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam^ 
he  baa  not  many  months  to  live.' 

I  made  no  reply  to  this  conversation  of  the  vicar, 
wd  he  went  on  thus :  ^  You  are  an  old  man  Mr« 
Fitz»Adam,  and  I  believe  were  a  little  fatigued 
with  your  journey  last  night,  which  I  mistook  for 
infirm  health,  and  therefore  was  wanting  in  the 
civilities  that  I  should  otherwise  have  shown  you  ; 
but  your  conversation  afterwards  proved  you  to  be 
a  very  hearty  man,  and  I  saw  you  resolved  to  con* 
tinue  to  by  your  temperance ;  for  which  I  honour 
yen,  and  as' I  told  you  then,  shall  be  glad  of  your 
acquaintance.  It  is  true  you  are  an  old  man,  and 
thtfeibre  my  inferior;  but  you  are  healthy  and 
temperate,  and  not  beneath  the  notice  of  much 
younger  men.' 

In  this  manner  we  walked  on,  till  we  came  to  a 
hedge,  where  some  labouring  men  were  repairing 
the  fences.  My  companion  accosted  them  with  the 
htmost  complaisance  and  good  nature.  *  Aye,'  says 
he^  turning  to  me,  '  these  are  men  worth  mixing 
with.  You  see  their  riches  in  their  looks.  Have 
yon  any  of  your  lords  in  town,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
that  have  such  possessions  ?  I  know  none  of  these 
lords,'  says  he,  '  myself,  but  I  am  told  they  are  so 
sickly  and  diseased,  that  a  man  in  health  would 
■com  to  pull  off  his  hat  to  them.'  He  then  entered 
into  a  familiar  conversation  with  the  men,  and  after 
throwing  them  sixpence  to  drink,  passed  on. 

t2 
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There  now  overtook  us  in  the  lane  a  company  of 
sportsmen  setting  out  for  the  chase.  Most  of  them 
saluted  the  doctor  as  he  passed.  But  he  took  no 
notice  of  any  of  them  but  one,  whom  he  shook 
hands  with  over  the  hedge,  and  told  him  he  intended 
taking  a  dinner  with  him  the  next  day.  *  That 
gentleman/  says  he,  '  is  worth  as  much  health  as 
any  man  in  England;  he  hunts  only  by  way  of 
exercise,  and  never  takes  a  leap  where  there  is  the 
least  danger.  But  as  for  the  rest  they  are  fljring  over 
every  hedge  and  gate  in  their  way,  and  if  they  escape 
broken  necks  in  the  morning,  they  are  destroying 
themselves  more  effectually  by  intemperance  in  the 
evening.  No,  no,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  these  are  no  com- 
panions for  me;  I  hope,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
to  out-live  a  score  of  them.' 

We  came  soon  after  to  a  little  neat  house  upon 
the  road,  where,  the  doctor  told  me,  lived  a  very 
agreeable  widow  lady,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
paid  his  addresses.  *  She  had  at  that  time,*  says  he, 
*  as  large  a  fortune  of  health  as  any  woman  in  the 
country;  but  she  has  since  mortgaged  it  to  the  apo- 
thecary for  slops,  and  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  her. 
She  was  determined  to  be  a  widow,  and  so  married 
an  officer  who  got  his  head  knocked  off  at  Fontenoy. 
Those  are  a  sort  of  men  that  I  make  no  acquaint- 
ance with  ;  they  hold  their  lives  on  too  precarious 
a  tenure.'  *  But  they  are  useful  members  of  society,' 
said  I,  *  and  command  our  esteem.'  *  That  may  be, 
Sir,*  returned  the  doctor,  *  and  so  are  miners  in  our 
coal-pits,  who  are  every  hour  in  danger  of  being 
buried  alive.  But  there  is  a  subordination  of  de- 
gree, Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  which  ought  strictly  to  be 
observed  ;  and  a  man  in  ill  health,  or  of  a  dangerous 
profession,  should  not  think  himself  on  a  level  with 
people  of  sound  constitutions,  and  less  hazardous 
employments.' 
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I  was  determined  to  interrupt  the  doctor  no 
more  ;  and  he  went  on  thus :  '  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  yoa 
may  possibly  think  me  an  odd  kind  of  a  man  ;  but 
I  am  no  enemy  to  people  of  bad  constitutions,  nor 
ever  withhold  my  bounty  from  them,  when  their 
necessities  demand  it;  but  though  I  am  doing  them 
«11  the  services  in  my  power,  I  cannot  consent  to 
lower  myself  so  far  as  to  make  them  my  companions. 
It  is  more  in  the  power  of  the  physician  to  confer 
Tank  than  the  king  ;  for  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  no- 
thing ;  health  is  the  only  riches  that  a  man  ought 
to  set  a  value  on  ;  and  without  it  all  men  are  poor, 
let  their  estates  be  what  they  will.  If  I  difier  from 
the  common  opinion  in  this  particular,  I  do  also  in 
another.  The  tradesman  or  mechanic,  who  has  ac- 
quired an  estate  by  his  industry  is  seldom  reckoned 
a  gentleman ;  but  it  was  always  my  sentiment,  that 
a  man  who  makes  his  own  constitution,  has  more 
merit  in  him  than  he  that  was  born  with  it ;  the  one 
is  the  work  of  chance,  the  other  of  design :  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  seen  so  often  with  your 
friend :  for  though  the  gout  is  generally  an  impo- 
verishing distemper,  yet  temperance  and  regularity 
may  in  time  subdue  it :  whereas  the  gentleman  who 
drove  by  us  with  his  six  horses,  has  an  incurable 
asthma,  which  renders  him,  with  his  large  estate, 
as  poor  as  the  beggar  who  is  dying  under  a  hedge. 
The  more  you  think  of  these  things,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
the  more  you  will  be  of  my  opinion.  A  poor  man 
in  health  is  a  companion  for  a  king;  but  a  lord 
without  it  is  a  poor  man  indeed  ;  and  why  should 
he  expect  the  homage  of  other  people,  when  the 
very  meanest  of  his  domestics  should  refuse  to 
change  places  with  him  ?' 

My  companion  was  stopped  short  in  his  harangue 
l»y  our  arrival  at  my  friend  s  house.  We  found  him 
in  good  health  and  spirits,  which  greatly  heightened 

T  3 
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the  vicar's  complaisance ;  and  as  I  took  care  to  con- 
ceal from  him  the  complaints  and  infirmities  of  old 
age,  I  passed  a  very  agreeable  week,  and  was  so 
much  in  his  good  graces,  that  at  my  departure  he 
presented  me  with  some  Turlington's  balsam,  and  a 
paper  of  Dr.  James's  powder.  *  There,'  says  he, 
*  they  may  rob  you  of  your  money,  if  they  please ; 
but  for  bruises  and  fevers,  you  may  set  them  at 
defiance.' 

On  my  return  home,  I  made  many  serious  re- 
flections on  this  whimsical  character;  and,  in  the 
end,  could  not  help  wishing,  that  under  certain  li% 
litations,  the  sentiments  of  the  vicar  were  a  little 
.more  in  fashion.  Health  is  certainly  the  riches  of 
life;  and  if  men  were  to  derive  their  rank  from 
that  alone,  it  would  in  all  probability  make  them 
.more  careful  to  preserve  it.  Society  might  be  be- 
nefitted by  it  in  another  respect,  as  it  would  tend  to 
keep  complaining  people  at  home,  who  are  the  per*- 
petual  disturbers  of  all  companies  abroad. 
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The  two  following  letters  are  so  whimsically  con- 
trasted, and  the  young  people  who  are  the  subjects 
of  them  so  particularly  adapted  to  each  other,  that 
though  I  have  never  professed  myself  an  advocate 
for  the  trade  of  match-making,  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing that  by  means  of  this  paper  they  may  grow  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  taken  the  very  first  opportunity  of  publish- 
ing the  letters  of  their  parents. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

"As  you  have  undertaken  the  social  office  of  re- 
dressing grievances,  I  shall  lay  one  before  you, 
which  1  am  sure  must  have  often  occured  to  you, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  you  have  hitherto 
animadverted  upon  it.  The  grievance  I  am  speak- 
ing of  has  so  fatal  a  tendency,  that  wit,  parts,  learn- 
ing, education,  knowledge,  reading,  and  travel,  are 
rendered  utterly  useless  by  it,  and  by  which  the 
most  illiterate  dunce,  who  has  never  been  at  school, 
nor  opened  a  book  besides  the  Fairy  Tales,  provided 
his  outside  be  properly  ornamented,  is  exactly  upon 
B  level  with  the  most  accomplished  gentleman. 
This  grievance,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  is  no  other  than 
the  pernicious  custom  of  card-playing,  which  has  of 
late  so  universally  prevailed  in  all  private  families, 
as  well  as  public  assemblies. 

**i  am  not  considering  this  custom  in  its  necessary 
consequences  of  destroying  fortunes  and  constitu- 
tions, ruffling  tempers,  promoting  quarrels,  and  oc- 
casioning almost  infinite  distresses  and  disquietudes ; 
for  if  taken  singly  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
hurtful  to  those  who  are  the  promoters  of  it,  and  is 
of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  are  not  sharers  in  the  evil. 

**  I  must  inform  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  the  father  of 
an  only  son,  to  whom,  as  I  have  a  large  estate  to 
leave  him,  I  have  given  the  most  perfect  education 
that  this  country  can  afford  :  and  it  is  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  me  that  none  of  my  care  has  been 
thrown  away  upon  him.  When  he  had  finished  his 
studies  at  the  university,  and  perfected  himself  in 
town  in  all  the  necessary  accomplishments  of  a 
young  man  of  fashion,  I  sent  him,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  very  excellent  tutor,  on  his  travels  through 
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France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  from  which,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  he  returned  last  winter,  im- 
proved beyond  my  utmost  hopes. 

**  But,  alas,  Sir !  when  I  expected  to  see  him  tli^ 
admiration  of  all  companies,  and  to  have  been  every 
where  congratulated  on  the  happiness  of  having 
such  a  son,  I  found,  from  the  universal  attention  to 
cards,  that  his  acquirements  were  totally  unnoticed, 
and  that  all  the  cost  and  trouble  I  had  been  at  in 
his  education,  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  him  company  for  himself,  and  a  few  un- 
fashionable friends  who  have  no  commerce  with  the 
world. 

"  If  this  insatiable  passion  continues,  it  were  as 
well  if  our  public  schools  and  universities  were 
abolished,  and  that  travel  and  all  other  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  refinement  were  at  once 
prohibited ;  and  in  their  places,  other  seminaries 
erected  in  this  metropolis,  and  proper  masters  ap- 
pointed, to  instruct  our  children  in  the  rudiments 
of  Brag,  Cribbage,  and  Lansquenet,  till  they  were 
of  a  proper  age  to  study  Whist,  and  the  other  games 
of  skill,  at  the  academy  of  Mr.  Hoyle.  By  such  a 
method  our  children  would  be  trained  up  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  world,  and  their  parents  saved  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a  useless  education. 

**  I  wish,  Mr,  Fitz-Adam,  you  would  give  us  your 
thoughts  upon  this  matter,  which  will  certainly  be 
agreeable  to  the  serious  part  of  your  readers,  and 
a  great  obligation  to 

"sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  P.  S.  Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have  been 
looking  over  the  first  volume  of  the  World,  and  am 
sorry    to   find    Mr.    Fitz-Adam    himself  so  very 
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fiubionable  a  man,  as  to  countenance  and  recom- 
mend with  his  pen  the  grievance  I  have  been  com- 
plaining of.  In  number  7.  of  your  papers,  you 
are  pleased  to  express  yourself  in  the  following 
words :  *  I  look  upon  cards  as  an  innocent  and  use- 
ful amusement,  calculated  to  interrupt  the  formal 
conversations  and  private  cabals  uf  large  compa- 
nieSy  and  to  give  a  man  something  to  do,  who  has 
nothing  to  say.'  If  I  had  been  your  adviser,  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam,  the  passage  should  have  stood  thus : 
*  I  look  upon  cards  as  a  senseless  and  pernicious 
amusement,  calculated  to  interrupt  the  improving 
conversations  and  enlivening  sallies  of  all  compa- 
nies, and  to  level  men  of  genius  and  understanding 
with  fools  and  coxcombs.'  This  is  really  the  truth 
of  the  matter:  and  if  you  consider  it  as  you  ought, 
you  will,  1  hope,  retract  your  opinion  as  publicly  as 
you  have  given  it. 

"  Yours,"  &c. 

.  The  other  letter  is  from  a  mother,  complaining  of 
the  untoward  disposition  of  an  only  daughter. 

"  SIR, 

**  I  AM  a  widow  of  five-and- thirty,  with  a  hand- 
some jointure,  and  have  refused  many  good  offers 
for  the  sake  of  an  only  child,  whom  I  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  up  in  the  most  fashionable  manner 
I  was  able.  She  will  have  twelve  thousand  pounds 
to  her  fortune  when  she  comes  of  age,  and  1  have 
supported  her  at  my  own  expense,  that  the  interest 
of  her  portion  may  be  added  to  the  principal.  I 
assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  like  other  mothers  of 
my  youth  and  complexion,  who,  in  order  to  appear 
younger  than  they  really  are,  confine  their  grown- 
up daughters  at  home  for  fear  of  being  rivalled  by 
4hem  in  public  assemblies.  I  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
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no  need  of  such  arts ;  for  as  often  as  I  go  abroad 
with  mine,  I  am  taken  for  her  sister ;  auod  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  obsenring,  that  I  have  more  civil 
things  said  to  me  by  the  men,  than  my  daughter 
can  ever  hope  for.  Not  that  the  girl  is  either  ugly 
or  awkward ;  she  is  as  tall  too  as  her  mother,  and 
has  been  of  a  marriageable  age  this  year  or  two» 
being  complete  fifteen  the  12th  of  last  March ;  but 
as  a  colonel  in  the  guards  was  pleased  to  tell  me 
a  few  nights  ago  at  Ranelagh,  I  have  a  certain  air 
and  manner,  that  my  daughter  must  quite  despair 
of  imitating. 

'^  I  mention  these  trifles,  Sir,  to  convince  you  that 
I  have  not  the  motive  of  other  mothers  for  locking 
up  my  daughter  whenever  I  go  abroad ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  carried  her,  at  times,  to  all  the  polite 
assemblies  in  town ;  but  alas.  Sir !  I  cannot  make 
her  company  for  people  of  fashion.  She  will  nei- 
ther play  at  cards  with  them,  nor  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  their  conversation.  She  even  pretends  to 
blush  at,  what  she  calls,  the  liberties  I  allow  the 
men  to  take  with  me.  She  would  not  toast  a  sen- 
timent for  tlie  world;  and  for  those  delicate  double 
entendres^  that  so  enliven  all  private  companies  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  teach  her  to  understand 
them.  To  be  sure  the  girl  has  not  so  white  a  skin 
as  her  mother,  nor  can  she  value  herself  upon  that 
beautiful  fall  of  shoulders,  and  elegance  of  neck, 
for  which,  I  may  say  it  without  vanity,  I  was  always 
admired.  But  then,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  those  parts  of 
her  person  are  not  absolutely  odious  ;  though  by 
pinning  her  handkerchief  constantly  under  her  chin, 
she  would  make  every  body  believe  so. 

"  I  have  taken  immense  pains  in  her  education  to 
fit  her  for  the  world  ;  but  it  is  my  misfortune  to  see, 
that  from  an  unaccountable  perverscness  of  mind, 
she  had  rather  shut  herself  up  in  her  closet,  poring 
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in  the  Spectators,  which  to  my  knowledge  she 
(  read  twenty  times  over,  than  sit  down  to  a  card- 
ie with  the  first  company  in  England.   Ai^d  yet 

girl  does  not  want  understanding  neither;  nay, 
*  uncle  in  the  country,  who  is  a  clergyman  and 
archdeacon,  will  have  it  that  she  is  the  most  ac- 
Dplished  young  lady  this  day  in  England.  But 
at  can  a  country  parson  know  of  accomplish- 
Dts?  We  who  live  in  the  polite  circle,  are  eer- 
ily the  best  judges  of  those  matters*  She  plays 
11  upon  the  music  indeed,  and  has  an  immense 
tty  voice :  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  when  she 
told  be  dressing  for  a  rout,  she  is  either  practising 
ssoo,  or  singing  a  song ;  so  that  I  mast  be  forced 
ffe  without  her,  or  stay  till  the  card-tables  are 
tiill.  A  fig  for  her  accomplishments  !  I  am  sure 
y  have  almost  broken  my  heart ;  and  I  verily 
leve  I  shall  be  tempted  to  marry  again,  that  I 
f  have  other  children  of  more  towardly  disposi- 
18.  It  was  but  last  Sunday,  after  spending  the 
ning  at  cards,  at  the  politest  assembly  in  town, 
ere  I  would  gladly  have  taken  her,  that  at  my 
iim  home,  I  found  her  in  her  dressing-room, 
ding  a  sermon  to  her  maid.  1  am  by  no  means 
inst  sermons,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam;  they  do  well 
lugh  at  church ;  and  when  they  are  enlivened  by 
kL  company,  I  can  endure  them  as  well  as  any 
Ly ;  but  the  morning  is  the  time  for  those  sort  of 
pg^  and  they  ought  never  to  interfere  with  more 
eeable  amusements. 

'  The  girl  has  another  whim  too.  You  most  know 
!  is  naturally  of  a  pale  complexion ;  and  for  all 
1 1  can  say  or  do,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  her  to 

on  a  little  red,  even  though  she  sees  every  day 
r  becoming  it  is  to  me,  who  do  not  need  it  so 
ch :  so  that  she  goes  into  company  like  a  mere 
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ghost :  but  of  what  sex,  if  it  were  not  for  her  pet- 
ticoats,  would  be  hard  to  determine;  for  she  is 
absolutely  covered  from  head  to  foot.  She  had  the 
sanciness  to  tell  me  the  other  day,  that  I  wanted  her 
to  dress  and  look  like  a  woman  of  the  town.  I 
would  have  you  dress  and  look  like  a  wopaan  of  the 
world,  Miss,  says  I ;  but  to  your  shame  be  it  spoken, 
there  are  women  of  the  town  who  are  capable  of 
improYing  you.  One  may  look  like  a  woman  of 
the  town,  though  one  would  scorn  to  act  like  one. 

**  In  this  manner,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  she  talks  and 
bdiaYes.  I  have  threatened  her  often  to  expose  her 
in  the  World  ;  but  my  immense  tenderness  for  her 
has  prevailed  over  my  resentment :  and  to  confess 
the  truth,  I  had  no  other  intention  when  I  drew  up 
this  letter,  than  only  to  read  it  to  her,  and  frigliten 
her  out  of  her  follies ;  but  her  behaviour  upon  the 
occasion  determined  me  to  send  it,  and  to  desire 
your  publication  of  it.  '  Lord,  Mamma,'  said  she, 
'  Mr.  Fitz- Adam  will  think  you  ridiculing  yourself 
and  complimenting  me  :  for  if  I  am  really  this  kind 
of  girl,  1  shall  be  qm'te  in  love  with  myself.  Pray, 
Madam,  give  me  the  letter,  and  I'll  carry  it  to  Mr. 
Dodsley's  with  my  own  hands.'  *  No,  Miss,'  sajs 
I,  '  a  servant  will  be  more  punctual,  I  believe :  and 
since  you  are  so  in  love  with  your  own  character, 
it  shall  go  this  minute.' 

"  Favour  me  so  far,  Sir,  as  to  give  it  a  place  in 
your  next  Thursday's  paper ;  and  if  you  will  tell 
her  of  her  absurdity,  and  how  ill  suited  her  beha- 
viour is  both  to  her  education  and  her  fortune,  you 
will  immensely  oblige,  sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  M.  C' 
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Not  long  since,  I  met  at  St.  James's  coffee-house  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  Sir  Harry  Prigg;  whom, 
having  been  long  rusticated,  and  much  altered 
I  should  never  have  recollected,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  information  of  a  fine  old  coat^  in  which  I  re- 
membered him  to  have  made  a  figure  about  town 
many  years  ago.  After  the  usual  civilities  had 
passed  between  us,  amongst  ms^ny  other  questions, 
be  asked  me  when  I  had  seen  o  jr  old  school-fellow, 
Sir  John  Jolly^  ?  I  answered,  that  I  had  last  sum- 
mer spent  some  days  with  him  at  his  country  seat, 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  highly  agree- 
able to  a  person  of  a  more  fashionable  turn,  but 
Iras  tome  rather  fatiguing  from  its  excessive  gaiety 
and  hospitality,  which,  according  to  my  unpolite 
taste,  were  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  soft 
and  serious  pleasures  of  a  rural  retirement.  He 
laid,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  me  in  my  sentiments, 
ind  passed  his  time  in  the  country  in  conformity  to 
them :  his  manner  of  life,  he  was  sure,  would  ex« 
ictly  suit  me,  and  obligingly  begged  I  would  make 
the  experiment,  adding,  that  he  should  go  down  in 
I  few  days,  and  would  carry  me  with  him  in  his 
ibariot.  1  accepted  his  invitation,  not  so  much  out 
y£  inclination,  as  curiosity  to  see  a  new  scene  of 
country  life,  formed  on  principles  so  opposite  to 
what  1  had  before  experienced,  and  promised  to 
ittend  him  at  the  time  appointed. 

But  first  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account 
of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  my  friend. 
He  came  young  to  his  title  and  a  small  estate,  and 

»  See  No.  153. 
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was  soon  after  sent  to  the  university ;  where  his 
title  absurdly  giving  him  the  rank  of  nobility,  and 
his  estate,  though  small,  an  allowance  sufficient  to 
support  that  rank  at  that  place,  he  there  contract- 
ed an  affectation  of  grandeur,  and  a  pert  kind  of 
self-importance,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained, 
and  which  neither  poverty  nor  solitude  has  yet 
been  able  to  conquer.  Having  in  two  or  three  years 
acquired  the  usual  advantages  of  that  sort  of  edu- 
cation, such  as  the  arts  of  sporting,  toasting,  bil- 
liards, and  coachmanship,  he  came  to  London,  en- 
tered into  the  gay  world,  and  had  address  and 
qualifications  sufficient  to  introduce  himself  into 
what  he  still  calls  the  best  company ;  that  is^  the 
company  of  smarts,  bucks,  jockeys,  and  gamesters. 
Nor  was  he  deficient  in  point  of  gallantry;  for  he 
soon  commenced  an  intrigue  with  the  sister  of  one 
of  these  his  friends.  Whether  his  intentions  were 
at  first  honourable,  is  not  perfectly  clear ;  but  he 
was  quickly  obliged  to  declare  them  so,  being  ac- 
quainted that  a  lady  of  her  rank  was  not  to  be 
trified  with,  and  that  he  must  either  fight  or  marry; 
the  latter  of  which  he  courageously  chose,  as  being 
the  most  daring  action  of  the  two.  This  lady  had 
more  gentility  than  beauty,  more  beauty  than  un- 
derstanding, more  understanding  than  fortune,  and 
a  fortune  about  equal  to  her  reputation.  She  was 
tall  and  well-shaped,  carried  her  head  very  high, 
and  being  the  younger  daughter  of  the  younger  son 
of  the  first  cousin  of  an  Irish  baron,  looked  upon 
herself  as  a  woman  of  quality.  In  a  little  time  Sir 
Harry  heartily  hated  her  for  compelling  him  to 
marry ;  and  she  no  less  despised  him  for  being 
compelled  :  so  that  finding  little  happiness  at  home, 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  it  abroad  at  plays  and 
routs,  operas  and  gaming-tables,  at  no  snudl  ex- 
pense.    This  could  not  continue  long;  $o  that 
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before  one  winter  was  at  an  end,  they  discovered 
that  the  town  air  would  not  agree  with  them^  and 
IP  retired  to  their  country-seat,  about  forty  miles 
fiom  London;  whither  I  shall  now  conduct  my 
Deader. 

On  the  morning  appointed,  I  attended  early  at 
their  lodgings  in  town,  where  I  found  the  post- 
dbariot  at  the  door,  and  my  friend  standing  by  it, 
with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand,  ready  to  mount  the 
box ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  coachmen  were 
tnch  insolent  and  expensive  rascals,  there  was  no 
Iceeping  them,  and  that  therefore  he  always  chose 
to  be  his  own.  In  the  parlour  sat  my  lady,  and 
cdonel  Macshean,  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been 
my  intimate  with  Sir  Harry,  and  not  less  so  with 
her  ladyship ;  and  in  the  passage  stood  her  French 
woman,  in  a  sacque  and  long  ruffles,  with  her  arms 
fidl  of  band-boxes  and  bundles ;  which  were  no 
MNmer  disposed  of  in  various  parts  of  the  chariot, 
than  my  lady  and  myself,  with  her  woman  on  a  low 
•tool  at  our  feet,  were  stuffed  into  the  little  room 
fSbat  was  left.  Sir  Harry  mounted  the  box,  his 
valet  de  chambre  rode  by,  and  a  snivelling  foot-bov 
dimbed  up  behind.  Thus  the  whole  family,  witn 
their  baggage,  and  myself  into  the  bargain,  were 
eoDTeyed  without  the  expense  of  either  a  stage- 
coach or  a  wagon. 

Nothing  passed  during  our  journey  worth  relat- 

a;  Her  ladyship  spoke  little,  and  that  little  was 
J  complaints  of  her  bad  nerves,  and  ill  state  of 
ittalth ;  to  which,  having  no  expectation  of  a  fee, 
I  paid  little  attention.  They  both  declared  that 
nobody  but  a  carrier  could  dine  at  an  inn,  there* 
fere  they  never  stopped  on  the  road :  so  with  the 
aedatance  of  a  fresh  pair  of  horses,  that  had  coma 
twenty  miles  that  morning  without  a  bait,  about 
aun^set  we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.     The 
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colonel  got  there  before  us,  having  rode  post :  for 
Sir  Harry  frequently  declared  to  us  both,  that, 
though  his  friends  were  welcome,  he  never  enter- 
tained their  horses ;  that  it  was  not  the  fashion  of 
that  country :  neither  my  lord  **,  nor  the  duke 
of  ***,  nor  himself,  did  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dinner  made  its  ap- 
pearance, which  was  so  very  genteel,  that  had  it 
not  been  rendered  uneatable  by  a  bad  affectation  of 
French  cookery,  it  would  not  have  been  half  suf- 
ficient, afler  so  many  miles  travelling,  and  so  long 
fasting.    At  the  conclusion  we  had  mead,  which  • 
passed  for  tokay,  and  elder  wine,  which  Sir  Harry 
swore  was  the  best  burgundy  in  England,  and  that 
he  himself  had  imported  it,  in  conjunction  with 
a  noble  lord  in  the  neighbourhood.     Over  a  glass  of 
this,  the  cloth  being  removed,  he  informed  us,  *  that 
when  the  smoke  of  London,  and  the  bad  hours  inci- 
dent to  keeping  good  company,  would  no  longer 
agree  with  his  own  or  his  wife's  constitution,  he 
had  determined  to  seek  health  and  quiet  in  an  ele- 
gant retirement.     He  had  been  offered  indeed  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and   a   considerable   employ- 
ment ;  but  his  crazy  constitution  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept  of  the  one,  nor  his  sound  principles 
of  the  other.     Retirement  was  their  object ;  there- 
fore all  they  dreaded  was  the  horrible  irruptions  of 
a  country  neighbourhood  ;  but  this  they  had  hap- 
pily prevented.    That  indeed  on  their  first  coming, 
every  family  witlna  ten  miles  round,   tormented 
them  with  their  impertinent  visits ;  but  they  re- 
turned none,  afFrontcd  them  all,  and  so  got  rid  of 
them.     *  Don't  you  think  we  did  right,  my  dear?* 
turning  to  his  wife.     *  I  think,'  answered  slie,  in  a 
surly  and  dejected  voice,  *  that  it  is  better  to  for- 
get the  use  of  one's  tongue,  than  to  converse  with 
squires'  wives  and  parsons*  daughters.*     *  You  are 
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ight,  Madam;'  added  the  colonel,  with  an  oath 
lod  a  loud  laugh,  *  for  what  can  one  learn  in  such 
lumied  company?'  *  To-morrow/  says  my  friend, 
ddressing  himself  to  me,  '  you  shall  see  that  we 
raot  no  company,  and  that  we  can  sufficiently 
iBiue  ourselves  with  building  and  planting,  with 
UDTOvements  and  alterations,  which  I  dare  say 
ul  be  honoured  with  your  approbation.' 
Accordingly  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  break- 
lit  was  finished,  my  lady  and  the  colonel  retired 
ito  her  dressing-room  to  cribbage,  and  Sir  Harry 
■d  myself  to  reconnoitre  the  place.  The  house 
anda  at  the  end  of  a  dirty  village,  and  close  by  it 
re  a  few  tame  deer,  impounded  in  an  orchard,  to 
Uch  he  gives  the  pompous  title  of  a  park.  Be- 
ind  IS  a  fen,  which  he  calls  a  piece  of  water,  and 
abre  it  a  goose-common,  on  which  he  bestows  the 
of  a  lawn.  It  was  built  in  that  deplorable 
i)i  £nglish  architecture,  which  introduced  high 
ly  long  windows,  small  rooms,  and  corner  chim- 
;  and  of  gardening,  which  projected  gravel 
alluBy  dipt  yews,  and  straight-lined  avenues,  with 
pEofuaion  of  brick  walls,  iron  palisades,  and  leaden 
lajges*  But  all  these  defects,  and  many  others, 
I  baa  now  corrected  by  a  judicious  application  of 
•dern  taste.  His  doors  are  so  reduced,  you  can- 
li  «nter  with  your  hat  on ;  and  his  windows  so 
mtracted,  that  you  have  scarce  light  enough  to 
id  it,  if  you  pull  it  off.  In  the  midst  of  the  front, 
10  kurse  bow-window  is  stuck  on,  resembling  a 
eee  of  whited-brown  paper  plastered  on  a  broken 
lie  ;  and  a  great  room  is  added  behind  to  dine  in, 
bichy  was  it  ever  inhabited,  would  make  all  the 
ones  appear  still  less :  but  having  never  yet 
finished,  for  want  both  of  cash  and  credit,  it 
xnains  at  present  only  a  repository  of  broken 
tuna,  a  pair  of  hack^gammon  tables,  and  the  chil« 
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dren's  play-things.  His  brick-walls  are  converted 
into  chimneys  and  ovens,  and  his  yew-trees  supply 
them  with  faggots :  his  iron- work  is  sold  to  the 
blacksmiths,  and  his  heathen  gods  to  the  plumber, 
for  the  pious  use  of  covering  the  parish  church: 
his  gravel  walks  are  sown  with  grass ;  and  he  fre- 
quently repeats  that  frugal,  yet  genteel  maxim, 
that  sheep  are  the  best  gardeners.  His  horsepond 
being  made  serpentine  is  become  useless,  lest  it 
should  be  trod  up ;  and  his  fences,  being  all  Chinese, 
are  no  fences  at  all ;  the  horses  leaping  over,  and 
the  hogs  walking  under  them  at  their  pleasure. 
The  transplanted  avenue  is  expiring  in  leafless  pla- 
toons ;  the  kitchen-garden,  for  conveniency,  is 
removed  two  furlongs  from  the  house;  and  the 
kitchen  itself  unjustly  turned  out  of  doors,  for 
smelling  of  victuals  ;  a  crime  of  which  it  has  ever 
been  acquitted  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  country. 

When  our  survey  was  finished,  our  amusements 
were  all  at  an  end ;  for  within  doors  the  pleasures 
both  of  society  and  solitude  were  equally  wanting. 
Of  our  conversation  I  have  given  a  specimen ;  and 
books  there  were  none,  except  a  small  one  con- 
taining tunes  for  the  French-horn,  belonging  to  Sir 
Harry ;  and  the  third  volume  of  Peregrine  Pickle, 
and  a  metliodist  prayer-book,  the  property  of  her 
ladyship.  I  began  now  to  wish  for  a  little  of  my 
friend  Sir  John's  hospitality,  of  which  there  was 
not  here  the  least  appearance.  We  heard  not  of 
a  human  creature,  except  by  their  injuries  and 
insults,  not  altogether  indeed  unprovoked';  for  the 
pantry  and  the  cellar,  though  usually  empty,  were 
always  locked.  Strong-beer  there  was  none  ;  and 
the  small,  though  nobody  at  home  could  drink  it, 
was  not  suffered  to  be  given  away.  The  servants 
were  always  out  of  humour,  and  frequently  chang- 
ing ;  and  the  tradesmen  who  brought  their  bil£» 
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were  paid  only  by  a  wrangle,  or  a  draft  on  some 
tenant  who  owed  no  rent.  There  was  not  a  neigh- 
bour very  near,  except  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
and  Alderman  Grub,  a  rich  citizen,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  considerable  part  of  it  from  Sir  Harry. 
With  these  they  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hos- 
tilities :  they  quarrelled  with  the  alderman  for  pre- 
suming to  buy  an  estate  which  they  wanted  to  sell ; 
and  the  parson  quarrelled  with  them,  because  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  only  living  in  the  gift  of 
Sir  Harry,  and  the  alderman  had  a  much  better  to 
dispose  of.  By  the  encouragement  of  these  good 
neighbours,  and  their  own  ill-conduct,  consisting 
of  a  strange  mixture  of  insolence  and  avarice,  of 
meanness  and  magnificence,  they  were  despised, 
persecuted,  and  affronted  by  all  around  them. 
Their  pigs  were  worried,  their  poultry  murdered, 
their  aogs  poisoned,  their  game  destroyed,  their 
hedges  broke,  and  their  hay-stacks  set  on  fire. 
They  were  hissed  and  hooted  at ;  and  now  and  then 
a  great  pair  of  horns  were  fixed  on  their  gates ;  an 
insult  at  which  they  were  highly  enraged,  but  the 
meaning  of  which  neither  Sir  Harry  nor  my  lady, 
not  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  colonel,  could 
ever  guess  at. 

I  soon  grew  weary  of  this  land  of  contention  and 
and  uneasiness ;  and  having. recourse  to  the  old  ex- 
cuse of  urgent  business,  I  took  my  leave,  and  went 
post  to  town ;  refiecting  all  the  way  with  surprise 
on  the  ingenuity  of  mankind,  to  render  themselves 
at  once  miserable  and  ridiculous :  and  lamenting 
that  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  rural  life  are 
now  scarce  any  where  to  be  found,  but  in  pastorals 
and  romances. 
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I  AM  never  better  pleased  than  when  I  can  oblige 
a  group  of  correspondents  at  once.  This  I  am  en- 
abled to  do  in  my  paper  of  to-day. 


"  SIR 


**  TO  ME.  FITZ-ADAM. 


*^  The  expediency  of  people's  putting  up  biOsat 
their  doors,  who  have  houses  or  lodgings  to  let,  it 
80  very  apparent,  that  as  often  as  I  walk  the  streeti 
of  this  metropolis,  I  wonder  that  the  same  praciioe 
has  not  prevailed  in  other  instances,  and  diat  we 
do  not  see  it  written  at  every  door,  as  often  as  there 
is  occasion,  wanted  a  coachman,  butler,  cook,  cham- 
bermaid, &c.  By  sudi  a  laethod,  the  expense  of 
public  advertisements  would  be  saved,  and  every* 
body  accommodated  in  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner. 

*^  But  I  would  by  no  noeans  confine  these  bills  ti 
lodgers  and  servants ;  there  are  other  wants  which 
are  at  least  equally  pressing,  and  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  signify  in  the  same  public  manner.  Thus 
for  instance,  at  the  door  of  an  attorney  or  solicitor, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  were  to  read  in  large 
letters.  Wanted  Honesty.  At  the  door  of  a  new  be- 
neficed parson.  Wanted  Humility.  At  the  garret 
window  of  a  poet  or  author,  Wanted  a  Dinner.  At 
the  door  of  a  man  of  quality,  Wanted  Credit.  At 
the  door  of  a  patriot.  Wanted  a  Place.  At  the  door 
of  a  bishop.  Wanted  a  House  at  Lambeth.  And  at 
the  doors  of  all  great  men.  Wanted  Sincerity. 

*'  By  this  method  the  wants  of  all  mankind  would 
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be  known,  and,  in  all  probability,  be  relieved  more 
expeditiously  than  by  any  other  means. 

"  If  you  give  this  proposal  a  place  in  your  pa- 
per, you  will  oblige  the  public  in  general,  and  in 
particular, 

"sir, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  C.  L." 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

**  The  following  advertisement  has  lately  fallen 
into  my  hands :  and  I  believe,  with  a  few  of  your 
observations  upon  it,  it  might  furnish  some  enter- 
tainment for  the  public,  as  you  have  already  made 
some  very  just  remarks  upon  servants,  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  first  of  January  last. 

"  I  am,  SIR,"  &c. 


*  ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  The  grooms  of  the  chambers,  butlers,  and  other 
servants  of  persons  of  quality,  concerned  in  card 
money,  are  desired  to  meet  at  the  society's  quarterly 
meeting  place,  St.  James's,  on  Friday  the  12th  of 
this  instant  March,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  to  take 
under  consideration  the  further  duty  said  to  be  in- 
tended to  be  laid  on  cards. 

*  Note.  It  is  desired,  that  no  gentleman,  &c. 
belonging  to  noblemen  or  others,  will  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  their  ladies,  as  to  card-money,  &c. 
tUl  after  this  meeting.  The  servants  of  citizens  and 
tradesmen,  whose  mistresses  keep  routs,  may  attend 
if  they  think  proper. 

*  The  best  of  teas,  French  rolls  and  butter,  will 
bjD  provided  ou  the  occasion.' 
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"  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  WORLD. 
"  SIR, 

^^  I  AM  married  to  a  haberdasher  of  small  waresat 
the  court  end  of  the  town ;  and  with  Heaven's  help 
and  my  own,  my  husband  has  been  able  to  lay  op 
a  iew  hundreds  for  our  two  girls,  who  are  all  the 
children  we  have.  They  both  serve  in  the  shop  every 
day  in  the  week  but  Thursday,  when  I  havealittfc 
assembly  in  the  dining-room,  where  we  amuse  oar- 
selves  with  a  pack  of  cards. 

*'  Now  you  must  know.  Sir,  that  my  husband  ii 
very  much  offended  at  this,  and  is  telling  me  tweaty 
times  a  day  that  his  customers  are  neglected,  and 
the  business  of  the  shop  standing  still  from  my  fool- 
eries, as  he  calls  them.  I  do  not  deny.  Sir,  thtt 
these  assemblies  on  a  week-day  are  a  little  incon- 
venient to  us,  and  therefore  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  changing  them  to  Sunday.  To  be  sure  a  8undiy*s 
assembly  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  on  many  ac- 
counts. In  the  first  place,  it  would  interfere  widi 
no  sort  of  business.  Secondly,  it  would  be  much 
genteeler.  Thirdly,  I  should  see  a  great  deal  more 
company ;  and  fourthly,  my  husband  and  the  'pren- 
tice would  then  be  at  leisure  to  attend  the  tea-table. 
But  I  have  one  doubt  about  the  matter,  which  iii 
that  there  are  envious  people  in  the  world,  who 
might  possibly  give  out  that  I  am  setting  up  for  a 
person  of  fashion  ;  for  it  is  a  notion  they  have  gott 
that  none  but  people  of  fashion  should  have  routi 
on  a  Sunday.  At  present  I  am  undetermined  in  thii 
affair,  and  am  resolved  to  continue  so,  till  I  have 
your  opinion;  which  I  beg  you  will  give  me  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  MART  TAPE." 
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In  answer  to  Mrs.  Tape,  I  freely  confess  tliat  she 
18  more  substantial  reasons  for  having  her  rout  on 
Sunday  than  any  lady  I  know :  and  whenever  I 
we  my  assent  to  card  meetings  on  that  day,  she 
all  certainly  be  indulged. 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

"  I  HAVE  lately  made  a  discovery,  which,  for  the 
tod  of  mankind,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
ake  public  by  the  means  of  your  paper. 
'*  I  must  inform  you,  that  by  the  death  of  an 
nt,  I  am  lately  come  to  the  possession  of  a  fine 
d  manor-house  in  the  country,  which,  on  my  go- 
g^  thither  with  my  family  to  reside,  I  found  so 
'errun  with  rats,  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being 
rroured  by  them.  You  may  be  sure  I  left  nothing 
itried  to  rid  the  house  of  them  ;  but  they  baffled 
e  attempts  of  the  rat-catchers,  and  continued  to 
ctease  rather  than  diminish;  till,  all  at  once,  they 
inished  of  their  own  accord,  and  never  visited  me 
terwards.  I  was  very  much  puzzled  to  account 
r  this  strange  desertion :  and  it  was  not  till  near 
fortnight  had  elapsed  that  I  was  let  into  the  se- 
■et  by  a  very  uncommon  and  offensive  smell,  that 
roceeded  from  the  door  of  an  old  lumber-room, 
immediately  entered  it,  and  saw  a  multitude  of 
Its  lying  dead  upon  the  floor.  On  examining  into 
16  cause,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  little  drawer,  which 
remembered  to  have  lefl  open  in  my  search  after 
Mne  papers  of  my  aunt,  and  that  it  was  filled  with 
•rious  sorts  of  quack  medicines,  such  as  pills, 
owders,  ointments,  and  other  things,  for  which  she 
ad  the  highest  veneration.  This  drawer,  which 
!af  quite  full  when  I  opened  it,  was  now  almost 
mpty;  which  sufficiently  convinced  me  that  I  was 
idebted  for  my  deliverance  to  these  medicines ; 
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but  I  was  cautious  of  asserting  it>  till  I  had  tried 
the  experiment.  For  this  purpose  I  procured  of  a 
rat-catcher  half  a  dozen  live  rats ;  to  each  of  which 
I  gave  a  different  medicine.  In  half  an  hour  and 
three  minutes,  two  of  my  patients  died  in  convul- 
sions :  the  rest  were  thrown  into  profuse  sweats, 
vomiting  and  purging  to  so  violent  a  degree,  that 
they  survived  their  companions  but  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  same 
convulsions. 

**  I  was  highly  pleased  with  this  experiment,  as 
it  taught  me  the  real  use  of  these  excellent  medi- 
cines ;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  them  to  all  captains 
of  ships,  maltsters,  meal-men,  and  farmers,  and  to 
those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  live  in  old  houses. 

"I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant, 

**  G.  H. 

**  P.  S.  By  a  second  experiment,  I  have  discovered 
that  one  of  these  pills,  pounded  or  crumbled,  will 
destroy  twenty  mice.  They  may  also  be  of  excellent 
use  in  thinning  a  poor  family  of  young  children, 
being  thus  pounded  or  bruised,  and  spread  in  small 
quantities  upon  their  bread  and  butter." 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a  very  ingenious 
little  piece,  which  is  just  now  communicated  tome 
by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Dodsley,  and  which  shows 
what  an  agreeable  and  elegant  use  a  man  of  taste 
and  memory  may  make  of  his  reading.  It  was 
thrown  together  by  a  member  of  a  society  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  meet  once  a  year  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day of  Shakspeare,  aod  is  as  follows : 
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« 

ON  THE  BIBTH-DAY  OF  SHAKSP£AB£. 

A  CX2rrO.^-TAJEEN  FROM  HIS  WORKS. 

Natur&  ipsd  valere,  et  mentis  viribus  excitarif  et  quasi  quo^ 
dam  dwmo  spirUu  qfflari. 

CICERO. 

—Peace  to  this  meeting, 
Joy  and  fair  time,  health  and  good  wishes. 
Now,  worthy  friends,  the  cause  why  we  are  met. 
Is  in  celebration  of  the  day  that  gave 
Immortal  Shakspeare  to  this  favour*d  isle ; 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature 
Which  from  the  prime  creation  e*er  she  framed. 
O  thou  divinest  nature !  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
*    In  this  thy  son !  form'd  in  thy  prodigality. 
To  hold  thy  mirror  up,  and  give  the  time 
Its  veiy  form  and  pressure  !     "When  he  speaks 
Bachaged  ear  plays  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  yoimger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  f 
So  voluble  is  his  discourse— Gentle 
As  zephyr  blowing  underneath  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  its  sweet  head— Yet  as  rough, 
His  noble  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rude  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  niake  him  stoop  to  the  vale— *Tis  wonderful 
Tliat  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  him 
To  loyalty,  unlcarnM ;  honour,  untaught ; 
CSvility,  not  seen  in  other ;  knowledge 
That  wildly  grows  in  him,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sown.    What  a  piece  of  work ! 
How  noble  in  faculty !     Infinite  in  reason ! 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
l/niere  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
Heaven  has  him  now— Yet  let  our  idolatrous  fancy 
Still  sanctify  his  relics ;  and  this  day 
Stand  aye  distinguished  in  the  kalendar 
To  tlic  last  syll£dble  of  recorded  time : 
For  if  we  take  him  but  for  all  in  all 
We  ne*er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 
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No.  180.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,   1756. 


"  TO   MR.   FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

"  You  have  reading  and  experience  enough  to 
know,  tliat  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  con- 
veniences of  life  owe  liieir  rise  to  inconsiderable 
beginnings ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  little  abuses 
and  mistakes,  by  continual  repetitions  and  aggra- 
vations, have  grown  into  calamities,  which  have 
severely  exercised,  as  well  the  wisdom,  as  the  pa- 
tience of  mankind.  In  this  light,  it  is  hoped,  the 
following  petition  will  be  considered.  It  was  not 
drawn  up  barely  to  amuse  your  readers  for  five  or 
six  minutes,  but  with  a  view  to  very  important  con- 
sequences that  may  possibly  be  derived  from  it. 
Your  labours  sufficiently  intimate  that  you  consider 
your  species  as  one  great  family,  of  which  you  are 
a  member,  and  consequently  under  an  obligation 
to  countenance  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to 
its  advancement.  It  is  for  that  reason  application 
is  made  to  you. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  humble  servant." 

*THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  ALL  THE  LETTERS  IK 
THE  ALPHABET,    EXCEPT    E  AND  O. 

'  SHEWETH, 

*  That  your  petitioners  cannot,  without  great  vio- 
lence to  their  modesty,  insist  upon  any  thing  that 
may  reflect  honour  upon  themselves ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  will  plead  their  excuse;  and 
therefore  they  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  represent, 
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hat  in  conjunction  with  E  and  O,  they  have  been 
or  many  ages,  in  a  great  part  of  the  world,  the 
»D]y  support  of  the  whole  intercourse  of  human 
ife.  By  them  men  have  been  enabled  to  converse 
irhen  they  met,  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
o  each  other  at  any  distance.  By  them  the  social 
irtues  exist,  are  multiplied  and  improved,  to  a  de- 
ree  not  easily  conceived  by  those  who,  either  from 
piorancCy  or  a  too  constant  familiarity,  are  apt  to 
ODtract  a  sort  of  contempt  for  objects  of  the  great- 
§t  use. 

'  The  body  which  your  petitioners  almost  entirely 
ompose,  is  known  to  consist  of  but  few  individuals; 
nd  the  business  they  are  employed  in  is  infinite : 
let  no  transaction  has  ever  suffered  from  any  defect 
a  them.  Under  proper  direction,  they  never  fail 
o  execute  what  is  intended,  though  in  the  course 
if  their  service,  circumstances  frequently  occur  of 
ha  nicest  and  most  delicate  nature.  By  their  in- 
ervention,  contending  princes  dispute  their  claims 
if  empire.  Upon  them  depend  divines,  statesmen, 
ttwyers,  and  physicians ;  all  professions,  all  trades; 
md  with  their  assistance  the  beggar  asks  his  alms. 
An  influence  more  extensive,  more  universal,  is 
lardly  to  be  imagined :  so  many  and  so  great  are 
the  purposes  answered  by  your  petitioners :  a  so- 
ciety that  does  more  honour  to  the  species,  than  all 
dthers  put  together. 

*  But  the  utility  and  importance  of  your  petition- 
ers have,  for  their  foundation,  a  perfect  harmony 
and  good  understanding  among  themselves ;  inas- 
much as  the  least  dissension  may  prove  of  fatal  con- 
sequence: for  should  anyone  of  them  withdraw  his 
Bisistance  from  the  rest,  their  activity,  which  quali- 
fi^  them  for  ail  employments,  would  in  a  moment 
pease,  and  they  must  become,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words,  dead  letters. 

x2 
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*  Nevertheless  so  it  is,  that  certain  persons,  either 
tlirough  folly  or  perverseness,  have  opened  a  door 
to  discord,  an  enemy  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  that 
must  inevitably  prevail  if  a  speedy  and  effectual 
stop  be  not  put  to  a  practice  which  has  for  many 
years  had  its  favourers  in  the  greatest  and  most 
polite  assembly  of  this  metropolis.  A  thousand 
witnesses  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  at  every 
ridotto,  part  of  the  company  is  seated  at  a  round 
table,  which  has  a  hollow  moveable  circle  in  the 
middle,  with  a  declivity  from  the  centre,  and  its 
circumference  divided  into  little  separate  cavities  or 
cells,  distinguished  by  the  letters  Band  O,  placed 
over  them  alternately :  the  hollow  circle  is  put  in 
motion,  and  a  small  ivory  ball  thrown  upon  it  in  a 
contrary  direction ;  after  several  turns,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  surface  carries  the  ball  down  towards 
the  cavities  prepared  for  its  reception,  in  one  of 
which,  having  rebounded  several  times,  it  at  last 
rests,  and  the  parties  concerned  in  this  interesting 
event  succeed  or  fail,  as  they  chance  to  have  chosen, 
or  not,  the  letter  under  which  the  ball  happens  to 
settle. 

'  Now,  Sir,  the  grievance  complained  of  by  your 
petitioners  is,  that  the  game  should  be  wholly  and 
absolutely  governed  by  E  and  O,  and  derive  its 
name  from  those  letters  alone.  All  impartial  judges 
will  acknowledge  the  preference  to  be  an  undue 
one,  since  all  your  petitioners  are  equally  qualified 
for  the  service,  ready  to  undertake  it,  and  have 
spirit  enough  to  claim  a  share  in  the  honour. 

*  There  is  indeed,  and  there  must  of  necessity  be, 
a  precedence  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  but  this 
has  never  yet  been  understood  to  denote  any  supe- 
rior excellence ;  and  granting  it  did,  the  two  asso- 
ciates in  power  cannot  avail  themselves  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, because  all  who  know  their  letters,  and 
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are  capable  of  counting  not  quite  twenty,  will  find 
the  former  of  them  in  the  fifth,  and  the  latter  in  the 
fourteenth  place.  Like  other  favourites  therefore, 
they  have  been  advanced,  not  for  their  merit,  but 
altogether  from  caprice. 

*  The  disadvantages  of  this  practice  are  evident 
to  idl.  The  few  who  are  well  established  in  read- 
ing, by  a  perpetual  and" close  attention  to  £  and  O 
omy,  may  entirely  forget  your  petitioners,  and  by 
that  means  lose  all  the  advantages  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation. As  to  the  many,  who  have  every  thing  to 
leaniy  the  danger  is,  that  not  one  of  them  will  be 
prevailed  on  to  go  a  step  beyond  O,  which  must  ab- 
solutely defeat  those  expectations  which  the  public 
may  have  formed  from  the  rising  generation. 

*  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  however  easy  and 
certain :  it  is  only  to  have  the  letters  over  the  ca- 
vities made  to  slide  on  and  off,  and  to  provide  a 
complete  alphabet  of  them  ;  then,  beginning  with 
A  and  B,  let  them  govern  for  a  certain  time;  next 
C  and  D  are  to  preside,  and  in  this  manner  a  regu- 
lar rotation  is  to  take  place.  The  use  of  this  con- 
trivance must  be  obvious  to  every  body,  as  a  thou- 
sand things  might  be  taught  in  this  way,  which  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  in  any  other  what- 
soever. 

^  Your  petitioners,  submitting  the  premises  to 
your  consideration,  humbly  pray  such  relief,  as  to 
your  great  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

*  A.  B.  P.  Q. 
<  C.  D.  R.  S. 
'  F.  G.  T.  U. 

*  H.  I.  W.  X. 

Jv.  L.  2,  •  /<• 

*  M.  N. 
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No.  181.    THURSDAY,  JUNE  17,   1756. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  certain  wise  philosophers, 
that  men  are  strangely  apt  to  err  in  their  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice.  They  tell  us  that 
we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  those  words,  but  are 
continually  mistaking  and  confounding  them,  call- 
ing good  evil,  and  evil  good,  virtue  vice,  and  vice 
virtue.  One  of  these  philosophers  has  very  lately 
discovered,  that  the  contentions,  misfortunes,  and 
miseries  of  mankind  are  wholly  owing  to  govern- 
ment and  laws,  and  tliat  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, where  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong,  and  the  simple  of  the  cunning,  is  the  only 
state  of  concord,  security,  and  happiness. 

Another  of  these  philosophers,  who  seems  rather 
inclined  to  new  model  governments,  than  totally  to 
subvert  them,  has  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  mul- 
titudes, that  fraud,  luxury,  corruption,  and  all  the 
catalogue  of  vices,  as  men  are  mistakenly  pleased 
to  call  them,  are  the  only  means  to  make  a  com- 
munity great,  flourishing,  and  happy ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  frugality,  temperance,  continence, 
and  the  like,  which  are  vulgarly  termed  virtues, 
tend  finally  to  its  destruction. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  not  philosopher  enough 
in  my  youth  to  investigate  these  deep  truths ;  and 
now  I  am  old,  I  find  myself  so  bigotted  to  former 
opinions,  as  not  easily  to  perceive  that  rapes,  mur- 
ders, and  adulteries,  are  beneficial  to  society,  or 
that  a  state  of  nature  is  better  calculated  for  the 
preservation  of  property,  or  the  ease,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  than  government  and  laws. 
But  lest  it  should  be  said  of  me,  that  from  the 
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peevisliness  and  obstinacy  of  age,  I  am  .shutting  my 
eyes  against  the  hght,  I  will  freely  confess  that  I 
am  lately  become  a  convert  to  some  other  opinions, 
which  I  formerly  held  in  equal  disesteem.  I  had 
long  accustomed  myself  to  look  on  gaming  as  a  vice ; 
and  as  such  I  have  frequently  treated  it  in  the  course 
of  these  papers :  but  I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  my 
error,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  considered  it  as  a 
national  virtue,  and  productive  of  more  advantages 
to  society  than  any  other  whatsoever.  That  my 
readers  may  entertain  the  same  opinion,  I  shall 
here  present  them  with  a  letter  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  a  very  ingenious  correspondent,  whose 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  is  too  conclusive  to  be 
opposed. 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

**  I  HOPE  you  will  not  think  it  inconsistent  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  proposed  to  conduct 
your  paper,  to  lay  before  the  public  the  complaints 
of  your  correspondents,  relating  to  that  part  of  the 
world  you  more  immediately  preside  over;  espe- 
cially as  you  have  declared  your  design  to  interpose, 
whenever  the  critical  emergencies  of  your  country 
shall  require  your  assistance. 

"  You,  who  are  acquainted  with  public  proceed- 
ings, must  have  taken  notice  of  the  additional  taxes 
that  have  been  laid  upon  cards  and  dice ;  by  which 
it  is  justly  apprehended,  that  the  profits  arising  from 
the  honourable  occupations  dependent  thereon  will 
be  greatly  impeded.  Whatever  satisfaction  gloomy 
and  splenetic  minds,  always  disposed  to  anticipate 
the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  may  express,  I  assure 
you,  I  cannot  help  considering  this  affair  with  the 
most  painful  concern  ;  and  I  doubt  not  my  reasons 
will  be  equally  convincing  to  you. 
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*^  At  a  time  when  the  perfidious  enemies  of  our 
country  have  rendered  all  foreign  trade  precarious 
and  uncertain,  to  what  happier  resources  can  we  fly 
than  the  commerce  of  game  ?     By  what  means  is 
the  circulation  of  money,  the  life  and  spirit  of  trade, 
more  speedily  promoted?     What  other  business 
can  boast  of  such  large  returns  ?  and,  with  honour 
be  it  mentioned,   what  debts  in  any  other  kind  of 
commerce  are  more  punctually  discharged  ?     How 
strongly  do  the  various  fluctuations  of  fortune  incul- 
cate fortitude,   courage,  resignation,  and  a  noble 
contempt  of  death  !  virtues  for  which  the  proficients 
in  this  science  have  been  greatly  renowned.    What 
better  method  could  be  found  out  for  humbling  the 
grandeur,  and  diminishing  the  over-grown  revenues 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry,   than  by  blending  their 
manners  and  fortunes  with  the  lowest  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ?     Nor  is  it  the  least  praise  of  this  pro- 
fession, that  the  fair  sex  are  qualified  to  make  a 
figure  in  it,  and  to  exert  those  striking  talents  which 
we  seem  so  solicitous  to  exclude  from  many  of  the 
arts  of  life.     By  a  constant  application  to  gaming, 
they  gradually  wear  off  the  killing  brightness  of 
those  eyes,   and  the  overpowering  splendour  of 
those  charms,  which  would  otherwise  be  destruc- 
tive to  many  thousands  of  mankind.     Hence  they 
are  taught  kindness  and  condescension,  and  ren- 
dered graciously  accessible  to  the  company  and  ca- 
resses of  every  adoring  swain.     I  might  observe 
further,   that  while  the  merchant  and  tradesman 
are  contracting  a  narrow  avaricious  turn  of  mind,  a 
haughty  contempt,  and  a  supercilious  air,  the  gal- 
lant spirits  who  h^ve  espoused  this  genteel  com- 
merce, acquire  an  engaging  freedom  of  conversa- 
tion, a  boundless  generosity  of  nature,  and  an  in- 
imitable politeness  of  manners. 
**  U  the  political  advantages  of  gaming  are  de- 
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manded  of  me,  I  answer,  that  it  secures  our  money 
in  the  kingdom,  and  keeps  it  in  perpetual  circula- 
tion. Can  there  be  a  more  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  foreign  trade, 
than  that  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  exhausted 
by  it,  and  the  national  current  wealth,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  wise  calculators,  reduced  from 
forty  millions  to  twelve?  not  to  mention  the  import- 
ation of  the  various  follies,  fashions,  and  poisons, 
which  expose,  Infatuate,  and  destroy  so  many  of 
our  deluded  countrymen.  Can  any  other  argument 
be  necessary  to  procure  an  unlimited  indulgence 
to  a  commerce,  from  whence  so  many  advantages 
spring,  and  which  is  so  evidently  conducive  to  the 
public  good  ? 

"  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  many  persons  of 
plentiful  incomes  are  reduced  to  poverty  by  gaming, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  employments  in  life 
are  totally  exempted  from  misfortune,  and  how 
many  bankrupts  are  recorded  in  our  public  chro- 
nicles, who,  despairing  to  rise  in  the  world  by  the 
▼ulgar  method  of  trade,  have  had  recourse  to  this 
genteel  profession,  and  quickly  retrieved  their  for- 
tunes. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  many  more  cir- 
cumstances in  praise  of  so  noble  a  commerce,  if  it 
was  in  the  least  necessary  :  I  doubt  not  of  the  con- 
currence of  all  men  of  genius  and  spirit  in  these  my 
sentiments  ;  and  I  hope  the  legislature  will  hence- 
forward look  with  favour  on  an  art,  in  which  the 
politeness,  the  morals,  the  constitution,  and  the 
riches  of  this  kingdom  are  so  greatly  concerned :  and, 
instead  of  discouraging  it  with  severe  taxes,  and 
heavy  burthens,  will  contribute  every  thing  to  its 
advancement.  To  this  end  1  cannot  present  you 
with  a  better  proposal,  than,  *  That  all  those  who 
can  bring  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  lost  from 
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one  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
shall  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense^  and  re- 
warded for  their  patriotism,  in  sacrificing  their  for- 
tune so  disinterestedly  for  the  good  of  their  country.' 
'^  If  you  shall  please  to  communicate  these  thoughts 
to  the  public,  and  recommend  them  by  some  argu« 
ments  of  your  own,  I  shall  think  you  that  friend  of 
the  world  you  pretend  to  be,  and  may  possibly  give 
you  some  future  advices,  which  may  not  be  unwor- 
thy your  notice. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  sincere  friend,  and  hearty  admirer, 

"  JACK  LOVEBOX.  "* 


aa 
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A  VERY  facetious  friend  of  mine  was  observing,  the 
other  day,  that  he  could  always  discover  with  great 
certainty  the  shape,  height,  and  complexion  of  any 
man's  wife  in  company,  by  calling  for  his  toast.  If 
he  gives  you  a  lean  woman,  depend  upon  it,  says 
he,  his  wife  is  a  fat  one ;  or  if  he  drinks  his  bumper 
to  a  beauty  of  fine  height  and  complexion,  you  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  lady  at  home  is  little  and 
swarthy,  and  so  on  :  for,  continues  he,  I  have  ever 
found  it  to  be  true,  that  when  a  man  has  been  mar- 
ried a  full  half  year,  he  will  be  the  constant  admirer 
of  all  other  women,  in  proportion  as  they  differ  from 
his  own  wife. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  there  was  no  colour  of 
truth  in  this  remark ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  wives 
of  the  generality  of  men,  like  their  other  possessions, 
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are  apt  to  pall  a  little  upon  their  hands.  Fine  .for- 
tunes,  fine  nouses,  fine  gardens,  and  fine  equipages, 
bring  but  little  enjoyment  to  their  owners;  insomuch 
ibfit  we  are  every  day  breaking  the  tenth  command- 
ment, by  coveting  our  neighbour's  house,  our  neigh- 
bour's wife,  or  any  thing  that  is  our  neighbour's. 

Whence  this  perverseness  of  mankind  arises,  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  My  friend, 
who  never  thinks  enough  to  perplex  himself,  lays 
the  fault  upon  human  nature.  He  asserts,  that  men 
are  in  every  respect  just  what  they  were  intended 
to  be,  and  that  we  have  the  same  reason  to  be  angry 
with  a  bear  for  not  being  a  man,  as  with  a  man  for 
having  the  imperfections  of  one. 

That  we  are  frail  by  nature  is  too  certain  a  truth ; 
but  the  comfort  is,  that  He  who  made  us  so  does 
not  expect  perfection  from  us,  and  will  pardon  errors 
that  do  not  proceed  from  wilful  corruption,  and  ob- 
stinate disobedience. 

There  is  a  humorous  fable  of  the  ancients  upon 
the  general  frailty  of  mankind,  which,  as  1  have 
never  seen  in  English,  1  have  ventured  totnodernise 
and  translate  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers. 

'Jupiter,  after  he  had  seized  the  throne  of  Saturn, 
conquered  the  Titans,  and  made  the  universe  his 
own,  left  the  government  of  this  lower  world,  and 
the  a&irs  of  mankind,  to  the  inferior  deities.  Each 
had  his  separate  votaries,  and  no  one  was  to  inter- 
fere in  the  department  of  another.  Mars  was  cap- 
tain-general of  the  soldiery  of  all  nations,  Neptune 
was  lord  high  admiral,  Bacchus  presided  over  clubs 
and  festivals.  Mercury  over  trade,  Apollo  over  wit 
and  physic,  Minerva  over  learning,  Venus  and  the 
Graces  over  beauty,  Juno  over  marriage,  Diana 
over  chastity,  and  so  on. 

'  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  affairs  of  men 
seeqied  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  but 
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the  face  of  things  began  gradually  to  change,  till  at 
last  a  general  depravity  prevailed  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.  The  gods,  finding  themselves  un- 
equal to  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  and  angry  with 
mankind,  petitioned  Jupiter  to  take  the  government 
of  them  into  his  own  hands;  but  he  frowned  at  their 
request,  commanding  them  to  proceed  as  they  had 
begun,  and  leave  the  consequences  to  himself.  The 
deities,  perplexed  at  their  repulse,  convened  a  coun- 
cil among  themselves,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  draw  up  a  second  petition  to  Jupiter, 
that  for  the  better  understanding  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, they  should  have  leave  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
world,  and  to  take  upon  them  for  a  time  the  several 
natures  of  their  votaries.  Jupiter  laughed,  and 
consented  to  their  petition,  but  with  this  particular 
limitation,  that  they  should  be  entirely  divested 
of  supernatural  powers,  and  that  as  they  were  to 
personate  mortals,  they  should  be  subject  to  their 
frailties. 

*  The  deities  consented  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  and, 
having  deliberated  on  the  several  parts  they  were 
to  act,  made  their  descent  upon  the  earth.  Mars 
bought  himself  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  guards,  and 
being  a  gay,  handsome  young  fellow,  and  a  great 
favourite  of  the  ladies,  was  quickly  advanced  to  the 
command  of  a  company.  His  equipage  was  the 
most  splendid  that  could  be  imagined;  he  dressed, 
danced,  gamed,  and  swore  to  the  utmost  perfection; 
he  knocked  down  watchmen  and  constables,  drew 
his  sword  upon  chairmen  and  waiters,  laughed  at 
the  parsons,  bilked  whores  and  hackney-coachmen, 
cheated  tailors  and  lacemen,  stormed  towns  at  every 
tavern,  and  saluted  at  the  head  of  his  company  with 
inimitable  grace.  But  having  unfortunately  seduced 
the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  being  called  out  on  the 
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occasion,  he  chose  to  decline  fighting,  and  was 
broke  for  cowardice. 

'  Neptune  was  a  hardy  rough  tar,  and  got  early 
the  conamand  of  a  sixty-gun  ship.  He  attacked 
the  trade  of  the  enemy  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
took  prizes  of  immense  value.  His  prudence  was 
equal  to  his  courage ;  inasmuch  as  his  ship  was 
never  known  to  suiFer  by  the  enemy's  shot,  or  a 
man  to  die  on  board  her  of  a  violent  death.  But  as 
l<^eptuDe  was  now  no  more  than  a  man,  and  therefore 
liable  to  error,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  mistake  his 
admiral's  signal  to  attack, .  for  a  signal  to  sheer  oiF, 
and  happening  to  have  no  interest  at  court,  was  dis- 
abled from  service,  and  sent  to  live  upon  his  fortune. 

*  Bacchus  was  a  country  'squire,^  and  a  great 
sportsman ;  he  got  drunk  every  day,  and  debauched 
all  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  tenants  and  neigh- 
bours; till,  being  reduced  by  his  extravagance, 
an4  driven  to  various  shifts,  he  at  last  drew  beer 
in  a  night-cellar  to  hackney- coachmen  and  street- 
walkers. 

*  Mercury  was  a  linen-draper  in  the  city,  and  ac- 
quired a  plentiful  fortune  by  being  three  times  a 
bankrupt;  but  happening  to  be  discovered  in  a 
fourth  attempt,  he  was  stript  of  all  his  wealth,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  hanging.  He  was  afterwards 
captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  and  at  last  recalled  to 
beaven  from  the  condemned  hold  in  Newgate. 

*  Apollo  commenced  mortal  in  the  character  of 
a  physician,  and  so  peopled  the  shades  of  Pluto  with 
souls,  that  the  boat  of  Charon  became  crazy  by 
their  weight.  Jupiter  grew  incensed  at  his  murders, 
and  commanded  him  to  begin  the  world  again  in  a 
more  innocent  calling.  Apollo  obeyed,  and  became 
a  wit.  He  composed  loose  sonnets  and  plays  ;  he 
libelled  the  good,  flattered  the  bad,  blasphemed  the 
gods,  and  was  patronised  by  the  great;  but  unhap" 
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agtanding  in  need  of  their  astistancey  they  with- 
r  thdr  fiiTourSy  and  left  him  to  starve  in  a  garret 
Ott  the  bounty  of  the  booksellers. 

*  ICnerva  was  a  lady  of  fine  parts  and  leamiBg, 
bat  a  great  slattern.  She  never  stuck  a  pin  in  her 
dolbes,  nor  diai^;ed  them  till  they  wore  out.  Her 
loMn  was  stained  with  ink,  her  hair  uncombedi  her 
petticoats  fidling  off,  her  stockings  full  of  ludes,  and 
Aer  feet  slqp-shod.  She  talked  in  syllogisms,  wrote 
in  beraicsy  and  married  her  footman: 

*  Yennsy  who  while  a  goddess  had  always  a  ban* 
jketiag  af^r  mortal  flew  and  blood,  was  hi^y 
pleased  with  this  descent  upon  earth.  Sheassimied 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  fourteen,  took  lodgy 
ings  in  Covent  Garden,  and  dealt  out  her  favours 
Imrally  to  all  visitors.  Her  state  ^rf'mortalitv  was 
so  suited  to  her  inclinations,  that  heaven  and  the 
goddesses  were  never  thought  of,  till  the  loss  of  hw 
nose  made  her  sigh  for  immortality. 

'  Diana  was  a  great  prude  all  day,  but  had  her 
EndymioDs  by  moon -light.  It  his  reported  of  her, 
that  she  was  eleven  times  brought  to  bed,  without 
being  once  able  to  give  the  least  probable  guess  at 
the  rather  of  the  child. 

*  Of  Juno  it  is  only  said,  that  she  scolded  seven 
husbands  to  death ;  and  of  the  Graces,  that  they 
were  exceeding  neat  girls  till  they  married,  and 
sluts  afterwards. 

^  Having  staid  the  limited  time  upon  earth,  they 
were  all  summoned  to  heaven  in  their  human  forms 
and  habits,  to  make  their  appearance  before  the 
throne  of  Jupiter.  Mars  and  Neptune  made  a  tola* 
rable  figure,  but  looked  a  little  shy.  Bacchus  had 
a  blue  apron  on,  and  a  string  of  pewter  pots  thrown 
across  his  shoulder.  Mercury  appeared  fettered 
and  hand-cufied :  he  had  a  woollen  cap  upon  his 
a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  a  halter  about  his 
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leck*  Apollo  was  fuU-drest  in  a  suit  of  rusty  black, 
.  tje-wig,  a  silver-hilted  sword,  roll-up  stockings, 
teep  ruffles,  but  no  shirt :  his  features  were  begrimed 
ritn  snuff,  and  his  mouth  crammed  with  tobacco, 
ks  Minerva  approached  to  make  her  curt*sy,  Jupiter 
idd  his  nose,  and  beckoned  her  to  keep  aloof,  tell 
3e  her  that  for  the  future  he  would  have  no  learned 
idies  upon  earth.  Venus  held  her  fan  before  her 
ice,  till  Jupiter  commanded  her  to  uncover.  He 
tien  inquired  after  her  nose,  and  asked  if  the  gin 
be  had  drank  that  morning  was  right  Hollands* 
)iana  complained  much  of  a  dropsy  ;  upon  which 
upiter  laughed,  and  promised  to  send  Lucina  to 
lire  her:  adding,  that  he  hoped  she  had  had  good 
imes.  Juno  looked  angry  at  not  being  first  taken 
otice  of,  which  upon  Jupiter's  observing,  he  gave 
cr  a  eracious  no^  and  assured  her  that  every  one 
€  her  nusbands  was  quiet  in  Elysium.  The  Graces 
rould  have  apologized  for  their  dishabille,  but  Ju* 
liter  prevented  them,  and  told  them  with  a  smile 
hat  he  would  have  no  marriages  in  heaven.  He 
hen  restored  them  all  to  their  divinities,  and  after 
idiculing  and  rebuking  them  for  their  murmurings 
nd  curiosity,  dismissed  them  to  their  several 
halves,  telling  them  that  they  were  now  enabled 
0  make  allowances  for  the  frailties  and  imperfec- 
ions  of  human  nature,  having  experienced  in  their 
mn  persons,  that  he  had  peopled  the  world  witli 
aea,  and  not  gods.' 
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T  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  attended  to  the 
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declaration  of  war  against  France,  having  for  above 
a  twelvemonth  past  been  sensibly  hurt  in  my  own 
private  property  by  the  people  of  that  nation.  Yet 
injured  as  I  was,  I  concealed  my  resentment  while 
there  was  the  least  expectation  of  peace,  that  it 
might  not  be  said  of  me,  I  had  contributed,  by  any 
complaints  of  my  own,  to  the  involving  my  country 
in  a  hazardous  and  expensive  war. 

Every  body  knows,  that  till  within  these  two  years, 
or  thereabouts,  it  was  a  general  fashion  for  the  ladies 
to  wear  hair  upon  their  heads;  and  I  had  piqued  my- 
self not  a  little  on  the  thoughts  that  these  my  papers 
had  been  of  considerable  service  towards  curling  the 
said  hair.  I  had  indeed  long  ago  discovered,  that 
very  few  ladies  of  condition  could  spare  time  and 
attention  enough  from  the  various  avocations  of 
dress,  visiting,  assemblies,  plays,  operas,  Ranelagh 
and  Vauxhall,  to  read  over  a  paper  that  contained 
no  less  than  six  pages  in  folio  ;  but  as  the  demand 
for  the  World  was  still  very  considerable,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  knowing  that  I  was  every  week 
adorning  their  heads,  though  I  could  not  be  permit- 
ted to  improve  their  understandings ;  and  it  was  a 
particular  pleasure  to  me  in  all  public  assemblies, 
to  think  that  the  finest  faces  there  were  indebted  to 
the  goodness  of  my  paper  for  setting  them  off.  So 
long  as  the  fashion  of  hair  continued,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  never  so  much  as  dreamed  that  it  was  so 
soon  to  change,  I  depended  on  the  custom  of  the 
fair  and  polite  ;  but  by  the  instigation  of  French 
hair-cutters,  whom  the  ministers  of  iheir  monarque 
have  sent  to  this  metropolis  in  pure  spite  to  me,  the 
ladies  have  been  prevailed  on  to  cut  their  hair  close 
to  their  temples,  to  the  great  diminution  of  the  sale 
of  these  papers. 

It  was  formerly  a  very  agreeable  amusement  to 
me  to  look  in  at  Mr.  Dodsley's  on  a  Thursday  mom- 
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ing,  and  observe  the  great  tlemand  for  these  my  lu- 
cubrations ;  but  though  the  same  demand  continues 
among  the  men,  I  have  frequently  the  mortification 
of  hearing  a  smart  footman  delivering  a  message  in 
the  shop,  *  that  his  lady  desires  Mr.  Dodsley  will 
send  her  in  no  more  Worlds,  for  that  she  has  cut 
off  her  hair,  and  shall  have  no  occasion  for  them 
any  longer.' 

Nobody  will,  I  believe,  make  the  least  doubt  that 
my  principal  view  in  this  work  was  to  amend  the 
morals  and  improve  the  understandings  of  my  fel- 
low-subjects ;  but  1  will  honestly  confess,  that  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  it,  I  have  entertained 
some  distant  hopes  of  laying  up  a  fortune  sufficient 
to  support  me  in  my  old  age ;  and  as  money  is  at  so 
low  an  interest,  I  intended  making  a  small  purchase 
ID  some  retired  and  pleasant  part  of  England,  that 
I  might  have  devoted  my  labours  to  the  cultivation 
of  land,  af^er  having  weeded  men's  minds  of  what- 
ever choked  the  growth  of  virtue  and  good  man- 
ners. This  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  effecting,  as  I 
am  not  without  hopes,  that  while  we  are  at  open 
'war  with  France,  the  ladies  will  conceive  such  a  dis- 
like to  the  fashions  of  their  enemies,  as  to  let  their 
hair  grow  again.  If  this  cannot  speedily  be  brought 
about,  I  must  be  forced  to  apply  to  the  ministers 
for  some  lucrative  employment,  in  return  for  that 
indulgence  and  complaisance  which  I  have  at  all 
times  shown  them.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive that  my  merits  have  been  overlooked,  though 
thev  have  been  hitherto  unrewarded  ;  and  I  make 
no  kind  of  doubt  that  I  need  only  present  myself  at 
their  levees,  to  be  asked  what  post  I  would  choose* 
They  do  not  want  to  be  assured  that  I  am  as  willing 
as  able  to  assist  them  in  all  emergencies ;  or,  which 
is  still  better,  to  vindicate  their  conduct  against  all 
opposersi  to  stifle  clamours  in  their  birth^  to  con« 
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vert  fears  ^o  hopes,  complaints  to  approbation,  and 
faction  to  concord. 

But  as  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  particu- 
lar post  of  honour  and  profit  that  would  better  suit 
me  than  another,  and,  knowing  that  the  abusers  of 
an  administration  are  first  to  be  provided  for,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  of  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  till 
something  else  may  be  done  :  or  if  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, with  a  proper  qualification,  be  thought  neces- 
sary for  me,  1  entirely  acquiesce,  as  my  eloquence 
in  the  House  must  be  of  signal  service  in  all  critical 
conjunctures.     It  would  also  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  me,  if  the  government  were  to  take  off  weekly 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  my  papers,  and  circu* 
late  them  among  their  friends ;  or,  if  they  object  to 
such  an  expense,  and  should  discover  no  inclination 
to  oblige  me  in  any  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, I  humbly  entreat,  that  in  lieu  of  the  depre- 
dations made  upon  me  by  the  French  hair  cutters, 
and  in  consideration  of  my  firm  attachment  to  his 
majesty's  family  and  government,  orders  be  imme- 
diately issued  from  the  lord  steward's  office,  the 
board  of  green-cloth,  or  elsewhere,  that  hence  for- 
ward all  the  tarts,  pies,  pastry,  and  confectionary  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  appertaining  to  his  majesty's 
household,  be  constantly  baked  upon  these  papers. 
This  would  be  making  me  sufficient  amends,  and 
g:reatly  encourage  me  to  continue  this  useful  work, 
till  a  perfect  library  might  be  made  of  it,   which 
otherwise  must  havr  an  end  before  an  hundred  vo- 
lumes can  be  completed. 

That  the  ministry  may  entertain  just  notions  of 
the  efficacy  of  my  good  work,  I  shall  here  present 
them  with  some  few  of  those  offers,  which  are  al- 
most daily  made  me  by  private  persons. 

A  lady  who  has  lately  opened  a  new  bagnio  in 
Covent-gardcn,  assures  me  in  a  letter,  that  if  I  will 
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do  her  the  favour  to  recommend  her  in  the  World, 
i  shall  not  only  have  the  run  of  her  house,  but  every 
one  of  her  young  ladies  shall  be  obliged  to  take  in 
mj  papers  as  long  as  it  lasts.  A  grocer  in  tlie  Strand 
has  sent  me  a  pound  of  his  best  tea,  and  promises  to 
wrap  up  every  ounce  he  sells,  as  also  all  his  sugars 
and  spices  in  these  papers,  if  I  will  honour  him  so 
far  as  to  make  mention  of  him  in  any  one  of  them. 
He  adds  in  a  postscript,  that  his  wife  and  five  daugh- 
ters, who  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  make  all  their 
thread-papers  of  Worlds. 

But  a  more  material  offer  still,  and  which  I  have 
therefore  reserved  for  the  last,  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter: 

"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 
"  ESTEEMED  FRIEND, 

*'  This  is  to  acquaint  thee,  that  we  are  makers  of 
pins  on  the  bridge  called  London  Bridge,  and  that 
we  have  each  of  us  given  a  considerable  portion  of 
money  for  the  good-will  of  the  habitations  wherein 
we  make  abode  :  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
lately  passed,  the  said  habitations  are  speedily  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  their  dwellers  to  be  forced  to 
remove  to  other  abodes.  If  thou  art  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  traffic,  thou  canst  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  an  old  established 
shop,  in  a  street  where  the  principal  dealers  in  any 
particular  commodity  are  known  to  dwell ;  inas- 
much as  when  thou  wantest  a  silken  garment  for  thy 
wife,  thou  wouldst  repair  to  the  habitations  of 
Round- court  or  Ludgate-hill ;  or  if  thy  hnen  was 
rent,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  resort  to  Cheapside  or 
Cornhill :  in  like  manner,  if  thy  helpmate  or  thy 
maidens  wanted  pins,  thou  wouldst  not  fail,  if  thou 
wert  wise,  to  take  thy  walk  to  London-bridge.  But 
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by  the  act  above  named,  thy  friends  are  exiled  from 
their  dwellings,  and  compelled  tp  sojourn  in  a 
strange  street,  where  even  their  names  are  un- 
known. We  therefore  request  it  of  thee,  if  the  rulers 
of  the  land  behold  thee  with  regard,  that  thou  wilt 
apply  thyself  speedily  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  this  act ; 
wherein  if  thou  succeedest,  we  will  buy  up  thy 
weekly  labours  in  reams,  and  stick  all  our  pins 
therein,  so  that  thy  name  shall  be  known  far  and 
wide,  and  thy  days  prosperous  in  the  land. 

"  If  thou  art  a  well-wisher  to  thyself,  thou  wilt 
use  thy  best  endeavours  for  the  service  of 
"  Thy  friends, 

**  SPHRAIM  MINIKIN, 

*'  MALACHY  SHORTWHITE, 

^*  OBADIAH  MIDDLING, 

**  HESEKIAH  LONGPIN,"  &C.  &C. 

After  duly  deliberating  upon  this  proposal,  lam 
inclined  to  trouble  the  government  no  further  at  pre- 
sent, than  to  request  the  repeal  of  this  act,  which 
if  they  are  so  kind  as  to  grant  me,  my  papers  will 
again  find  their  way  to  the  dressing-rooms  of  the 
ladies,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  her 
emissaries  the  hair-cutters. 
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I  WAS  always  particularly  pleased  with  that  scene 
in  the  first  part  of  Harry  the  Fourth,  where  the 
humorous  Sir  John  FalstafF,  after  upbraiding  tlie 
prince  with  being  the  corrupter  of  his  morals,  and 
resolving  on  amendment,  forms  a  very  reasonable 
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wish  '  to  know  where  a  commodity  of  eood  nuiTies 
may  be  bought/  It  happens,  indeed,  a  little  unfor- 
tunately, that  he  immediately  relapses  into  his  old 
courses,  and  enters  into  a  scheme  for  a  robbery 
that  night,  which  he  endeavours  to  justify,  by  call- 
iag  it  his  trade :  *  Wliy,  Hal,'  says  he,  *  'tis  my  vo- 
cation, Hal:  'tis  no  sin  for  man  to  labour  in  his  vo- 
cation.' 

As  often  as  this  passage  has  occurred  to  me,  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  ttiat  if  we  were  to  look  nar- 
rowly into  the  conduct  of  mankind,  we  should  find 
the  fat  knight's  excuse  to  have  a  more  general  in- 
fluence than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  should  seem 
as  if  there  were  certain  degrees  of  dishonesty,  which 
were  allowable,  and  that  most  occupations  have  an 
acknowledged  latitude  in  one  or  more  particulars, 
where  men  may  be  rogues  with  impunity,  and  al- 
most without  blame. 

It  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  this  observation,  by  scrutinizing  into  the  conduct 
of  men  of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  professions.  This 
shall  be  the  subject  of  to-day's  paper  ;  and  I  shall 
begin  where  it  is  always  good  manners  to  begin, 
with  my  betters  and  superiors. 

The  tyrant,  who,  to  gratify  his  ambition,  depo- 
pulates whole  nations,  and  sacrifices  the  lives  of 
millions  of  his  subjects  to  his  insatiable  desire  of 
conquest,  is  a  glorious  prince ;  destruction  is  his 
trade,  and  he  is  only  lal}nuring  in  his  vocation. 

The  statesman,  who  spreads  corruption  over  a 
country,  and  enslaves  the  people  to  enrich  himself, 
or  aggrandize  his  master,  is  an  able  minister ;  op- 
pression is  his  calling,  and  it  is  no  sin  in  him  to  la- 
bour in  his  vocation. 

The  patriot,  who  opposes  the  measures  of  the 
statesman;  who  rails  at  corruption  in  the  House,  and 
bav^ls  till  morning  for  his  poor  bleeding  country, 
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may,  if  admitted  to  a  post,  adopt  the  principles  he 
abhorred,  and  pursue  the  measures  he  condemned: 
such  a  one  is  a  trader  in  power,  and  only  labouring 
in  his  vocation. 

The  condescending  patron,  who,  fond  of  follow- 
ers and  dependants,  deals  out  his  smiles  to  all  about 
him,  and  buys  flattery  with  promises  ;  who  shakes 
the  needy  wit  by  the  hand,  and  assures  him  of  his 
protection  one  hour,  and  forgets  that  he  has  ever 
seen  him  the  next,  is  a  great  man;  deceit  is  his  va- 
cation. 

The  man  in  office,  whose  perquisites  are  wrung 
from  the  poor  pittances  of  the  miserable,  and  who 
enriches  himself  by  pillaging  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan, receives  no  more  than  his  accustomed  dues, 
and  is  only  labouring  in  his  vocation. 

The  divine,  who  subscribes  to  articles  that  he 
does  not  believe ;  who  neglects  practice  for  profes- 
sion, and  God  for  His  Grace;  who  bribes  a  mistress, 
or  sacrifices  a  sister, for  preferment;  who  preaches 
faith  without  works,  and  damns  all  who  differ  from 
liim,  may  be  an  orthodox  divine,  and  only  labour- 
ing in  his  vocation. 

The  lawyer,  who  makes  truth  falsehood,  and  false- 
hood truth ;  who  pleads  the  cause  of  the  oppressor 
against  the  innocent,  and  brings  ruin  upon  the 
wretched,  is  a  man  of  eminence  in  the  world,  and 
the  companion  of  honest  men;  lying  is  his  trade, 
and  he  is  only  labouring  in  his  vocation. 

The  physician,  who  visits  you  three  times  a  day 
in  a  case  that  he  knows  to  be  incurable;  who  denies 
his  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  writes  more  for  the 
apothecary  than  the  patient,  is  an  honest  physician, 
and  only  labouring  in  his  vocation. 

The  fine  lady  of  fashion,  who  piques  herself  upon 
her  virtue,  perhaps  a  little  too  much;  who  attends 
the  sermon  cvwy  Sunday,  and  prayers  every  week- 
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day ;  and  wlio^  if  she  slanders  her  best  friends,  does 
it  only  to  reform  them,  may  innocently  indulge  her- 
self in  a  little  cheating  at  cards  ;  she  has  made  it 
her  vocation. 

The  tradesman,  who  assures  you,  upon  his  honest 
Word,  that  he  will  deal  justly  with  you ;  yet  sells 
you  his  worst  commodities  at  the  highest  price,  and 
exults  at  over-reaching  you,  is  a  good  man,  and  only 
labouring  in  his  vocation. 

The  infidel,  who,  fond  of  an  evil  fame,  would  rob 
YOU  of  a  religion  that  inculcates  virtue,  and  insures 
happiness  as  its  reward;  who  laughs  at  an  hereafter, 
and  takes  from  you  the  only  expectation  that  can 
make  life  endurable,  is  a  dealer  in  truth,  and  only 
labouring  in  his  vocation. 

The  author,  who,  to  ensure  a  sale  to  his  works, 
throws  out  his  slander  against  the  good,  and  poi- 
sons the  young  and  virtuous  by  tales  of  wantonness 
and  indecency,  is  a  writer  of  spirit,  and  only  la- 
bouring in  his  vocation. 

To  take  characters  in  the  gross ;  the  gamester, 
who  cheats  you  at  play  ;  the  man  of  pleasure,  who 
corrupts  the  chastity  of  your  wife ;  the  friend,  who 
tricks  you  in  a  horse  ;  the  steward,  who  defrauds 
you  in  his  accounts ;  the  butler,  who  robs  you  of 
your  wine;  the  footman,  who  steals  your  linen;  the 
housekeeper,  who  overcharges  you  in  her  bills ; 
the  gardener,  who  sends  your  fruit  to  market ;  the 
groom,  who  starves  your  horses  to  put  their  allow- 
ance  in  his  pocket ;  in  short,  the  whole  train  of 
servants,  who  impose  upon  you  in  the  several  arti- 
cles intrusted  to  their  care,  are  only  receiving  their 
lawful  perquisites,  and  labouring  in  their  vocations. 

I  know  but  of  one  set  of  men,  who  ought  com- 
monly to  be  excepted  in  this  general  charge ;  and 
those  are  the  projectors.  The  schemes  of  all  such 
gentlemen  are  usually  too  romantic  to  impose  upon 
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the  credulity  of  tlie  world ;  and,  not  being  able  to 
plunder  their  employers,  they  are  labouring  in  their 
vocations  to  cheat  only  themselves. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  upon  this  occa- 
sion, as  if  I  meant  to  advise  all  people  to  be  honest, 
and  to  do  as  they  would  be  done  by,  in  their  several 
vocations :  far  be  it  from  me  to  intend  any  such 
thing ;  I  am  as  well  assured  as  they  are,  that  it 
would  not  answer  their  purposes.  The  tyrant  would 
have  no  glory  without  conquests  :  his  ministers  no 
followers  without  bribes;  the  patriot  no  place  with- 
out opposition ;   the  patron  no  flatterers  without 
promising ;  the  man  in  office  no  perquisites  without 
fraud ;  the  divine  no  pluralities  without  time-serving ; 
the  lawyer  no  clients  without  lying;  the  physician 
no  practice  without  apothecaries;  the  tradesman  no 
country-house  without  exacting ;  the  fine  lady  no 
routs  without  cheating ;  the  infidel  no  fame  with- 
out proselytes ;  and  the  author  no  dinner  without 
slander  and  wantonness;   the  gamester  would  be 
undone;  the  man  of  pleasure  inactive;  the  gentle- 
man-jockey would  sell  his  horse  at  half-price;  and 
the  steward,  the  butler,  the  footman,   the  house- 
keeper, the  gardener,  the  groom,  and  the  whole 
train  of  servants,  lose  their  necessary  perquisites. 

The  old  maxim,  that  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy,' 
has  been  long  ago  exploded :  but  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion,   that  the  appearance  of  it  might,   if  well 
put  on,  promote  a  man's  interest,  though  the  reality 
must  destroy  it.     I  would  therefore  recommend  it 
to  persons  in  all  vocations,   it^  it  be  but  by  way  of 
trial,   and,  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,    to  put  on 
now  and  then  the  appearance  of  a  little  honesty. 
Most  men  have  a  natural  dislike  to  be  cheated  with 
their  eyes  open  ;  and  though  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
times  to  wear  no  concealment,  yet  to  deceive  be- 
hind the  luadk  of  integrity  hais  beea  deemed  the 
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most  effectual  method.  To  further  this  end,  the 
appearance  of  a  small  portion  of  religion  would 
not  be  amiss ;  but  I  would  by  no  means  have  this 
matter  overdone,  as  it  commonly  is.  Going  to 
prayers  every  day,  or  singing  psalms  on  a  Sunday 
in  a  room  next  the  street,  may  look  a  little  suspi- 
cious, and  set  the  neighbours  upon  the  watch :  nor 
would  I  advise  that  a  tradesman  should  stand  at 
the  ahop-door  with  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  or 
that  a  lawyer  should  carry  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man 
in  hb  bag  to  Westminster-hall,  and  read  it  in  court 
as  often  as  he  sits  down :  there  are  other  methods 
that  may  answer  the  purpose  of  cheating  much 
better.  A  yea  and  nay  conversation,  interrupted 
with  a  few  sighs  and  groans  for  the  iniquities  of  the 
wicked,  loud  responses  at  church,  and  long  graces 
at  meals,  with  here  and  there  a  godly  book  lying 
in  the  window,  or  in  places  most  in  sight,  will  be 
of  singular  utility  ;  and  further  than  this  I  would 
by  no  means  advise. 

To  all  those  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  follow  no 
Tocafions,  and  who  have  therefore  no  immediate 
interest  in  cheating,  I  would  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  honesty  before  the  appearance  of  it.  As 
sach  persons  stand  in  no  need  of  a  cloak,  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  them  of  religion,  only  that  the 
reality  of  it  might  be  useful  to  them  in  a£9ic- 
tions ;  or  if  ever  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads 
that  thej  must  one  day  die,  it  might  possibly  alle- 
ynate  the  bitterness  of  so  uncommon  a  thought. 
To  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, renaer  them  happier  m  themselves,  and 
lead  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  new  pleasures  in  the 
happiness  of  others. 
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No  185.    THURSDAY,  JULY  15,  1756. 


"  TO  MR.  PITZ-ADAM. 
"  SIR, 

**  Mt  case  is  a  little  singular,  and  therefore  I  hope 
you  will  let  it  appear  in  your  paper.  I  should 
scarcely  have  attempted  to  make  such  a  request, 
had  not  I  very  strictly  looked  over  all  the  works 
of  your  predecessors,  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and 
Guardians,  without  a  possibility  of  finding  a  pa- 
rallel to  my  unhappy  situation. 

'^  I  am  not  henpecked ;  I  am  not  grimalkined : 
I  have  no  Mrs.  Freeman  with  her  Italian  airs ;  but 
I  have  a  wife  more  troublesome  than  all  three,  by 
a  certain  ridiculous  and  unnecessary  devotion  that 
she  pays  to  her  father,  amounting  almost  to  idola* 
try.  When  I  first  married  her,  from  that  specious 
kind  of  weakness  which  meets  with  encouragement 
and  applause,  only  because  it  is  called  good-nature, 
I  permitted  her  to  do  whatever  she  pleased :  but 
when  I  thought  it  requisite  to  pull  in  the  rein,  I 
found  that  her  having  the  bit  in  her  teeth,  rendered 
the  strength  of  my  curb  of  no  manner  of  use  to  me. 
Whenever  I  attempted  to  draw  her  in  a  little,  she 
tossed  up  her  head,  snorted,  pranced,  and  gave 
herself  such  airs,  that,  unless  I  let  her  carry  me 
where  she  pleased,  my  limbs,  if  not  my  life,  were  in 
danger.  The  love  of  power  is  inherent  in  the  dis- 
position of  womankind ;  and  I  do  not  pretend  that 
her  vapours,  hysterics,  low  spirits,  or  whatever  else 
the  learned  are  pleased  to  call  them,  are  not  equall- 
ed by  thousands  of  married  women  in  these  melan- 
choly kingdoms  \  but  the  father,  the  father  is  the 
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point  which  distinguishes  me  from  the  rest  of  my 
brethren. 

"  This  old  fellow  is  of  a  most  capricious,  unequal 
temper,  and,  like  the  satyr  in  the  fahle,  blows  hot 
and  cold  in  the  same  breath.  Sometimes  he  is  very 
fond  of  me  and  my  friends,  and  at  other  times  he 
will  not  suffer  us  to  look  at  him.  In  whatever  mood 
the  old  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  appear,  in  the  same 
mood  madam  his  daughter  dispenses  her  pouts  and 
frowns,  or  her  smiles  and  good-humour.  Whatever 
shape  old  Proteus  puts  on,  Cabera,  his  daughter, 
puts  on  the  same.  I  call  him  Proteus,  because, 
though  I  have  known  him  many  years,  I  have  never 
known  him  a  week  together  in  the  same  form.  He 
18  vapourish  ;  so  is  his  daughter :  he  is  a  quack ;  so 
is  his  daughter  :  one  day  he  is  an  economist,  even 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  avarice ;  the  daughter 
also  has  her  days  of  frugality  and  improper  thrift. 
Soaietimes  he  is  profuse,  and  a  violent  squanderer  ; 
after  these  fits,  my  purse  is  sure  to  suffer  most 
cruelly.  Sometimes  he  is  proud,  sometimes  he  is 
humble ;  his  daughter  follows  him  closely  in  each  of 
the  two  extremes.  In  short.  Sir,  both  father  and 
daughter  practise  more  changes  than  Harlequin  in 
the  Emperor  of  the  Moon.  Judge  then  what  fi- 
gure a  husband  must  make,  who  is  indispensably 
obliged  to  conform  with  all  these  metamorphoses. 

**  Last  summer,  though  a  cold  one,  Proteus  took 
it  into  his  head  to  dine  in  the  cellar :  and  as  soon  as 
we  arrived  at  my  country-house,  our  cellar  also  was 
immediately  announced  to  be  our  eating  parlour. 
My  neighbours  tried  the  experiment  once,  in  hopes 
perhaps  of  being  made  fuddled,  contrary  to  my 
usual  custom ;  but  that  not  being  the  case,  they 
never  offered  to  return  again  ;  no,  not  even  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  declared  he  would  drink 
bumpers  in  my  cellar  as  long  as  I  pleased,  but  he 
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could  not  eat  there  and  sip  thimble-fulls,  though  he 
were  sure  to  dine  evek-y  day  on  a  pasty,  or  a  haunch 
of  venison.  So  that  my  wife  and  I,  for  three  months 
together,  dined  like  king  Pharaoh,  amidst  frogs  and 
darkness:  nor  had  we  any  other  companions  than 
the  reptiles  that  crawled  out  of  the  walls,  as  ima- 
gining their  territories  invaded.  But  my  wife  en- 
dured every  inconveniency  with  amazing  patience, 
because  she  had  heard  her  father  say,  that  this  was 
the  best  method  to  drink  iced  liquors,  without  being 
at  the  expense  of  an  ice-house. 

*'  Last  winter,  I  was  still  put  to  greater  hardships. 
Proteus,  who  some  time  ago  travelled  abroad,  nei- 
ther for  health  nor  improvement,  but  merely  in 
search  of  that  philosopher's  stone  called  Ta8te» 
declared  that  in  Italy  no  nobleman's  house  had  a 
chimney  in  any  room,  except  the  kitchen  ;  and  he 
added,  that  as  it  was  an  example  which  he  resolved 
to  follow,  he  hoped  it  might  be  so  relishable  to  his 
friends,  that  they  would  cut  off  that  excessive  dear 
article  of  firing,  and  expend  their  coal-money  in 
buildings,  statues,  or  lakes.  The  word  was  no 
sooner  given,  than  my  wife  bricked  up  every  chim- 
ney, except  the  kitchen  chimney,  in  my  house;  and 
in  January,  though  we  were  permitted  to  have  little 
earthen  stoves  in  our  chambers,  the  cold  was  so 
intense,  that  my  little  boy  Tommy  died  of  the 
whooping  cough;  and  I  myself  caught  an  ague, 
which  lasted  four  months,  and  brought  upon  me  an 
apothecary's  bill,  amounting  to  ninety  pounds,  for 
drugs,  which  were  indeed  much  fuller  of  Taste  than 
I  desired. 

"  The  furniture  of  my  house,  and  the  shape  of 
my  gardens,  have  been  changed  at  least  ten  times 
over ;  yet  if  you  were  to  judge,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam, 
from  the  constant  conversation  of  my  wife  and  her 
father,  you  would  pronounce  them  the  best  econo- 
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mists  in  Europe ;  and  so  they  are,  in  smalf  beer, 
oil,  and  vinegar. 

"  Though  I  always  avoid  excess  of  drinking  when 
at  home,  my  father-in-law,  since  my  marriage,  hav- 
ing been  remarkably  sober,  yet  it  is  my  misfortune, 
and  I  confess  it  is  a  fault,  to  go  now  and  then  to 
the  tavern,  and  there  to  exceed  the  strict  limits  of 
sobriety.  It  is  impossible,  among  jovial  companions, 
not  to  mdulge  a  vein  of  gaiety ;  the  effect  of  which 
is,  that  at  night  I  am  apt  to  stagger  towards  the 
nuptial  bed  a  little  too  heavily  loaded  with  liquor. 
The  night  is  snored  away  in  oblivion ;  but  oh !  when 
the  morning  approaches,  and  I  awake  and  open  my 
eyes,  what  a  face  of  anger  do  I  behold !  and  what 
dreadful  peals  of  conjugal  thunder  do  I  hear!  Those 
peals  commonly  end  with  a  louder  clap  than  ordi- 
nary, in  ivords  to  this  purpose  :    ^  Ah !  Mr.  Tame- 
deer,  Mr.  Tamedeer,  is  this  the  reward  for  all  my 
love  and  kindness  ?  Have  I  quitted  my  dear  father 
for  the  embraces  of  a  sot  ?  When  was  that  good  old 
man  ever  seen  disguised  in  liquor?'  To  this  I  might 
reply,  if  I  dared  to  make  an  answer,  that  indeed  he  is 
BO  often  disguised  out  of  liquor,  he  ought  never  to 
be  disguised  in  it :  and  I  might  also  add,  that  he  is 
most  injuriously  slandered,  if  some  five- and- twenty 
years  since,  he   did   not   drink,   smoke,  and  go 
through  the  et  ccrtera,  as  well  as  the  best  of  us. 

"  If  I  offend  or  rebel  in  any  one  point,  and  indeed 
I  offend  and  rebel  in  very  few,  my  wife  immediately 
applies  to  my  father-in-law,  and  I  am  ordered  to 
alter  my  conduct,  and  to  submit  properly  to  judge- 
ments far  superior  to  my  own.  Thus  is  my  case, 
my  wife's  virtue  always  excepted,  far  more  deplor- 
able than  Barnaby  Brittle's  in  the  play ;  nor  have  I 
the  comfort  appendant  to  Sir  John  Enville,  Knt. 
in  being  married  to  a  woman  of  quality.     That  cir- 
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eumtUAce  at  least  might  have  pft>ved  an  ingredioiC 

to  aatiftfy  my  pride. 

"  This  uneasy  sitoatioDt  which  I  haTO  deacribed 
with  exact  trutn»  has  occasioned  me  to  ruminate 
continually  upon  some  method  of  relief.  None  oc- 
curs to  me,  except  a  formal  diyorce.  You  will  ask 
what  cause  can  be  allied?  since  there  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  proof  dther  of  adultery,  ill*usage»  or  any 
other  matrimonial  misdemeanor.  True.  Bjot  can* 
not  I  prove  a  prior  marriage  ?  Was  not  she  mar- 
ried to  h^  fatner,  to  all  outward  appearance,  long 
beibte  she  went  with*  me  to  the  altar?  Does  not 
that  marriage  eridently  continue,  without  any  other 
breach,  th«i  baring  a  second  husband  in  points 
where  the  first  huslMnd  does  not  care  to  meddle? 
Is  she  not  more  obedient  to  her  first  husband  than 
her  second?  Has  she  fulfilled,  as  she  ought,  her 
TOW  of  matrimony  to  me  ?  Whom  does  she  cbey  ? 
not  me,  but  her  ftthen  Whom  does  she  honour? 
not  me,  but  her  father.  May  not  I  hope,  therefore^ 
to  be  relieved  in  any  judicial  or  ecclesiastical  court 
in  Eoeland  ? 

**  1  our  opbion  fully  stated  upon  thb  case  would 
encourage  me  ,to  go  on,  or  discourage  me  from  pro- 
ceeding.  If  I  cannot  be  relieved  by  law  or  eqmtff 
I  will  try  to  summon  up  courage  to  fight  my  fiuher^ 
in-law.  I  know  he  is  a  coward,  but  then  I  am  under 
apprehensions,  that  the  jade  has  discovered  to  him 
that  I  am  a  fiP^^'  coward  than  himself.  At  all 
events,  Mr.Titz-Adam,  let  me  have  your  advice, 
because  I  am 

**  Your  constant  reader,  and  admirer, 

**  THOMAS  TAMXBXM." 
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No.  186.    THURSDAY,  JULY  22,    1756. 


«< 


TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 


"sir 


'*  I  AM  the  same  clergyman  who  troubled  jou  with 
an  account  of  his  misfortunes  in  your  paper.  No.  31, 
and  am  indebted  to  your  kind  publication  of  that 
letter  for  the  ease  and  happiness  which,  with  only 
one  single  interruption,  I  have  enjoyed  ever  since. 
My  uncommon,  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  unmerited 
distresses,  recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  a  noble 
lord,  who  called  to  see  me  at  my  lodgings,  brought 
me  home  to  his  lordship's  own  house,  and  honoured 
me  so  far  as  to  make  me  his  domestic  chaplain.   His 
lordship's  regard  for  me  was  so  truly  sincere,  that 
he  married  me  soon  afler  to  my  lady's  woman,  a 
young  person  of  admirable  beauty  and  virtue,  and 
a  great  favourite  of  my  lord,  because,  as  his  lord- 
ship used  often  to  tell  me,  she  was  a  clergyman's 
daughter,  and,  for  what  reason  he  knew  not,  ex- 
tremely hated  by  his  lady.     But  my  good  fortune 
did  not  end  here:  his  lordship,  whose  nature  is 
never  to  be  tired  with  doing  good,  was  so  very  ob- 
liging as  to  take  us  a  little  house,  ready-furnished, 
in  a  retired  and  pleasant  part  of  the  town,  paying  the 
rent  of  it  himself,  and  making  us  considerable  pre- 
sents from  time  to  time :  he  was  also  so  very  con- 
descending as  to  spend  two  or  three  evenings  in  a 
week  with  us,  and  frequently  to  take  my  wi^  with 
him  into  the  chariot,  for  an  afternoon's  airing,  as 
she  had  the  misfortune,  soon  afler  our  marriage,  of 
labouring  under  an  ill  state  of  health,  which,  as  we 
all  feared,  would  terminate  in  a  dropsjr: 
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''  His  lordship  was  still  kinder  to  me  in  other  af- 
fairs, insomuch  that  in  less  than  two  months  after 
our  marriage,  he  sent  me  into  the  west,  with  thirty 
guineas  in  my  pocket,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  wor- 
thy clergyman,  whom  my  lord  had  sent  for  to  town 
upon  particular  business ;  and  because  the  ill  health 
of  my  wife  required  a  little  country  air,  his  lordship 
proposed  taking  lodgings  for  her  at  Knightsbridge 
during  my  absence,  where  she  was  daily  to  be  at- 
tended by  his  own  physician. 

''At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  his  lordship  was  pleased 
to  recall  me  to  town,  where  I  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction  of  finding  my  wife  returned  to  her  house 
perfectly  cured  of  her  disorder,  with  only  a  little 
paleness  remaining  from  the  violent  remedies  pre- 
scribed to  her  by  her  physician.  I  had  the  addi- 
tional happiness  of  finding  his  lordship  with  my  wife, 
waiting  my  return,  and  to  be  honoured  with  his 
thanks  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  trust,  together 
with  the  promise  of  the  very  first  living  that  should 
fall  within  his  gift. 

"  I  mention  these  things,  Sir,  to  the  honour  of 
my  noble  benefactor,  who  ever  since  my  marriage, 
which  is  now  three  years  ago,  has  been  lavishing 
his  favours  upon  me;  who  has  been  so  very  conde- 
scending as  to  stand  godfather  in  person  to  my  two 
children,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  making 
me  happy  by  his  visits.  But  I  am  not  entering  into 
a  particular  detail  of  the  pleasures  I  enjoy:  I  have 
another  motive  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter. 
"  His  lordship,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  was 
pleased,  amongst  the  many  instances  of  his  good- 
ness, to  procure  for  me  a  chaplainship  in  one  of  the 
reginients  now  in  Scotland  ;  and  as  my  attendance 
was  immediately  necessary,  and  my  wife  too  far 
gone  with  child  to  think  of  going  with  me;  as  soon 
as  1  had  prepared  every  thing  for  my  journey,  I  sent 
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aa  advertisement  to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

** '  Wanted,  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  post- 
chaise  to  Edinburgh.  Enquire  for  the  reverend 
W.  B.  at  the  Green  Park  coffee-house,  Piccadilly. 
Uote,  the  utmost  expedition  will  be  necessary.' 

**  The  next  morning,  as  I  Was  reading  a  news- 
paper in  the  coffee-room,  I  heard  a  young  gentle- 
man, of  a  very  modest  and  decent  appearance,  in- 
quiring at  the  bar  for  the  reverend  Mr.  W.  B.  I 
jtold  him  that  1  was  the  person,  and  calling  for  a 
couple  of  dishes  of  coffee,  we  sat  down  together, 
and  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  advertisement. 
He  assured  me,  that  if  his  friends  did  not  flatter  him^ 
he  was  a  very  agreeable  companion ;  that  he  had 
business  of  consequence  to  transact  at  Edinburgh  ; 
that  he  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  by  the  ad- 
vertisement that  I  was  a  clergyman,  having  a  great 
veneration  for  gentlemen  of  that  function  ;  that  he 
Jiad  entertained  thoughts  of  becoming  one  himself, 
was  a  near  relation  of  the  bishop  of***,  and  though 
young  as  he  appeared,  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  in  serious  conversation  with  a  worthy 
divine.  He  was  pleased  to  add,  that  he  saw  some<* 
thing  in  my  appearance  which  entitled  me  to  that 
character,  and  that  he  did  not  doubt  of  being  greatly 
edified  during  so  long  a  journey.  Many  civilities 
passed  on  my  side  in  return ;  and  in  the  end  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  set  out  that  very  evening  at 
aix  o'clock.  He  was  punctual  to  his  appointment, 
with  a  servant  on  horseback,  leading  a  handsome 
gelding  for  his  master,  who  with  two  young  gentle- 
men, his  friends,  were  waiting  for  me  at  the  inn.  I 
could  not  help  observing,  while  the  chaise  was  get- 
ting ready,  that  these  young  gentlemen  were  taking 
a  good  deal  of  pains  to  stifle  a  laugh,  which  on  our 
itepping  into  the  carriage,  they  were  no  longer  able 
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to  contain :  biit  I  made  no  remarks  upon  their  be- 
haviour, and  we  set  out  upon  our  journey. 

•'  We  reached  Ware  that  night,  without  any  thing 
happening  worthy  of  remark,  except  that  we  were 
stopt  upon  the  road  by  two  young  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  and  interrupted  in  a  very  serious  con- 
versation, by  their  saluting  my  companion  with, 
'  Z — ds,  jack !  what  playing  the  saint,  and  travel- 
ling to  heaven  with  a  parson !  *  My  fellow-traveller 
gave  them^a  look  of  contempt,  and  after  assuring 
them  that  he  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  them, 
and  pulling  up  the  glass,  ordered  the  postillion  to 
drive  on. 

"  Our  evening  at  Ware  was  i^nt  in  remarks  on 
the  dissoluteness  of  the  times,  and  the  indecent  li- 
berties that  wild  and  profligate  yoimg  fellows  were 
everywhere  taking  with  the  clergy.  After  much 
serious  discourse,  and  moderate  refreshment,  we 
retired  to  rest.  I  slept  longer  than  usual  in  the 
morning,  and  no  sooner  was  I  awake  than  I  disco- 
vered, with  equal  confusion  and  surprise,  that  I  was 
in  bed  with  a  woman,  who,  as  I  attempted  to  get 
up,  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  compelled 
me  to  lie  down.  The  struggle  and  the  noise  1  made 
upon  this  occasion,  together  with  the  screams  of 
the  woman,  who  still  held  me  fast,  alarmed  the 
whole  inn,  and  drew  a  crowd  of  spectators  into  tlie 
room  headed  by  my  companion,  and  followed  by  a 
soldier,  who  called  himself  the  husband  of  the  wo- 
man, swearing  that  he  would  have  my  heart's  blood, 
for  corrupting  the  chastity  of  his  wife.  I  pleaded 
my  innocence  to  an  unbelieving  audience,  while  the 
woman  accused  me  of  having  forced  her  against  her 
will ;  pretending  that  it  was  her  misfortune  over- 
night to  be  a  little  in  liquor,  and  that  she  had  mi- 
taken  the  room  I  lay  in  for  her  own. 

*'  To  dwell  no  longer  than  is  needful  upon  this. 
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disgraceful  affair,  I  was  in  tlie  end  compelled  to  give 
a  guinea  to  the  soldier,  and  afterwards  to  submit 
with  patience  to  the  insults  of  a  mob,  who  surround- 
ed the  inn  at  our  entrance  into  the  post-chaise,  and 
followed  it  with  hootings  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  town. 

'*  From  the  passive  behaviour  of  my  companion  at 
the  inn,  and  the  demure  looks  that  he  now  put  on, 
I  began  to  harbour  a  suspicion  of  him  not  greatly  to 
hi8  advantage ;  and  while  I  was  deliberating  in  what 
manner  to  address  him,  an  accident  happened,  which 
at  once  threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  discovered  to 
me,  that  instead  of  an  agreeable  companion,  I  was 
travelling  with  a  fiend.  This  accident  was  the  sud- 
den and  violent  overturning  of  the  post-chaise ;  upon 
which  occasion,-  though  neither  of  us  was  hurt,  he 
discharged  such  a  volley  of  curses  on  the  postillion, 
as  made  me  tremble  to  hear  him.  I  endeavoured 
to  pacify  him  by  the  gentlest  admonitions,  which, 
instead  of  calmmg  his  anger,  turned  it  all  upon  my- 
self;  and  amidst  a  thousand  oaths  and  imprecations, 
he  vowed  revenge  upon  my  head,  telling  me  that 
he  hated  a  parson  as  he  hated  old  Nic ;  that  he  had 
bribed  the  soldier's  whore  to  go  to  bed  to  me  at  the 
inn,  and  that  he  came  out  upon  no  other  business 
than  to  play  the  devil  with  me  all  the  way.  I  stood 
aghast  at  what  I  heard,  and  refused  getting  into  the 
the  chaise  again ;  upon  which  a  struggle  ensued, 
and  blows  passed  between  us,  till,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  servant,  and  the  knavery  of  the  postillion, 
whom  he  gained  over  to  his  side  with  a  whole  hand- 
ful of  silver,  I  was  thrust  into  the  chaise,  and  com- 
pelled to  go  on. 

"  We  had  scarcely  travelled  a  mile  before  we  over- 
took a  couple  of  gipsies  upon  the  road ;  one  an  old 
woman,  the  other  a  girl.  They  were  all  over  rags 
and  filthi^  and  so  intoxicated  with  liquor,  that  they 
reeled  at  every  step.    My  companion  called  to 
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the  postillion  to  stop,  and,  after  questioning  these 
wretches  about  the  way  they  were  going,  got  out  of 
the  chaise,  and  told  me,  that  he  could  not  in  charity, 
sit  lolling  at  his  ease,  while  two  of  the  tender  sex 
were  walking  barefoot  on  the  road ;  and  that  if  I 
had  no  weighty  objections,  he  would  make  the  old 
lady  an  offer  of  his  seat ;  and  miss,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  her,  might  with  great  conveniency  sit  upon 
my  knee.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  expostulate,  or 
to  attempt  leaping  out  after  him :  his  servant  held 
me  fast  by  the  arm,  while  the  master,  with  great 
gravity  and  ceremony,  handed  the  creatures  into 
the  chaise,  and  then  mounting  his  horse,  rode  close 
by  its  side,  talking  obscenity  to  the  wretches,  and 
instructing  them  to  behave  to  me  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  endured  nor  described. 

**  In  this  manner  we  passed  through  the  villages, 
and  entered  Royston ;  the  postillion  being  ordered 
to  walk  his  horses  gently  to  the  inn,  that  we  might 
be  followed  by  a  mob,  whom  my  companion  called 
to  at  every  turning  to  smoke  the  parson  and  his 
doxies. 

**  I  stept  from  the  chaise  amidst  the  hallooing  of 
the  rabble,  and  ran  into  a  room,  the  door  of  which 
I  locked.  Here  I  determined  to  remain,  or  to  fly 
to  the  magistrate  for  protection,  had  not  my  tor- 
mentor made  his  appearance  at  the  window,  telling 
me  that  as  the  joke  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  he 
believed  I  had  had  enough  of  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion, he  had  altered  his  intention  of  visiting  Scot- 
land, and  should  return  to  town  that  morning.  I 
thanked  him  for  the  favour,  but  kept  close  to  my 
room,  till  I  saw  him  with  his  servant  ride  out  of  the 
inn,  and  take  the  road  to  London.  I  then  ordered 
some  refreshment  to  be  brought  me,  and  a  post- 
chaise  to  be  in  readiness ;  but  how  great  was  my 
astonishment,  when,  feeling  for  my  purse,  which 
contained  forty  §\3aiv^«i'&  ^\.  xs^^  ^^uln^  out,  I  found 
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that  my  pockets  had  been  rifled,  and  that  I  had  not 
to  much  as  a  brass  farthine  lefl  me ! 

*'  As  it  was  no  doubt  widi  me  that  the  gipsies  had 
robbed  me,  I  made  immediate  inquiry  after  them, 
but  learnt  that  they  had  disappeared  on  our  arrival 
at  the  inn ;  and  though  the  most  diligent  search 
was  made  for  them,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

*'  It  was  now  impossible  for  me  to  proceed,  I 
therefore  determined  to  remain  where  I  was,  till  I 
coald  receive  a  fresh  supply  from  my  wife,  to  whom 
I  despatched  a  messenger  with  a  letter,  setting  forth 
at  large  all  the  cruelties  I  had  met  with. 

'*  \V  hen  the  messenger  was  gone,  it  occurred  to 
mCy  that  however  ill  my  companion  had  used  me,  he 
could  not  be  base  enough  to  concert  this  robbery 
with  the  gipsies,  and  therefore  might  be  inclined  to 
make  up  my  loss,  upon  knowing  that  I  had  sustain- 
ed it.  ror  this  reason,  I  determined  once  more  to 
transmit  my  complaints  to  the  World ;  that  if  the 
youns  gentleman  has  any  one  principle  of  honour 
remaming,  he  may  send  to  Mr.  Dodsley's  the  sum 
I  have  been  defrauded  of.  My  demand  upon  him 
18  for  seven-and-thirty  guineas,  which  unless  he  pays 
within  six  days  after  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
I  will  forthwith  print  his  name  in  the  newspapers, 
and  proclaim  to  the  public  the  injuries  he  has  done 

me. 

*'  I  have  another  reason  for  giving  you  this  trou- 
ble, which  is,  to  caution  all  gentlemen  for  the  fu- 
ture against  advertising  in  the  papers  for  an  agree- 
able companion  in  a  post-chaise ;  as  it  consoles  me 
not  a  little,  that  I  am  enabled  to  make  other  people 
wise,  even  by  my  own  misfortunes. 

<'  I  am,  SIR, 

«  Geow  Inn.  at  "  Your  oblige^ 

Royston  "  ^"^^1  most  faithful  servant 

July  16,  1756."  "  W.  B." 

VOL.  XXIV.  A   A 
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"  SIR 


**  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 

9 


'<  Among  all  the  grievances  that  your  correspond- 
ents have  from  time  to  time  laid  before  you,  I  hgfe 
met  with  no  one  situation  that  bears  any  likeneiito 
my  own,  or  that  deserves  your  compassion  and  ad- 
vice half  so  much.  I  am  the  brother  of  four  sistcn, 
am  the  eldest  of  my  family,  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  My  fiiuer 
enjoyed  a  small  place  at  court,  which  I  believe,  one 
year  with  another,  brought  him  in  about  a  handred 
and  fifty  pounds.  My  mother  was  descended  fion 
the  third  or  fourth  cousin  of  an  attainted  Scotdi 
peer,  was  a  lady's  woman  when  my  father  married 
her,  and  brought  with  her  a  very  large  portion  of 
pride,  virtue,  and  fine  breeding.  My  father,  who 
before  his  marriage  had  held  up  his  head  very  high 
as  a  courtier,  was  now  of  greater  consequence  than 
ever,  in  the  thought  that  by  this  happy  match  be 
had  allied  himself  to  nobility.  My  mother  indeed 
had  one  great  mortification  to  surmount,  which  was 
that  she  had  not  only  contaminated  her  blood  by 
marrying  a  plebeian,  who  was  formerly  a  broken 
tallow-chandler  in  the  city,  but  had  changed  her 
illustrious  maiden  name  for  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
appellation  of  Mrs.  Lay  cock.  She  comforted  herielff 
however,  on  the  first  appearance  of  her  pregnancy» 
that  so  odious  a  sirname  should  be  qualified  in  her 
children  with  the  genteelest  and  most  elegant  Chris- 
tian names  that  history  or  romance  could  possibly 
supply.     My  father  approved  the  thought ;  and  no 
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sooner  was  I  a  fortnight  old,  than  I  was  christened 
with  great  pomp  and  grandeur,  by  the  name  of 
Ptolemy.  My  eldest  sister  who  came  into  the  world 
a  year  after,  was  called  Wilhelmina  Charlotta,  the 
second  Penthesilea,  the  third  Telethusa,  and  the 
fourth  Honoria.  There  was  also  a  second  son,  who 
died  within  the  month,  christened  Agamemnon. 

**  We  were  all  of  us  trained  up  to  regard  these 
names  as  marks  of  superiority  over  other  children, 
and  such  as  would  one  time  or  other  most  certainly 
make  our  fortunes.  If  master  Ptolemy  was  naughty, 
he  was  not  chid  as  a  vulgar  child,  but  admonished 
with  all  the  gentleness  and  forbearance  due  to  so 
illustrious  a  name.  If  Miss  Wilhelmina  Charlotta, 
.or  her  sisters,  Miss  Penthesilea,  Miss  Telethusa,  or 
^-Miss  Honoria,  forgot  to  hold  up  their  heads,  or  were 
<»ught  at  romps  with  the  boys,  they  were  put  in 
mind  of  their  names,  and  instructed  to  act  up  to 
ihem.  Our  dresses  were,  if  possible,  as  fantastic 
as  our  names,  and  the  formality  of  our  behaviour 
was  of  a-piece  with  both.  And  though  we  were  the 
plainest  children  in  the  world,  and  had  not  the  least 
probable  chance  of  receiving  a  single  shilling  to  our 
.portions,  we  were  trained  up  to  pride  and  idleness, 
and  to  to  turn  up  our  noses  at  all  the  Dicks,  Toms, 
4ind  Harries,  the  Sukeys  and  Pollies,  that  were  our 
superiors  in  the  neighbourhood. 
-  *'  The  necessary  expenses  to  support  all  this  pride 
■and  folly^  were  more  than  could  be  spared  from  the 
narrow  income  of  my  father ;  and  master  Ptolemy, 
•who  was  now  eleven  years  old,  must  have  been  as 
.totally  uneducated  as  the  misses  his  sisters,  if  my 
father's  brother  who  was  a  reputable  shoemaker  in 
'the  city,  had  not  taken  me  into  his  care,  and  sent 
me  to  St.  Paul's  school  at  his  own  expense.  To 
this  accident  of  my  life  I  owe  my  escape  from  ruin. 
1  was  called  king  Ptolemy  by  all  the  boys,  and  so 
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laughed  at  for  my  importance,  that  I  soon  greW 
ashamed  of  my  name;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
when  my  mother  thought  it  high  time  for  roe  to 
return  to  court,  I  chose  to  accept  of  an  offer  my 
tincle  had  made  me  of  becoming  his  apprentice,  and 
entering  into  partnership  with  him  when  my  time 
was  expired.  My  father's  consent  was  pretty  easily 
obtained,  as  he  found  himself  in  an  ill  state  ofhealth, 
and  unable  to  provide  for  me ;  but  my  mother  was 
inexorable.  She  considered  that  my  great  name 
wbuld  but  ill  suit  with  so  low  a  calling,  and  when 
she  saw  me  determined,  she  told  me  m  a  flood  of 
tears  at  parting,  I  was  the  first  Ptolemy  that  ever 
made  shoes. 

**  For  my  own  part  I  had  been  so  humbled  at 
school  about  my  name,  that  I  never  afterwards  wrote 
more  than  the  nrst  letter  of  it ;  and  as  P.  very  luckily 
looked  more  like  Philip  than  Ptolemy,  I  have  es* 
caped  the  ridicule  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
thrown  upon  me. 

**  At  the  end  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  uncle 
gave  me  his  only  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  dying 
soon  after,  I  succeeded  to  his  trade  and  effects,  and 
to  a  fortune,  in  good  debts  and  money,  to  the  amonot 
of  four  thousand  pounds. 

**  My  mother,  who  had  never  thoroughly  reco- 
vered the  shock  of  her  son  Ptoleray*s  disgrace,  died 
a  few  months  after  my  uncle,  and  my  father  followed 
her  this  summer,  leaving  to  my  sisters  no  other  for- 
tune than  their  names,  which  to  my  great  sorrow 
has  not  been  quite  so  current  in  the  world  as  to  en- 
able them  to  live  upon  it.  To  be  as  short  as  I  can, 
they  were  all  thrown  upon  my  hands,  and  are  like 
to  continue  with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  to  keep  my  sisters  from  starving, 
I  must  become  a  beggar  myself;  for  the  expenses 
they  bring,  and  the  nothing  they  do,  will  not  suffer 
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me  to  go  on.  By  their  dresses,  their  names,  and 
the  airs  of  quality  they  give  themselves,  I  am  ren- 
dered ridiculous  among  aJl  my  acquaintance.  My 
wife,  who  is  a  very  plain  good  woman,  and  whose 
'  name  is  Amey,  has  been  new-christened,  and  is 
called  Amelia ;  and  my  little  daughter,  a  child  of 
a  year  old,  is  no  longer  Polly,  but  Maria.  They  are 
perpetually  quarrelling  with  one  another  about  the 
superiority  of  their  names ;  and  because  the  eldest 
sister  has  two,  and  the  others  but  one,  they  have 
entered  into  a  combination  to  rob  her  of  both,  and 
almost  to  break  her  heart,  by  calling  her  Miss  Lay- 
cock. 

"I  have  shown  them  the  impossibility  of  my 
maintaining  them  much  longer,  and  as  tenderly  as 
I  was  able,  proposed  their  going  into  service :  but 
they  told  me  with  the  utmost  indignation,  that  what- 
ever a  shoemaker  in  the  city  might  imagine  to  the 
contrary,  the  names  of  Wilhelmina  Charlotta,  Pen- 
thesilea,  Telethusa,  and  Honoria,  were  by  no  means 
servants'  names,  and  unless  I  found  myself  inclined 
to  make  a  better  provision  for  them,  they  should 
continue  where  they  were.  Nay,  my  youngest  sis- 
ter, Miss  Honoria,  who  thinks  herself  handsome, 
had  the  impudence  to  tell  me,  that  if  ever  she  con- 
descended to  let  out  her  person  for  hire,  it  should 
be  for  other  uses  than  those  of  a  servant :  to  which 
Miss  Telethusa  was  pleased  to  add,  that  indeed  she 
was  entirely  of  Miss  Honoria's  opinion;  for  that  the 
sin  of  being  a  mistress,  was  not  half  so  shocking  to 
her  as  the  shame  of  being  a  servant. 

"  You  will  judge.  Sir,  how  desirous  I  am  to  rid 
the  house  of  them,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  even 
offiered  to  take  a  shop  for  them  at  the  court  end  of 
the  town,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  hundred 
pounds  to  set  up  with  in  any  way  they  shall  choose : 
bat  their  great  names,  forsooth,  are  not  to  be  pros- 
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tituted  upon  shop-bills,  whatever  their  brother  Pto« 
lemy,  the  shoemaker,  in  his  ^reat  zeal  to  serve 
them,  may  please  humbly  to  conceive.  Yet  with 
these  truly  great  names,  that  are  not  to  be  con- 
taminated by  trade  or  service,  they  have  conde- 
scended to  rob  my  till  two  or  three  times;  and  no 
longer  ago  than  last  week,  when  I  caught  my  eldest 
sister  in  the  fact,  she  told  me  with  great  dignity* 
that  it  became  her  brother  Ptolemy  to  blush,  at  lay- 
ing her  under  the  necessity  of  doing  an  action  that 
was  so  much  beneath  her. 

**  I  have  laid  the  whole  affair  before  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  reason  them  into  their  senses,  but  to  no  purpose: 
and  unless  you  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  who  are  a  travelled 
man,  can  direct  them  to  any  part  of  the  globe* 
where  great  names,  great  pride,  great  indoTence* 
and  great  poverty,  are  the  only  qualifications  that 
men  look  for  in  a  wife,  I  must  shut  up  shop  in  a 
few  days,  and  leave  Miss  Wiihelraina  Charlotta,  and 
the  other  misses,  her  sisters,  with  their  illustrious 
names,  to  go  begging  about  the  streets.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  place,  and  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  mention  it  in  your  next  Thursday's  paper,  you 
will  save  a  whole  family  from  ruin,  and  infinitely 
oblige,  "  SIR, 

**  Your  most  sorrowful  humble  servant, 

"  p.  LAYCOCK." 

The  case  of  my  correspondent  is,  I  confess,  a 
very  hard  one  :  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that 
I  had  discovered  in  my  travels  such  a  country  as  he 
hints  at.  All  the  advice  I  can  give  him  is,  to  send 
for  the  minister  of  the  parish  once  more,  and  get 
his  sisters  re-baptized:  for  till  they  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  have  new  names,  it  will  be  altogether  im- 
possible to  give  them  new  natures. 
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f  ouGH  the  first  of  the  following  letters  bears  a 
tie  hard  upon  the  ladies,  for  whom  I  have  always 
ofessed  a  regard  even  to  veneration,  yet  I  am  in- 
deed to  give  it  a  place  in  my  paper,  from  the  con- 
leration,  that  if  the  complaint  contained  in  it 
ould  happen  to  have  the  least  foundation  in  truth, 
ey  may  have  an  opportunity  of  adding  another 
oof  to  the  multitudes  they  are  daily  giving,  that 
^  want  only  to  be  told  of  their  errors  to  amend 
em.  Of  the  second  letter  I  shall  say  nothing 
ire,  than  that  the  expedient  proposed  in  it  to  re- 
mre  the  evil  complained  of,  has  my  entire  appro- 
tion. 


**SIR 


*'  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADABT. 

9 


**  With  as  much  devotion  for  the  fair  as  any 
an,  and  as  high  a  sense  of  the  happiness  they  are 
ipable  of  imparting,  I  have  resolved  to  die  an  old 
ichelor ;  yet  not  in  the  least  determined  by  the 
rongest  arguments  against  matrimony,  or  the  most 
shionable  motives  to  a  single  life.  It  is  my  mis* 
rtune  to  esteem  delicacy,  econo^nv,  modesty,  and 
«De  of  the  qualifications  conveyed  under  the  idea 
*  notable,  as  the  most  engaging  ornaments  of  a 
ell-bred  woman.  How  unhappy  then  am  I,  that 
we  of  these  should  be  of  repute  in  the  present 

**  I  had  once  formed  a  design  of  transporting  my- 
»lf  to  Spain  or  China,  for  a  lady  of  the  domestic 
ind ;  but  giving  the  preference  to  those  of  mv  own 
Quntry,  1  delayed  my  intention,  till  I  should  see 
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the  influence  your  weekly  admonitions  were  at- 
tended with.  1  am  now  sorry  to  iind,  that,  notwith- 
standing your  censorial  dignity,  they  have  openly 
dared  to  persist  in  those  fashions  you  have  so  long 
opposed.  An  unaccountable  propensity  to  visit  pub- 
lic places,  a  general  nakedness  of  shoulders,  a  re- 
markable blufihess  of  face,  a  loud  voice,  and  a  mas- 
culine air,  have  lately  gained  much  ground  in  the 
country  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  I  shall  shortly  see 
the  necks  and  bosoms  of  my  fair  country-womeft 
painted  with  devices  of  birds  and  beasts,  in  imitip 
tion  of  the  ancient  Britons,  though  Uiey  are  oev 
contented  with  plain  white  and  red. 

*^  I  have  observed,  that  as  we  are  gradually  le- 
treating  from  the  courage  and  greatness  of  our  seX) 
the  ladies  are  advancing  with  hasty  strides  upoa 
us ;  and  whether  we  shall  long  maintain  the  pre* 
eminence,  is  a  point  much  liable  to  dispute. 

*'  I  cannot  but  suspect  them  of  entertaining  de- 
signs of  invading  the  province  of  man ;  and  though 
I  acknowledge  their  boundless  power,  I  never  was 
formed  tp  obey,  and  cannot  think  of  submission* 
But  admitting  that  the  present  generation  of  beau- 
ties are  totally  unfit  for  wives,  except  to  those  gentle 
minds  who  would  think  themselves  honoured  bj 
having  their  thousands  spent  in  the  genteelest  man- 
ner, yet  in  another  capacity  they  might  be  made  of 
tlie  greatest  service  to  thdr  country.  When  I  see 
their  hair  tied  in  a  knot  behind,  or  either  hanging 
down  in  a  ramillie,  or  folded  up  in  ribands,  I  can- 
not but  look  on  them  as  the  fair  defenders  of 
Britain,  on  whose  gallantry  I  should  rather  choose 
to  rely,  than  on  all  the  boasted  prowess  of  our  mi- 
litary beaux.  On  this  footing  I  can  excuse  them 
for  sacrificing  the  thousand  nameless  powers  of 
pleasing  which  nature  has  invested  them  with,  for 
the  powers  of  destroying,  and  consent  to  Uieir 
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changing  the  darts  of  Cupid  for  the  armour  of  Mars. 
Whatever  magazines  of  hghtning  are  laid  up  in  their 
hri^ht  ejeSi  1  hope  they  will  hlaze  out  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

**  If  it  should  be  objected  that  we  ought  to  have 
proofs  of  their  valour,  and  that  a  big  look  may  be 
consistent  with  a  faint  heart ;  I  answer,  that  there 
can  be  no  great  reason  to  doubt  the  bravery  of  those 
who  have  made  it  one  of  their  first  maxims  '  never 
to  be  afraid  of  man :'  and  besides,  that  natural  love 
of  conquest  which  possesses  every  individual  of  the 
female  world,  would  animate  them  forward  to  the 
boldest  enterprises.  1  would  further  propose,  that 
the  more  gay  and  airy  of  them  should  be  distributed 
into  a  body  of  flying  light-horse ;  the  Gadabouts 
would  make  an  excellent  company  of  foragers;  the 
more  delicate  of  them  would  serve  to  carry  the  co-^ 
lours,  and  the  sight  of  them  would  inspire  the  sol* 
diers  with  unequalled  resolution  and  courage.  Thus 
they  might  all  be  disposed  in  ranks  and  stations 
suitable  to  their  respective  merits,  distinctions,  and 
qualifications,  from  the  first  lady  of  ouality  to  the 
lowest  belle  in  the  country  village.  1  should  also 
advise,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  female  transports 
should  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  our  garrisons  abroad, 
if  it  was  not  from  my  apprehensions  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  might  per- 
haps be  captivated  by  the  immense  fineness  of  an 
embroidered  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  I 
1  have  only  one  circumstance  more  to  mention  to 
excite  their  zeal,  which  is,  that  they  must  be  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  their  own  invented 
fashions,  till  the  successes  of  their  arras  shall  oblige 
the  French  to  accept  of  our  wealth  for  those,  that 
are  d  la  mode  de  Paris. 

If  this  proposal  be  agreeable  to  your  judgement, 
1  hope  you  will  second  it  by  the  warmest  cncou* 
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ragements.  May  we  not  exult  in  the  prospect  of 
that  glorious  career  of  success  which  must  attend 
an  army  of  heroines,  bred  to  a  contempt  of  danger, 
and  trained  up  from  infancy  itself  to  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  balls,  drums,  routs,  hiirri* 
canes,  and  the  like  ? 

*^  I  am,  SIR, 

''  Your  humble  servant, 

^'  A.  SING^ETOK." 
**  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

^'  I  HAVE  a  complaint  to  lay  before  you,  whidii 
to  the  best  of  my  memory,  you  have  not  hitheito 
touched  upon.  The  ground  of  my  complainti  Sir, 
is  this.  News,  vou  know,  never  was  more  flncta- 
ating  than  at  this  moment.  What  we  are  told  at 
breakfast  is  contradicted  by  noon,  and  that  agiin 
is  old  by  dinner  ;  the  dinner- tale  scarcely  lasts  till 
coffee,  and  all  is  found  to  be  false  before  night 
And  yet,  Sir,  there  are  a  set  of  wise  men,  who  are 
always  satisfied  with  the  last  tale,  and  constantly 
assure  you  they  were  all  along  of  that  opinion. 
'  Lord,  Sir,  I  knew  it  must  be  so :  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  I  always  said  so:'  and  though  accounts 
vary  to-morrow,  it  does  not  at  all  affect  them ;  for 
to-morrow  they  will  have  been  all  along  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  just  the  contrary  to  what  they 
knew  so  well  to-day.  This  everlasting  knowledge 
and  secret  intelligence  is  really.  Sir,  a  most  pro- 
voking insult  on  us  poor  things,  who  are  not  so 
knowing.  If  I  am  wrong  to-day,  my  friend  is  wrong 
to-morrow,  and  that  puts  us  on  an  equality:  but 
these  people,  who  are  always  supe  to  be  of  the 
right  opinion,  because  they  have  no  opinion  at  all, 
are  not  to  be  endured. 

**  But  it  is  one  thing  to  complain,  and  anotlier  to 
redress :  and  unless  1  thought  I  had  some  mcthud 
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to  remedy  the  evil,  I  would  not  complain  of  it.  The 
remedy  1  would  propose  is  simply  this :  that  the 
term  /  be  for  ever  excluded  all  conversations. 
There  is  not»  perhaps,  one  single  impertinence  or 
foppery  in  discourse,  that  is  not  imputable  to  that 
same  little  letter  /.  The  old  man,  going  to  repeat 
the  lie  he  has  talked  himself  into  a  belief  of,  cries, 
/  remember  when  /  was  young.  The  maiden  of 
fifty  blesses  her  stars,  and  says,  /  was  not  such  a 
flirt.  The  bold  colonel  tells  ypu,  /  led  on  the  men,* 
I  entered  the  breach.  The  rake,  /  debauched  such 
a  girly  I  drank  down  such  a  fellow.  Now,  Sir,  fond 
«s  people  are  of  being  foolish,  they  would  even  con- 
.sent  to  be  wise,  if  it  was  not  confining  their  follies 
to  their  own  dear  persons.  The  old  man's  dull 
story  is  only  to  let  you  see  what  he  was  himself* 
-The  maiden  gentlewoman  only  means  to  exemplify 
her  own  modesty,  and  does  not  care  a  pin  for  all 
•the  frailties  of  her  neighbours,  but  that  she  has 
■thereby  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  virtuous 
she -herself  is.  The  soldier  never  tells  you  of  a 
campaign,  but  the  one  he  was  himself  in.  The  rake 
never  tells  you  of  any  follies  but  his  own ;  and  the 
-wise  men  I  complained  of  in  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  never  tell  you  Mr.  Such-a-one  always  thought 
■O9  or  Mr.  Somebody  always  said  so,  but  /  always 
thought  so,  /  always  said  so.  Let  me  therefore  en- 
treat you^  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  to  forbid  the  use  of  this 
monosyllable,  and  you  will  much  oblige, 


**  SIR, 


'*  Your  friend,  &c. 

«  W." 
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We  are  accused  by  the  French,  and  perhaps  but 
too  justly,  of  having  no  word  in  our  language,  which 
answers  to  their  word  police,  which  therefore  we 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  not  having,  as  they  say, 
the  thing. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  we  have  any  one 
word  in  our  language,  I  hope  not  from  the  same 
reason,  to  express  the  ideas  which  they  comprehend 
under  the  word  les  mceurs.  Manners  are  too  little, 
morals  too  much.  I  should  define  it  thus :  a  gene- 
ral exterior  decency,  fitness,  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct in  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 

Cicero,  in  his  offices,  make  use  of  the  word  de- 
corum in  this  sense,  to  express  what  he  tells  us  the 
Greeks  signified  by  their  word — I  will  not  shock 
the  eyes  of  my  polite  readers  with  Greek  types — To 
Prepon, 

The  thing,  however,  is  unquestionably  of  import- 
ance, by  whatever  word  it  may  be  dignified  or  de- 
graded, distinguished  or  mistaken ;  it  shall  therefore 
be  the  subject  of  this  paper  to  explain  and  recom- 
mend it ;  and  upon  this  occasion  I  shall  adopt  the 
word  decorum. 

But  as  I  have  some  private  reasons  for  desiring 
not  to  lessen  the  sale  of  these  my  lucubrations,  I 
must  premise,  that  notwithstanding  this  serious  in- 
troduction, I  am  not  going  to  preach  either  reli- 
gious or  moral  duties.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
scheme  of  interest  which  I  mean  to  communicate, 
and  which,  if  the  supposed  characteristic  of  the 
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'esent  age  be  true,  must,  I  should  apprehend,  be 
ghly  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  my  readers 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  most  sensible  and 
formed  part  of  mankind,  I  mean  people  of  fashion, 
irsue  singly  their  own  interests  and  pleasures; 
lat  they  desire  as  far  as  possible  to  enjoy  them  ex- 
usively,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  simplicity, 
le  ignorance,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
ho  have  neither  the  same  strength  of  mind,  nor 
le  same  advantages  of  education.  Now  it  is  cer- 
in  that  nothing  would  more  contribute  to  that  de- 
rable  end,  than  a  strict  observance  of  this  deco- 
im,  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  does  not  ex- 
snd  to  religious  or  moral  duties,  does  not  prohibit 
le  solid  enjoyments  of  vice,  but  only  throws  a  veil 
r  decency  between  it  and  the  vulgar,  conceals  part 
f  its  native  deformity,  and  prevents  scandal,  and 
id  example.  It  is  a  sort  of  pepper-corn  quit*rent 
aid  .to  virtue,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  its  supe- 
ority ;  but  according  to  our  present  constitution, 
I  the  easy  price  of  freedom,  not  the  tribute  of 
issalage. 

Those  who  would  be  respected  by  others,  must 
rst  respect  themselves.  A  certain  exterior  purity 
tid  dignity  of  character  commands  respect,  pro- 
iires  credit,  and  invites  confidence ;  but  the  pub- 
e  exercise  and  ostentation  of  vice,  has  all  the  con- 
mry  effects. 

The  middle  class  of  people  in  this  country,  though 
enerally  straining  to  imitate  their  betters,  have  not 
et  shaKen  off  the  prejudices  of  their  education ; 
eiy  many  of  them  still  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
1  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
etain  some  coarse,  home-spun  notions  of  moral 
ood  and  evil.  The  rational  system  of  materialism 
as  not  yet  reached  them ;  and  in  my  opinion,  it 
lay  be  full  as  well  it  never  should ;  for  as  I  am  not 
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a  half  per  cent,  in  the  general  trauaat 
which  ad  vantage,  frequently  repeated, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  amounta  t« 
siderable  object. 

To  proceed  to  a  few  instances.  II 
would  but  wear  the  appearance  of  ti 
less,  and  perform  more,  he  would  m 
degree  of  trust  and  confidenee,  as  ' 
him  to  strike  on  a  sudden,  and  with  t 
splendid  stroke  of  perfidy,  to  the  infin 
of  himself  and  his  party. 

A  patriot,  of  all  people,  should  bi 
server  of  this  decorum,  if  he  would, 
presumed  he  would,  bear  a  good  prici 
market.  The  love  of  his  dear  counti 
and  little  felt,  will  certainly  get  him  inl 
ing,  and  perhaps  procure  him  a  haa 
ment  for  life ;  but  if  his  prostitution  b' 
is  only  made  use  of  in  cases  of  the  utna 
and  even  then  only  by  cullies.  1  mui 
the  bye,  that  of  late  the  market  has 
glutted  with  natriota.  and  conReniipntl 
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pies,  or  their  philosophical  dissertations,  exploding 
m  their  presjsnce,  though  ever  so  justly,  all  the  idle 
notions  of  future  punishments,  or  of  moral  good  and 
evil*  At  present,  honest  faithful  servants  rob  their 
masters  conscientiously  only  in  their  respective 
stations ;  but  take  away  those  checks  and  restraints 
which  the  prejudices  of  their  education  have  laid 
them  under,  they  will  soon  rob  indiscriminately, 
^d  out  of  their  several  departments ;  which  would 
probably  create  some  little  confusion  in  families, 
especially  in  numerous  ones. 

I  cannot  omit  observing,  that  this  decorum  ex- 
tends to  the  little  trifling  offices  of  common  life ; 
;iuch  as  seeming  to  take  a  tender  and  affectionate 
part  in  the  health  or  fortune  of  your  acquaintance, 
and  a  readiness  and  alacrity  to  serve  them,  in  things, 
of  little  consequence  to  them,  and  of  none  at  all  to 
you.  These  attentions  bring  in  good  interest ;  the 
weak  and  the  ignorant  mistake  them  for  the  real 
sentiments  of  your  heart,  and  give  you  their  esteem 
and  friendship  in  return.  The  wise,  indeed,  pay 
you  in  your  oWn  coin,  or  by  a  truck  of  commodities 
of  equal  value ;  upon  which,  however,  there  is  no 
loss;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  this  commerce,  skil- 
fully carried  on,  is  a  very  lucrative  one. 

In  all  my  schemes  for  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind I  have  always  a  particular  attention  to  the 
utility  that  may  arise  from  them  to  my  fair  fellow- 
subjects,  for  whom  I  have  the  tenderest  and  most 
unfeigned  concern  ;  and  I  lay  hold  of  this  opportu- 
nity, most  earnestly  to  recommend  to  them  the 
strictest  observance  of  this  decorum.  I  will  admit 
that  a  fine  woman  of  a  certain  rank,  cannot  have 
too  many  real  vices ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  it  is  essentially  her  interest,  not 
to  have  the  appearance  of  any  one.  This  decorum, 
I  confess,  will  conceal  her  conquests,  and  prevent 
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anu  acquaintaace ;  (o  tnat  witn  regan 
bands  singly,  this  decorum  were  lu 
tar  greater  number  are  of  a  churlish  a 
nicative  diBposition,  troublecome  u{ 
piciong,  and  brutal  upon  prooft.  The 
of  inflicting  upon  the  fair  delinquent 
penalties  of  exile  and  imprisonmeat  a 
mansion -seat,  notwithstanding  the  mo 
testations  and  oaths,  backed  with  the 
tears,  that  nothing  really  criming  has 
it  must  be  owned,  that  of  all  negative: 
the  hardest  to  be  proved. 

Though  deep  play  be  a  very  inaoi 
commendable  amueement  in  itself,  it  i 
things  are  vet  constituted,  a  great  br 
baps  the  highest  violation  pouibie  ol 
in  the  fair  sex.  If  generally  fortuni 
some  suspicion  of  dexterity ;  if  unforti 
and  in  this  latter  case,  the  ways  and  i 
ing  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  cui 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  unwarraota 
is  still  much  more  important,  is  that  I 
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terminations^  seemed  to  me  upon  the  who]e  to  be 
rather  unbecoming. 

Another  singular  advantage  which  will  arise  to 
my  fair  countrywomen  of  distinction  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  decorum,  is,  that  they  will  never 
want  some  creditable  led  captain  to  attend  them  at 
a  minute's  warning  to  operas,  plays,  Banelagh,  and 
Yauxhall ;  whereas  I  have  known  some  women  of 
extreme  condition,  who,  by  neglecting  the  decorum, 
had  slatterned  away  their  characters  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  be  obliged  upon  those  emergencies  to 
take  up  with  mere  toad-eaters  of  every  equivocal 
rank  and  character,  who  by  no  means  graced  their 
entry  into  public  places. 

To  the  young  unmarried  ladies,  I  beg  leave  to 
represent,  that  this  decorum  will  make  a  difference 
01  at  least  five -and- twenty,  if  not  fifty  per  cent,  in 
their  fortunes.  The  pretty  men,  who  have  com- 
monly the  honour  of  attending  them,  are  not  in  ge- 
neral the  marrying  kind  of  men ;  they  love  them 
too  much  or  too  little,  know  them  too  well,  or  not 
well  enough  to  think  of  marrying  them.  The  hus- 
bandlike men  are  a  set  of  awkward  fellows  with  good 
estates,  and  who,  not  having  got  the  better  of  vulgar 
prejudices,  lay  some  stress  upon  the  characters  of 
their  wives,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  heirs  to  their 
estates  and  titles.  These  are  to  be  caught  only  by 
les  mceurs ;  the  hook  must  be  baited  with  the  de- 
corum ;  the  naked  one  will  not  do. 

I  must  own  that  it  seems  too  severe  to  deny  young 
ladies  the  innocent  amusements  of  the  present  times, 
bat  I  beg  of  them  tp  recollect  that  I  mean  only  with 
regard  to  outward  appearances ;  and  I  should  pre- 
sume that  tiie  d  teles  with  the  pretty  men  might 
be  contrived  and  brought  about  in  places  less  pub- 
lic than  Kensington-gardens,  the  two  parks,  the  high 
roads^  or  the  streets  of  London. 

BBS 
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Having  thus  combined,  as  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have,  the  solid  enjoyments  of  vice,  with  the  useful 
appearances  of  virtue,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  my  country  in  general,  and  to  that  just 
praise  which  Horace  gives  to  the  author,  qui  miscuit 
utile  dulci;  or,  in  English,  who  joins  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable. 


No.  190.  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1756. 


I  CAN  remember,  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  the 
university,  being  so  much  affected  with  that  very 
pathetic  speech,  which  Ovid  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Pythagoras,  against  eating  the  flesh  of  animals, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  bring  myself 
to  our  college  mutton  again,  without  some  inward 
doubt  whether  I  was  not  making  myself  an  accom- 
plice to  a  murder.  My  scruples  remained  unrecon- 
ciled to  the  committing  so  horrid  a  meal,  till  upon 
serious  reflection  I  became  convinced  of  its  legality, 
from  the  general  order  of  nature,  who  has  instituted 
the  universal  preying  upon  the  weaker  as  one  of  her 
first  principles ;  though  to  me  it  has  ever  appeared 
an  incomprehensible  mystery,  t*hat  she  who  could 
not  be  restrained  by  any  want  of  materials  from  fur- 
nishing supplies  for  the  support  of  her  various  off- 
spring, should  lay  them  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
vouring one  another. 

But  though  this  reflection  had  force  enough  to 
dispythagorize  me,  before  my  companions  had  time 
to  make  observations  upon  my  behaviour,  which 
could  by  no  means  have  turned  to  my  advantage  in 
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lie  world,  I  for  a  j?reat  while  retained  so  tender  a 
'egard  for  alj  any  ^llow-creatures,  that  I  have  se- 
reral  times  brought  myself  into  imminent  peril,  by 
ny  attempts  to  i;escue  persecuted  cats  irom  the 
lands  and  teeth  of  their  worryers ;  by.  endeavour- 
ng  to  prevent  the  engagement  of  dogs,  who  had 
nanifestly  no  quarrel  of  their  own ;  and  by  putting 
lutchers'  boys  in  mind,  that  as  their  sheep  were  go- 
ng to  die,  they  walked  full  as  fast  as  could  be  reason- 
ibly  expected,  without  the  cruel  blows  they  were 
ID  liberal  in  bestowing  upon  them.  As  I  commonly 
:ame  off  by  the  worst  in  these  disputes,  and  as  I 
could  not  but  observe  that  I  oflen  aggravated,  never 
liminished,  the  ill  treatment  of  these  innocent  suf- 
ferers, I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  consult  my  own 
^ase,  as  well  as  security,  by  turning  down  another 
itreet,  whenever  I  met  with  an  adventure  of  this 
land,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  be  a  spectator  of 
irhat  would  shock  me,  or  be  provoked  to  run  my- 
lelf  into  danger,  without  the  least  advantage  to  those 
whom  I  would  assist 

I  have  kept  strictly  ever  since  to  this  method  of 
ELying  from  the  sight  of  cruelty,  whenever  I  could 
ind  ground-room  for  it :  and  I  make  no  manner  of 
loubt,  that  I  have  more  than  once  escaped  the  horns 
iif  a  mad  ox,  as  all  of  that  species  are  called  that 
3o  not  choose  to  be  tormented  as  well  as  killed.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  escapes  of  mine  have  very 
frequently  run  me  into  great  inconveniences;  I  have 
sometimes  been  led  into  such  a  series  of  blind  alleys, 
that  it  has  been  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  me  to 
ind  my  way  out  of  them.  I  have  been  betrayed  by 
Day  hurry  into  the  middle  of  a  market,  the  proper 
residence  of  inhumanity.  I  have  paid  many  a  six- 
and-eight-pence  for  non-appearance  at  the  hour  my 
lawyer  had  appointed  for  business;  and,  what  would 
tiurt  some  people  worse  than  all  the  rest,  I  have  fre* 
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quently  arrived  too  late  for  the  dinners  I  iiavebeen 
invited  to  at  the  houses  of  my  friends. 

All  these  difficulties  and  distresses,  I  b^an  to 
flatter  myself,  were  going  to  be  removed,  and  that 
I  should  be  leflt  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  walks  through 
the  straitest  and  broadest  streets,  when  Mr.  Hogarth 
first  published  his  prints  upon  the  subject  of  cruelty ; 
but  whatever  success  so  much  ingenuity,  founded 
upon  so  much  humanity,  might  deserve,all  the  hopes 
I  had  built  of  seeing  a  reformation  proved  vain  and 
fruitless.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  still  remain 
in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis  more  scenes  of  bar- 
barity than  perhaps  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  Europe 
besides.  Asia  is  too  well  known  for  compassion  to 
brutes ;  and  nobody  who  has  read  Busbequius,  will 
wonder  at  me  for  most  heartily  wishing  that  oor 
common  people  were  no  crueller  than  Turks. 

I  should  have  apprehensions  of  being  laughed  at, 
were  I  to  complain  of  want  of  compassion  in  oor 
law ;  the  very  word  seeming  contradictory  to  any 
idea  of  it )  but  I  will  venture  to  own  that  to  me  it  an- 
pears  strange,  that  the  man  against  whom  I  shoold 
be  enabled  to  bring  an  action  for  laying  a  little  dirt 
at  my  door,  may  with  impunity  drive  by  it  half  a 
dozen  calves,  with  their  tails  lopped  close  to  their 
bodies,  and  their  hinder  parts  covered  with  blood. 
He  must  have  a  passion  for  neatness  not  to  be  en- 
vied, who  does  not  think  this  a  greater  nuisance 
than  the  sight  of  a  few  cinders. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  from  the  clergy's  having 
looked  upon  this  subject  as  too  trivial  for  their  notice, 
that  we  find  them  more  silent  upon  it  than  could  be 
wished :  for  as  slaughter  is  at  present  no  branch  of 
the  priesthood,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  have  as 
much  compassion  as  other  men.  The  Spectator  has 
exclaimed  against  the  cruelty  of  roasting  lobsters 
alive,  and  of  whipping  pigs  to  death  :  but  the  mis* 
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fortune  is,  the  writings  of  an  Addison  are  seldom 
read  by  cooks  and  butchers.  As  to  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind,  it  has  always  been  convinced,  I 
believe,  that  however  conformable  to  the  general 
rule  of  nature  our  devouring  animals  may  be,  for  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  impeach,  what  is  our 
only  visible  prerogative  as  lords  of  the  creation,  an 
unbounded  license  of  teeth,  we  are  nevertheless  un- 
der indelible  obligations  to  prevent  their  suffering 
any  degree  of  pain,  more  than  is  absolutely  una- 
voidable. But  this  conviction  lies  in  such  hands^ 
that  I  fear  not  one  poor  creature  in  a  million  has 
ever  fared  the  better  for  it,  and  I  believe  never  will ; 
since  people  of  condition,  the  only  source  from 
whence  this  pity  is  to  flow,  are  so  far  from  incul- 
cating it  to  those  beneath  them,  that  a  very  few 
winters  ago  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  enter- 
tained at  a  public  theatre  by  the  performances  of 
an  unhappy  company  of  animals  who  could  only 
have  been  made  actors  by  the  utmost  energy  of 
whipcord  and  starving. 

I  acknowledge  my  tenderness  to  be  particularly 
affected  in  favour  of  so  faithful  and  useful  a  creature 
as  a  dog ;  an  animal  so  approaching  to  us  in  sense, 
to  dependent  upon  us  for  support,  and  so  peculiarly 
the  friend  of  man,  that  he  deserves  the  kindest  and 
most  gentle  usage.  For  no  less  than  the  whole  race 
of  these  animals  have  I  been  under  the  greatest 
alarms,  ever  since  the  tax  upon  dogs  Was  first  re- 
ported to  be  in  agitation.  I  thought  it  a  little  hard 
indeed,  that  a  man  should  be  taxed  for  having  one 
creature  in  his  house  in  which  he  might  confide ; 
but  when  I  heard  that  officers  were  to  be  appointed, 
to  knock  out  the  brains  of  all  these  honest  domes- 
tics, who  should  presume  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  streets  without  the  passport  of  their  master's 
name  about  their  necks,  I  became  seriously  con- 
cerned for  them. 
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This  enmity  against  dogs  is  pretended  to  be 
founded  upon  the  apprehension  of  their  going  mad: 
but  an  easier  remedy  might  be  applied,  by  abolish- 
ing the  custom,  with  many  others  equally  ingeni- 
ous, of  tying  bottles  and  stones  to  their  tails ;  by 
which  means,  and  in  this  one  particular  I  must  give 
up  my  clients,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  persecutions  of  his  own  species,  too  apt 
to  join  the  run  against  a  brother  in  distress.  But 
great  allowance  should  be  made  for  an  animal,  who 
in  an  intimacy  of  near  six  thousand  years  with  maO| 
has  learnt  but  one  of  his  bad  qualities* 

To  conclude  this  subject :  as  I  cannot  but  join  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Hogarth,  that  the  frequency  of 
murders  among  us  is  greatly  owing  to  those  scenes 
of  cruelty,  which  the  lower  ranks  of  people  are  so 
much  accustomed  to ;  instead  of  multiplying  such 
scenes,  I  should  rather  hope  that  some  proper  me- 
thod  might  be  fixed  upon,  either  for  preventing 
them,  or  removing  them  out  of  sight :  so  that  our 
infants  might  not  grow  up  into  the  world  in  a  fami- 
liarity with  blood.  If  we  may  believe  the  natural- 
ists, that  a  lion  is  a  gentle  animal  till  his  tongue  has 
been  dipped  in  blood,  what  precaution  ought  we  to 
use  to  prevent  man  from  being  inured  to  it,  who 
has  such  superiority  of  power  to  do  mischief? 
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Difficile  est  Satiram  non  scribere,^        juv.  sat.  L  30, 


'*  TO  MR,  FITZ-ADAM. 


'*  SIR, 


**  It  has  alwayt^^i^^e^i^dto  me  that  there  is  some- 
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thing  extremely  absurd  in  a  general  satire :  for  as  it 
will  always  instruct  vanity  how  to  shun,  and  enable 
impudence  to  reject  its  application,  I  cannot  disco- 
ver that  it  is  likely  to  answer  any  better  purpose, 
than  that  of  giving  encouragement  to  rogues,  and 
administering  comfort  to  fools. 

**  This  species  of  writing  is  by  no  means  of  modern 
invention,  and  consequently  can  have  no  essential 
connexion  with  the  reigning  manners  of  the  present 
times.  If  we  examine  the  satirists  of  any  other  age, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  all  unanimously  followed 
the  example  of  their  father  Simonides,  and  repre- 
sented the  human  species  in  a  very  unnatural  light ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  display  his 
talents  this  way,  without  having  recourse  to  the  same 
expedient*  From  hence  I  would  infer,  that  the  de- 
acription  of  a  monstrous  character,  in  those  early 
4ay8  of  simplicity  and  innocence>  was  considered 
only  as  an  ingenious  piece  of  invention,  and  that 
their  false  notion  of  wit  was  the  sole  occasion  of 
their  giving  into  such  a  ridiculous  custom.  And 
tbifiy  as  I  take  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
being  so  fashionable  with  us  at  this  time,  though 
there  be  manifestly  no  other  reason  for  our  admit- 
ting it,  than  because  we  are  pleased  to  fancy  the 
judgement  of  the  ancients,  and  love  to  copy  indis- 
criminately from  all  their  models  with  a  servile  vene- 
ration. But  supposing  this  to  be  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  case  before  us,  and  that  men  of  wit  never 
satirize  with  any  offensive  design,  but  purely  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  their  abilities ;  yet  what  shall 
we  say  for  those  churlish  malecontents,  who  pre- 
tend to  write  satire,  with  no  other  earthly  talent  for 
it  than  rank  malevolence  ?  Why  truly,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  they  have  no  less  exasperating  a  reason  for 
reviling  all  mankind,  than  because  they  are  deserv- 
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edly  despised  by  every  body  that  knows  them.  Foi 
as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  inan  who  has  al- 
ways been  very  civilly  treated  by  the  world,  should 
have  any  inclination  to  fall  out  with  it  in  good  ear- 
nest, so  every  worthless  fellow  who  has  been  jofdj 
mortified  by  its  contempt  or  aversion,  will  natanillj 
be  provoked  to  expose  himself  to  its  utmost  deri- 
sion, by  a  silly  attempt  to  retaliate  the  insult.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  if  a  few  splenetic  conceited  wretdm 
are  not  caressed  up  to  the  extravagant  expectation 
of  their  own  imaginary  deserts,  Uiey  shall  imme- 
diately vent  their  resentment  in  all  those  alarming 
exclamations,  which  have,  with  equal  propriety, 
been  echoed  through  every  century  of  the  world. 
Then  forsooth,  that  utter  neglect  of  merit,  whidi 
has  been  the  constant  reproach  of  every  other  age, 
shall  once  more  be  the  peculiar  infamy  of  this ;  then 
we  shall  be  sunk  again  into  the  very  dregs  of  time, 
and  shall  at  length  be  most  assuredly  filling  up  tint 
astonishing  measure  of  iniquity,  which  has  been  joit 
on  the  very  brink  of  being  completed,  ever  since 
the  first  judicial  infliction  of  an  universal  deluge. 
**  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  whim  of  degene- 
racy has  always  been  most  prevalent  in  the  most  re- 
fined and  enlightened  ages,  and  that  it  has  constantly 
increased  in  exact  proportion  with  the  progress  of 
arts  and  sciences.  Every  considerate  person,  there- 
fore, upon  such  a  discovery,  will  of  course  be  inclined 
to  consider  all  invectives  against  the  corruption  oi 
the  present  times,  as  so  many  convincing  testimo- 
nies of  our  real  improvement.     I  find,  Mr.  Fiti- 
Adam,  it  is  your  opinion,  that  the  experience  of  oor 
ancestors  has  not  been  entirely  thrown  away  upon 
us,  and  that  the  world  is  likely  to  grow  better  and 
wiser  the  longer  it  lasts.  I  must  own  I  am  entirely 
of  your  way  of  thinking,  and  should  be  very  ready 
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to  declare,  was  I  not  afraid  of  offending  your  mo- 
desty, how  much  benefit  it  is  likely  to  receive  from 
your  weekly  instructions. 

"  To  those  who  are  sequestered  from  the  more 
crowded  scenes  of  life,  and  must  therefore  find 
themselves  forestalled  almost  on  every  subject,  but 
such  as  the  private  fund  of  their  own  imaginations 
can  furnish  them  with;  to  those  1  say,  it  may  seem 
very  surprising  that  you  should  be  able  to  procure 
90  many  fresh  materials  for  the  gratification  of  their 
curiosity.   But  the  fancy  of  the  polite  multitude  is 
inexhaustibly  fertile ;  and  they  who  are  conversant 
with  it  at  this  time,  will  be  so  far  from  imagining 
that  you  are  distressed  for  want  of  novelty,  that 
they  will  rather  think  it  impossible  for  the  nimblest 
pen  to  keep  pace  with  its  innovations.     The  only 
thing  that  can  give  them  any  surprise  is,  that  you 
should  still  be  catching  at  every  recent  folly  that 
comes  in  your  way,  when  they  can  supply  you  with 
such  a  plentiful  crop  of  new  and  unheard-of  virtues. 
I  am  aware  that  new  virtues  will  sound  a  little  odd 
to  some  precise  formal  creatures,  who  have  con- 
ceived a  strange  notion  that  all  the  virtues  must 
eternally  and  invariably  result  from  some  certain 
unintelligible  principles  which  are  called  the  rela- 
tions and  fitnesses  of  things.  But  surely  no  man  in 
his  senses  would  ever  refuse  to  vary  the  fashion  of 
his  morals,  if  the  taste  of  the  times  required  it:  for 
it  would  be  absurd  to  the  last  degree,  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  altogether  as  reasonable  to  dress  out 
our  manners  to  the  best  advantage,  as  to  wear  any 
external  ornament  for  the  recommendation  of  our 
persons ;  and  not  only  because  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  world  will  justify  our  using  as  much  art 
in  managing  the  former  as  the  latter,  but  because 
it  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  should  be  any 
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ikiore  Mentiol  harm  in  new  modelliog  a  Inbit  of  the 
liiindy  than  in  altering  the  trim  oia  coat  or  waistcoat. 
**  And  really  it  is  astonishing  to  think  what  an  ad- 
vantage our  present  improved  state  of  morality  has 
igwer  all  the  ancient  systems  of  virtue.  If  barely  to 
avoid  vice  has  been  generally  reckoned  the  b|^n- 
lung  of  virtue,  to  convert  vice  itself  mto  virtue^ 
must  needs  border  very,  nearly  on  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  merit.  And  can  an^  one  pretend  to  deny 
bat  that  many  practices,  which  in  times  past  were 
branded  with  infamy^  have  at  length,  by  our  inge- 
nious contrivances,  been  transformed  into  the  most 
reputable  accomplishments?  A  great  wit  of  the 
last  age  having  asked,  by  way  ef  a  problem,  wh^  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new  m  a 

enegvTic  than  in  a  satire,  endeavoured  to  accbiuit 
r  ithimself,  by  observing,  that  all  the  virtues  of 
mankind  were  to  be  counted  upon  a  few  fingen^ 
whereas  their  vices  were  innumerable,  and  time  was 
hourly  adding  to  the  heap.  But  a  late  moralttt  has 
been  so  obliging  as  to  make  a  great  diminution  in 
the  number  of  our  vices,  and  withal  so  ingenious, 
as  to  enlist  the  greatest  part  of  them  into  the  cata- 
logue of  virtues;  so  that  at  present  a  copious  lam- 
poon ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  amas* 
mg  invention,  and  a  trite  or  barren  dedication  as 
the  effect  only  of  dulness.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
prophesy  to  what  an  eminent  degree  of  perfectiott 
this  double  advantage  must  in  time  advance  us.  It 
is  certain  that  we  have  at  present  but  few  vices  Isft 
for  us  to  encounter  with :  and  as  I  have  reason  tt 
believe,  that  it  is  their  names  chiefly  which  mab 
them  formidable,  I  think  it  would  be  very  prudes 
fir«t  of  all  to  sive  their  characters  a  little  soneniof 
for  c<^uld  we  out  once  bring  ourselves  to  look  i^ 
UMM  with  indifference,  I  make  no  doubt  but  i 
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should  soon  be  able,  either  to  extirpate  them  en- 
tirely, or,  at  least,  to  gain  them  over  with  the  rest 
of  their  party  to  the  side  of  virtue. 

**  Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  endeavoured  to 
make  us  believe,  that  many  of  our  modern  virtues 
have  been  long  since  practised  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world :  but  let  them  talk  of  the  Mengrelians, 
Topinambos,  and  Hottentots  as  much  as  they  please, 
yet  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  made  more  refine- 
ments, if  not  more  discoveries,  than  any  of  them  ; 
and  that  we  are  still  cultivating  many  curious  tracts 
in  the  regions  of  virtue,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
without  our  assistance,  might  have  for  ever  remained 
io  the  terra  incognita  of  morals. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

«  Your's,"  &c. 
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In  all  my  researches  into  the  human  heart,  the 
study  of  which  has  taken  up  my  principal  attention 
for  these  forty  years  past,  I  have  never  been  so  con- 
founded and  perplexed  as  at  discovering,  that  while 
peoplte  are  indulging  themselves  openly  and  with- 
out disguise  in  the  commission  of  almost  every  vice 
that  their  natures  incline  them  to,  they  should  de- 
sire to  conceal  their  virtues,  as  if  they  were  really 
ashamed  of  them,  and  considered  them  as  so  many 
weaknesses  in  their  constitutions.  I  know  a  man  at 
this  very  hour,  who  is  in  his  heart  the  most  domestic 
creature  living,  and  whose  wife  and  children  are  the 
only  delight  of  his  life,  yet  who,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at  by  his  acquaintance,  and  to  get  a  repu- 
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tation  in  tlie  world,  is  doing  penance  every  evening 
at  the  tavern,  and  perpetually  hinting  to  his  com- 
panions, that  he  has  a  mistress  in  private.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  another,  who  being  overheard,  upon  a 
sick-bed,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  care  of 
Heaven  in  a  short  ejaculation,  was  so  ashamed  of 
being  told  of  it,  that  he  pleaded  light -headedness 
for  his  excuse,  protesting  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  in  his  right  senses,  and  guilty  of 
such  SL  weakness.  I  know  also  a  third,  who,  from  a 
serious  turn  of  mind,  goes  to  church  every  Sunday, 
in  a  part  of  the  town  where  he  is  totally  unknown, 
that  he  may  recommend  himself  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, by  laughing  at  public  worship  and  ridiculiiig 
the  parsons. 

I'here  are  men  who  are  so  fond  of  the  reputation 
of  an  intrigue  with  a  handsome  married  woman, 
that  without  the  least  passion  for  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  or  perhaps  the  ability  to  gratify  it  if  they 
iiad,  are  toasting  her  in  all  companies,  pursuing  her 
to  every  pubh'c  place,  and  eternally  buzzing  in  her 
ear,  to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a  happiness,  which  if  offered  to  them,  would 
only  end  in  their  disappointment  and  disgrace. 
And  what  is  still  more  unaccountable,  the  lady  thus 
pursued,  who  possibly  prefers  her  husband  to  all 
other  men,  should  countenance  by  her  behaviour 
the  suspicions  entertained  of  her :  and,  contenting 
herself  with  the  secret  consciousness  of  her  inno- 
cence, shall  take  pains  to  be  thought  infamous  by 
the  whole  town. 

That  there  are  persons  of  a  different  stamp  from 
these,  I  very  readily  allow ;  persons  who  determine 
to  pay  themselves  by  pleasure  for  the  scandal  they 
have  occasioned.  But  it  is  really  rny  opinion,  that 
if  the  mask  were  torn  off,  we  should  find  more  vir- 
tues and  fewer  vices  to  exist  among  us,  than  are 
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commonly  imagined  by  those  who  judge  only  from 
appearances. 

A  very  ingenious  French  writer,  speaking  of  the 
force  of  custom  and  example,  makes  the  following 
remarks  upon  his  countrymen. 

'  A  man,  says  he,  of  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
jspeaks  ill  of  the  absent,  because  he  would  not  be 
despised  by  those  who  are  present.  Another  would 
be  honest,  humane,  and  without  pride,  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  being  ridiculous ;  and  a  third  becomes 
really  ridiculous,  through  such  qualities  as  would 
make  him  a  model  of  perfection,  if  he  dared  to 
exert  them,  and  assume  his  just  merits.  In  a  word^ 
continues  he,  our  vices  are  artificial  as  well  as  our 
virtues,  and  the  frivolousness  of  our  characters  per- 
jmi^  us  to  be  but  imperfectly  what  we  are.  Like 
the  play-things  we  give  our  children,  we  are  only  a 
faint  resemblance  of  what  we  would  appear.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  esteemed  by  other  nations  only  as 
the  petty  toys  and  trifles  of  society.  The  first  law 
.of  our  politeness  regards  the  women.  A  man  of 
the  highest  rank,  owes  the  utmost  complaisance  to 
a  woman  of  the  very  lowest  condition,  and  would 
blush  for  shame,  and  think  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
Jbighest  degree,  if  he  offered  her  any  personal  insult. 
And  yet  such  a  man  may  deceive  and  betray  a  woman 
of  merit,  and  blacken  her  reputation,  without  the 
least  apprehension  either  of  blame  or  punishment.^ 

I  have  quoted  these  remarks  that  I  might  do  jus- 
tice to  the  candour  of  the  Frenchman  who  wrote 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicate  my  country- 
^nen,  unaccountable  as  they  are,  from  the  unjust  im« 
putation  of  being  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  than 
jthe  rest  of  mankind. 

In  France,  every  married  woman  of  condition  in- 
ll^gues  openly ;  and  it  is  thought  the  highe3t  breach 
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of  French  politeness,  for  the  husband  to  interfere  in 
any  of  her  pleasures.  A  man  may  be  called  to  an 
account  for  having  seduced  his  friend's  sister  or 
daughter,  because  it  may  be  presumed  he  has  car- 
ried his  point  by  a  promise  of  marriage ;  but  with 
a  married  woman  the  case  is  quite  different,  as  her 
gallant  can  only  have  applied  to  her  inclinations,  or 
gratified  the  longings  of  a  lady  whom  it  had  been 
infamy  to  have  refused. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  Frenchman,  which  as  I  have 
only  heard  once,  and  the  majority  of  ray  readers 
perhaps  never,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  relate.  A  banker 
at  Paris,  who  had  a  very  handsome  wife,  invited  an 
English  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  some  money 
transactions,  to  take  a  dinner  with  him  at  his  coun- 
try-house. Soon  after  dinner,  the  Frenchman  was 
cdled  out  upon  business,  and  his  friend  left  alone 
with  the  lady,  who,  to  his  great  surprise,  from  being 
the  easiest  and  gayest  woman  imaginable,  scarcely 
condescended  to  give  an  answer  to  any  of  his  ques- 
tions; and  at  last,  starting  from  her  chair,  and  sur- 
veying him  for  some  time  with  a  look  of  indignation 
and  contempt,  she  gave  him  a  hearty  box  on  the 
ear,  and  ran  furiously  out  of  the  room.  While  the 
Englishman  was  stroking  his  face,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  penetrate  into  this  mysterious  behaviour,  the 
husband  returned;  and,  finding  his  friend  alone,  and 
inquiring  into  the  reason,  was  told  the  whole  story. 

*  What,  Sir,'  says  he,  *  did  she  strike  you.''  How 
did  you  entertain  her?'  '  With  the  common  occur- 
rences of  the  town,'     answered  the  Englishman, 

*  nothing  more,  I  assure  you.'  *  And  did  you  offer 
no  rudeness  to  her,'  returned  the  other  ?  *  No, 
upon  my  honour,'  replied  the  friend.  *  She  has  be- 
haved as  slic  ought,  then,'  said  the  rrenchman? 

*  for  to  be  alone  with  a  fine  woman,  and  make  no 
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rttempt  upon  her  virtue,  is  an  afiront  to  her  beauty; 
ind  bhe  has  resented  the  indignity  as  became  a  wo- 
nan  of  spirit.' 

I  am  prevented  from  returning  to  the  subject  of 
his  paper,  by  a  letter  which  I  have  just  now  received 

y  the  penny-post,  and  which  I  shall  lay  before  my 

eaders  exactly  as  it  was  sent  me. 

"  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

"  Walking  up  St.  James's  street  the  other  day, 
was  stopt  by  a  very  smart  young  female,  who 
3gged  my  pardon  for  her  boldness,  and,  looking 
;ry  innocently  in  my  face,  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
low  her.     The  manner  of  her  accosting  me,  and 
e  extreme  prettiness  of  her  figure,  made  me  look 
her  with  attention ;  and  I  soon  recollected  that 
e  had  been  a  servant  girl  of  my  wife's,  who  had 
cen  her  from  the  country,  and  after  keeping  her 
'ee  years  in  her  service,  had  dismissed  her  about 
0  months  ago.     *  What,  Nanny,*  said  I,  *  is  it 
1?     I  never  saw  any  body  so  fine  in  all  my  life.* 
Sir!'  says  she,  with  the  most  innocent  smile 
ieinable,bridlingher  head,  and  courtseying  down 
the  ground.     '  I  have  been  debauched  since  I 
id  with  my  mistress.'  *  Have  you  so,  Mrs.  Nanny,' 
II:'  and  pray,  child,  who  is  it  that  has  debauch- 
you  ? '     *  O,   Sir !  *  says  she,   *  one  of  the  wor- 
st gentlemen  in  the  world,  and  he  has  bought 
a  new  n^glig§  for  every  day  in  the  week.'     The 
pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  and  look  at  her  lodg- 
,  which  she  assured  me  were  hard  by  in  Bury- 
3t,  and  as  fine  as  a  duchess's ;  but  I  declined 
o£Per,  knowing  that  any  arguments  of  mine  in 
ur  of  virtue  and  stuff  gowns,  would  avail  but 
i  against  pleasure  and  silk  negliges.     I  there- 
contented  myself  with  expressing  my  concern 
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f4»r  ibe  way  ^  li&  abe  bid  ent^ed  ipto,  and  \^e 

<'  Being  a  man  inclined  to  specol^fp  a  |i|lif»  |# 
oftea  i«  i  tfeisk  ^  the  #p^y  of  this  girlp  ^.tbo 
raaaop  alk^^ed  for  it,  Icmnnot  htip  ^|i|C3ring«  ifbcj»* 
^er  I  fim  i|i  €oaitii^o:r  9^itb  a  imsjtly  woman,  drfpiial 
out  beyond  her  miUo  circuviflapc^lt,  patdieAt 
painted,  and  ornamented  to  the  extent  of  the  mooe, 
that  she  is  going  to  make  hffp  bj^  pourtesyi  and  to 
^  m9^  tQU^  m  I  I  bm»  hfiim  ^ba^dH»4  fliooe  I 

:.  Pf  Mt  Ihoo^  tbj0  »wm^:fai:  fia^y  wap  ghrf» 
floa  hfatWDooan,  I/balw#  U  may  with  f^orf  piyi- 
Mrie^  be  appUedr  to  the  men.  Fi|)|e  p}^c^  B^ 
Mitkifies,  fine  homves^  and  Smikmg^  ii  aU  l4B4b 
pat  tte  ofte»  pttrebssed  al  il|e.a4tpe^9i?  nf  bo^afty^ 
tad  I  ieldoin  aee  a  (Aai»  /ppas^ry  gc^Un^ipfil  livilrf 
aoii«|aar,  aadlmring  m^ifJ»cfm$%^0  Uf^^msif 
Ipreat  men,  whose  looks  do  not  teli  me  that  ha  ip 
come  to  town  to  be  debauched. 

**  I  could  wish,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that  from  these 
rude  hints,  you  would  favour  your  readers  with  a 
speculation  upon  this  subject,  which  would  be 
highly  entertaining  to  all,  and  particularly  oblig- 
ing to, 

"  SIR, 

^*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  C.  D/' 
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*^  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"iBlR, 


**  A^ihfive  a  singular  faypur  to  beg  pf  ypu,  I  ttjija^ 
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il  proper  to  preface  my  request  with  some  account 
of  myself. 

"  I  am  at  present  one  of  the  numerous  fraternity 
of  distressed  gentlemen ;  a  disconsolate  being,  daily 
contending  betwixt  pride  and  poverty  ;  a  mournful 
relic  of  mis-spent  youth  ;  a  walking  dial,  with  two 
hands  pointing  to  the  lost  hours  ;  and  having  been 
long  ago  tired  with  putting  my  fingers  into  empty 
pockets,  am  at  last  desirous  of  employing  them  in 
soliciting  the  assistance  and  recommendation  of  the 
World. 

**  I  was  bred  at  a  great  public  school,  not  far  from 
this  metropolis,  where  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  and  the  town  superior  to  my  years. 
From  this  school  I  was  transmitted  to  a  renowned 
college  in  a  celebrated  university,  from  whence  my 
dull  and  phlegmatic  contemporaries  have  slid  into 
the  greatest  preferments  in  church  and  state.  They 
contented  themselves  indeed  with  going  on  a  jog 
trot  in  the  common  road  of  application  and  patience, 
while  I  galloped  with  spirit  through  ways  less  con- 
fined, till,  at  last  I  found  myself  benighted  in  a  maze 
of  debts  and  distresses.  However,  as  I  continued 
to  adorn  my  mind  with  the  most  elevated  sentiments 
of  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  I  was  the  most  san- 
guine of  all  mortals,  never  once  doubting  but  that 
the  time  would  shortly  arrive,  when  I  was  to  be 
loaded  with  fortune,  and  distinguished  by  honours. 
1  looked  upon  avarice  as  the  meanest  of  vices,  and 
therefore  rooted  it  from  my  bosom.  I  considered 
friendship  as  the  noblest  of  virtues,  and  therefore 
became  the  friend  of  every  body.  Impudence  1 
discarded,  and  called  in  modesty  and  humility  to  be 
my  counsellors.  Thus  generous,  friendly,  modest, 
and  humble,  I  was  placed  by  my  friends  in  the  Inner 
Temple.  But  I  quickly  discovered  that  my  ac- 
quired virtues,  and  uncommon  knowledge,  were  so 
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many  impediments  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  a  pro- 
fession too  solid  in  itself  to  require  any  external  ad- 
vantages, and,  except  the  great  wig  and  Serjeant's 
coiff,  seeming  absolutely  independent  of  all  acqui- 
sitions whatsoever.  I  therefore  quitted  it  in  time, 
and  commenced  fine  gentlemen.  In  this  capacity,  I 
had  the  honour  of  sipping  my  chocolate  in  a  certain 
house,  was  chosen  member  of  a  certain  club,  and 
soon  found  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  money  to  have 
passed  my  time  as  agreeably  as  the  best  of  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  being  always  in  good  company, 
without  the  fatigue  of  good  conversation ;  ever  at  a 
feast,  without  the  vulgar  call  of  appetite;  constantly 
at  play,  without  the  least  sport ;  hungering  after 
politics,  without  the  powers  of  digestion ;  and  em- 
barassed  with  acquaintance,  without  a  single  friend. 
But  wanting  the  one  thing  needful  for  all  these  en- 
joyments, and  there  being  a  war  upon  the  continent, 
I  quitted  the  fine  gentleman  for  the  soldier,  and 
made  a  campaign  in  Flanders.  My  regimentals 
were  highly  pleasing  to  me ;  and  I  had  certainly 
succeeded  to  a  staff  before  the  end  of  the  war,  could 
I  have  arrived  ai  the  least  smattering  either  of  gun- 
nery or  fortification.  I  had  read  Ca?sar*s  commen- 
taries and  Polybius,  and  fancied  myself  improved 
b}^  them  ;  but  Bland's  treatise  of  military  exercise 
was  vvJiat  I  could  never  comprehend.  However  I 
loitered  through  the  campaign  without  ignominy, 
and,  at  my  return  home,  wisely  sold  my  commission. 
*'  The  great  and  decisive  step  in  life  still  remained 
untried.  The  temple  of  Hymen,  with  all  its  en- 
chanting prospects,  was  open  to  my  view,  and  al- 
lured my  attention.  The  groups  of  Cupids  that 
seemed  to  flutter  in  the  roof,  together  with  ihe 
gaiety  and  satisfaction  that  appeared  in  every  face, 
tempted  me  to  enter  ;  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  beau- 
tici^,  a  young  lady  of  a  most  ingenuous  countenance 
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and  slender  make,  soon  captivated  my  choice.  She 
was  void  of  pride,  notable,  steady,  enterprising, 
and  every  way  qualified  for  the  station  of  life  in 
which  fortune  had  placed  her,  which  was  that  of  a 
maid  of  honour  to  a  foreign  princess.  Her  name 
was  Mademoiselle  Necessity,  daughter  of  a  younger 
l)ranch  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Gas- 
cony.  She  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  my  addresses  ; 
and  indeed  a  strong  similitude  of  features  and  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  have  destined  us  for  one 
another. 

**  Amidst  the  inexpressible  joys  of  this  union,  I 
became  the  father  of  two  lovely  daughters,  who 
were  christened  by  very  genteel  foreign  names,  sig- 
nifying in  English  Assurance,  and  Invention.  I  ex- 
hausted the  small  remainder  of  my  substance  on  the 
education  of  these  daughters ;  not  doubting  but  that 
they  were  given  to  me  for  the  support  of  my  de- 
clining years.  At  the  instigation  of  the  eldest,  I 
commenced  author,  and  made  the  press  groan  with 
my  productions  in  prose  and  verse.  I  sighed  for 
the  revival  of  factions  and  parties,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  signalizing  my  pen  in  the  service  of  my 
country ;  and,  like  the  heroine  of  old,  who  encompas- 
sed a  large  territory  with  a  single  hide,  I  entertained 
hopes,  from  a  well-timed  halfpenny  ballad,  to  new- 
hang  my  garret  with  the  most  elegant  paper.  But 
I  soon  found  that  I  had  nothing  to  eat  but  my  own 
words,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  write,  un- 
less a  scheme  was  found  out  to  compel  men  to  read : 
and  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  charity-schools, 
which  have  in  some  measure  multiplied  the  literati 
in  this  country,  the  names  of  author  and  publisher 
would  long  since  have  been  obliterated. 

**  You  may  easily  perceive,  Sir,  that  I  am  now 

in  that  class  of  life,  which  I  can  only  distinguish 

•T)y  the  tittle  of  a  distressed  gentleman.    But  now- 
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ever  uncomfortable  my  situation  may  be,  I  am  de- 
termined to  give  my  existence  fair  play,  and  to  see 
it  out  to  the  last  act.  You  need,  therefore,  be  under 
no  apprehensions  of  my  dying  suddenly  :  and  to 
say  the  truth,  I  have  so  great  a  veneration  for  phy- 
sicians and  apothecaries,  that  I  cannot  think  of  tak- 
ing the  business  out  of  their  hands,  by  becoming 
my  own  executioner. 

'*  My  youngest  daughter,  who  is  really  a  most 
ingenious  girl,  has  frequently  solicited  me  to  try  a 
scheme  of  hers ;  which,  after  long  and  mature  der 
liberation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  may  be  of  great 
service  to  my  country,  and  of  no  small  benefit  to 
myself  and  family. 

**  I  have  long  remarked  the  number  of  sudden 
deaths  that  abound  in  this  island,  and  have  ever  la- 
mented the  disgraceful  methods  that  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  this  metropolis  arealmos^t  daily  taking 
to  get  rid  of  their  being.  The  disfiguring  pistol, 
the  slow  stupefaction  of  laudanum,  the  ignominious 
rope,  the  uncertain  garter,  the  vulgarity  of  the  New 
River,  and  the  fetid  impurity  of  Rosamond's  pond, 
must  be  extremely  shocking  to  the  delicacy  of  ail 
genteel  persons,  who  are  willing  to  die  decently  as 
well  as  suddenly.  At  once,  therefore,  to  remedy 
these  inconveniencies,  I  have  contracted  for  a  piece 
of  ground  near  the  Foundling-hospital,  and  pro- 
cured credit  with  a  builder  to  erect  convenient 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  all  such  of  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  others,  as  are  tired  of  life.  I 
have  contrived  a  most  eflfectual  machine  for  the  easy 
decapitation  of  such  as  choose  that  noble  and  ho- 
nourable exit ;  which  no  doubt  must  give  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  all  persons  of  quality,  and  those  who 
would  imitate  them.  I  have  a  commodious  bath 
for  disappointed  ladies,  paved  with  marble,  and  fed 
by  the  clearest  springs,  where  the  patient  may  drown 
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with  the  mtmost  privacy  and  elegance.  I  have  pis- 
tols for  gamesters,  which,  instead  of  bullets  or  slugs, 
are  charged  with  loaded  dice,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  putting  an  end  to  their  exist- 
ence by  the  very  means  which  supported  it.  I  have 
daggers  and  poison  for  distressed  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, and  swords  fixed  obliquely  in  the  floor  with 
their  points  upwards,  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
For  attorneys,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  genteeler  exits,  I  have  a  long  room, 
in  which  a  range  of  halters  are  fastened  to  a  beam, 
with  their  nooses  ready  tied.  I  have  also  a  hand- 
some garden  for  the  entombing  of  all  my  good  cus- 
tomers, and  shall  submit  their  consideration  of  me 
to  their  own  generosity,  only  claiming  their  heads 
as  my  constant  fee,  that  by  frequent  dissections  and 
examinations  into  the  several  brains,  I  may  at  last 
discover  and  remedy  the  cause  of  so  unnatural  a 
propensity.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
make  my  scheme  complete,  I  propose  agreeing  with 
a  coroner  by  the  year,  to  bring  in  such  verdicts  as 
I  shall  think  proper  to  direct. 

"  This,  Sir,  is  my  scheme ;  and  the  favour  I  have 
to  ask  is,  that  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  public, 
and  make  it  known  through  your  World,  that  I 
shall  open  my  house  on  the  first  day  of  November 
next ;  and  that  to  prevent  mistakes,  there  will  be 
written  in  large  capitals  over  the  door. 


»» 


*'  THE  RECEPTACLE  FOR  SUICIDES. 


*'  I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 

"  JOHN  ANTHONY  TRISTMAN." 
Bloomsbury  Fidds, 
Sept.  8,  1756. 
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I  HAVE  lately  considered  it  as  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune, that  in  various  papers  of  this  woi^k  I  have 
made  no  scruple  of  honestly  confessing  to  my  read- 
ers, that  I  look  upon  myself  to  be  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  philosopher  of  this  age  and  nation. 
But  the  word  is  gone  forth,  and  I  cannot  retract  it; 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  fair  in  me  to  attempt  it,  as 
I  find  no  manner  of  decay  in  my  intellectual  facul- 
ties, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  am  treasuring  up 
new  knowledge  day  after  day.  I  was  aware,  indeed^ 
that  such  a  confession,  given  modestly  and  volun- 
tarily under  my  own  hand,  and  confirmed  almost 
every  week  by  a  most  excellent  egsay,  would  gain 
universal  belief,  and  bring  upon  me  the  envy  of  the 
weak  and  malicious  ;  but,  with  all  my  penetration, 
I  was  far  from  foreseeing  the  many  inconveniencies 
to  which  it  has  subjected  me. 

My  lodgings  are  crowded  almost  every  morning 
with  learned  ladies  of  all  ranks,  who,  like  so  many 
queens  of  Sheba,  are  come  from  afar  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  :  but  it  happens  a  little  unfor- 
tunately, that  though  my  answers  to  their  questions 
give  equal  satisfaction  with  those  of  that  monarch, 
yet  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious  stones, 
which  were  the  reward  of  his  wisdom,  are  never  so 
much  as  offered  me. 

In  the  families  which  I  visit  abroad,  a  profound 
silence  is  observed  as  soon  as  I  enter  the  room  ;  so 
that  instead  of  mixing  in  a  free  and  easy  conversa- 
tion, I  labour  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  king, 
by  being  so  unfortunately  circumstanced  as  to  have 
no  equaU 
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I  have  endoavoured,  by  stratagem,  to  remove 
these  inconveniencies,  and  have  frequently  written 
a  very  dull  paper,  that  my  companions  may  imagine 
they  have  caught  me  tripping,  and  be  induced  to 
converse  with  me  as  with  other  men ;  but  they  found 
out  my  design,  and  are  so  far  from  applying  to  me 
the  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus,  that  they 
regard  me  as  a  prodigy  wherever  I  am  seen.  Mrs. 
Fitz  Adam,  indeed,  who  is  less  in  awe  of  me  than 
perhaps  I  would  sometimes  choose,  and  who  is  of 
ai  communicative  disposition,  never  fails  to  inform 
ne  how  the  world  goes  on;  she  also  encourages  her 
maid  Betty,  who  is  a  very  knowing  body  in  all  fa* 
inily  concerns,  to  bestow  upon  me,  as  she  waits  at 
table,  her  whole  stock  of  intelligence ;  which,  if  I 
bad  a  mind  to  be  personal,  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  entertainment  of  these  papers.  I  ought  not 
to  coDceal  that  I  owe  the  freedom  with  which  the 
girl  treats  me,  to  the  small  opinion  she  has  con- 
ceived of  my  parts ;  having  been  often  urged  by  her 
to  turn  the  World  into  a  newspaper,  for  that  then 
there  would  be  truth  in  it,  and  something  worth 
reading. 

At  the  coffee  houses,  I  am  still  *more  perplexed 
than  in  private  families  :  for  as  every  man  there  is 
9  politician,  and  as  I  have  incautiously  declared  in 
pnnt  that  I  am  a  consummate  master  of  that  science, 
I  am  surrounded  at  my  entrance  by  all  the  company 
in  the  room,  and  questioned  by  twenty  voices  at 
pnce  on  the  state  of  public  affairs.  I  am  drawn  into 
an  ambuscade  with  general  Braddock,  and  kept  in 
close  con6nement  with  admiral  Byng.  Russia  and 
Prussia,  though  our  very  good  friends  and  allies, 
liave  declared  war  upon  ray  quiet,  and  the  national 
militia  has  beaten  mc  out  of  doors.  To  plead  ig- 
norance upon  these  occasions  would  be  highly  un- 
becoming a  lover  of  truth,  who  has  given  it  under 
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hif  hand  that  he  knows  every  thing;  and  to  diacofer 
all  I  know,  might,  as  matters  stand  at  preaent,  be  a 
little  imprudent.  I  am,  therefore,  a  ailent  bearer  of 
idl  the  Questions  that  are  asked  me,  till^  having  tired 
them  with  taciturnity,  I  am  suffered  to  eacape. 

To  remedy  this  inconTenionce,  and  aa  I  am  a 
great  walker,  I  now  and  then  take  a  stndl  to  the 
coffee-houses  about  Moorfields  and  Criiqplcgatob 
where,  if  not  my  name,  my  person  at  leaat  is  na- 
known.  At  these  places  I  have  the  sood  foitanatf 
being  an  uninterrupted  hearer  of  all  Uiat  paai 
i  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  pleaaure  I 
at  seeing  so  many  worthy  tradesmen  and  dm 
met  together  every  evening  for  the  good  of 
country,  and  each  of  them  Iiying  down  a  ayat 
politics,  that  would  do  honour  to  the  aagaciqr^ill, 
ablest  administration. 

I  am  tempted  to  take  these  walka  rather 
than  Is  agreeable  to  me,  to  avoid  certain  i 
niencies  at  home,  which  my  wonderful  abilities 
almost  continually  subjecting  me  to.    The  poIkiEd 
writers  are  at  present  a  very  numerous  body;  uiB 
they  cannot  but  take  notice  that  I  am  »«il^">|  • 
pecuniary  advantage  of  my  great   knowkdatil 
public  affairs,  and  are  thoroughly  sensible  Mil' 
very  small  part  of  it  would  make  a  rich  Bgattkf 
twelvepenny  pamphlet,  they  are  continually  lesdM 
me,  according  to  the  school-boy's  phraae,  nraM 
sense:  but  whatever  sense  the  readers  of  tfaoH^ 
phlets  may  chance  to  find  in  them,  I  can  tmlrflH 
them  that  it  is  none  of  mine.     The  constitatfM' 
borouehs  are  also  very  importunate  with  nsftrf 
ters  of  instruction  to  their  several  menbcasf 
though  1  entirely  approve  of  this  custom,  mitf 
it  highly  necessary  that  every  gentlemaa,  Bf 
Hameut,  should  be  instructed  by  his  tomlilirf 
lY\e  ITU,^  interest  of  his  country,  yet  I  beg  ^^^ 
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cused  from  meddling  with  such  matters,  and  content 
mjself  with  dismissing  the  said  constituents  with 
one  word  of  advice,  which  is,  that  in  all  their  re- 
monstrances to  their  members,  they  would  touch 
as  slightly  as  possible  upon  the  grievance  of  corrup- 
tion ;  it  being,  in  my  private  opinion,  quarrelling 
with  their  bread  and  butter. 
.  To  balance  all  this  weight  of  inconveniences,  I 
h^ve  nothing  but  a  little  vanity  to  throw  into  iJie 
scale :  for  to  confess  a  very  serious  truth,  the  hap- 
piness I  enjoy  is  more  owing  to  my  great  virtue  than 
my  great  knowledge ;  and  were  it  not  for  my  good- 
will to  mankind,  who  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  instructed  by  any  other  hand^  I  would  part  with 
my  wisdom  at  a  very  easy  price,  and  be  as  ignjorant 
afl  the  best  of  them. 

The  value  qf  every  acquisition  is  only  to  be  esti- 
oiated  by  its  use ;  and  every  body  knows,  that  in 
the  commerce  with  the  world,  an  ounce  of  cunning 
is  worth  a  pound  of  sense.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
the  whistle,  the  top,  the  hobbyhorse,  and  tbe  raree- 
riiow,  have  administered  more  delight  to  my  boyish 
days,  for  I  have  been  a  boy  as  well  as  others,  than 
^1  tbe  treasures  of  learning  and  philosophy  have 
done  to  my  riper  years.   Those  pleasures,  in  time, 
^ave  way  to  others  of  a  higher  nature;  and  the  fa- 
cetious Mr.  Punch  took  his  turn  to  entertain  me. 
The  theatres,  at  last,  attracted  all  my  attention. 
There^  while  my  imagination  was  cheated,  and  real 
kings  and  queens,  in  all  the  magnificence  of  royalty, 
seemed  to  be  exhibiting  themselves  to  my  view,  my 
delight  was  inexpressible.    But  reason  and  know- 
ledge, soon  combining  against  me,  showed  me  that 
all  was  deception ;  and  in  conjunction  with  a  de« 
mon,  called  Taste,  suggested  to  me  at  one  time  the 
weakness  of  the  performance,  and  at  another  the 
incapacity  of  the  actors,  till,  in  the  end,  nothing  but 
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a  Shakspeare  and  a  Garrick  had  power  to  entertain 

me. 

Thus  driven  by  too  much  refinement  from  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  I  had  recourse  to  those  deep 
and  profound  studies,  that  have  since  made  me  the 
object  of  my  own  wonder,  and  the  astonishment  of 
mankind.  But  alas  !  how  ineffectual  and  unsatisfy- 
ing are  all  human  acquisitions !  The  abilities  that 
will  for  ever  make  my  memory  revered,  are  robbing 
me  of  my  enjoyment ;  and,  besides  the  evils  that  I 
have  already  enumerated,  I  am  regretting  in  the 
best  company  that  I  cannot  enjoy  the  solidity  of  my 
own  thoughts,  and  am  hardly  to  be  persuaded  that 
there  is  any  thing  worth  reading,  but  what  I  write 
myself. 

A  little  learning,  as  Mr.  Pope  observes,  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  Let  me  add  from  experience,  that 
too  much  is  a  fatal  one.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  the 
peculiar  happiness  of  the  present  age  to  chime  in 
with  these  sentiments :  insomuch,  that  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  of  the  rising  generation,  that  they  will 
be  so  trained  up,  as  to  suffer  no  inconveniencies 
from  any  learning  at  all.  The  pleasures  of  child- 
hood will  then  be  constantly  secured  to  them,  and, 
with  ignorance  for  their  guide,  they  may  take  their 
pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  through  a 
constant  road  of  delight. 

Samson  was  destroyed  by  his  own  strength :  and 
the  wisdom  of  Adam  Fitz-Adam,  like  that  of  Solo- 
mon of  old,  is  only  vanity  and  vexation. 
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•—Generosius 
Perire  qiuerenSt  nee  muU^rUer 
Expamt  ensem* —  hok.  cab.  i.  37.  SI. 

But  sbe  a  nobler  fate  explored, 
Nor  woman-like  beheld  the  deathful  sword,      fkamcis. 

"  TO  MU.  FITZ-ADAM. 
**  SIR, 

*^  To  a  well-disposed  mind,  there  can  be  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  knowledge  that  one's  labours 
for  the  good  of  the  public  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  This,  Sir,  is  remarkably  the  case  of  your 
paper  of  September  the  9th,  on  Suicide ;  a  fashion- 
able nu;e,  which  I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  expose ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be  as  famous  for 
rooting  out  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  single 
combat,  or  the  humour  of  fighting  with  one's  self,  as 
your  predecessor  the  Tatler  was  for  exploding  the 
ridiculous  custom  of  duels.  The  pleasantry  of  your 
essay  on  the  reigning  modes  of  voluntary  deaths, 
has  preserved  to  a  little  neighbourhood  a  very  hos- 
pitable gentleman,  to  the  poor  a  good  friend,  to  a 
very  deserving  son  and  daughter  a  tender  parent, 
and  has  saved  the  person  himself  from  a  foolish  exit. 
This  character.  Sir,  which  perhaps  from  a  natural 
partiality  I  may  have  drawn  a  little  too  amiably,  I 
take  to  be  my  own ;  and  not  to  trouble  you  with 
the  history  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  remarkable 
belonging  to  him,  1  will  only  let  you  into  what  is  so 
far  necessary,  as  that  I  am  a  gentleman  of  about 
fifty,  have  a  moderate  estate  in  very  good  condition, 
have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  without 
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being  weary  of  it,  live  chiefly  in  the  country  with 
children  whom  1  love.    You  will  be  curious  to  know 
what  could  drive  my  thoughts  to  so  desperate  a  re- 
solution, when  I  tell  you  further,  that  I  hate  gaining, 
have  buried  my  wife,  and  have  no  one  illness.    But, 
alas !  Sir,  I  am  extremely  well-born :  pedigree  is 
my  distemper ;  and  having  observed  how  much  the 
mode  of  self-murder  prevails  among  people  of  rank, 
I  grew  to  think  that  there  was  no  living  without 
killing  one*8  self.   I  reflected  how  many  of  my  great 
ancestors  had  fallen  in  battle,  by  the  axe,  or  in 
duels,  according  as  the  turn  of  the  several  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  disposed  of  the  nobility ;  and  I 
thought  the  descendant  of  so  many  heroes  must  con- 
trive to  perish  by  means  as  violent  and  illustrious. 
What  a  disgrace,  thought  T,  for  the  great-grandson 
of  Mowbrays,  Veres,  and  Beauchamps,  to  die  in  a 
good  old  age  of  a  fever !    I  blushed  whenever  I  cast 
jnine  eyes  on  our  genealogy  in  the  little  parlour. — 
I  determined  to  shoot  mvfelf.     It  is  true,  no  man 
ever  had  more  reluctance  to  leave  the  world ;  and 
when  I  went  to  clean  my  pistols,  every  drop  of 
Mowbray  blood  in  my  veins  ran  as  cold  as  ice-     As 
my  constitution  is  good  and  hearty,   I  thought  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  die  suddenly  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence  ;  but  happening  about  a  month 
ago  to  be  near  choked  by  a  fish-bone,  1  was  alarmed 
for  the  honour  of  my  family,  and  have  been  ever 
since  preparing  for  death.     The  letter  to  be  left  on 
my  table,  which,  indeed,  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
compose,  as  I  had  no  reason  to  give  for  my  sudden 
resolution,  was  written  out  fair,  when  I  read  your 
paper ;  and  from  that  minute  I  have  changed  my 
mind ;  and  though  it  should  be  ever  so  great  a  dis- 
grace to  my  family,  I  am  resolved  to  live  as  long 
and  as  happily  as  I  can. 
**  You  will  no  doubt;  good  Sir,  be  encouraged 
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from  this  example,  to  pursue  the  reformation  of  this 
contagious  crime.  Even  in  the  small  district  where 
I  live,  I  am  not  the  only  instance  of  the  propensity 
to  such  a  catastrophe.  The  lord  of  the  manor, 
whose  fortune,  indeed,  is  much  superior  to  mine, 
though  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  antiquity  of 
our  families,  has  had  the  very  same  thought.  He 
18  turned  of  sixty-seven ,  and  is  devoured  by  the 
stone  and  gout.  In  a  dreadful  fit  of  the  former,  as 
his  physician  was  sitting  by  his  bed-side,  on  a  sudden 
his  lordship  ceased  roaring,  and  commanded  his  re- 
lations and  chaplain  to  withdraw,  with  a  composure 
unusual  to  him  even  in  his  best  health ;  and  putting 
on  the  greatest  appearance  of  philosophy,  or  what, 
if  the  chaplain  had  staid,  would  have  been  called 
resignation,  he  commanded  the  doctor  to  tell  him, 
if  his  case  was  really  desperate.  The  physician, 
with  a  slow  profusion  of  latinized  evasions,  endea- 
voured to  elude  the  question,  and  to  give  him  some 
glimmerings  of  hope,  that  there  might  be  a  chance 
that  the  extremity  of  pain  would  occasion  a  degree 
of  fever,  that  might  not  be  mortal  in  itself,  but 
which,  if  things  did  not  come  to  a  crisis  soon,  might 
help  to  carry  his  lordship  off.  '  I  understand  you, 
by  G — d,'  says  his  lordship,  with  great  tranquillity 
and  a  few  more  oaths ;  *  Yes,  d — n  you,  you  want 
to  kill  me  with  some  of  your  confounded  distempers ; 
but  ril  tell  you  what,  I  only  asked  you,  because  if 
I  can't  possibly  live,  I  am  determined  to  kill  my- 
self; for  rot  me!  if  it  shall  ever  be  said  that  a 
man  of  my  quality  died  of  a  cursed  natural  death. 
There,  tell  Boman  to  give  you  your  fee,  and  bid 
him  bring  me  my  pistols !'  However,  the  fit  abated, 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  still  waiting  with  great 
impatience  to  be  surprised  with  an  account  of  his 
lordship's  having  shot  himself. 

**  However,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  extensive  as  the  ser- 
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vice  is  which  you  may  render  to  the  coramunity  by 
abolishing  this  heathenish  practice,  I  think  in  some 
respects  it  is  to  be  treated  with  tenderness;  in  one 
case  always  to  be  tolerated.     National  courage  ii 
certainly  not  at  high  water-mark :  what  if  the  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  self-murder  should  be  indulged 
till  the  end  of  the  war  ?    A  man  who  has  resolution 
enough  to  kill  himself,  will  certainly  never  dread 
being  killed  by  any  body  else.     It  is  the  privilege 
of  a  free-dying  Englishman  to  choose  his  death:  if 
any  of  our  high- spirited  notions  are  cramped,  it 
may  leaven  our  whole  fund  of  valour :  and  while  we 
are  likely  to  have  occasion  for  all  we  can  exert,  I 
should  humbly  be  of  opinion,  that  you  permitted 
self-murder  till  the  peace,  upon  this  condition,  that 
it  should  be  dishonourable  for  any  man  to  kill  him- 
self, till  he  had  found  that  no  Frenchman  was  brave 
enough  to  perform  that  service  for  him. 

*'  Indeed,  the  very  celebration  of  this  mystery 
has  been  transacted  hitherto  in  a  manner  somewhat 
mean,  and  unworthy  people  of  fashion.  No  trades- 
man could  hang  himself  more  feloniously  than  our 
very  nobles  do.  There  is  none  of  that  open  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  their  country,  none  of  that  con- 
tempt for  what  the  world  may  think  of  them,  which 
they  so  properly  v.ear  on  other  occasions.  They 
steal  out  of  the  world  from  their  own  closets,  or  be- 
fore their  servants  are  up  in  a  morning.  They  leave 
a  miserable  apology  behin4  them,  instead  of  sitting 
up  all  ni<;ht  drinking,  till  the  morning  comes  for 
despatching  themselves.  Unlike  their  great  origi- 
nals, the  Romans,  who  had  reduced  self-murder  to 
a  system  of  good  breeding,  and  used  to  send  cards 
to  their  acquaintance  to  notify  their  intention.  Part 
of  the  duty  of  the  week  in  Rome  was  to  leave  one's 
name  at  tlie  door  of  such  as  were  starving  theni- 
selvf^.     Particular  friends  were  let  in;  and  if  very 
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intimate,  it  was  even  expected  that  tliey  sliould  uso 
some  common-place  phrases  of  dissuasion.  I  can 
conceive  no  foundation  for  our  shabby  way  of  bolr- 

.  ing  into  t'other  world,  but  that  obsolete  law  which 
inflicts  a  cross-road  and  a  stake  on  self-execution- 
ers ;  a  most  absurd  statute ;  nor  can  I  imagine  any 

.  tpdn'alty  that  would  be  effectual,  unless  one  could 
condemn  a  man  who  had  killed  himself  to  be  brou<;ht 
to  life  again.  Somewhere,  indeed,  I  have  read  of 
a  successful  law  for  restraining  this  crime.  In  some 
of  the  Grecian  states,  the  women  of  fashion  incur- 
red  the  angerof  Venus — I  quite  forget  upon  what 
occasion ;  perhaps  for  little  or  none  :   goddesses  in 

'  those  days  were  scarce  less  whimsical  than  their  fair 
votaries.  Whatever  the  cause  was,  she  inspired 
th^m  with  a  fury  of  self-murder.  The  legislature 
of  the  country,  it  seems,  thought  the  resentment  of 

.  the  deity  a  little  arbitrary ;  and,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 

JTactice^  devised  an  expedient,  which  one  should 
«ve  thought  would  have  been  very  inadequate  to 
'.  the  evil.  They  ordered  the  beauteous  bodies  of  the 
lovely  delinquents  to  be  hung  up  naked  by  one  foot 
in  the  public  squares.  How  the  fair  offenders  came 
'to  think  this  attitude  unbecoming,  or  why  they  ima- 
jgined  any  position  that  discovered  all  their  charms, 
^ould  be  so,  is  not  mentioned  by  historians ;  nor,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  is  it  possible  for  us  moderns 
to  guess :  certain  it  is,  that  the  penalty  put  a  stop 
to  the  barbarous  custom. 

'*  But  what  shall  one  say  to  those  countries  which 
not  only  allow  this  crime,  but  encourage  it,  even  in 
that  part  of  the  species  whose  softness  demands  all 
protection,  and  seems  most  abhorrent  from  every 
thing  sanguinary  and  fierce  ?  We  know  there  are 
nations  where  the  magistrate  gravely  gives  permis- 
sion to  the  ladies  to  accompany  their  husbands  into 
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the  other  world,  and  where  it  is  reckoned  the  great- 
est profligacy  for  a  widow  not  to  demand  leave  to 
burn  herself  alire.     Were  this  fashion  once  to  take 
here,  I  tremble  to  think  what  havoc  it  would  occa- 
sion.    Between  the  natural  propensity  to  suicide, 
and  the  violence  of  conjugal  engagements,  one 
should  not  see  such  a  thing  as  a  lozenge,  or  a  widow. 
Adieu  jointures !    Adieu  those  soft  resources  of  the 
brave  and  necessitous !  What  unfortunate  relict  but 
would  prefer  being  buried  alive  to  the  odious  em- 
braces of  a  second  passion?     Indeed,   Mr.  Fitz- 
Adam,  you  must  keep  a  strict  eye  on  our  fair  coun- 
try-women.    I  know  one  or  two  who  already  wear 
pocket  pistols,  which,  considering  the  tenderness  of 
their  natures,  can  only  be  intended  against  their 
own  persons.     And  this  article  leads  me  naturally 
to  the  only  case,  in  which,  as  I  hinted  above,  I  think 
self-murder  always  to  be  allowed.     The  most  ad- 
mired death  in  history  is  that  of  the  incomparable 
Lucretia,  the  pattern  of  her  sex,  and  the  eventual 
foundress  of  Roman  liberty.     As  there  never  has 
been  a  lady  since  that  time,  in  her  circumstances, 
but  what  has  imitated  her  example,  I  think.  Sir, 
I  may  pronounce  the  case  immutably  to  be  except- 
ed: and  when,  IVJr.  Fitz-Adam,  with  that  success 
and  glory  which  always  has  and  must  attend  his  la- 
bours, has  decried  the  savage  practice  in  vogue,  I 
am  persuaded  he  will  declare  that  she  is  not  only 
excusable,   but  that  it  is  impossible  any  woman 
should  live  after  having  been  ravished. 
"  I  am,  siRf 

**  Your  truly  obliged  humble  servant, 
^'  and  admirer, 

"  H.  M." 
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It  is  a  vulgar  notion,  and  worthy  of  the  vulgar,  for 
it  is  both  false  and  absurd,  that  passionate  people 
are  the  best-natured  people  in  the  world.  '  They 
are  a  little  hasty,  it  is  true  ;  a  trifle  will  put  them 
in  a  fury ;  and  while  they  are  in  that  fury,  they 
Deither  know  nor  care  what  they  say  or  do :  but 
then  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  they  are  extremely  sorry 
and  penitent  for  any  injury  or  mischief  they  did.' 
This  panegyric  on  these  choleric  good-natured  peo* 
pie,  when  examined  and  simplified,  amounts  in 
plain  common  sense  and  English  to  this :  that  they 
are  good-natured  when  they  are  not  ill  natured ; 
and  that  when  in  their  fits  of  rage  they  have  said 
or  done  things  that  have  brought  them  to  the  gaol 
or  the  gallows,  they  are  extremely  sorry  for  it.  It 
is  indeed  highly  probable  that  they  are  ;  but  where 
is  the  reparation  to  those  whose  reputations,  limbs, 
or  lives  they  have  either  wounded  or  destroyed  ? 
This  concern  comes  too  late,  and  is  only  for  them- 
selves. Self-love  was  the  cause  of  the  injury,  and 
is  the  only  motive  of  the  repentance. 

Had  these  furious  people  real  good  nature,  their 
first  offence  would  be  their  last,  and  they  would 
resolve  at  all  events  never  to  relapse.  The  moment 
they  felt  their  choler  rising,  they  would  enjoin 
themselves  an  absolute  silence  and  inaction,  and  by 
that  sudden  check  rather  expose  themselves  to  a 
momentary  ridicule,  which,  by  the  way,  would  be 
followed  by  universal  applause,  than  run  the  least 
risk  of  being  irreparably  mischievous. 

I  know  it  is  said  on  their  behalf^  that  this  impulse 
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to  wrath  is  constitutionally  so  sudden  and  so  strong, 
that  they  cannot  stifle  it,  even  in  its  birth:  butex- 
periencc  shows  us,  that  this  allegation  is  notori- 
ously false ;  for  we  daily  observe  that  these  stormy 
persons  both  can  and  do  lay  those  gusts  of  passion, 
when  awed  by  respect,  restrained  by  interest,  or 
intimidated  by  fear.  The  most  outrageous  furiow 
does  not  give  a  loose  to  his  anger  in  presence  of  tvt 
sovereign,  or  his  mistress  ;  nor  the  expectant  heir 
in  presence  of  the  peevish  dotard  from  whom  be 
hopes  for  an  inheritance.  The  soliciting  courtier, 
though  perhaps  under  the  strongest  provocatioDS 
from  unjust  delays  and  broken  promises,  calnlj 
swallows  his  unavailing  wrath,  disguises  it  even  iiQ- 
der  smiles,  and  gently  waits  for  more  favourable 
moments ;  nor  does  the  criminal  fly  in  a  passion  at 
his  judge  or  his  jury. 

There  is  then  but  one  solid  excuse  to  be  allied 
in  favour  of  these  people :  and  if  they  will  fraiudy 
urge  it,  I  will  candidly  admit  it»  because  it  poiots 
out  its  own  remedy.  I  mean,  let  them  fairly  con- 
fess themselves  mad,  as  they  most  unquestionably 
are :  for  what  plea  can  those  that  are  frantic  teo 
times  a  day,  bring  against  shaving,  bleeding,  and 
a  dark  room,  when  so  many  much  more  harmleai 
roadmen  are  confined  in  their  cells  at  Bedlam  for 
being  mad  only  once  in  a  moon  ?  Nay,  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  late  ingenious  doctor  Monro,  tbtt 
such  of  his  patients  who  were  really  of  a  good- 
natured  disposition,  and  who,  in  their  lucid  interftls 
were  allowed  the  liberty  of  walking  about  the  hoi- 
pital,  would  frequently,  when  they  found  the  pre- 
vious symptoms  of  their  returning  madness,  volan- 
tarily  apply  for  confinement,  conscious  of  the  mis- 
chief which  they  might  possibly  do,  if  at  liberty. 
If  those  who  pretend  not  to  be  mad,  but  who  really 
•are  so,  had  the  same  fund  of  good  nature,  they 
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would  make  the  same  application  to  their  friends^ 
if  they  have  any. 

There  is  in  the  M enagiana  a  very  pretty  story  of 
one  of  these  angry  gentlemen,  which  sets  their  ex- 
travagancy in  a  very  ridiculous  light. 

Two  gentlemen  were  riding  together,  one  of 
whom,  who  was  a  choleric  one,  happened  to  be  > 
mounted  on  a  high-mettled  horse.  The  horse  grew 
a  little  troublesome,  at  which  the  rider  grew  very 
angry,  and  whipped  and  spurred  him  with  great 
fury ;  to  which  the  horse,  almost  as  wrong  headed 
as  his  master,  replied  with  kicking  and  plunging. 
The  companion,  concerned  for  the  danger,  and 
ashamed  of  the  folly  of  his  friend,  said  to  him  coolly, 
*  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  and  show  yourself  the  wiser  of 
the  two.' 

This  sort  of  madness,  for  I  will  call  it  by  no  other  ' 
name,  flows  from  various  causes,  of  which  I  shall 
now  enumerate  the  most  general. 

Light  unballasted  heads  are  very  apt  to  be  over- 
set by  every  gust,  or  even  breeze  of  passion ;  they 
appreciate  things  wrong,  and  think  every  thing  of 
importance,  but  what  really  is  so ;  hence  those  fre- 
quent and  sudden  transitions  from  silly  joy  to  sillier 
anger,  according  as  the  present  silly  humour  is  gra- 
tified or  thwarted.  This  is  the  never-failing  charac- 
teristic of  the  uneducated  vulgar,  who  often  in  the 
same  h.ilf-hour  fight  with  fury,  and  shake  hands 
with  affection.  Such  heads  give  themselves  no  time 
to  reason  ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  reason  with  them, 
they  think  you  rally  them,  and  resent  the  affront. 
They  are,  in  short,  overgrown  children,  and  con- 
tinue so  to  the  most  advanced  age.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  insinuate,  what  some  ill-bred  authors  have 
bluntly  asserted,  that  this  is  in  general  the  case  of 
the  fairest  part  of  our  species,  whose  great  vivacity 
does  not  always  allow  them  time  to  reason  conse- 
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SuentiaUy,  l)ut  hurries  them  into  testiness  upon 
)e  least  opposition  to  their  will.  But  at  the  same 
time/  with  all  the  partiality  which  I  have  for  them, 
and  nobody  can  have  more  than  I  have,  I  must  con- 
fess  that  m  all  their  debates,  I  have  much  more 
admired  the  copiousness  of  their  rhetoric,  than  the 
conclusiyeness  of  their  logic. 

People  of  strong  animal  spirits,  warm  constitu- 
Uons,  and  a  cold  genius,  a  roost  unfortunate  and 
ridiculous  though  common  compound,  are  most 
irascible  animals,  and  very  dangerous  in  their 
wrath.  They  are  active,  puzzling,  blundering,  and 
petulantly  enterprising  and  persevering.\  They  are 
impatient  of  the  least  contradiction,  having  neither 
arguments  nor  words  to  reply  with ;  and  the  animal 
part  of  their  composition  bursts  out  into  furioiis 
explosions,  which  have  often  mischievous  conse- 
quences. Nothing  is  too  outrageous  or  criminal 
for  them  to  say  or  do  in  these  fits ;  but  as  the  be- 
ginning of  their  phrensy  is  easily  discoverable  by 
their  glaring  eyes,  inflamed  countenances,  and  rapid 
motions,  tlie  company,  as  conservators  of  the  peace, 
which,  by  the  way,  every  man  is,  till  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  can  be  procured,  should  forcibly 
seize  those  madmen,  and  confine  them  in  the  mean 
time,  in  some  dark  closet,  vault,  or  coal-hole. 

Men  of  nice  honour,  without  one  grain  of  com- 
mon honesty,  for  such  there  are,  are  wonderfully 
combustible.  The  honourable  is  to  support  and 
protect  the  dishonest  part  of  their  character.  The 
consciousness  of  their  guilt  makes  them  both  sore 
and  jealous. 

There  is  another  very  irascible  sort  of  human  ani- 
mals, whose  madness  proceeds  from  pride.  These 
are  generally  the  people,  who,  having  just  fortunes 
sufficient  to  live  idle  and  useless  to  society,  create 
themselves  gentlemen,  and  are  scrupulously  tender 
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of  the  rank  and  dignity  which  they  have  not.  They 
require  the  more  respect,  from  being  conscious  that 
they  have  no  right  to  any.  They  construe  every 
thing  into  a  slight,  ask  explanations  with  heat,  and 
misunderstand  tliem  with  fury.  *  Who  are  you  ? 
What  are  you  ?  Do  you  know  who  you  speak  to  ? 
ril  teach  you  to  be  insolent  to  a  gentleman  ;* — are 
their  daily  idioms  of  speech,  which  frequently  end 
in  assault  and  battery,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  Round-house  and  Crown  office. 

I  have  known  many  young  fellows,  who,  at  their 
first  setting  out  in  the  world,  or  in  the  army,  have 
simulated  a  passion  which  they  did  not  feel,  merely 
as  an  indication  of.  spirit,  which  word  is  falsely 
looked  upon  as  synonymous  with  courage.  They 
dress  and  look  fierce,  swear  enormously,  and  rage 
furiously,  seduced  by  that  popular  word  spirit.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  inform  these  mistaken  young  gentle- 
men, whose  error  I  compassionate,  that  the  true 
spirit  of  a  rational  being  consists  in  cool  and  steady 
resolution,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion and  virtue. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  own,  that  there 
is  not  a  more  irritable  part  of  the  species  than  ray 
brother  authors.  Criticism,  censure,  or  even  the 
slightest  disapprobation  of  their  immortal  works, 
excite  their  most  furious  indignation.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  they  express  their  resentment  in  a  man- 
ner less  dangerous  both  to  others  and  to  themselves. 
Liike  incensed  porcupines,  they  dart  their  quills  at 
the  objects  of  their  wrath.  The  wounds  given  by 
these  shafts  are  not  mortal,  and  only  painful  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  whence  they  fly. 
Those  which  are  discharged,  as  by  much  the  great- 
est number  are,  from  great  heights,  such  as  garrets 
or  four-pair-of-stairs  rooms,  are  puffed  away  by  the 
vfinAf  and  never  bit  the  mark ;  but  those  which  are 
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let  off  from  a  first  or  second  floor,  are  apt  to  occa- 
sion a  little  smarting,  and  sometimes  festerlogi 
especially  if  the  party  wounded  be  unsound. 

Our  Great  Creator  has  wisely  given  us  passions, 
to  rouse  us  into  action,  and  to  engage  our  gratitade 
to  him  by  the  pleasures  they  procure  us ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  kindly  given  us  reason  suffi- 
cient, if  we  will  but  give  that  reason  fair  play,  to 
control  those  passions ;  and  has  delegated  autho- 
rity to  say  to  them,  as  he  said  to  the  waters, '  Thm 
far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.'  The  angry  man 
is  his  own  severest  tormentor ;  his  breast  knows  no 
peace,  while  his  raging  passions  are  restrained  by 
no  sense  of  either  religious  or  moral  duties.  What 
would  be  his  case,  if  his  unforgiving  example,  if  I 
may  use  such  an  expression,  were  followed  by  bis 
all-merciful  Maker,  whose  forgiveness  he  can  only 
hope  for,  in  proportion  as  he  himself  forgives  and 
loves  his  fellow-creatures  ? 
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If  we  give  credit  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  or  even  to 
the  assertions  of  some  reputable  authors  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  poor  human  nature  was  not  ori- 
ginally formed  for  keeping  :  every  age  has  degene- 
rated ;  and  from  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  my  un« 
fortunate  ancestor,  our  species  has  been  tumbling 
on,  century  by  century,  from  bad  to  worse,  for 
about  six  thousand  years. 

Considering  this  progressive  state  of  deteriora- 
tion, it  is  a  very  great  mercy  that  things  are  no 
worse  with   us  at  present;    since,  geometrically 
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speaking,  the  human  ought  by  this  time  to  have 
sunk  infinitely  below  the  brute  and  the  vegetable 
species,  which  are  neither  of  them  supposed  to  have 
dwindled  or  degenerated  considerably,  except  in 
very  few  instances ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  our 
itiodern  oaks  are  inferior  to  those  of  Dodona,  our 
breed  of  horses  to  that  of  the  Centaurs,  ^nd  our 
breed  of  fowls  to  that  of  the  Phcenixes. 

But  is  this  really  the  case  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is 
only  one  of  those  many  errors  which  are  artfully 
scattered  by  the  designs  of  a  few,  and  blindly 
adopted  by  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  many. 
The  moving  exclamations  of — these  sad  times !  this 
degenerate  age!  the  affecting  lamentations  over  de- 
clining virtue  and  triumphant  vice,  and  the  tender 
and  final  farewel  bidden  every  day  to  unrewarded 
and  discouraged  public  spirit,  arts  and  sciences,  are 
the  common-place  topics  of  the  pride,  the  envy,*  and 
the  malignity  of  the  human  heart,  that  can  more 
easily  forgive,  and  even  commend,  antiquated  and 
remote,  than  bear  contemporary  and  contiguous 
merit.  Men  of  these  mean  sentiments  have  always 
been  the  satirists  of  their  own,  and  the  panegyrists 
of  former  times.  They  give  this  tone,  which  fools, 
like  birds  in  the  dark,  catch  by  ear,  and  whistle  all 
day  long. 

As  it  has  constantly  been  my  endeavour  to  root 
out,  if  I  could,  or,  if  I  could  not,  to  expose,  the  vices 
of  the  human  heart,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this 
day's  paper  to  examine  this  strange  inverted  entail 
of  virtue  and  merit  upwards,  according  to  priority 
of  birth,  and  seniority  of  age.  I  shall  prove  it  to 
be  forged,  and  consequently  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

If  I  loved  to  jingle,  I  would  say  that  human  na- 
ture has  always  been  invariably  the  same,  though 
always  varying :  that  is,  the  same  in  substance,  but 
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varying  in  forins  and  modes,  from  many  concurrent 
causes,  of  which  perhaps  we  know  but  few.  Cli- 
mate, education,  accidents,  severally  contribute  to 
change  those  modes  ;  but  in  all  climates,  and  in  all 
ages,  we  discover  through  them  the  same  passions, 
affections,  and  appetites,  and  the  same  degree  of 
virtues  ar^d  vices. 

This  being  unquestionably  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  which  it  would  be  endless  to  bring  instances 
to  prove  from  the  histories  of  all  times  and  of  all 
nations,  I  shall,  by  way  of  warning  to  the  incao- 
tious,  and  of  reproof  to  the  designing,  proceed  to 
explain  the  reasons,  which  I  have  but  just  hinted 
at  above,  why  the  human  nature  of  the  time  being 
has  always  been  reckoned  the  worst  and  most  de- 
generate. 

Authors,  especially  poets,  though  great  men,  are, 
alas !  but  men  ;  and  like  other  men,  subject  to  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  though  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree:  but  it  is  however  certain  that  their 
breasts  are  not  absolutely  strangers  to  the  passions 
of  jealousy,  pride,  and  envy.     Hence  it  is  that  tbej 
are  very  apt  to  measure  merit  by  the  century,  to 
love  dead  authors  better  than  living  ones,  and  to 
love  them  the  better,  the  longer  they  have  been 
dead.  The  Augustan  age  is  therefore  their  favourite 
aera,  being  at  least  seventeen  hundred  years  distant 
from  the  present.     That  emperor  was  not  only  a 
judge  of  wit,  but,  for  an  emperor,  a  tolerable  per- 
former too ;  and  Maecenas,  his  first  minister,  was 
both  a  patron  and  a  poet :  he  not  only  encouraged 
and  protected,  but  fed  and  fattened  men  of  wit  at 
his  own  table,  as  appears  from  Horace:  no  small 
encouragement  for  panegyric.     Those  were  times 
indeed  for  genius  to  display  itself  in !  it  was  ho- 
noured, tasted  and  rewarded.     But  now — 0  tern* 
poraJ  0  mores/  One  must,  however^  do  justice  to 
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the  authors,  who  thus  declaim  against  their  own 
tiroes,  by  acknowledging  that  they  are  seldom  the 
aggressors ;  their  own  times  have  commonly  begun 
with  them.  It  is  their  resentment,  not  their  judge- 
ment, if  they  have  any,  that  speaks  this  language. 
Anger  and  despair  make  them  endeavour  to  lower 
that  merit,  which  till  brought  very  low  indeed,  they 
are  conscious  they  cannot  equal. 

There  is  another  and  more  numerous  set  of  much 
greater  men,  who  still  more  loudly  complain  of  the 
ignorance,  the  corruption,  and  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  age.  These  are  the  consummate  volun- 
teer,  but  unregarded  and  unrewarded  politicians, 
who  at  a  modest  computation  amount  to  at  least 
three  millions  of  souls  in  this  political  country,  and 
who  are  all  of  them  both  able  and  willing  to  steer 
the  great  vessel  of  the  state,  and  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  load  of  business  and  burthen 
of  employments,  for  the  service  of  their  dear  county. 
The  administration  for  the  time  being  is  always  the 
worst,  the  most  incapable,  the  most  corrupt,  that 
ever  was,  and  negligent  of  every  thing  but  their 
own  interest.  Where  are  now  your  Cecils  and  your 
Walsinghams  ?  Those  who  ask  that  question  could 
answer  it,  if  they  would  speak  out,  Themselves:  for 
they  are  all  that  and  more  too. 

1  stept  the  other  day,  in  order  only  to  inquire 
how  my  poor  country  did,  into  a  coffee  house,  that 
18  without  dispute  the  seat  of  the  soundest  politics 
in  this  great  Metropolis,  and  sat  myself  down  within 
ear-shot  of  the  principal  council-table.  Fortunately 
for  me,  the  president,  a  person  of  age,  dignity,  and 
becoming  gravity,  had  just  begun  to  speak.  He 
stated  with  infinite  perspicuity  and  knowledge  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  other  countries,  and  the 
lamentable  situation  of  our  own.  He  traced  with 
his  finger  upon  the  table,  by  the  help  of  some  coffee 
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which  he  had  spilt  in  the  warmth  of  his  exordiam, 
the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  Russian,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Saxon  do- 
minions ;  foresaw  a  long  and  bloody  war  upon  the 
continent,  calculated  the  supplies  necessary  for  car- 
rying it  on,  and  pointed  out  the  best  methods  of 
raising  them,  which,  for  that  very  reason,  he  iDti- 
mated  would  not  be  pursued.  He  wound  up  his 
discourse  with  a  most  pathetic  peroration,  which 
he  concluded  with  saying,  Things  were  not  carried 
on  in  this  way  in  queen  Elizabeth's  days ;  the  pub- 
lic was  considered,  and  able  men  were  consulted 
and  employed.  Those  were  days !  *  Ay  Sir,  and 
nights  too,  I  presume,'  said  a  young  fellow  vrfao 
Bfood  near  him,  '  some  longer  and  some  shorter, 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  pretty 
much  like  ours.'  Mr.  President  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  suddenness  and  pertness  of  this  inter- 
ruption ;  but  recomposing  himself,  answered  with 
that  cool  contempt  that  becomes  a  great  man,  '  I 
did  not  mean  astronomical  days,  but  political  ones.' 
The  young  fellow  replied,  *  O  then,  Sir,  I  am  your 
servant,*  and  went  off  in  a  laugh. 

Thus  informed  and  edified,  I  went  o£F  too,  but 
could  not  help  reflecting  in  my  way,  upon  the  sin- 
gular ill-luck  of  this  my  dear  country,  which  as  long 
as  ever  I  remember  it,  and  as  far  back  as  I  have 
read,  has  always  been  governed  by  the  only  two  or 
three  people,  out  of  two  or  three  millions,  totally 
incapable  of  governing,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted. 
But  these  reflctions  were  soon  interrupted  by  num- 
bers of  people,  whom  1  observed  crowding  into  a 
public-house.  Among  them  I  discovered  my  worthy 
friend  and  tailor,  that  industrious  mechanic,  Mr. 
Regnier.  I  applied  to  him  to  know  the  meaning 
of  that  concourse ;  to  which,  with  his  usual  hu- 
manity, h3  answered,  *  We  are  the  master- tailors, 
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who  are  to  meet  to-night  to  consider  what  is  to  be 
done  about  our  journeymen,  who  insult  and  impose 
upon  us,  to  the  great  detriment  of  trade/  I  asked 
him  whether  under  his  protection  1  might  slip  in 
and  hear  their  deliberations.  He  said,  yes,  and 
welcome ;  for  that  they  should  do  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  I  profited  of  this  permission,  and  fol- 
lowing him  into  the  room,  found  a  considerable 
number  of  these  ingenious  artists  assembled,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  arrival  of  my  friend,  who,  it 
aeems,  was  too  considerable  for  business  to  begin 
without  him.  He  accordingly  took  the  lead,  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  very  handsome  speech,  in  which 

:  he  gave  many  instances  of  the  insolence,  the  unrea*' 
sonableness,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
journeymen  tailors;  and  concluded  with  observing, 
'  that  if  the  government  minded  any  thing  now* 
a-days  but  themselves,  such  abuses  would  not  have 
been  suffered  ;  and  had  they  been  but  attempted  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  days,  she  would  have  worked 

.  tiiem  with  a  witness/  Another  orator  then  rose 
up  to  speak ;  but  as  I  was  sure  that  he  could  say 
nothing  better  than  what  had  just  fallen  from  my 
worthy  friend,  I  stole  off  unobserved,  and  was  pur- 
suing my  way  home,  when  in  the  very  next  street 
I  discovered  a  much  greater  number  of  people^ 
though  by  their  dress  of  seemingly  inferior  note, 
rushing  into  another  public- house.  As  numbers 
always  excite  my  curiosity  almost  as  much  as  they 
mutually  do  each  other*s  passions,  I  crowded  in 
with  them,  in  order  to  discover  the  object  of  this 
meeting,  not  without  some  suspicion  that  this  fre- 
quent senate  might  be  composed  of  the  journeymen 
tailors,  and  convened  in  opposition  to  that  which  I 
had  just  left.   My  suspicion  was  soon  confirmed  by 

rihe^ eloquence  of  a  journeyman,  a  finisher,  I  pve- 

•  HHiiBe,  who^expatiated  with  equal  warmth  and  dig- 
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nity,  upon  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the 
roaster  tailors,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  thousands  of  poor 
journeymen  and  their  families ;  and  concluded  with 
asserting,  *  it  was  a  shame  that  the  government  and 
the  parliament  did  not  take  notice  of  such  abuses ; 
and  that  had  the  master  tailors  done  these  things 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  she  would  have  mastered 
them  with  a  vengeance,  so  she  would.' 

I  confess  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  singu- 
lar conformity  of  sentiments,  and  almost  of  expres- 
sions, of  the  master  politicians,  the  master  tailors, 
and  the  journeymen  tailors.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  two  latter  really  and  honestly  believed  what 
thev  said ;  it  not  being  in  the  least  improbable  that 
their  undertandings  should  be  the  dupes  of  their 
interests:  but  I  will  not  so  peremptorily  answer 
for  the  interior  conviction  of  the  political  orator ; 
though  at  the  same  time,  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  he  seemed  full  dull  enough  to  be  very  much 
in  earnest. 

The  several  scenes  of  this  day  suggested  to  me, 
when  I  got  home,  various  reflections,  which  perhaps 
I  may  communicate  to  my  readers  in  some  future 
paper. 
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—  Nemo  in  sese  tentat  descenderef  nemo,      pers,  sat.  iy.  85. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


"  I  BBG  your  advice  and  assistance  to  enable  me  to 
get  lid  of  one  oi  VS[ie  tolQ!^  xm^^ttiQent  companions 
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thiat  ever  existed.  I  have  tried  every  art  and  con- 
trivance in  my  power  to  free  mj'self  from  his  odious 
conversation  ;  the  creature  will  press  upon  my  re- 
tirement, and  force  himself  upon  me  in  spite  of  my 
teeth ;  though  the  tele-^-tele  is  always  the  most 
shocking  and  unmannerly  you  can  possibly  con- 
ceive. The  thing  is  always  meddling  in  my  affairs 
in  a  manner  to  be  quite  intolerable ;  always  setting 
them  in  such  a  light,  as  cannot  fail  to  put  me  out  of 
humour ;  and  teazing  me  with  reflections  that  make 
me  weary  of  my  life.  I  am  sure  I  could  more  easily 
bear  the  spiteful  tongues  of  twenty  witty  females  at 
a  masquerade,  than  the  impertinence  of  this  animal 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  with  concern  I  find, 
that  the  more  pains  I  take  to  free  myself  from  him, 
the  more  troublesome  he  grows. 

"  Nor  do  I  complain  only  for  my  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sakes  of  almost  the  wliole  circle  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, as  well  female  as  male,  who  in  general 
are  pestered  in  a  most  unreasonable  manner  by  this 
saucy  intruder,  whom  all  are  forced  to  admit,  though 
so  few  care  for  his  company,  and  against  whose 
presumption  no  rank  or  dignity,  no  quality  or  pror 
fession,  can  defend  them.  He  will  force  himself 
into  the  closet,  hover  about  the  bed,  and  penetrate 
through  the  thickest  darkness  into  the  deepest  re- 
cess ;  will  travel  with  us  by  sea  and  land,  and  follow 
the  wretch  into  banishment.  In  vain  does  the  states- 
man hug  himself  in  the  success  of  his  unjust  schemes, 
or  exult  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  or  re- 
venge ;  unawed  by  his  power,  this  haughty  com- 
panion will  check  his  career  of  transport,  by  placing 
before  his  eyes  the  instability  of  his  situation,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.  In  vain  does  the 
flirt  or  coxcomb,  when  alone,  endeavour  to  recol- 
lect with  pleasure  the  badinage  of  the  day ;  the  crear 
ture  will  disturb  their  most  delightful  reveries,  and, 
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hf  the  magic  of  his  intervention,  convert  aU  the 
imaginary  agrSmens  into  vanity,  folly,  and  lost  time. 
You  cannot  wonder  then  that  so  many  avoid  and  fly 
him,  and  that  the  panic  spread  by  him  should  ex- 
tend itself  far  and  wide ;  nor  can  you  be  much 
amazed  when  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  men  of  sense  and  courage  fly  from  him 
without  reason,  and  take  refuge  in  those  polite  re- 
sorts, where  dissipation,  riot,  and  luxury,  secure 
them  fVom  his  visits,  which  they  only  decline  be- 
cause it  is  unfashionable  to  converse  with  him*  It 
is  surprising  what  pains  are  continually  taken,  what 
contrivances  have  been  used  to  get  rid  of  this  uni- 
versal phantom.  Some  flatter  him,  some  bully  him, 
and  some  endeavour  to  impose  upon  him ;  but  he 
never  fails  to  detect  their  frauds,  and  to  resent  them 
with  severity. 

*^  The  beaux  and  fine  gentlemem  seem  to  revere 
and  adore  him,  pouring  forth  libations  of  sweet 
water,  and  offering  him  the  incense  of  perfumes ; 
clothing  him  in  dresses,  elegant  and  expensive  as 
those  of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  practising  every  art 
of  heathen  or  popish  idolatry,  even  torturing  them- 
selves for  his  sake ;  but  all  with  no  manner  of  sac- 
cess  ;  for  the  brute  in  return  is  as  unsociable  and 
disagreeable  to  the  pretty  creatures,  as  the  most 
savage  squire,  or  the  most  formal  pedant ;  so  that, 
spite  of  their  pretences,  they  are  obliged  to  fly,  as 
a  plague,  from  what  they  appear  most  to  admire. 
I  cannot  here  omit  a  whimsical  circumstance  in  this 
paradoxical  character,  that  most  people  are  re- 
proached with  loving  him  with  the  greatest  parti- 
ality and  fondness,  and  are  greatly  delighted  to  hear 
him  praised,  yet  very  few  seek  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  him,  or  cultivate  his  acquaintance ;  nay, 
the  greater  part  try  all  possible  means  to  avoid  en- 
countering him. 
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**  Our  modern  philosophers  pretend,  by  their 
systems^  to  have  silenced  him,  and  by  that  means 
to  have  prevented  his  being  troublesome  to  them  or 
their  acquaintance:  but  how  fallacious  these  pre- 
tences are,  is  plain  from  their  avoiding  all  oppor- 
tunities of  being  alone  with  him,  and  the  contusioa 
they  express  whenever,  by  unavoidable  necessity, 
they  are  forced  to  it.  Others,  as  he  is  a  known 
enemy  to  the  modern  elegant  tables,  have  exerted 
all  the  arts  of  the  kitchen  against  him,  lengthening 
the  feast  till  midnight  to  keep  him  off;  but,  like  the 
reckoning,  he  appears  when  the  banquet  is  over, 
reproachmg  the  bounteous  host  with  his  profusion, 
and  the  pampered  guest  with  his  wanton  satiety : 
nay,  so  galling  are  his  reprehensions,  and  so  trouble- 
some his  intrusion,  that  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing instances  even  in  high  life,  of  those,  who  not 
being  able  to  keep  him  off  other  ways,  have  called  in 
to  their  relief  the  halter,  dagger,  and  pistol,  and 
fairly  removed  themselves  into  another  world  to  get 
rid  of  him;  though  certain  queer  fellows  pretend 
that  they  are  bit,  and  that  he  has  followed  them 
even  thither. 

"  The  fair  sex,  though  generally  favourable  to 
the  impertinent,  are  so  rudely  attacked  by  this  in- 
solent intruder,  that  to  keep  him  off,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  call  in  to  their  assbtance  the  relief  of 
routs,  balls,  assemblies,  operas,  gardens,  and  cards ; 
and  all  little  enough  for  their  protection.  He  might 
indeed  pretend  to  some  share  of  their  favour,  as, 
like  themselves,  he  is  a  severe  censurer  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; but  there  is  this  difference  in  their  man- 
agement, that  the  ladies  are  generally  fondest  of 
fixing  their  censure  on  the  innocent,  and  their  ad- 
versary is  a  judge  that  condemns  none  but  the  guilty. 
The  buck  and  the  sot  seem  to  be  least  affected  |y 
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hib  importunity ;  as  the  one,  from  his  natural  in- 
sensibility, can  attend  to  nothing,  and  the  other  is 
always  asleep. 

*'  In  the  city,  those  of  the  middling  rank  converse 
with  him  pretty  familiarly ;  and  the  rich,  to  whom 
he  might  on  some  occasions  prove  troublesome, 
have  a  charm  to  keep  him  off.  They  place  a  num- 
ber of  bags,  full  of  pieces  of  a  particular  metal,  close 
together ;  or  in  their  stead,  some  bits  of  paper,  in- 
scribed with  certain  cabalistical  characters,  which, 
with  a  Midas-like  touch,  they  can  transmute  into 
gold.  By  the  help  of  this  charm,  though  they  do 
not  entirely  get  rid  of  him,  they  become  quite  in- 
sensible to  every  thing  he  can  suggest.  But  as 
these  materials  are  not  always  at  hand,  or  are  ap- 
plied to  other  uses  by  the  politer  part  of  mankind, 
this  magic  is  not  properly  understood  or  practised 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town ;  though  it  is  said  that 
some  particular  persons  there  had  tried  it  with  a 
proper  effect. 

'<  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  advanced  of  this 
impertinent  visitor,  I  cannot  help  owning  that  some 
have  attempted  to  insinuate  a  better  opinion  of  him. 
A  certain  old  gentleman  for  recommending  his  ac- 
quaintance, got  the  title  of  a  wise  man ;  a  name  at 
present  but  of  small  consideration ;  and  I  am  told 
there  never  were  but  seven  who  were  allowed  that 
title.  There  are  indeed  some  few  persons  of  high 
rank  of  both  sexes,  that  do  vouchsafe  to  commune 
with  him ;  but  they  are  such  sort  of  folks  as  are 
hardly  fit  to  converse  with  any  but  one  another ;  and 
very  happily,  one  is  seldom  pestered  with  them  at 
places  of  polite  association ;  scarce  a  man  among 
them  knowing  how  to  make  a  bet,  to  drink  his  third 
bottle,  or  that  has  spirit  to  aspire  at  the  reputation 
of.  a  bonne Jbriune*     The  ladies  of  this  class  are  also 
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so  unfit  for  the  conversation  of  the  world,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  them  knows  how  to  play  a  rubber  at 
Whist,  or  dares  to  sit  down  to  a  party  at  Bragg. 

**  I  have  now,  Sir,  laid  my  complaints  before  you, 
and  beg  your  advice  how  to  get  clear  of  my  per- 
plexity. My  troublesome  companion  is,  no  doubt, 
too  well  known  to  you  to  require  the  insertion  of  his 
name ;  but  as  some  of  your  readers,  particularly 
females,  may  be  subject  to  the  frailty  of  forgetting 
their  most  intimate  acquaintance,  I  will  inform  them, 
that  this  ghastly  phantom  that  intrudes  so  imperti* 
nently  upon  all  sorts  of  people,  this  creature  that 
we  so  seldom  know  what  to  do  with,  and  wish  so 
heartily  to  get  rid  of,  is  no  other  than  One's  Self. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your's,  &c. 

"  TIMOTHY  LOITER.'^ 
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An  extravagant  passion  for  collecting  flowers,  and 
which  obtained  the  name  of  tulipomanidy  or  tulip 
madness,  is  said  to  have  become,  not  many  years 
ago,  the  subject  of  a  restrictive  law  in  one  of  the 
most  frugal  countries  in  Europe. 

Indeed  few  nations  or  ages  are  without  their  mad- 
nesses; and  as  it  is  remarked  by  physicians  that  every 
year  has  its  peculiar  disease,  so  we  may  observe 
that  every  country,  in  the  course  of  less  than  half 
a  century,  has  its  peculiar  mania. 

At  present  the  political  mania  is  pretty  violent  in 
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these  kingdoms ;  but  I  believe,  upon  a  little  atten- 
tion, that  we  shall  find  the  genteel  mania  to  have  a 
long  while  extended  itself  with  the  most  general  in- 
fluence among  us. 

The  mere  word  genteel  seems  to  have  had  so  sin- 
gular an  efficacy  in  the  very  sound  of  it,  as  to  have 
done  more  to  the  confounding  all  distinctions,  and 
promoting  a  levelling  principle,  than  the  philoso- 
phical reflections  of  the  most  profound  teacher  of 
republican  maxims. 

To  do  the  genteel  thing,  to  wear  the  genteel 
thing,  a  genteel  method  of  education  and  living,  or 
a  genteel  way  of  becoming  either  a  knave  or  a  bank- 
rupt, has  ruined  as  many  once  worthy  families  as  a 
plague  or  a  civil  war,  and  rooted  out  of  this  coun- 
try more  real  virtues  than  can  be  replanted  in  it  for 
many  centuries. 

A  sense  of  duties  in  our  several  relations  is  pro- 
digiously ungenteel.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  this 
age  to  do  every  thing  in  the  genteelest  manner. 
And  though  our  ancestors  were  good  honest  peo- 
ple, yet  to  be  sure  their  notions  were  very  ungenteel. 
Nothing  now  seems  duller  than  their  apophthegms, 
and  their  reasoning  is  as  unfashionable  as  the  cut 
of  their  coats. 

The  imitating  every  station  above  our  own,  seems 
to  be  the  first  principle  of  the  genteel  mania,  and 
operates  with  equal  efficacy  upon  the  tenth  cousin 
of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  her  acquaintance  who 
retails  gentility  among  her  neighbours  in  the  Bo- 
rough. 

So  deeply  are  all  ranks  of  people  impressed  with 
the  genteel,  that  Mrs.  Betty  is  of  opinion  that  routs 
would  be  very  genteel  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  it  is  no 
surprising  tiling  for  a  Monmouth-strcet  broker  to 
jiysure  a  basket  woman,  that  the  old  gown  he  would 
sell  tu  licr  it  perfectly  genteel. 
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This  genteel  disease  shews  itself  under  very  dif- 
ferent appearances.  I  have  known  a  healthy  young 
girl,  scarcely  a  fortnight  in  town,  but  it  has  affected 
her  voice,  distorted  her  countenance,  and  almost 
taken  away  the  use  of  her  limbs,  attended  with  a 
constant  giddiness  of  the  head,  and  a  restlessness 
of  being  long  in  a  place;  till  at  last,  repeated  colds 
caught  at  Vauxhall,  a  violent  fever  at  a  ridotto, 
something  like  a  dropsy  at  a  masquerade,  and  the 
small  pox  in  succession,  with  a  general  desertion 
of  admirers,  have  restored  her  to  her  senses,  and 
her  old  aunts  in  the  country. 

Florio  made  a  good  figure  in  the  university,  as  a 
sensible  sober  young  fellow,  and  an  excellent  scho- 
lar; till,  unluckily  for  him,  a  scheme  to  town  in- 
spired him  with  the  notions  of  gentility,  usually 
contracted  at  the  Shakspeare  and  a  bagnio.  Instead 
of  his  once  rational  friendships  at  the  seats  of  lite- 
rature, his  passion  now  was  to  enjoy  the  vanity  of 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  right  honourables  in  all 
public  places ;  to  his  former  acquaintance,  if  it  was 
sometimes  impossible  to  avoid  the  meeting  such 
disagreeable  people,  he  scarce  condescended  to 
bow,  and  nothing  under  the  heir  apparent  of  an  earl 
could  make  him  tolerably  civil.  In  a  short  time  he 
became,  at  the  taverns  of  the  first  fashion,  the  prin- 
cipal judge  of  true  relish,  and  the  umpire  of  debates 
in  every  party  at  Whist-  His  equipage,  house,  and 
liveries  were  the  model  of  gentility,  to  men  who  had 
less  genius  for  invention,  though  more  fortune  than 
himself;  till  having  reduced  the  little  patrimony  left 
him  by  a  frugal  father,  he  was  cured  of  the  genteel 
by  a  proper  regimen  in  the  Fleet. 

Dick  Ledger  was  a  plain  honest  man ;  his  ances- 
tors had  been  tradesmen  for  five  generations,  and 
to  the  fortune  which  they  had  already  accumulated 
for  him;  Dick  by  his  industry,  had  added  about  ten 
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thousand  pounds ;  when,  unfortunately,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  genteel  mania  appeared  in  the  familTt 
Mrs.  Ledger's  head  was  first  turned,  immediatuj 
after  her  paying  a  visit  to  a  very  distant  relation  k 
fashion  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Her  daughter 
soon  caught  the  infection;  and  it  was  unaniinouslj 
determined  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  family,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Ledger's  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  right  for  a  woman,  in  her  situation,  to 
make  some  appearance ;  that  it  was  Mr.  Ledger's 
duty,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  her  and  his  childreo, 
to  live  a  little  genteel,  and  introduce  his  fanvly  pro- 
perly into  life.  That  it  was  very  absurd  in  Mr. 
Ledger  to  think  of  making  Tommy  a  soap-boiler, 
and  that  a  lad  of  his  parts  should  be  brought  up  to 
some  genteel  profession.  The  result  of  these  nn- 
portant  deliberations  was,  a  coach  and  four  borsei, 
as  many  footmen,  a  fine  seat  in  the  country,  and  a 
town  house  in  Grosvenor-square  for  the  reaideDoe 
of  Mrs.  Ledger. 

Tommy,  after  taking  lodgings  for  one  year  in  die 
politest  college  at  Oxford,  spending  there  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  becoming  a  perfect  adept  in  ten- 
nis, set  out  upon  his  travels,  under  the  care  of  a 
French  valei  de  chamhre^  to  learn  the  Norman  ac- 
complishments at  Caen :  and  at  length,  having  left 
his  modesty  at  Paris,  his  sobriety  in  Germany,  his 
morality  at  Venice,  and  all  religion  at  Rome,  he  re- 
turned, neither  fit  for  a  soap-boiler  nor  a  gentle- 
man, with  too  much  pride  for  the  former,  and  too 
little  improvement  for  the  latter.  The  sum  of  all 
was,  that  the  reputation  of  the  young  ladies  became 
somewhat  equivocal,  and  Mrs.  Ledger  herself  was 
thought  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Mr. 
Ledger  soon  after  saw  his  name  among  the  numer- 
ous list  of  bankrupts  in  the  gazette.  However,  by 
returning  into  the  air  oi  the  city,  he  quickly  grew 
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better,  but  it  is  thought  that  Mrs.  Ledger  will  never 
recover. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


**  SIR, 


*•  I  HAVE  a  brother  at  Cambridge,  who  is  a  scho- 
lar, which  1  am  not,  because  I  am  eldest.  While 
he  is  writing  a  learned  history  of  the  fashions  of  the 
past  ages  in  polite  antiquity,  I  am  here  in  town  in- 
venting new  ones  for  the  ornament  of  the  present. 
He  has  studied  whole  volumes  as  big  as  church  bi- 
bles, about  the  shape  of  the  Roman  shoes,  the  half- 
moons  upon  senatorial  buskins,  and  the  grasshopper 
pompoons  worn  by  the  ladies  at  Athens.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  busts  and  coins,  he  has  settled,  with 
great  critical  exactness,  the  origin  of  head-dresses, 
and  the  chronology  of  periwigs ;  and  he  says  that 
he  is  now,  at  last,  after  several  years  meditation  and 
reading,  able  to  convince  the  world,  that  caps  and 
lappets  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
the  Greeks  used  paste  in  dressing  the  hair.  As  to 
myself,  I  am  the  first  man  who  introduced  the  long 
walking-sticks.  As  soon  as  the  public  comes  into 
my  fashions,  I  quit  them,  and  generally  have  the 
distance  of  the  smartest  young  fellows  about  town 
in  the  novelty  of  my  habit.  1  intend  to  introduce 
roll-up  stockings  and  high  heels  this  winter:  by  the 
following  winter,  if  the  mode  should  take,  then  I 
shall  wear  no  heels  at  all,  and  a  pair  of  trunk  hose, 
like  my  grandfather's  picture  in  our  great  hall  in 
the  country.  An  old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  con- 
descend now  and  then  to  converse,  who  by-the-bye 
is  my  father,  often  remonstrates  to  me  what  a  mad 
way  of  dressing  I  have  got  into.  I  answer,  that  I 
wonder  he  should  reprove  me,  when  he  himself  is 
a  fop  but  of  twenty  years  standing  :  and  as  my  ac- 
quaintance assure  me  that  I  have  the  genteelest 
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fancy  in  the  world,  pray  now  come  and  see  me  at 
George's,  for  you  will  easily  know  me,  and  tell  me 
if  you  don*t  think  so. 

"  Your's, 

"  NICHOLAS  NOVBL." 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  is  to  acquaint  those  who  are  inclined  to 
encourage  every  polite  attempt  in  this  nation,  that 
an  academy  will  shortly  be  opened  at  a  proper  dii- 
tance  from  the  city,  calculated  in  the  gentedeit 
taste  for  the  reception  of  persons  who  would  choose 
to  be  fashionable.  None  whose  families  are  in  trade 
will  be  admitted,  but  the  best  company  only.  The 
price  of  boarding  is  a  hundred  guineas  a  quarter, 
and  every  thing  else  in  proportion.  All  personal 
accomplishments  are  taueht  in  the  same  manner  as 
abroad,  and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  inspire  them 
with  the  genteelest  sentiments  upon  all  subjects, 
whether  political,  moral.  Or  religious.  As  to  the 
latter,  the  young  gentlemen  may  be  brought  up  in 
any  way  their  friends  think  most  convenient.  Seve- 
ral phaetons  and  curricles  will  be  kept  for  their 
amusement ;  and  as  the  conversation  of  ladies  is  so 
necessary  to  form  the  douceur  of  their  manners,  the 
agrSmens  of  such  a  society  will  not  be  wanting.  A 
gentleman,  who  has  studied  under  Mr.  Hoyle,  will 
teach  them  to  play  at  cards  gratis. 

N.B.  Judges,  bishops,  or  any  great  officers  that 
happen  to  be  a  little  awkward  in  their  address,  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  dance  privately, 
or  shall  be  waited  upon  at  home,  if  they  desire  it. 
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Tf;^y«f  M^  UiTiS'  l;^«v«  SOPH. 

Stabunt  et  Parii  Uqrides,  spirantia  agna, 

viRG.  osoRO.  iii.  34. 

I  AM  indebted  to  a  very  ingenious  correspondent  at 
Cambridge  for  the  following  ode,  which,  in  justice 
to  its  merit,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  those  of 
my  readers  who  have  a  true  taste  for  poetical  com- 
position, I  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  make 
public. 

AN  ODE  ON  SCULPTURE. 

Led  by  the  muse,  my  step  pervades 
The  sacred  haunts,  the  p&iceful  shades, 

Where  Art  and  Sculpture  reign : 
I  see,  I  see,  at  their  command, 
The  living  stones  in  order  stand. 

And  marble  breathe  through  eveiy  vein ! 
Time  breaks  his  hostile  scythe ;  he  sighs 

To  find  his  power  malignant  fied; 
*  And  what  avails  my  dart,*  he  cries, 
'  Since  these  can  animate  the  dead  ? 
Since  waked  to  mimic  life,  again  in  stone 
The  patriot  seems  to  speak,  the  hero  frown  ?* 

There  Virtue's  silent  train  are  seen. 
Fast  fix'd  thdr  looks,  erect  their  mien. 
Lo !  while  with  more  than  stoic  soul, 
The  Attic  Sage*  exhausts  the  bowl, 
A  pale  suffusion  shades  his  eyes, 
1111  by  degrees  the  marble  dies ! 
See  there  the  injured  Foetf  bleed ! 
Ah  !  see  he  droops  his  languid  head  ! 

*  Socrates,,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by  poison, 
f  Seneca,  born  atCorduba,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  was  orator,, 
poet,  and  philosopher.    He  bled  to  death  in  the  bath. 
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What  starting  nerves,  what  dying  pain, 

Wliat  liorror  freezes  every  vein  ! 
These  are  thy  worlcs,  O  Sculpture !  thine  to  show 
In  rugged  rock  a  feeling  sense  of  woe. 

Yet  not  alone  such  themes  demand 
The  Phydian  stroke,  the  Daedal  hand ; 

I  view  with  melting  eyes 
A  softer  scene  of  grief  display'd. 
While  from  her  breast  the  duteous  mud 

Her  Infant  Sire  with  food  supplies. 
In  pitying  stone  she  weeps  to  see 

His  squalid  hair  and  galling  chains ; 
And  trembling,  on  her  bended  knee. 

His  hoary  head  her  hand  sustains ; 
While  every  look,  and  sorrowing  feature  provev 
How  soft  her  breast,  how  great  her  filial  love. 

Lo !  there  the  wild  Assyrian  Queen  *, 
With  threat' ning  brow,  and  frantic  mien ! 
Revenge !  revenge !  the  marble  cries, 
While  fury  sparkles  in  her  eyes. 
Thus  was  her  awful  form  beheld. 
When  Babylon's  proud  sons  rebdU'd  ; 
She  left  the  woman's  vainer  care^ 
And  flew  with  loose  dishevell'd  hur ; 
She  stretch'd  her  hand,  imbrued  in  blood. 
While  pale  sedition  trembling  stood ; 
In  sudden  silence,  the  mad  crowd  obey'd 
Her  awful  voice,  and  Stygian  Discord  fled. 
With  hope,  or  fear,  or  love,  by  turns. 
The  marble  leaps,  or  shrinks,  or  burns, 

As  Sculpture  waves  her  hand  : 
The  varying  passions  of  the  mind. 
Her  faithful  handmaids  are  assign'd. 

And  rise  or  fall  by  her  command. 
When  now  life's  wasted  lamps  expire, 

When  sinks  to  dust  this  mortal  frame. 
She,  like  Prometheus,  grasps  the  fire ; 

Her  touch  revives  the  lambent  flame  ; 

*  Scmiramis,  ciim  ei  circa  cultum  capitis'  sui  occupats  nu 
tum  esset  IJabylonem  defecisse ;  altera  parte  crinium  adhuc  s 
protinus  ad  earn  expugnandam  cuciirrit ;  nee  prius  decorem  < 
lorum  in  ordinem,  quam  tantam  urbem  in  potestatem  suai 
elegit :  quocirca  stalua  ejus  Babylone  posita  est,  &c.  VaL 
de  Ira. 
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While,  Ph(£nix-like,  the  statesman,  bard,  or  sage, 
Springs  fresh  to  life,  and  breathes  through  ev*ry  age. 

Hence,  where  the  organ  full  and  clear, 

With  loud  hosannas  charms  the  ear, 

Behold,  a  prism  within  his  hands, 

Absorb*d  in  thought,  great  Newton  ♦  stands ! 

Such  was  his  solemn,  wonted  state. 

His  serious  brow,  and  musing  gait. 

When,  taught  on  eagles'  wings  to  fly. 

He  traced  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 

The  chambers  of  the  sun  explored. 

Where  tints  of  thousand  hues  are  stored ; 
Whence  every  flower  in  painted  robes  is  drest, 
And  varying  Iris  steals  her  gaudy  vest. 

Here,  as  Devotion,  heavenly  queen. 
Conducts  her  best,  her  favourite  train. 

At  Newton's  shrine  they  bow ; 
And  while  with  raptured  eyes  they  gaze. 
With  Virtue's  purest  vestal  rays. 

Behold  their  ardent  bosoms  glow ! 
Hail,  mighty  mind !  Hail,  awful  name ! 

I  feel  inspired  my  labouring  breast ; 
And  lo !  I  pant,  I  bum  for  fame ! 

Come,  Science,  bright  ethereal  guest ; 
Oh !  come,  and  lead  thy  meanest,  humblest  son, 
Through  Wisdom's  arduous  paths,  to  fair  renown ! 

Could  I  to  one  faint  ray  aspir^ 

One  spark  of  that  celestial  fire^ 

The  leading  Cynosure,  that  glow'd 

While  Smith  explored  the  dark  abod^ 

Where  Wisdom  sat  on  Nature's  shrine^ 

How  great  my  boast !  what  praise  were  mine ! 

Illustrious  sage !  who  first  could' st  tell 

Wherdn  the  powers  of  Music  dwell ; 

And  every  magic  chain  untie, 

That  binds  the  soul  of  harmony ! 

To  Thee,  when  mouldering  in  the  dust. 

To  Thee  shall  swell  the  breathing  bust : 
Shall  here,  for  this  reward  thy  merits  claim, 
*  Stand  next  in  place  to  Newton,  as  in  fame.* 

•  A  noble  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  erected  in  Trinity-col- 
kge  Chapel,  by  Doctor  Smith. 

VOL.  XXIV.  G  G 
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.  0»  all  tlie  improvements  in  polite  conversation,  I 
-  knoir  of  nothing  that  is  half  bo  entertaining  and  sig- 
nificaatas  the  double  entendre'  It  is  a  figure  in 
rfaetoric,  which  oives  its  birth,  as  well  as  its  name, 
to' ear  mventive  neighbours  the  French  ;  and  is  that 
iHpOT  trt,  by  which  persons  of  fashion  may  com- 
Bmnicrtc  the  loosest  ideas  under  the  most  innocent 
exprewons.  The  ladies  have  adopted  it  for  the  best 
reaxRi  in  the  world;  they  have  Jong  since  dis- 
corered,  that  the  present  fashionable  display  of  their 
perxma  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  hint  to  the  men 
that  tber  mean  any  thing  more  than  to  attract  their 
admiration :  the  double  entendre  displays  the  mind  ia 
an  equal  degree,  and  tells  us  from  what  motives  the 
lure  of  beauty  is  thrown  out.  It  is  an  explanatory 
note  to  a  doubtful  text,  which  renders  the  meaning 
lo  obvious,  that  even  the  dullest  reader  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  it.  For  though  the  double  entendre 
may  sometimes  admit  of  a  moral  interpretation  as 
welt  as  a  wanton  one,  it  is  never  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood but  one  way:  and  he  must  be  a  simple 
fellov  indeed,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  good 
company,  who  does  not  take  it  as  it  was  meant. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  invite  the  attacks  of  men, 
and  another  to  yield  to  them ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  implication,  that  because  a  lady  chooses 
to  dress  and  talk  like  a  woman  of  the  town,  she 
must  needs  act  like  one.  I  will  be  bold  to  assert 
that  the  contrary  happens  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen 
times  within  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  j  nay,  I 
am  altnon  inclined  to  believe,  that  when  tn  enter- 
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prising  young  fellow,  who,  from  a  lady's  displaying 
her  beauties  in  public  to  the  utmost  excess  of  the 
mode,  and  suiting  her  language  to  her  dress,  is  apt 
to  fancy  himself  sure  of  her  at  a  tHe  h  tHe^  it  is  not 
above  four  to  one  but  he  may  meet  with  a  repulse. 
Those  liberties  indeed,  which  are  attended  with  no 
ruinous  contingencies,  he  may  reasonably  claim, 
and  expect  always  to  be  indulged  in,  as  the  refusal 
of  them  would  argue  the  highest  degree  of  prudery ; 
a  foible,  which  in  this  age  of  nature  and  freedom, 
the  utmost  malice  of  the  world  cannot  lay  to  the 
charge  of  a  woman  of  condition ;  J[)ut  it  does  not  ab- 
solutely follow,  that  because  she  is  good  humoured 
enough  to  grant  every  liberty  but  one,  she  must 
refuse  nothing. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  there  is  neither 
good  breeding  nor  generosity  in  a  lady's  inviting  a 
man  to  a  feast,  when  she  only  means  to  treat  him 
with  the  garnish;  but  she  is  certainly  mistress  of  her 
own  entertainment,  and  has  a  right  to  keep  those 
substantials  under  cover,  which  she  has  no  mind  he 
should  help  himself  to.  A,  hungry  glutton  may,  as 
the  phrase  is,  eat  her  out  of  house  and  home ;  and 
if  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  whips  and  creams,  he 
may  carry  his  voraciousness  to  more  liberal  tables. 
A  young  lady  of  economy  will  admit  no  such  per- 
sons to  her  entertainments;  they  are  a  set  of  robust 
unmannerly  creatures,  who  are  perpetually  intrude 
ing  themselves  upon  the  hospitable  and  the  gener- 
ous, and  tempting  them  to  those  costly  treats,  that 
have  in  the  end  undone  them,  and  compelled  them 
ever  after  to  k^ep  ordinaries  for  their  support. 

From  this  consideration,  it  were  heartily  to  be 
wished  that  the  ladies  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  fewer  invitations  in  public  places ;  since  the 
most  frugal  of  them  cannot  always  answer  for  her 
own  economy :  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  pro- 
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fusion  of  one  single  entertainment  has  compelled 
many  a  beautiful  young  creature  to  hide  hersdlf 
from  the  world  for  whole  months  after.  As  for 
married  ladies  indeed,  who  have  husbands  to  bear, 
the  burden  of  such  entertainments,  and  rich  widows 
who  can  bSotA  them,  something  may  be  said ;  but 
while  ffluttons  maybe  feasted  Uberall^at such taUes, 
and  wnile  there  are  public  ordinaries  m  almost  every 
parish  of  this  metropolis,  a  single  lady  may  beg  to 
be  excused. 

But  to  return  particularly  to  my  subject*  The 
dauUe  erdendre  is  at  present  so  much  the  taste  of  all 
genteel  companies,  that  there  is  no  possibiljUr  either 
of  being  pohte  or  entertaining  without  it.  Tiiat  it  is 
easily  learnt  is  the  happy  advantage  of  it$  fqr  as  it 
requires  little  more  than  a  mind  wdl  stored  with  the 
most  natural  ideas,  every  ^oung  lady  of  fifteen  may 
be  thoroughly  instructed  m  the  rudiments  of  it  from 
her  book  of  novels,  or  her  waiting  maid.  But  to  be 
as  knowing  as  her  mamma  in  all  the  refinements  of 
the  art,  she  must  keep  the  very  best  company,  and 
frequently  receive  lessons  in  private  from  a  male 
instructor.  She  should  also  be  careful  to  minute 
down  in  her  pocket-book  the  most  shining  senti- 
ments that  are  toasted  at  table ;  that  when  her  own 
is  called  for,  she  may  not  be  put  to  the  blush  from 
having  nothing  to  say  that  would  occasion  a  modest 
woman  to  blush  for  her.  Of  all  the  modern  inven- 
tions to  enliven  conversation,  and  promote  freedom 
between  the  sexes,  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  com- 
pare with  these  sentiments ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  without  the  least  flattery  to  the  ladies,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  men  in  the 
happ^  talent  of  conveying  the  archest  ideas  imagin- 
able in  the  most  harmless  words,  and  of  enforcing 
those  ideas  by  the  most  significant  looks. 

There  is  indeed  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
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double  entendre,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  taken  notice  of.  This  inconvenience  is  the 
untoward  effect  that  it  is  apt  to  have  upon  certain 
discreet  gentlewomen  who  pass  under  the  denomi- 
Bation  of  old  maids.  As  these  grave  personages  are 
generally  remarked  to  have  the  quickest  concep- 
tions, and  as  they  have  once  been  shocked  by  what 
they  call  the  indelicacy  of  this  figure,  they  are  ever 
afterwards  carrying  it  in  their  minds,  and  convert- 
ing every  thing  they  hear  into  wantonness  and  in- 
decency. To  ask  them  what  o'clock  it  is,  may  be 
an  insnaring  question ;  to  pull  off  your  gloves  in 
their  presence,  is  beginning  to  undress ;  to  make 
them  a  bow,  may  be  stooping  for  an  immodest  pur- 
pose ;  and  to  talk  of  bed-time,  is  too  gross  to  be  en- 
dured. I  have  known  one  of  these  ladies  to  be  so 
extremely  upon  her  guard,  that  having  dropped  her 
gold  watch-case  in  a  public  walk,  and  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  gentleman  who  took  it  up,  whether  it 
was  hers  or  not,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  indecency 
of  throwing  aside  her  apron  to  examine,  that  she 
flew  from  him  with  precipitation,  suffering  him  to 
put  it  into  his  pocket  and  go  fairly  off  with  it. 

This  false  modesty,  which  most  evidently  owes 
its  birth  to  the  double  entendre,  is  a  degree  of  im- 
pudence that  the  other  cannot  match.  The  pos- 
sessors of  it  have  unfortunately  discovered  that  the 
most  immodest  meanings  may  be  couched  under 
very  innocent  expressions ;  and  having  been  once 
put  into  a  loose  train  of  thinking,  they  are  perpe- 
tually revolving  in  their  minds  every  gross  idea  that 
words  can  be  made  to  imply.  They  would  not  pro- 
nounce the  names  of  certain  persons  of  their  ac- 
quaintance for  the  whole  world,  and  are  almost 
shocked  to  death  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  child, 
as  it  suggests  to  their  minds  every  idea  of  sensuality. 

It  will  doubtless  be  very  astonishing  to  the  reader 
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to  be  told,  that  even  the  purity  of  my  own  writ- 
ings  has  not  at  all  times  exempted  me  from  the  cen- 
sure of  these  maiden  gentlewomen.  The  Nankin 
breeches  of  poor  Patrick  the  footman,  in  No.  130 
of  these  papers,  have  given  inconceivable  offence. 
The  word  breeches,  it  seems,  is  so  outrageously  in- 
decent, that  a  modest  woman  cannot  bring  herself 
to  pronounce  it  even  when  alone.  I  must,  there- 
fore, in  all  future  impressions  of  this  work,  either 
dismiss  the  said  Patrick  from  his  service,  or  direct 
him  to  wait  upon  his  ladies  without  any  breeches 
at  all.  Other  complaints  of  the  like  nature  have 
also  been  brought  against  me,  which,  conscious  as 
I  am  of  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  have  piqued 
me  not  a  little.  It  is  from  these  complaints  that  I 
have  entered  at  present  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  which  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
some  little  dislike  to  the  double  entendre  ;  since, 
with  all  the  pleasantry  and  merriment  it  occasions, 
it  has  produced  this  false  modesty,  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  impudence  itself. 
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Th*  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 

Is  but  a  needless  skill.  cowlzt. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  character  and 
disposition  of  every  man  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
guessed  at  from  the  formation  and  turn  of  his  fea- 
tures ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  face  is  an  index 
of  the  mind.    This  remark  is  certainly  not  without 
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foundation ;  nevertheless,  as  men  do  not  make  them- 
selves, but  yet  are  masters  of  their  wills  and  actions, 
frequent  instances  happen  in  which  this  rule  is  found 
to  fail,  and  appearances  contradict  reality. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  surer  way  might  be 
found  of  discovering  the  secret  notions  and  bias  of 
each  person ;  and  that  if  instead  of  consulting  the 
physiognomy,  we  were  to  have  recourse  to  such 
things  as  are  the  immediate  objects  of  choice  and 
fancy,  we  should  arrive  at  a  truer  knowledge  of  the 
person  who  adopts  them*  The  best  clue  we  can 
lay  hold  of  for  this  purpose  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
di£Perent  modes  of  covering  and  adorning  the  body, 
or  whatever  is  comprised  under  the  idea  of  dress. 
The  Spanish  proverb  says,  '  Tell  me  what  books  a 
man  reads,  and  what  company  he  keeps,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  manner  of  man  he  is.'  It  may  be  said 
with  equal  propriety,  '  Tell  me  how  such  a  person 
dresses,  and  i  will  tell  you  what  he  is.'  In  fact, 
nature  herself,  by  the  appurtenances  and  ornaments 
which  she  bestows  on  different  animals,  seems  to 
shadow  and  point  out  their  latent  qualities.  Who 
can  see  the  peacock  strut  and  spread  his  gaudy 
train,  without  conceiving  an  idea  of  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  that  fop  among  birds  ?  The  lion,  wrapped 
up  in  the  majesty  of  his  mane,  fills  us  with  notions 
of  the  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  its  nature.  It  is 
the  same  with  men.  What  nature  gives  to  irrational 
animals,  man,  by  the  help  of  art,  supplies  to  him- 
self; and,  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  his 
dress,  speaks  his  real  notions  and  sentiments. 

In  a  theatre,  which  is  the  glass  of  fashion,  and 
the  picture  of  the  world,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
strict  attention  is  always  paid  to  what  is  called  the 
dressing  of  the  characters.  The  miser  has  his  thread- 
bare coat ;  the  fop  his  gray  powder,  solitaire,  and 
red  heel :  each  character  hanging  out  a  sign  as 
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remarked  one,  in  which  the  meant  do  not  teem  to 
me  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  or  at  least  that 
ought  to  be  proposed  by  them.  The  instance  I  mean 
is  the  regimentals  now  worn  in  the  army.  One 
would  imagine^  from  contemplating  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  Uiat  whatever  could  mostcontribate 
towards  giving  an  intrepid  masculine  air  and  look, 
whatever  could  impress  on  the  spectator's  mind  an 
idea  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  strength,  would  be 
deemed  most  proper  to  furnish  out  the  appearance 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  all  the  toils, 
fatigues,  and  dangers  of  war.  And  yet,  who  will 
say  that  our  troops  speak  their  profession  in  anv 
degree  by  their  dress  ?  The  red,  indeed,  in  whicn 
th^  are  clothed,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  blood, 
and  appears  as  if  stained  with  the  colours  of  their 
trade,  is  most  certainly  proper.  But  what  shall  we 
say  for  all  the  other  articles  of  their  dress  ?  Who 
that  sees  any  of  them  so  elaborately  and  splendidly 
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equipped  in  all  their  trappings,  would  not  be  more 
apt  to  think,  by  their  appearance,  that  they  were 
going  to  grace  some  public  festival,  or  to  assist  at 
some  joyful  ceremony,  than  that  they  were  men  set 
apart  to  combat  with  every  hardship,  and  to  stand 
in  the  rough  front  of  war?  When  Crcesus,  the 
Lydian  king,  displayed  his  heaps  of  treasure  to 
Solon,  the  philosopher  told  him,  that  whoever  had 
more  iron,  would  soon  be  master  of  all  his  gold  ;  in* 
tiraating  that  show  and  pomp  were  of  no  account, 
compared  to  what  was  really  useful,  and  that  riches 
in  themselves  were  of  no  value.  To  adapt  this  to 
our  present  purpose,  would  not  a  sort  of  dress,  cal* 
culated  to  help  and  defend  the  wearer,  or  annoy  the 
enemy,  be  more  serviceable  than  all  the  pride  and 
tinsel  than  runs  through  the  army,  from  the  general 
to  the  private  man  ? 

The  ancient  rude  Britons  seem  to  have  had  a 
better  taste,  or  at  least  more  meaning  in  their  me- 
thod of  adorning  themselves,  than  their  polished 
descendants.  As  they  were  all  soldiers,  Caesar  tells 
us,  they  used  to  paint  their  bodies  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  they  conceived  would  make  them  appear 
terrible  to  their  foes.  Instead  of  powdering  and 
curling  their  hair,  they  wore  it  loose,  like  the  old 
Spartans,  who  always  combed  it  down  to  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  and  as  the  admirable  author  of  Leonidas  ex- 
presses it,  *  clothed  their  necks  with  terror.*  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  look  on  our  troops,  powdered 
and  curled  with  so  much  exactness,  without  apply- 
ing FalstafiTs  expression,  and  thinking,  indeed,  that 
they  are  food  for  powder.  Nor  can  I  behold  the 
lace,  and  all  the  waste  of  finery  in  their  clothing, 
but  in  the  same  light  that  I  survey  the  silver  plates 
and  ornaments  of  a  coffin :  indeed,  I  am  apt  to  im- 
pute their  going  to  battle  so  trim  and  adorned,  to 
the  same  reason  that  the  fine  lady  painted  her  cheeks 
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just  before  she  expired,  that  she  might  not  be  fright- 
ful when  she  was  dead.  To  ask  a  plain  question* 
Where  is  the  need  of  all  this  finery  ?  '  Will  it,  as 
Falstaff  says  of  honour,  set  a  leg?  No.  Or  an 
arm  ?  No.  Or  heal  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No. 
It  has  then  no  skill  in  surgery,  and  is  a  mere 
scutcheon.' 

When  I  consider  the  brilliant,  but  defenceless, 
state  in  which  our  troops  go  to  battle,  I  cannot  help 
wondering  at  the  extraordinary  courage  they  have 
always  shown ;  and  am  pleased  to  find  that  they 
unite  in  their  persons  the  ancient  and  modem  sig- 
nification of  the  word  brave,  which  implied  formerly 
only  finery  or  ornament,  but  in  its  present  accepta- 
tion, means  courage  and  resolution.  They  are,  in- 
deed, both  brave  and  fine ;  brave  as  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be,  but  finer  than  it  is  necessary  for  sol- 
diers to  be ;  so  that  what  Cassar  said  of  his  troops, 
may  with  great  justice  be  applied  to  ours,  Etiam 
unguentatos  bene  pugnare posse ;  *  in  spite  of  their 
finery  and  perfumes,  they  are  brave  fellows,  and 
will  fight/ 

I  have  been  led  to  consider  this  subject  by  a  short 
copy  of  verses  lately  sent  me  by  a  friend,  presenting 
a  picture  of  a  modern  warrior  preparing  for  battle. 
Homer  and  Virgil  described  their  heroes  arming  for 
the  fight ;  but  my  friend  exhibits  his  hero  dressing 
for  the  fight ;  it  being  observable,  he  says,  that  our 
military  gentlemen  use  at  present  no  more  armour 
in  the  day  of  battle  than  they  do  when  they  go  to 
church,  or  pay  a  visit  to  a  mistress. 

THE   MODERK   WARRIOR. 

Thk  trumpet  sounds.     To  war  the  troops  advance, 
Adorn'd  and  trim,  like  females  to  the  dance. 
Proud  of  the  summons  to  display  his  might. 
The  gay  Lothario  dresses  for  the  fight. 
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Studious  in  all  the  splendour  to  appear, 
PridCf  pompk  and  circumstance  of  glorious  ¥rar ! 
His  wdl-tum*d  limbs  the  diflferent  garbs  infold, 
Formed  with  nice  art,  and  glittering  all  with  gold. 
Across  his  breast  the  silken  sash  is  tied. 
Behind  tke  shoulder-knot  displays  its  pride ; 
Glittering  with  lace,  the  hat  adorns  his  head, 
Graced  and  distinguished  by  the  smart  cockade : 
Conspicuous  badge !  which  only  heroes  wear, 
Knsign  of  war,  and  favourite  of  the  fair. 
The  graceful  queue  his  braided  tresses  binds, 
And  every  hur  in  its  just  rank  confines. 
Each  taper  1^  the  snowy  gaiters  deck, 
And  the  bright  gorget  dangles  from  his  neck. 
Dress'd  cap-i-pid,  all  lovely  to  the  sight. 
Stands  the  gay  warrior,  and  ^cpects  tilie  fight. 
Rages  the  war ;  fell  Slaughter  stalks  around, 
And  stretches  diousands  breathless  on  tiie  ground : 
Down  sinks  Lothario,  sent  by  one  dire  blow, 
A  well-dress*d  hero,  to  the  shades  below. 

Thus  the  young  victim,  pamperM  and  elate. 
To  some  resplendent  fane  is  led  in  state. 
With  garlands  crown*d,  through  shouting  crowds  proceeds, 
And,  dres8*d  in  fatal  pomp^  magnificently  bleeds. 
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Whilst  the  generality  of  moralists  maintain  the 
utility  of  the  passions,  the  generality  of  men  com- 
plain of  their  inconveniency.  For  though  specu* 
iation  can  easily  confine  them  to  proper  objects,  re- 
strain them  within  proper  bounds,  and  make  them 
assistant  and  subservient  to  the  greatest  purposes, 
experience  finds  them  impatient  of  the  rein,  and 
we  are  hurried  by  them  into  every  kind  of  extrava- 
gance.   Jn  like  manner  l^achelors  lay  down  incom- 
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parable  rules  for  the  government  of  a  wife,  which 
the  husband,  whose  province  is  Ow  yvScrt?  c&xxa  ir^%hu 
*  not  theory  but  practice,*  may  find  extremely  de- 
fective in  the  day  of  trial.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
schemes  can  be  formed,  no  directions  can  be  deli- 
vered for  the  conduct  of  the  passions,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  the  various  cir- 
cumstances that  may  excite  them,  and  the  strength 
they  exert  in  every  individual.  Speculation  may 
in  some  measure  prepare,  but  can  never  sufficiently 
provide  for  practice.  Thus  a  moralist  may  pre- 
scribe patience  in  the  case  of  pain ;  but  if  the  an- 
guish arise  from  an  author's  reading  his  own  works, 
a  patient  ear,  however  useful  in  general ,  will  serve 
only  to  aggravate  the  misery,  and  perhaps  render 
it  insupportable.  And  indeed  such  means  as  these 
will  always  be  found  either  useless  or  fatal,  for  they 
will  either  have  no  effect  upon  the  passion,  or  to- 
tally destroy  it.  Let  us  try,  therefore,  to  find  an 
expedient  which  shall  preserve  and  nourish  these 
elements  of  life,  and^at  the  same  time  prevent  those 
evils  which  are  so  justly  apprehended,  and  so  fre- 
quently felt  from  them. 

Aristotle  has  long  ago  observed  that  poetry  is 
more  philosophical  than  history ;  and  Horace  has 
not  scrupled  to  prefer  Homer  to  the  philosophers 
themselves,  even  in  points  of  instruction  ;  in  which 
all  sensible  men  must  unanimously  concur.  For  the 
passions  being  a  poet's  peculiar  province,  he  must 
indisputably  be  best  acquainted  with  their  nature, 
and  best  qualified  to  direct  them.  From  the  poets 
therefore  we  may  expect  information  ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  every  tragic  writer  will  furnish 
us  with  the  expedient  we  want.  For  there  is  scarce 
a  single  tragedy  in  which  the  passions  of  the  hero 
have  not  full  play,  and  yet,  by  the  substitution  of 
proper  objects,  are  artfully  diverted  from  the  pro- 
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duction  of  those  mischiefs  that  usually  attend  them. 
To  instance  in  the  tragedy  of  Fatal  Constancy ;  the 
hero  suspecting  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  or  ra- 
ther her  obedience  to  her  father,  falls  with  the 
greatest  propriety  into  the  passion  of  anger,  which 
thus  bursts  forth, 

Cursed  be  the  treacherous  sex,  cursed  be  the  hour. 
Cursed  be  the  world  and  every  things— but  her  ! 

Upon  such  a  provocation  as  this,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  prevented  the  passion  ;  the  poet 
therefore  gives  it  free  indulgence  ;  and  to  avert  the 
fatal  effects  it  might  have  upon  the  lady,  as  the  im- 
mediate cause,  or  upon  the  more  remote  one  her 
father,  he  supposes  it  employed  in  execrations 
against  the  sex  in  general,  the  hour,  the  world,  and 
in  short  against  every  thing,  but  his  mistress.  Now 
this  artifice  may,  I  think,  be  very  advantageously 
removed  from  the  stage  to  the  world,  from  ficti- 
tious to  real  persons,  as  appears  from  the  conduct  of 
gamesters,  who,  in  an  ill  run,  will,  with  the  greatest 
vehemence,  curse  their  fortune  or  their  cards,  and, 
having  vented  their  anger,  will  play  on  with  the  ut- 
most composure  and  resignation,  and  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  their  adversaries. 

The  ancients  make  mention  of  one  Philoxenus, 
a  celebrated  eater,  who  instead  of  making  his  rivals 
at  the  table  the  objects  of  his  passion,  envied  cranes 
for  their  length  of  neck ;  the  short  duration  of 

Sleasure  being  the  only  defect  of  his  enjoyment. 
Ir.  Pope  too  takes  notice  of  a  reverend  sire, 

Who  envied  every  sparrow  that  he  saw. 

I  produce  these  instances  merely  to  show  the 
possibility  of  an  innocent  exercise  of  the  passions, 
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which  must  be  employed  to  prevent  a  stagnation 
in  the  mind,  and  by  these  means  may  be  indulged 
without  injury  to  others.  Thus  rurai'squires,  who 
are  pure  followers  of  nature,  to  keep  their  dogs 
and  themselves  in  breath,  trail  herrings  along  the 
road,  when  the  season  will  not  admit  of  real  bu- 
siness. 

But  to  remove  all  doubts  concerning  the  possibi- 
bility  of  this  method,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
its  utility,  I  must  introduce  St.  Austin  to  my  rea* 
ders.  It  is  well  known  that  the  prevailing  passion 
of  this  saint  was  love,  and  that  an  habitual  indul- 
gence had  rendered  it  too  formidable  for  a  regular 
attack.  He  therefore  engaged  by  stratagem,  where 
his  utmost  strength  was  ineffectual,  and  by  forming 
a  woman  of  snow  for  his  embraces,  secured  his  own 
character,  and  the  honour  of  his  fair  disciples,  from 
those  devastations  to  which  they  roust  otherwise 
have  been  fatally  exposed. 

An  example  like  this,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  cou* 
firm  the  principles,  and  recommend  the  practice  of 
substitutmg  objects  for  the  exercise  of  the  passions; 
but  lest  difficulties  should  arise  from  the  choice, 
I  shall  point  out  such  as  will  best  correspond  with 
some  particular  passions,  that  we  may  from  thence 
be  enabled  to  judge  what  will  best  suit  with  the 
rest.  To  begin  with  what  is  most  important  and  most 
prevailing,  Love.  Should  a  young  lady  find  her- 
self unfortunately  exposed  to  the  unruliness  of  this 
passion,  either  by  nature  or  education,  by  too  close 
an  attention  to  the  study  of  romance,  or  too  strong 
a  confidence  in  the  conversation  of  her  friends,  her 
condition  must  be  very  deplorable :  for  indulgence, 
the  most  obvious  expedient,  is  prohibited  by  cus- 
tom ;  opposition  would  always  be  found  ridiculous, 
often   impracticable,   and    sometimes  fatal ;   and 
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should  she  follow  the  example  of  poor  Viola  in 
Shakspeare, 

— who  never  told  her  lovc^ 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  th'  bud, 
,      Feed  on  her  damask  chedr ;  — 

her  case  must  be  desperate  indeed;  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  charms  would  infallibly  destroy  the  very 
means  of  happiness,  and  make  her  fit  only  for  the 
incurables  of  a  convent,  for  which  our  Protestant 
country  has  not  yet  thought  proper  to  provide. 
Now  all  these  inconveniencies  will  be  removed  by 
substituting  some  other  object  to  engross  her  affec- 
tion. Thus  a  lap-dog,  a  squirrel,  or  a  parrot,  may 
relieve  her  distress,  by  being  admitted  to  her  bosom, 
and  receiving  those  douceurs  and  caresses  which  her 
passion  prompts  her  to  bestow  upon  her  lover.  It 
IS  certain  that  the  celebrated  Antonia  escaped  the 
fatal  effects  of  this  passion,  and  preserved  her  cha- 
racter untainted  amidst  the  slanders  and  corruption 
of  the  worst  of  courts,  by  fixing  her  affection  upon 
a  lamprey.  In  vain  did  the  beaux  of  Rome  offer 
up  their  vows ;  her  tenderness  was  devoted  to  her 
favourite  fish,  on  which  she  doted  to  that  degree, 
that  she  fondly  adorned  it  with  her  choicest  ear- 
rings. 

But  if  this  method  should  not  sufficiently  answer 
the  great  purpose  of  giving  exercise  to  the  passion, 
I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  one  more,  and  that 
is  cards.  A  parti  carre  at  Cribbage  or  Whist  will 
give  full  scope  to  the  restlessness  of  its  nature,  and 
enable  the  fair  female  to  indulge  it  in  all  its  stages; 
for  every  deal  will  excite  her  affection  or  her  an- 
ger ;  will  inflame  her  jealousy,  or  restore  her  ease ; 
will  give  her  all  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  or 
furnish  the  silent  transports  of  success. 

What  has  been  hitherto  proposed  is  designed  for 
the  unmarried  ladies;   the  situation  and  circum- 
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stances  of  a  wife,  being  in  some  respects  ditferent, 
may  require  a  different  treatment.  If,  therefore, 
what  is  here  prescribed  prove  ineffectual,  she  may 
have  recourse  to  St.  Austin's  remedy,  which  is 
always  at  hand  ;  for  by  fixing  her  affections  upon 
ber  husband,  she  may  convert  a  lump  of  snow  into 
a  lover,  and  have  the  saint'a  exquisite  pleasure  of 
B  mortifying  indulgence. 

I  would  now  proceed  to  the  other  passions,  and 
lay  down  rules  for  their  regulation,  did  I  not  think 
it  absolutely  unnecessary:  for  several  of  them,  such 
as  shame,  fear,  &c.  arc  become  obsolete,  and  con- 
sequently unknown.  Others  may  be  constantly 
employed  upon  husbands,  friends,  and  dependants : 
for  these  objects  occur  upon  every  occasion,  and  an 
'  ill  choice  can  scarcely  be  made.  Thus  if  anger  be 
the  passion  of  the  day,  a  lady  need  not  be  told  that 
she  may  exert  it  with  the  greatest  safety  and  aatia- 
faction  upon  a  husband  or  a  servant.  Or  should 
the  fair  one  be  under  the  influence  of  pride,  on 
whom  can  it  be  exercised  with  greater  propriety 
than  upon  a  female  friend,  especially  if  poverty  hai 
reduced  her  to  a  state  of  indigence  and  depend' 
ence  P  For  fortune  has  plainly  marked  such  crea- 
tures for  the  use  and  amusement  of  her  favourites. 
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"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  The  season  is  now  approaching  when  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation  provides  the  supplies  necessary  for 
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the  support  of  government.  The  two  great  ques- 
tions, commonly  debated  on  such  occasions,  are  the 
wherefore  and  the  how.  The  wherefore,  as  the 
politician  in  The  Rehearsal  says,  answers  itself;  but 
then  as  to  the  quomodot  or  the  how,  here  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ingenious  lover  of  his  country  may,  with- 
out offence,  be  exerted. 

**  Certain  unsubsidized pamphleteers  have  thought 
proper  to  observe,  that  scarcely  a  single  tax  can  be 
devised  which  has  not  been  already  imposed,  in  or- 
der to  strip  this  beggarly  nation,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  even  of  its  rags :  for  if  we  credit  these 
gentlemen,  the  nation  does  indeed  hang  in  tatters, 
and  we  must  expect  very  speedily  to  hear  Britannia 
crying  out,  with  a  most  lamentable  voice  in  the 
streets,  *  Pray,  your  honour,  do,  good  your  honour, 
one  single  farthing  to  a  poor  distressed  gentlewo- 
man, with  a  great  charge  of  helpless  children.' 

^*  A  certain  emperor  is  reported  to  have  offered 
a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  discover  a  new  spe- 
cies of  pleasure;  and  it  is  hoped,  that,  in  imitation 
of  that  emperor,  the  ministry  will  make  some  pro- 
mises to  any  one  who  shall  invent  a  new  tax. 

*^  For  my  own  part,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
discovered  some  methods  of  raising  money  by  taxes, 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  pro- 
jectors and  politicians :  but,  however  various  my 
ways  and  means  may  be,  I  shall  content  myself 
at  present  with  communicating  only  one  of  my 
schemes,  that  from  the  reception  it  meets  with 
from  those  in  power,  I  may  be  tempted  either  to 
conceal  or  make  public  the  rest. 

**  There  is  a  certain  species  of  conversation, 
which  is  commonly  termed  the  saying  of  good 
things.  In  this  commodity  almost  every  body 
deals.  The  cheesemonger's  wife  at  a  gossiping,  and 
the  haberdasher  at  the  club,  say  good  things  as 
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welt  as  tfarir  betters,  during  the  short  intervals  from 
Whist.  7'hig  commodity  has  hitherto  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  legislature ;  and  yet  no  sufficient 
reason  appears  why  a  t&a  may  not  be  imposed  upon 
every  good  thing  which  shall  be  said,  uttered,  or 
spoken,  from  and  after  Lady-day  next. 

"  It  will  possibly  be  objected,  that  some  difficult 
ties  may  occur  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  levying 
this  tax.  The  officers  of  the  revenue,  it  may  be 
said,  cannot  be  supposed  proper  judges  ol'  uhat  is, 
and  what  is  not,  a  good  thing;  and  an  appeal  to 
the  (juarter'Scssioos  in  all  probability  would  not 
nmch  mend  the  matter.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  in  the  case  before  us,  the  user  or  con- 
sumer may  be  safely  trusted  on  hie  bare  affirmation ; 
an.  indulgence  which  I  should  very  unwillingly  re- 
cMnmend  on  any  other  occasion.  The  method  I 
would  propose,  is,  that  every  person  who  says  a 
good  thing,  shall  have  a  ccrtificuto  thereof  on 
stampt  paper,  for  which  certificate  the  sura  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  only  shall  be  exacted :  pro- 
vided always,  that  he  who  says  a  very  good  tmng, 
may  for  such  very  good  thing  demand  a  certificate 
as  aforesaid,  on  payment  of  five  shillings  in  manner 
aforesaid. 

"  It  may  be  further  objected,  as  this  tax  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  the  writing,  as  well  as  saying 
good  things,  that  it  will  be  of  inexpressible  detri- 
ment to  many  professed  authors.  Their  interest  and 
their  vanity  will  incline  them  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  stamp  duty;  but  it  cannot  in  reason  be  ex- 

Kected  that  they  should  ever  be  able  to  raise  a  single 
olf-crown  for  the  purcbase  of  a  certificate.  My  in- 
tention, Mr.  Ktz-Adam,  i«not  to  injure  these  gen- 
tlemen. I  pity  poor  authors  with  all  my  heart. 
They  'who  cannot  dig,and  who  to  beg  are  ashamed.* 
must  vrite ;  far  be  it  from  me,  therefore,  to  depri?e 
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them  of  an  ingenious  livelihood.     To  quiet  their 
minds,  I  humbly  propose  that  they  shall  not  be  ob- 
h'ged  to  tax  themselves,  but  that  their  readers  shall 
tax  them  for  every  good  thing  which  they  may 
chance  to  publish.     Thus  will  the  tax  become  no 
intolerable  grievance:  indeed  it  will  be  scarcely 
felt,  unless  false  English,  low  wit,  and  licentious 
scurrility  be  declared  good  things  by  public  au- ' 
thority.  All  that  I  entreat  is,  that  as  I  leave  them 
the  liberty  of  writing  what  they  please,  they  will 
also  allow  me  the  liberty  of  reading  what  I  please* 
By  this  means  we  shall  have  little  intercourse,  and 
consequently  little  occasion  for  quarrel. 

**  This  tax  will  indeed  fall  somewhat  heavy  upon 
you,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam :  but  in  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  every  man  must  contribute  according  to 
his  ability  to  the  necessities  of  his  country.  How- 
ever, to  make  this  matter  easy,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
you  the  whole  honour  of  my  invention ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  may  obtain  a  saving  clause,  empower- 
ing you  to  write  good  things  without  the  expense  of 
a  certificate. 

"  We  are  all  of  us  apt  to  show  some  degree  of 
partiality  to  our  own  children ;  and  this  may  per* 
haps  induce  me  to  be  over-fond  of  my  present  pro- 
ject. Yet  the  most  impartial  must  acknowledge,  . 
that  no  tax  can  be  more  extensive,  or  be  levied  with 
greater  ease  to  the  public  and  the  subject.  It  will 
therefore  afford  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  see 
this  my  darling  scheme  enforced  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature.     I  can  already  in  imagination  re- 

i'oice  over  some  future  resolution  of  the  honourable 
louse,  conceived  in  words  to  the  following  effect : 
*'  *  Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  million  ster- 
ling be  raised  by  way  of  lottery  on  annuities  pay- 
able out  of  the  produce  of  the  tax  upon  good  things.' 
'*  It  wou  Id  be  no  less  agreeable  to  me  to  read  a 
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/^  I  aaike  no  doobt  bot  dial  groat  Minii  mi^  be 
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naroiiesy  we  baTO  nodiiDg  to  fear  from  tacb  an  at- 
tempt. Here  then  we  shall  be  unrivalled,  and  shall 
be  able  for  once  to  boast  with  justice,  that  we  have 
outwitted  our  enemies. 

**  If  it  should  still  further  be  objected  to  this  tax, 
that  it  will  be  a  partial  one,  and  grievously  burthen- 
some  to  the  poor  wit ;  while  the  rich  alderman,  the 
justice  of  the  quorum,  and  the  fine  gentleman,  will 
be  totally  exempted  from  it ;  I  answer,  that  in  these 
public- spirited  times,  and  upon  this  particular  oc- 
casion, every  man  will  be  ambitious  of  contributing 
his  quota,  whether  he  can  be  legally  taxed  or  not ; 
nay,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  those  who  say 
the  fewest  good  things,  will  generously  make  their 
demands  upon  the  stamp  office  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  certificates. 

*Vl  had  once  entertained  thoughts  of  extending 
my  project  to  the  good  things  that  people  do  as  w^ 
as  say;  but  upon  eonsultwg  a  few  friends  upon  the 
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matter,  I  was  convinced  that  the  beneBls  arising 
from  such  an  addition  would  be  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  felt.  I  have  therefore,  for  the  good  of  my 
poor  country,  and  the  ease  of  those  in  power,  made 
what  haste  I  could  to  communicate  my  scheme  as 
it  now  is,  which  I  desire  you  to  publish  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  am, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  faithful 

"  Humble  servant." 
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—  Nunc  adhibe  puro 
Pectore  verba,  jmer :  nunc  te  mdioribus  offer, 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  2.  67. 

~^  Tendere  ad  Indos. 
Auroramque  sequi, —  viro.  jbn.  vii.  605. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"  SIR, 


^'  Among  the  many  reasons  that  were  urged  against 
entering  into  the  present  war,  and  the  various  cla- 
mours that  have  been  raised  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  I  do  not  find  any  body  has  con- 
sidered the  importance  of  a  peace  with  France,  in 
regard  to  the  education  of  our  young  nobility ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  our  ministers  would  have  been 
less  hasty  in  their  measures,  had  they  paid  proper 
attention  to  an  object  of  so  great  moment. 

*'  This  oversight  is  the  more  surprising^  as  the 
dangers  attending  heirs  apparent  at  home,  and  the 
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necessity  of  travel  from  the  age  oC  seventeen  to 
twenty-one,  have  long  been  notorious  to  all  the 
world.  Who  woulJ  trust  a  son  in  the  way  of  pe- 
dantry and  tobacco,  party  and  electiooB,  fox  hounds 
and  Newmarket;  of  the  bewitching  glances  that 
lurk  beneath  a  pompadour  hat  at  Ranelagh,  ot  the 
unadorned,  but  not  less  dangerous  charms  of  the 
curate's  daughter  near  the  mansion  seat  ?  On  the 
other  side,  who  is  not  aware  that,  abroad,  national 
prejudices  are  destroyed,  the  mind  is  opened,  the 
taste  refined,  the  person  improved?  And,  what 
roust  be  a  further  consolation  to  parents,  is,  that 
the  habits  and  manners  contracted  by  young  gen- 
tlemen in  their  travels,  are  liliely  to  remain  with 
them  all  their  lives  after.  It  seldom  happens  that 
the  Paris  pump  and  Lyons  velvet  give  place  to  the 
tight  boot  and  short  shirt;  or  that  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  the  elegance  and  loll  o(  &  vis  (>  vis,  with 
cushions  of  down  within,  and  the  varnish  of  Martin 
without,  is  HO  absurd  at  big  return,  as  to  trot  ten 
miles  before  day  in  a  dreary  winter  morning,  and 
pass  the  hours  due  to  hazard  or  a  mistress  on  the 
■ide  of  a  bleak  cover,  shivering  in  expectation  of  a 
fox, 

"  At  it  U  far  from  my  intention  to  stir  up  a  cla- 
mour against  the  advisers  of  this  war,  I  shall  not 
enter  further  into  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
a  foreign,  or  the  evils  of  a  domestic  education,  bat 
hasten  to  my  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  youth, 
in  spite  of  our  enemies ;  the  first  hint  of  which 
arose  accideotallv  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  at 
whose  house  in  tne  country  I  spent  some  days  last 
month. 

"  We  were  walking  in  a  park,  decorated  with  all 
the  varietT  of  Asiatic  ornament,  which  at  present 
so  generally  prevails  among  improvers  of  taste; 
when  this  gentleman,  who  is  aleading  man  of  that 
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class,  as  well  as  a  thorough  zealot  in  the  modern 
system  of  education,  took  occasion  to  consult  me 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  eldest  son,  a  youth 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  heir  to  a  very  large  for- 
tune, and  at  present  at  one  of  our  universities.  My 
friend,  I  found,  was  very  uneasy  lest  he  should  con-> 
tract  the  rust  of  the  college,  and  most  pathetically 
lamented  his  ill-fortune,  that  the  doors  of  France 
should  be  so  critically  shut  against  a  lad  formed  by 
nature  for  all  the  accomplishments  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  that  polite  nation. 

*'  In  reflecting  upon  the  good  man's  embarrass- 
ment, and  admiring  the  several  temples,  bridges, 
and  other  edifices  of  Chinese  architecture  which 
surrounded  me,  I  was  led  to  consider  whether  to 
send  our  sons  to  Pekin  instead  of  Paris,  would  not 
better  answer  all  purposes  of  travel.  And  though 
you  may  start,  as  did  my  friend,  at  the  first  view  of 
this  proposal,  I  doubt  not,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  but 
upon  deliberation  you  will  agree  with  me  in  many 
of  the  circumstances  that  I  think  must  render  sucn 
a  progress  preferable  to  the  other,  more  entertain- 
ing to  the  young  gentlemen  themselves,  more  suit- 
able to  the  intentions  of  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians, and  more  beneficial  to  their  country. 

**  Among  the  many  considerations  which  imme- 
diately occurred  to  me  upon  this  subject,  1  shall 
beg  leave  principally  to  observe,  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  China,  which  have  hitherto  reached  us,  bear 
the  preference  to  most  of  our  own  of  the  same  kinds, 
in  spite  of  European  pride  :  and  I  am  persuaded 
those  politer  arts,  which  are  the' great  object  of  tra- 
vel, are  in  a  degree  of  excellence,  well  worthy  our 
notice,  among  the  ingenious  people  of  that  country, 
though  they  have  hitherto  made  their  way  to  us 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  for  want  of  proper  travel- 
lers. The  merchant  and  the  missionary,  almost  the 
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of  Ail  JMofcrditJMWit  layjarlmr  iBar<i¥eriw>  Hov 
IMj  jon^  not  of  fiidiion  nu^  be  pkbnloflb 
wImmb  no  one  codd  satpeci  of  prcjodSoeo  eidier  91 
Inronr  of  mdeoridiipon!  and  sinrdf  a  mettled 

ftbnr  eoidd  not  hesitate  in  hu  choice  between  tWil 
foote  md  the  old  beaten  one  of  Fiance  and  Iti^; 

whnefiwn  a  Cdaia  hndkij^  to  a  Nei^iolitan jpnih 
fOBisjAeve  k  a  ■ammcai  qf  adventnie  that  la  hjjf 
oone  ^stremdy  iilaonie  to  a  polite  drde  m  tjhi 
mckaL  A  tmvdDer  wiD  be  greatly  diyappwnlid 
ivfao  fimcies  die  tour  of  Europe  will  entide  him  to 
attention  at  Arthur's  or  an  assembly.  Alas !  after 
four  years  of  expense,  danger,  and  fatigue,  if  he 
expects  auditors,  be  must  have  recourse  to  bis  te- 
nants in  the  country,  or  seek  them  about  four 
.  o'clock  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's  park.  On  the 
contrary,  let  us  suppose  a  young  nobleman  just  ar- 
rived with  a  dress  and  equipage  a  la  ChinoUey  what 
a  curiosity  would  be  excited  in  the  town !  what 
entertainment,  what  admiration  would  it  afford  I 
What  triumph  would  he  feel  in  entering  a  rout,  to 
see,  at  his  approach,  the  lover  rise  from  beneath 
the  hoop  on  the  settee,  the  dowager  quit  her  cardsy 
and  all 

With  greedy  ears  devour  up  his  discourse ! 

"  It  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  French,  Mr. 
Fitz-Adam,  should  the  Chinese  succeed  to  the  em- 
pire of  taste  \  and  \l  k  worthy  remark^  as  I  hinted 
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above,  and  as  others  of  your  correspondents  have 
done  before,  what  advances  they  daily  make  towards 
it.     Without  doors,  from  the  seats  of  our  dukes  to 
the  shops  of  our  haberdashers,  all  is  Chinese ;  and 
in  most  places  within,  at  least  where  that  sex,  which 
ought  always  to  have  the  lead  in  elegance,  is  con- 
cerned, Raphael  and  Titian  give  place  to  the  more 
pleasing  masters  of  Surat  and  Japan.  Should  their 
dress  and  cookery  become  as  fashionable  as  their 
architecture  and  painting,  adieu  the  most  flourish- 
ing commerce  of  France :  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not,  if  introduced  by  proper  persons. 
Novelty  is  the  soul  of  both,  and  quickness  of  in- 
vention the  surest  recommendation  to  the  cook,  as 
well  as  the  tailor.     For  my  own  part,  I  have  com- 
missioned my  two  nephews,  who  are  actually  pre- 
paring for  their  voyage  next  spring,  to  bring  over 
one  of  the  greatest  men  they  can  find  in  each  of 
these  capacities;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  their  dress 
and  my  table  will  give  the  taste  to  the  whole  town. 
I  have  likewise  desired  these  young  gentlemen  to 
contract  for  the  best  dancers  now  in  Asia,  whether 
monkies  or  men,  and  propose  to  oblige  the  mana- 
gers of  both  theatres  with  a  Chinese  ballet,  that  I 
think  will  engage  to  them  the  support  of  the  whole 
society  of  Atiti-Gallicans. 

**  If  any  young  nobleman  can  want  yet  further  en- 
Goui^agement  for  this  undertaking,  let  him  consider 
how  much  greater  scope  there  is  to  show  his  genius 
in  the  construction  of  a  vessel,  than  in  that  of  a 
postchaise ;  not  to  mention  the  many  conveniences 
and  comforts  he  will  have  about  him,  which  a  land- 
carriage  cannot  afford  :  for  instance,  his  cook,  his 
toad-eater,  his  set  at  Whist,  and,  if  he  pleases,  his 
girl :  for,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  parent 
to  deny  a  son,  embarked  on  so  useful  a  progress, 
any  of  those  amusements  or  resources,  so  generally 
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esteemed  innocent  in  other  travels,  and  which,  in- 
deed, I  have  seldom  heard  that  the  most  scrupulous 
governor  objected  to  in  France  or  Italy.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  article  of  sea-sickness  may  alarm  the 
tenderness  of  some  mothers :  but  what  is  it  more 
than  the  qualms  of  claret  ?  and  a  youth  who  has 
shown  any  spirit  at  college,  cannot  have  much  to 
apprehend  from  that  complaint. 

"And  here,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  I  cannot  forbear 
hinting  to  our  patriots,  of  what  service  such  a  sys- 
tem of  education  would  prove  to  our  marine,  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  nation.  I  am  persuaded  it 
would  turn  out  as  good  a  nursery  for  sailors  as  the 
herring  fishery  :  and  what  a  resource  would  it  be 
in  any  sudden  emergency,  like  the  present,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  numerous  retinues  of  the  gay  and 
great  were  able  to  go  to  a  top-mast  head!  A  set 
of  fellows,  who  now  serve  only  to  excite  the  con- 
tempt or  indignation  of  their  industrious  country- 
nfen,  would  become  useful  members,  and  be  re- 
garded as  a  hidden  strength  of  the  state.  Who 
knows  but  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  themselves 
might  take  a  more  particular  fancy  to  a  blue  uni- 
form than  to  a  red  one?  and  I  apprehend  it  would 
as  soon  entitle  them  to  the  esteem  of  their  country, 
and  not  be  less  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies. 

"  But  the  point  which  will  be  thought  of  the  most 
importance  by  your  serious  readers,  is  still  behind. 
It  has  been  remarked  of  late  years,  I  fear  with  some 
truth,  that  the  majority  of  our  young  travellers  re- 
turn home,  entirely  divested  of  the  religion  of  their 
country,  without  having  acquired  any  new  one  in 
its  place.  Now  as  our  free-thinkers  are  universally 
known  to  be  the  strictest  moralists,  I  apprehend  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  might  have  a  very  good  effect 
upon  them,  and  possibly  give  them  a  certain  plan 
whic\\  t\\cy  Wn^  ^\  ^^^w^^^xvted.    In  time,  per- 
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haps,  they  might  institute  some  form  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  thereby  remove  the  scandal  of  atheism, 
which  our  enemies  abroad,  from  the  behaviour  of 
our  travellers,  are  so  apt  to  brand  us  with  :  and  it 
is  my  private  opinion,  that  if  a  Chinese  temple  were 
to  be  built  by  subscription,  in  a  good  quarter  of  the 
town,  for  the  worship  of  the  polite  world,  it  could 
not  fail  of  success. 

"  I  now,  Mr.  Fitz- Adam,  leave  you  to  comment 
upon  my  project.  If  it  is  recommended  from  your 
pen,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  followed.  We  shall 
then  see  the  new  and  old  route  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  the  grand  and  little  tour.  It  will  be  left  to 
the  ensign  and  the  templar  to  trip  to  Paris,  in  ab- 
sence from  quarters  and  long  vacation :  ploddins 
geniuses,  admirers  of  the  classics,  philosophers,  and 
poets,  will  reach  Rome  ;  while  the  noble  youth  of 
more  extensive  fortune  and  more  general  princi- 
ples, the  rising  spirits,  born  to  take  the  lead,  and 
set  a  pattern  to  the  world,  strike  out  a  path  more 
worthy  their  genius,  and  more  adapted  to  the  en- 
lightened age  in  which  we  live. 

**  I  am,  SIR,  % 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 
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Audire  est  opcrtB  pretium,  procedere  rccl^ 
Qtti  TnoBchis  non  vultisy  iU  omiii  parte  Inborent, 
Utque  iUis  muUo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  2.  37. 

**  MR.  FITZ-ADAM, 

**  As  the  history  of  my  life  maybe  of  some  service 
to  many  of  your  readers,  I  shall  relate  it  with  all 
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the  openness  and  simplicity  of  truth.     If  they  give 
9  due  attention  to  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  my 
conduct,  they  will  pass  over  those  of  my  style.    I 
am  no  scholar,  having  had  a  private  education  under 
the  eye  of  my  mother*    Instead  of  conversiog  or 
playing  with  other  boys,  I  went  a  visiting  with  her; 
qnd  while  she  and  my  tutor  were  at  cribbage,  io 
which  they  passed  a  considerable  part  of  the  daj> 
1  read  such  books  as  I  found  lying  about  her  room; 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Atalantis,  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love,  novels,  romances,  miscellaneous  poems,  and 
plays.    From  these  studies  I  contracted  an  early 
taste  for  gallantry  ;  and  as  nothing  pleased  me  so 
much  as  the  comedies  of  the  last  age,  my  thoughts 
were  constantly  engrossed  with  the  enviable  situa- 
tion of  the  heroes  of  those  pieces.  Your  Dorimants 
and  your  Homers  struck  my  imagination  beyond 
the  brightest  characters  in  Pope's  Homer;  and 
though  I  liked  the  gallantry  of  fighting  ten  years 
for  a  woman,  yet  I  thought  the  Greeks  might  ha?e 
found  a  readier  way  of  making  themselves  amends, 
by  visiting  their  friends  at  Troy,  and  taking  re* 
venge  in  kind.  Such  were  the  exploits  to  command 
my  admiration,  and  such  the  examples  which  I  look- 
ed up  to:  and  having  manifest  advantages  of  person, 
I  entertained  most  extravagant  conceits  of  my  fu- 
ture triumphs.    Yet  even  in  the  height  of  those  ex- 
travagancies, I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  every  fa- 
vour that  I  solicited;  much  less  should  I  have  been 
persuaded  that  such  uncommon  success  could  be 
productive  of  any  thing  but  consummate  happiness. 
The  history  of  my  life  will  prove  the  contrary ;  and 
I  choose  to  record  it,  with  a  view  of  showing  what 
a  succession  of  troubles,  distress,  and  misery,  arose 
from  the  very  completion  of  my  desires. 

**  I  was  precipitately  sent  to  Oxford,  on  being 
discovered  in  an  intrigue  with  a  young  girl,  wh«m 
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my  tutor  had  lately  married,  and  who  had  a  prior 
attachment  to  me.  As  my  love  for  her  was  exces- 
sive, this  separation  was  inexpressibly  painful;  and 
I  learned  from  it,  that  past  joys  were  no  consolation 
for  present  disappointment.  I  found  the  university 
life  so  little  suited  to  my  taste,  that  I  soon  prevailed 
upon  my  mother  to  let  me  come  to  London.  Before 
I  had  been  a  week  in  town,  I  was  introduced  to  a 
young  woman  whom  I  took  so  great  a  fancy  to,  that 
the  very  violence  of  my  passion  made  me  despair  of 
success.  I  was,  however,  so  agreeably  disappointed, 
that  I  could  scarce  conceal  the  transports  of  joy 
which  possession  gave  me :  but  this  joy  was  more 
than  balanced,  when  at  the  end  of  some  months  I 
was  told  of  the  condition  into  which  this  kind  crea- 
creature  was  brought  by  her  compliance  with  my 
desires.  My  anxiety  upon  this  event  was  too  great 
to  be  restrained ;  and  honour,  which  alone  had 
stopped  the  overflowings  of  my  joy,  prompted  me  to 
give  a  loose  to  my  concern.  I  bewailed  with  remorse 
and  tears  the  shame  and  misery  of  deluded  inno- 
cence, and  cursed  myself  as  the  author  of  so  much 
ruin  and  infamy.  I  spared  no  expense  to  render 
her  unhappy  situation  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be 
made,  and  shut  myself  up  with  her  till  the  expected 
time  of  her  delivery.  That  fatal  hour  infinitely  in- 
creased our  mutual  shame,  by  giving  birth  to  a 
little  negro,  which,  though  it  delivered  me  at  once 
from  the  pangs  of  conscience,  put  me  to  an  immo- 
derate expense  in  bribes  to  the  nurses,  to  keep  the 
secret  of  my  disgrace. 

"  This  unlucky  adventure  had  almost  spoiled  me 
for  a  man  of  gallantry;  but  I  soon  lost  all  remem- 
brance of  ill-usage  in  the  innocent  smiles  and  gentle 
sweetness  of  a  young  lady,  who  gave  me  every  mark 
of  tender  love  and  constancy.  Our  mutual  fond- 
ness made  it  impossible  for  us  to  bear  that  separa- 
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tioa  which  discretion  required.  At  she  nve  m  d\ 
ber  acquaintance  fmr  my  sake,  she  soon  found  nei^ 
•dfabimdonedbvthein;  so  that  our  constant  living 
togsdier,  which  hitherto  had  been  choice,  was  bow 
become  an  absolute  necessity.  This  confinementy 
though  it  did  not  abate,  but,  ifpossible»  increased 
my  tenderness,  had  so  different  an  effect  upon  her 
temper,  as  to  cause  a  total  change  of  behavionr  to 
me  and  all  about  her :  she  stormed  da^  and  ii%bi 
liice  a  fury,  and  did  every  thing  to  dnve  me  from 
her  company :  yet  if  ever  1  went  from  her  upon  the 
most  urgent  business,  she  would  throw  herself  into 
fits,  and  upbraid  roe  with  the  most  bttter  reproaches. 
On  my  being  sent  for  to  attend  my  mother  in  ber 
b»t  moments,  she  threatened,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, that  if  I  left  her  then  I  should  never  see  bar 
more.  I  had  scarce  broke  from  her  menaces,  when 
she  flew  from  her  lodgings  in  anageny  of  passion, 
and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

**  Soon  after  the  death  of  my  mother,  a  lady  of 
quality  who  visited  her,  and  who  had  cast  an  en- 
vious eye  upon  her  diamonds,  which  were  not  con- 
temptible, took  occasion  to  make  some  advances 
towards  me.  Whenever  we  met,  her  discourse  al- 
ways turned  upon  the  great  merits  of  my  mother, 
and  the  taste  which  she  showed  in  the  choice  and 
manner  of  wearing  her  jewels  :  and  this  conversa- 
tion as  constantly  ended  in  an  assignation  at  her  own 
house.  Though  I  was  at  first  a  little  proud  to  find 
my  presents  meet  so  ready  an  acceptance,  I  was  not 
exceedingly  flattered  in  the  progress  of  this  amour ; 
especially  when  I  came  to  perceive,  that  the  strong- 
est recommendation  I  had  to  her  favour  was  grow- 
ing weaker  every  day.  I  found  also  that  a  declar- 
ation which  I  bad  made  of  not  loving  cards,  did  not 
contribute  to  strengthen  my  interest  in  that  familv. 

^^  My  neuX  tffioAi  \(^  ^v\ilv  a  lady  who  was  really 
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fond  of  me ;  and  I  thought  myself  then  at  the  height 
of  my  wishes ;  for  she  managed  so  discreetly,  that 
we  had  not  the  least  interruption  from  her  husband 
at  home ;  but  her  conduct  abroad  was  a  perpetual 
scene  of  indiscretion  and  tyranny.  She  obliged  me 
to  attend  her  every  night  to  the  opera,  and  never 
to  stir  from  her  side.  She  would  carry  me  to  the 
most  frequented  plays,  and  keep  me  in  a  whisper 
during  the  most  interesting  scenes.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  she  made  me  walk  with  her  eternally  in 
the  park,  the  old-road,  and  Kensington  gardens ; 
and,  to  complete  her  triumph,  she  dragged  me,  a 
miserable  object !  about  the  streets  of  London,  with 
the  same  pitiless  ostentation  as  the  inhuman  con« 
queror  trailed  the  lifeless  carcase  of  Hector  round 
the  walls  of  Troy.  To  complete  my  misfortunes,  it 
happened  that  the  beau  monde  established  a  new 
mode  of  gallantry ;  and  all  knights  amorous  were 
required  to  make  love  after  the  new  fashion,  and 
attend  their  fair  on  horseback.  Unluckily  for  me^ 
my  mother  not  suspecting  that  horsemanship  would 
ever  become  here  a  requisite  in  gallantry,  had 
made  it  no  part  of  my  English  education :  there- 
fore, being  an  absolute  novice,  I  procured  the  quiet- 
est beast  that  was  to  be  got,  and  hoped  that  I  was 
properly  mounted :  but  I  spgn  found  my  mistake ; 
for  the  dullness  of  the  beast  tended  to  bring  a  most 
disgraceful  suspicion  on  the  spirit  of  the  rider ;  and 
1  was  obliged  at  all  events  to  undertake  a  more 
mettlesome  steed.  The  consequence  was  this :  the 
moment  I  joined  my  mistress,  she  drew  out  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  fluttering  in  the  wind,  so  frightened 
my  horse,  that  he  carried  me  directly  into  the  ser- 
pentine river.  While  I  was  taken  up  with  my  own 
danger  and  disgrace^  her  horse,  which  had  started 
at  the  same  time,  ran  a  different  way,  and  as  she 
w.as  no  otherwise  qualified  for  a  rider,  but  by  the 
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ciilpNOianaest  of  baiig«iriHBSii<^fiiriikm,die  vat 

■■miflnihrnnrn  of  b«r  fondnen  for  me^  thoi^  «i 
tefU^Monie  i^iile  livrag,  was  the  came  of  .gveai 
llB|Oliaii  to  i|Eie.afterber  death:  and  it  was  near  • 
tipni^eoEMHitb  befpre  I  sealed  my  mfti^ioos  on  «  neir 

Ssot*.  Thift.was  a  youi^  widow^  who  ihouf^  dw. 
fiot^give  me  the  same  occamoii  of  con^^at  as 
#Mijlait,  <^eated  me  no  less,  pain  •  hy  tarmag  the 
tif^ra-npon  me.    lostead^of  reqitinng  my.  cannot 
.  ffiimAmiir^p  she  woidd  c<»npkun  diat  I  haunied  ani 
db^gged  her ;  and  would  fir^oently  seorete  herielf» 
Uto^Pfi/mi  purpose  into  stofncious  companv,  partly 
tOi^ejBe  uneasiness*  .  Thpi:^  conlmedly  her  &• 
imi^t  I^have  frequen^  been  denied  admittaaec^ 
irfb|iHalhe.mosti¥orthte«8  pceCendors  have  been  hk 
imifmd  wheaul .have  offimd  her  tickets,  for  a  oqa^ 
aaet^  whidi  abe  lik6d*she  has  refused  them^  and  ao-> 
eepted  a  party  to  a  dull  play,  with  the  most  despi- 
cable of  my  rivals.    When  we  have  been  at  the  same 
table  at  cards,  she  has  made  it  remarked  by  the 
whole  assembly,  that  her  eyes  and  her  discourse, 
have  been  industriously  kept  from  me ;  and  such 
has  been  her  cruelty,  that  when  1  have  desired  the 
honour  of  walking  with  her  the  next  morning,  she 
has  answered  with  a  significant  sneer,  she  was  very 
sorry  she  could  not  have  my  company,  for  she  in- 
tended to  ride.     With  all  this,  who  could  imagine 
that  I  was  the  happy  man  ?  and  yet,  as  I  spared  no 
pains  or  cost  in  the  inquiry,  I  can  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  no  other  persons  whatever  shared  her 
favours  with  me.     Of  all  the  tortures  that  can  be 
devised  for  the  punishment  of  poor  lovers,  there  are 
none  so  excruciating  as  this  inequality  of  behaviour. 
*'  Not  to  trouble  you  with  a  further  detail  of  the 
plagues  and  disquietudes,  the  discoveries,  expenses, 
fines,  and  daa^exs^viVjidv  are  Incident  to  gallantry 
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fn  general,  I  shall  only  tell  you  that  I  at  last  per«^ 
ceived  there  was  no  peace  or  comfort  for  the  vota- 
ries of  Venus  but  under  the  auspices  of  Hymen, 
To  overcome  my  inveterate  prejudices  against  the 
conjugal  state,  so  long  despised,  insulted,  and  in- 
jured by  me,  was  the  great  difficulty  :  but  as  the 
thorough  detection  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  every 
degree  of  gallantry  had  by  no  means  extinguished 
my  unalterable  love  for  the  sex,  I  found,  upon  ma- 
ture reflection^  that  marriage  was  my  only  resource, 
and  that  1  should  run  no  great  risque  in  exchanging 
the  real  for  the  imaginary  pains  of  love. 

**  Having  taken  this  resolution,  I  stept  into  the 
ridotto,  fixed  my  eyes  upon  a  very  engaging  figure, 
and  immediately  advertised  for  the  young  lady  io 
blue  and  silver ;  requiring  only  a  certificate  of  her 
good-humour.  I  went  to  the  coffee-house,  received 
a  letter  for  A.  B.  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
from  being  a  restless,  tyrannized,  tormented  wretch, 
I  found  myself  a  husband,  a  cuckold,  and  a  happy 
man.  '  I  lived  ten  years  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  once  met  with 
a  woman,  who,  to  the  day  (u  her  death,  behaved  to 
me  with  constant  attention  and  complacency. 
"  I  am, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

«  T.  Z." 


No.  207.   THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  16, 1756. 


The  exorbitant  exactions   of  servants    in  great 
houses,  and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  you,  aflter 
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dining  at  a  friend's  table,  of  surrendering  all  the 
money  in  your  pocket  to  the  gang  in  livery,  who  very 
dexterously  intercept  every  avenue  to  the  street- 
door,  have  been  the  subject  of  a  former  paper.  This 
custom,  illiberal  and  preposterous  as  it  is,  neither 
the  ridicule  with  which  I  have  treated  it,  nor  my 
more  serious  reprehension  will,  I  fear,  be  able  to 
abolish.  My  correspondents  continue  to  complain, 
that  though  the  hospitable  door  is  opened  wide  for 
their  admission,  yet,  like  that  of  Pluto  in  Virgil,  it  is 
hardly  pervious  at  their  retreat ;  nor  can  they  pass 
the  ninefold  barrier  without  a  copious  shower  of  in* 
fluencing  silver.  The  watchful  dragons  still  expect, 
and  will  expect  for  ever,  their  quieting  sop,  from  his 
honour's  bowing  butler,  with  the  significant  napkin 
under  his  arm,  to  the  surly  Swiss  who  guards  the  ves- 
tibule. Your  passport  is  not  now  received  by  these 
collectors,  as  a  free  gift,  but  gathered  as  a  turnpike 
toll ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  just  discharge  of 
your  tavern  reckoning.  Thus  the  style  of  invita- 
tion, which  runs  generally  that  *  Lord  such-a-one 
desires  you  will  do  him  the  favour  to  dine  with  him,' 
is  explained,  by  dear-bought  experience,  to  import, 
that  you  will  obligingly  contribute  your  quota  lo 
the  payment  of  his  servants'  wages. 

Yet  this  abuse,  grievous  as  it  is  to  the  guest,  and 
disgraceful  to  the  master,  is  by  no  means  the  great- 
est inconvenience  arising  from  a  want  of  attention 
to  economical  regulations.  The  following  letter, 
which  I  have  only  room  to  insert  at  present,  but 
which,  for  the  sake  of  my  correspondent,  I  may  pos- 
sibly take  under  consideration  at  another  opportu- 
nity, will  sufficiently  show  the  necessity  of  such 
regulations. 


**  TO  MR.  FJTZ-ADAM. 


"  Sill, 


**  I  AM  vx  \A'a\tv  cowKvVf^  ^^x^ewvdxv^  ^^'asAi^sed  oi" 
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a  plentiful  fortune,  and  blest  with  most  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  ;  but  am  at  present — not  through  any 
fault  of  my  own,  that  I  can  recollect — in  great  dis- 
tress ;  which  I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  remedy 
as  I  was  unable  to  prevent.  Though  I  have  loved 
peace  and  quiet  all  my  life,  and  have  endeavoured 
constantly  to  maintain  good  order  and  harmony  in 
my  family,  I  owe  my  grievances  to  the  intrigues  and 
jealousies  which  have  unhappily  subsisted  for  some 
time  past  amongst  my  servants.  I  give  them  good 
wages,  which  I  pay  punctually ;  I  indulge  them  in 
every  reasonable  request,  from  a  desire  to  make 
them  happy ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  all  of  them  in 
their  several  turns,  that  I  am,  without  exception, 
the  very  best  of  masters. 

"  Yet,  with  all  my  care  and  kindness,  I  cannot  es- 
tablish a  proper  subordination  amongst  them ;  with- 
out which,  i  am  sensible,  no  family  government  can 
long  subsist ;  and  for  want  of  which,  as  they  cannot 
find  a  decent  and  reasonable  cause  of  complaint 
against  me,  they  are  perpetually  quarrelling  with 
one  another.  They  do  not,  I  believe,  intend  ori- 
ginally to  hurt  me ;  on  the  contrary,  they  pretend 
my  advantage  alone  is  the  occasion  of  their  disagree- 
ment. But,  were  this  really  true,  my  case  is  no  less 
deplorable  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  they  ex- 
press for  my  service,  and  the  respect  and  affection 
they  profess  to  my  person,  my  life  is  made  misera- 
ble by  their  domestic  squabbles ;  and  my  estate  is 
mouldering  away  daily,  whilst  they  are  contending 
who  should  manage  it  for  me.  They  are  so  oblig- 
ing as  to  assure  me,  upon  their  honours,  that  their 
contests  are  only  who  can  best  serve  so  good  a  mas- 
ter, and  deserve  and  claim  the  first  place  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but,  alas !  I  begin  to  be  a  little  apprehensive 
that  their  struggle  is>  and  has  been,  who  should  get 
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most  vails,  and  have  most  power  under  me ;  or,  a« 
you  may  think  perhaps,  over  me. 

*^  The  first  appearance  of  this  intestine  discord 
was  upon  the  following  occasion. 

"  I  have  a  very  troublesome  neighbour,  who  is 
continually  committing  encroachments  upon  my 
lands  and  manor.  He  attacks  me  first  with  his  pen ; 
and  pretending  to  have  found  out  some  flaw  in  my 
settlements,  he  commences  a  suit  of  trespass  against 
me;  but  at  the  same  time,  fearing  lest  the  law  should 
happen  to  decide  in  favour  of  right,  he  sends  roe 
word,  he  wears  a  sword.  Not  long  ago  he  threat- 
ened me  that  he  would  break  into  my  park^  steal 
my  fish  out  of  my  canal,  and  shoot  my  hares  and 
deer  within  my  paJes.  Upon  the  advice  of  my  ste- 
ward and  other  servants,  I  sent  to  ray  estate  in  the 
north  for  a  trusty  gamekeeper,  whose  bravery  and 
fidelity  I  could  rely  upon,  to  come  to  my  assistance, 
that  he  might  help  to  preserve,  not  only  my  game 
but  my  family,  which  seemed  to  be  in  no  small  dan- 
ger. These  orders  were  no  sooner  despatched,  than 
to  my  great  surprise,  my  postillion  bolted  into  the 
parlour  where  I  was  setting,  and  told  me  with  all 
the  warmth  of  a  patriot,  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  Ferdinand  the  game-keeper's  admission  into  the 
house,  for  that  he  humbly  conceived  it  was  neither 
for  my  honour  nor  my  interest  to  be  indebted  for 
any  part  of  my  protection,  or  even  safety,  to  a  fo- 
reigner ;  for  you  must  know,  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  that 
very  unfortunately  for  me,  my  poor  hocest  Ferdi- 
nand did  happen  to  be  born  somewhere  or  other  in 
Germany,  i  ou  may  imagine,  however,  that  I  paid 
little  attention  to  this  remonstrance  of  my  postil- 
lion; but  dismissing  him  from  my  service,  I  sent  for 
Ferdinand ;  who,  upon  the  first  sununons,  travelled 
night  and  day  to  come  to  my  relief. 
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*<  The  next  fit  of  affection  that  embarrassed  me, 
broke  out  in  my  ambitious  helper*    He  professed 
himself  so  excessively  careful  of  my  person,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  safe  for  me  to  be  driven  any  longer 
by  my  old  coachman ;  on  which  account  he  grew 
impatient  to  ascend  the  box  himself.     But  his  con- 
trivances to  facilitate  this  removal,  were  plain  indi- 
cations that  he  attended  to  his  own  advancement, 
more  than  to  my  preservation ;  for  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  he  has  often  frightened  the  horses  to 
make  them  start  unexpectedly  out  of  the  quarter : 
at  other  times  he  has  been  detected  in  laying  great 
stones  in  the  way,  with  a  design  to  overturn  the 
coach ;  and  in  roads  of  di£Bculty  and  danger,  was 
«ure  to  keep  out  of  the  way  himself;  nay,  at  last, 
he  tried  to  persuade  the  servants,  that  it  was  the 
coachman's  intention  to  drive  headlong  over  them, 
and  break  all  their  necks.    But  when  he  found  I  had 
too  good  an  opinion  of  old  Thomas  to  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  his  honesty,  he  came  one  morning  in  a 
pet,  and  gave  me  warning.    I  told  him  with  great 
temper,  he  was  to  blame,  paid  him  his  wages,  and 
bid  Thomas  provide  himself  with  another  helper. 
But  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  my  grief  as  well  as  sur- 
prise, when  Thomas  answerea  me  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  that  he  must  entreat  my  permission  to  retire 
from  my  service :  he  found,'  hesaid^  '  he  had  many 
enemies,  both  within  doors  and  without :  my  family 
was  divided  into  various  parties :  some  were  favour* 
able  to  the  helper,  and  others  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  the  late  postillion ;  he  should  be  always 
grateful  for  the  goodness  I  had  shown  him ;  and  his 
last  breath  should  be  employed  in  praying  for  my 
prosperity.'    It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I 
consented  to  his  request ;  he  had  served  me  honestly 
above  thirty  years,  from  affection  more  than  inte- 
rest ;  had  always  greased  my  wheels  himself^  and 
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upon  every  one  of  my  birth -4ays,  had  treated  all  his 
brother  whips  at  his  own  expense :  so  that  far  from 
being  a  gainer  by  my  service,  he  had  spent  above 
half  of  what  he  had  saved  before  he  came  into  it. 
You  may  imagine  I  would  willingly  have  settled  a 
comfortable  annuity  upon  him ;  but  you  will  wonder 
at  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion :  indeed  I  have 
never  met  with  any  thing  like  it,  in  one  of  his  low 
station :  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather  live  upon 
bread  and  cheese,  than  put  my  honour  to  any  ex- 
pense, when  he  could  be  no  longer  useful  to  me. 

"  Thus  have  I  been  reduced,  contrary  to  my  in- 
clination, to  hire  another  coachman.  The  man  I 
have  now  taken  bears  a  very  reputable  character ; 
but  he  happens  to  be  so  infirm,  that  he  is  scarce  yet 
able  to  get  upon  his  box :  and  though  he  promises, 
and  I  believe  intends  to  take  all  possible  care  of  my 
horses,  I  fear  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  drive  a 
set  so  restive  as  mine  are,  especially  in  bad  roads. 
I  have  also  been  persuaded  to  take  my  postillion 
again,  as  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  my  present  coach- 
man. Between  them  they  are  new  modelling  ray 
family  for  me,  and  discharging  those  servants  whom 
they  happen  to  dislike.  My  experienced  bailiff,  who 
used  to  hold  my  courts,  has  left  me ;  and  my  game- 
keeper, who  has  been  obliged  to  lie  during  this  hard 
winter  in  a  tent  in  the  garden,  is  ordered  back  again 
into  the  north,  though  he  has  given  no  sort  of  offence, 
but  on  the  contrary,  has  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  protecting  me  from  the  insults  of  my  blustering 
neighbour ;  so  unpardonable  a  crime  is  it  to  be  born 
in  Germany ! 

^*  Good  Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  advise  me,  as  a  friend, 
what  course  to  take.  We  masters,  as  we  are  im- 
properly called,  are  become  of  late  so  subservient 
to  our  servants,  that  I  should  apprehend  this  uni- 
versal want  oi  ^u\iottoia.\\Qwviv  them  must  at  last  be 
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detrimental  to  the  state  itself:  for  as  a  family  is  com- 
posed of  many  servants,  cities  and  countries  are 
made  up  of  many  houses  and  families,  which  together 
constitute  a  nation.  Disobedience  in  the  majority 
of  individuals  to  their  superiors,  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  general  licentiousness,  which  must  termi- 
nate at  last  in  anarchy  and  confusion. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

**  GEORGE  MEANWELL." 
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As  the  first  of  the  following  letters  is  written  by  a 
female  correspondent,  and  the  second  intended  for 
the  service  of  that  sex,  1  have  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  them  to  the  public. 


"  TO  MR.  FITZ-ADAM. 


"sir, 


**  I  AM  a  young  woman,  and  live  in  the  country 
with  an  uncle  and  aunt,  whose  characters,  as  they 
are  somewhat  particular,  may  perhaps  contribute  to- 
wards the  entertainment  of  your  readers.  My  un- 
cle is  a  man  so  full  of  himself,  that  he  approves  of 
nothing  but  what  is  done — to  use  his  own  words — 
after  his  maxim.  About  three  years  ago  he  caught 
a  great  cold :  ever  since  which  time  he  wears  a  great 
coat,  and  calls  every  man  a  fool  that  goes  without 
one,  even  in  the  dog-d^ys.  The  other  day,  a  rela- 
tion coming  to  see  him,  was  thrown  off  his  horse, 
and  broke  his  leg.     When  he  was  brought  into  the 
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house,  and  my  uncle  came  to  be  informed  that  the 
accident  happened  by  his  passing  through  a  bad 
lane,  in  order  to  call  upon  a  particular  friend  in  his 
way  to  us,  he  told  him  with  an  air  of  great  import- 
ance, that  it  was  always  a  maxim  with  him,  ^  never 
to  do  two  things  at  once/  He  then  introduced  a 
lone  story  about  queen  Elizabeth  and  lord  Bur- 
leign,  which,  after  it  had  lasted  above  half  an  hour, 
concluded  with  lord  Burleigh's  telling  the  queen, 
that  he  had  made  it  a  maxim,  *  never  to  do  but  one 
thine  at  a  time.'  Thus  did  he  perplex  the  poor 
gentleman  who  lay  all  the  time  with  a  broken  limb ; 
nor  would  he  suffer  any  person  in  the  room  to  go  for 
a  surgeon  till  his  story  was  told.  While  the  leg  was 
setting,  and  the  patient  in  the  utmost  torment,  my 
uncle  stood  by,  and  with  all  the  rhetoric  he  was 
master  of,  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  kinsman 
that  his  misfortune  feas  entirely  owning  to  a  neglect 
of  those  excellent  maxims  which  he  had  so  often 
taught  him.  He  concluded  his  harangue  with  a 
string  of  proverbs,  mottoes,  and  sentiments,  of  which 
he  is  so  ridiculously  fond,  that  there  is  no  single  ac- 
tion of  his  life  that  is  not  entirely  governed  by  one 
or  other  of  them.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  garden,  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  violent  thunder-shower,  walk- 
ing a  snail's  pace  towards  the  house,  because  his 
friend  Lord  Onslow's  motto  i&Jestina  lente  ;  which 
words  I  have  heard  him  repeat  and  explain  so  oflen, 
that  I  have  them  always  in  my  head. 

"  My  aunt  is  truly  one  flesh  with  her  husband. 
She  approves  of  nothing  but  what  is  done  after  her 
own  example,  though  she  is  unable  to  support  her 
prejudices  even  by  a  proverb  or  a  saying.  As  I  am 
so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  from  her  in  almost  all  my 
actions,  we  are  extremely  liable  to  quarrel.  She 
gets  up  at  six,  because  she  cannot  sleep ;  and  I  lie 
in  bed  tiW  v\me,b^e^ws^  I  cannot  easily  wake.  When 
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we  meet  at  breakfast,  I  am  sure  to  be  scolded  for 
my  drowsiness  and  indulgence,  and  questioned  at 
least  a  dozen  times  over,  *  why  I  cannot  do  as  she 
does,  get  up  with  the  sun  ?'  *  Ay,'  says  my  uncle, 
*  and  go  to  rest  with  the  lark,  as  the  saying  is.'  But 
alas !  my  aunt  observes  but  part  of  the  saying ;  for 
lon^  before  the  lark  goes  to  roost,  she  will  fall  asleep 
in  her  chair,  unless  k^pt  awake  by  cards ;  though 
her  usual  bed-time  is  not  till  nine  o'clock. 

"  Now,  Mr.Fitz-Adam,  I  would  fain  know  whe- 
ther the  hours  between  nine  and  twelve,  provided 
you  are  quite  awake,  are  not  of  equal  use  with  those 
between  six  and  nine,  when  you  are  half  the  time 
asleep  ?  My  aunt  says  No;  for  that  one  hour  in  the 
morning  is  worth  two  in  the  afternoon ;  which  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  comprehend. 

"  The  old  lady  is  one  of  those  good  sort  of  women 
who  think  every  thing  beneath  their  notice  but 
family  affairs  and  housekeeping :  for  which  reason, 
if  ever  she  catches  me  reading  a  volume  of  the 
Spectator  or  World,  she  immediately  asks  me  if  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  which  she  made  me  a  present  of,  is 
mislaid  or  lost ;  to  which  she  is  sure  to  add,  that 
for  her  part,  she  does  not  see  what  good  can  come 
of  readmg  such  heathenish  books ;  and  that  had 
she  given  up  her  mind  to  nonsense  and  stuff,  my 
uncle  and  his  family  must  have  been  beggars,  so 
they  must. 

**  Am  I  really  to  be  governed  by  these  old  folks, 
or  may  I  go  on  in  my  old  way,  and  laugh  at  their 
absurdities  ?  I  read  your  paper  every  Friday,  when 
the  post  comes  in,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  this 
letter  inserted  in  your  next,  with  your  opinion  of 
the  matter,  that  I  may  know  which  is  the  wisest, 
ray  uncle,  my  aunt,  or  Mr.  Fitz-Adam's 

"  humble  servant, 

"  and  admirer, 
KK3  "C.P." 
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"  SIR, 

"  If  we  pay  a  due  regard  to  proverbial  expres- 
sions, which  are  oftentimes  founded  in  good  sense 
and  experience,  the  texture  of  the  scull,  particu- 
larly the  extreme  thickness  or  extreme  thinness  of 
it,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  stupidity  or  foDy 
of  our  species.  By  a  thick-sculled  man  we  always 
mean  a  fool,  and  by  a  thin-sculled  fellow^  one  with- 
out any  discretion.  May  we  not  therefore  suppose 
that  the  state  of  men,  respecting  their  understand- 
ings, is  pretty  much  this :  when  their  cn'aniums  are 
extremely  solid,  they  are  generally  idiots ;  when 
in  a  medium,  persons  of  sense ;  when  somewhat 
diinner,  wits ;  and  when  extremely  thin,  madmen? 

''  What  has  led  me  into  these  reflections,  is  the 
present  practice  among  our  ladies,  of  going  bare- 
headed, and  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus, 
concerning  the  effect  of  that  practice  among  the 
Egyptians. 

**  This  ancient  and  curious  historian  and  traveller 
tells  us,  that  passing  by  Pelusium,  where  there  had 
been,  many  years  before,  a  bloody  battle,  fought 
between  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and  the  sculls 
of  the  slain  on  each  side  being  still  in  difierent  heaps, 
he  found  upon  trial,  that  those  of  the  Egyptians 
were  so  thick,  they  required  a  very  strong  blow  to 
break  them ;  whereas  those  of  the  Persians  were  so 
thin  and  tender,  they  scarcely  resisted  the  slightest 
stroke.  Herodotus  attributes  the  thinness  and  ten- 
derness of  the  Persians*  sculls,  to  their  wearing  warm 
caps  or  turbans  ;  and  the  thickness  and  hardness  of 
the  Egyptians,  to  their  going  bareheaded,  and 
thereby  exposing  their  heads  to  heats  and  colds. 
Now  if  this  opinion  of  Herodotus,  and  the  fore- 
going remarks  be  well  founded,  what  rueful  effects 
may  the  present  fashion  of  our  ladies  exposing  their 
heads  to  all  weathers,  especially  in  the  present 
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cold  season,  be  attended  with  !  Instead  of  sensible* 
witty  and  ingenious  women,  for  which  this  country 
has  so  long  been  famous,  we  may  in  a  little  time 
have  only  a  generation  of  triflers. 

**  By  what  has  happened  to  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion»  we  have  the  more  reason  to  dread  the  like 
misfortune  among  ourselves.  And  happy  are  those 
viho  take  warning  by  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Formerly,  when  tne  Dutch  kept  their  heads  warm 
in  furred  caps,  they  were  a  wise  and  brave  people, 
delivered  themselves  from  slavery,  and  established 
a  wealthy  and  formidable  republic :  but  since  they 
have  lefl  off  this  good  old  fashion,  and  taken  to 
French  toupees,  whereby  their  heads  are  much  ex- 
posed, they  are  become  so  thick-sculled,  that  is,  so 
stupid  and  foolish,  as  to  neglect  almost  every  means 
of  national  benefit  and  preservation. 

**  Though  the  ancient  Greeks  were  some  of  the 
wisest  and  most  acute  people  in  the  world,  yet  the 
Boeotians  were  remarkably  ignorant  and  dull.  What 
can  we  ascribe  this  difference  between  them  and 
their  fellow  Greeks  to,  but  the  cU^erent  conforma- 
tions of  the  seat  of  knowledge  ?  I  wish  our  society 
of  antiquaries  would  endeavour  to  find  out  if  this 
did  not  proceed  from  the  Boeotians  following  the 
Egyptian  fashion  above  mentioned. 

**  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  only  motive  of  our 
eminent  physicians  and  great  lawyers  for  wearing 
such  large  periwigs  as  they  generdly  do,  is  merely 
to  appear  wiser  than  other  people?  Have  they  not 
experienced  that  these  warm  coverings  of  the  head 
greatly  contributed  to  render  them  really  so?  One 
apparent  proof  of  their  being  wiser  than  most  others 
is,  that  the  former  very  rardy  take  any  physic,  and 
the  latter  never  go  to  law  when  they  can  avoid  it. 
However,  we  must  for  the  sake  of  truth  acknow- 
ledgOy  that  too  many  of  these  gentlemen  of  both 
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professions,  seem  to  have  carried  the  practice  of 
keeping  their  heads  warm  to  such  an  excess,  as  to 
occasion  a  kind  of  madness,  which  shows  itself  in 
so  voracious  an  appetite  for  fees,  as  can  hardly  be 
satisfied.  But  as  we  frequently  see  good  proceed 
from  evil,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that  these  extrava- 
gancies of  physicians  and  lawyers  will  put  people 
upon  making  as  little  work  as  possible  for  either, 
by  substituting  temperance  in  Uie  room  of  physic, 
and  arbitrations  instead  of  law-suits? 

"  Whether  your  female  readers  will  take  warning 
by  the  examples  here  set  before  them,  or  much 
esteem  your  advice  or  mine,  I  know  not;  but  surely 
such*  of  them  at  least  as  go  to  church,  and  there 
say  their  prayers,  will  pay  a  proper  regard  to  St. 
Paul,  who  tells  them  that  *  every  woman  who  pray- 
eth,  with  her  head  uncovered,  dishonoureth  her 
head.' 

^'  In  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  I  think 
it  is  Naxos,  there  was  formerly  a  law  that  no  wo- 
man should  appear  abroad  in  embroidered  clothes, 
or  with  jewels,  unless  she  were  a  professed  courte- 
zan ;  nor  be  attended  when  she  walked  the  streets, 
with  mere  than  one  waiting-maid,  except  she  was 
in  liquor.  Now  what  I  would  propose  is,  that  you, 
Mr.  Fitz-Adam,  should  issue  out  an  edict,  that 
none  of  the  fair  sex  in  our  island  shall  for  the  future 
be  seen  in  public  without  a  cap,  but  such  as  are 
known  to  be  ladies  of  pleasure  ;  unless  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  except  those  who  are  apt  to  tipple  a 
little  too  much,  and  therefore  go  in  this  manner  to 
cool  their  heads. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant." 
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The  Public  will  no  doubt  be  a  good  deal  astonish- 
ed, that  instead  of  the  great  name  of  Adam  Fitz- 
Adam  to  this  paper,  they  now  see  it  is  written  by 
a  poor  weak  woman,  its  publisher,  and  dated  from 
the  Globe  in  Paternoster-Row.  Alas!  nothing 
but  my  regard  and  veneration  for  that  dear  good 
man  could  have  got  the  better  of  my  modesty,  and 
tempted  me  to  an  undertaking  that  only  himself 
was  equal  to. 

Before  these  lines  can  reach  the  press,  that  truly 
great  and  amiable  gentleman  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, be  no  more.  An  event  so  sudden  and  unex-, 
pected,  and  in  which  the  public  are  so  deeply  in- 
terested, cannot  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  every 
reader ;  I  shall  therefore  relate  it  in  the  concisest 
manner  I  am  able,  not  in  the  least  doubting  but  my 
defects  in  style  will  be  overlooked,  and  that  grief 
and  concern  will  prevent  criticism. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  World,  and  in  several  succeeding  pa- 
pers, the  good  old  gentleman  flattered  himself  that 
the  profits  of  his  labours  would  some  time  or  other 
enable  him  to  make  a  genteel  figure  in  the  world, 
and  seat  him  at  last  in  his  one  horse  chair.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Fitz-Adam,  which  happened  a  £ew 
months  since,  as  it  relieved  him  from  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  housekeeping,  made  him  in  a  hurry  to  set 
up  his  equipage ;  and  as  the  sale  of  his  paper  was 
even  beyond  his  expectations,  I  was  one  of  the  first 
of  his  friends  that  advised  him  to  purchase  it.  The 
equipage  was  accordingly  bespoke  and  sent  home ; 


ajld  u  he  had  iQ  tlong  prondsed  that  hk  firct  nk 
[n  it  ihould  be  to  me,  I  expected  him  bnt  Tiiiriaj 
•k,fl9:c(Kinti7'(h(HiKatHostoa..  IlMpaocnnd** 

inan  tvaa  punctual  to  his  appointment ;  anu  it  was 
with  great  delight  that  I  Eaw  him  (roni  my  wmilow 
driving  up  thu  road  that  leads  to  my  house.  Un- 
fortuoately  for  him,  his  eye  caught  mine;  and  hop- 
ing, as  1  suppose,  to  captivate  nie  byhis great  skill 
in  driving,  he  made  two  or  three  flourishes  with  his 
whip,  which  bo  frightened  the  horse,  that  he  ran 
furiously  away  with  the  carriage,  dashed  it  against 
a  post,  and  threw  the  driver  from  his  seat  with  a 
violence  hardly  to  be  conceived.  I  screamed  out 
to  my  maid,  '  Lord,  bless  me!'  says  I,  <  Mr>  f  itz- 
Adam  is  killed !'  and  away  we  ran  to  the  spot  where 
he  lay.  At  tirst  1  imagined  that  his  head  was  off; 
but  upon  drawing  nearer  to  him,  I  found  it  was  his 
hat  1  He  breathed  indeed,  which  gave  me  hopes 
that  he  was  not  quite  dead ;  but  for  other  signs  of 
Kfe,  he  had  positively  nooe. 

In  this  miserable  condition,  with  the  help  of 
some  aeighbours,  we  brought  him  into  the  house, 
wliere  a  warm  bed  was  quickly  got  ready  for  him  ; 
which,  together  with  bleeding  and  ottier  helps, 
brought  him  by  degrees  to  liie  and  reason.  He 
looked  round  about  him  for  some  time,  and  at  last, 
Being  and  knowing  me,  inquired  after  bis  cbaise. 
1  told  him  it  was  s^e,  though  a  good  deal  damagedt 
'  Mo  matter,  madam,'  he  replied  ;  '  it  baa  done  ro^ 
business :  it  has  carried  me  a  journey  from  this 
world  to  the  next:  I  shall  havenotiseforit  again. 
Here  his  speeob  failed  him,  and  I  thought  him  ex- 
piring ;  but  after  a  few  minutes,  recovering  as  it 
were  from  a  trance,  he  proceeded  thus.  '  Mrs. 
Cooper,"  says  he,  'you  behold  in  the  miserable  d>- 
ject  now  before  you,  a  speaking  monument  of  the 
^uUy  and  madness  of  ambition.    This  fatal  chaiM- 
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was  the  ultimate  end  of  till  my  pursuits ;  the  hope 
of  it  animated  my  labours,  and  filled  me  with  ideas 
of  felicity  and  grandeur.  Alas!  how  has  it  humbled 
me  i  May  other  great  men  take  warning  by  my 
fall !  The  World,  Mrs.  Cooper,  is  now  at  an  end  ! 
I  thought  it  destined  to  a  longer  period  ;  but  the 
decrees  of  fate  are  not  to  be  resisted.  It  would  in- 
deed have  pleased  me  to  have  written  the  last  pa- 
per myself;  but  that  task,  madam,  must  be  yours ; 
and  however  painful  it  may  be  to  your  modesty,  I 
conjure  you  to  undertake  it/  He  paused  here  for 
a  moment  or  two,  as  if  waiting  for  my  answer  ;  and 
as  well  as  I  could  speak  for  sorrow  and  concern, 
1  promised  what  he  asked.  •  Your  knowledge  as 
a  publisher^  madam,  proceeded  he,  and  your  great 
fluency  of  words,  will  make  it  perfectly  easy  to  you. 
Little  more  will  be  necessary  than  to  set  forth  my 
sudden  and  unhappy  end ;  to  make  my  acknow- 
ledgements to  the  public  for  the  indulgence  it  has 
shown  me ;  and  above  all,  to  testify  my  gratitude 
to  my  numerous  correspondents,  to  whose  elegant 
pieces  this  paper  has  been  principally  indebted  for 
its  uncommon  success.  I  intended,  with  permis- 
sion, to  have  closed  the  work  with  a  list  of  those 
correspondents ;  but  death  prevents  me  from  rais- 
ing this  monument  to  my  fame.' 

A  violent  fit  of  coughing,  in  which  I  feared  the 
poor  gentleman  would  have  gone  off,  robbed  him 
of  his  speech  for  more  than  half  an  hour :  at  last, 
however,  he  came  again  to  himself,  and,  though 
more  feebly  than  before,  proceeded  as  follows.  *  I 
•am  thankful,  madam,  that  I  yet  live,  and  that  an 
opportunity  is  given  me  of  confessing  the  frailties 
of  my  nature  to  a  faithful  friend.'  I  winked  at  Susan 
to  withdraw,  but  she  would  not  understand  me : 
her  stay,  however,  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Fitz- Adam 
from  giving  me  a  full  detail  of  the  sins  of  his  youth ; 
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which  as  they  only  amount  to  a  few  gallantries 
among  the  ladies,  with  nothing  more  heinous  than 
a  rape  oc  two  at  college,  we  bid  him  be  of  comfort, 
and  think  no  more  of  such  trifles.  *  And  now, 
madam,'  says  he,  '  I  have  another  concern  to  trou- 
ble you  with.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  it  al- 
ways possessed  my  thoughts,  that  whenever  I  died 
I  should  be  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  I  confess 
freely  to  you,  madam,  that 'this  has  been  the  con- 
stant ambition  of  my  riper  years.  The  great  eood 
which  my  labours  have  done  to  mankind  will,  I 
hope,  entitle  my  remains  to  an  interment  in  that 
honourable  place ;  nor  will  the  public,  I  believe,  be 
disinclined  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  my  me- 
mory. The  frontispiece  to  the  World,  which  was 
the  lucky  thought  of  my  printer,  I  take  to  be  a  most 
excellent  design ;  and  if  executed  at  large  in  virgin 
marble,  must  have  an  admirable  effect.  I  can  thmk 
only  of  one  alteration  in  it,  which  is,  that  in  the 
back  ground  I  would  have,  in  relief,  a  one-horse 
chair  in  the  act  of  overturning,  that  the  story  of 
my  death,  as  it  contains  a  lesson  for  the  ambitious, 
may  be  recorded  with  my  name.  My  epitaph,  if 
the  public  might  be  so  satisfied,  I  would  have  decent 
and  concise.  It  would  offend  my  modesty,  if  after 
the  name  of  Fitz-Adam,  more  were  to  be  added 
than  these  words. 

He  was  the  deepest  Philosopher, 
The  wittiest  Writer, 

and 

The  greatest  Man 

Of  this  age  or  nation. 

I  say,  madam,  of  this  age  and  nation,  because  other 
times  and  other  countries  have  produced  very  great 
men ;  insomuch  that  there  are  names  among  the  an- 
cients hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Adam  Fitz-Adam.* 
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The  good  old  gentleman  would  have  proceeded, 
but  his  speech  failed  him  again,  and  he  lay  as  if  ex* 
piring  for  two  whole  hours ;  during  which  interval, 
as  I  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  as  all  I  had  heard  was 
then  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  sat  myself  down  to  ful- 
fil the  promise  I  had  made.  When  I  had  written 
thus  far,  he  again  attempted  to  speak  to  me,  but 
could  not.  I  held  up  the  paper  to  him,  and  asked 
if  he  would  hear  it  read.  He  nodded  his  assent, 
and,  after- 1  had  gone  through  it,  his  approbation. 
I  desired  him  to  signify  by  some  motion  of  his  hand, 
if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  that  he  wished  to  have 
altered.  He  noddea  his  head  again,  and  gave  me 
a  look  of  such  complacency  and  regard,  as  con- 
vinced me  I  had  pleased  him.  It  is  from  a  knowledge 
of  this  circumstance  that  I  shall  now  send  what 
I  have  written  to  the  press,  with  no  other  concern 
than  for  the  accident  which  occasioned  it :  an  ac- 
cident, which  I  shall  never  think  of  without  tears, 
as  it  will  probably  deprive  the  public  of  a  most  able 
instructor,  and  me  of  a  worthy  friend  and  constant 
benefactor. 

MARY  COOFER. 

Globes  Pater-Noster-Rcfw, 
Tuesday,  Dec.  28.  1756. 

P.  S.  Wednesday  night,  ten  o'clock.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Adam  is  still  alive,  though  in  a  dangerous  way :  He 
came  to  his  speech  this  morning,  and  directed '  me 
to  inform  the  public,  that  as  the  World  is  now 
closed,  he  has  ordered  a  general  Iirdex  to  the  folio 
volumes  to  be  printed,  and  given  gratis  in  a  few 
days  at  Mr.Dodsley's  in  Pali-Mall,  and  at  M.  Coop- 
er's at  the  Globe  in  Pater-Noster  Row. 


VOL.  XXIV.  L  L 


SK  wo«i;d. 


A  WORLB  EXTBAOJiDINARY. 

Tiss  following  paper  having  been  transmitted  to 
Mr.  fitz- Adam's  booksell^  on  the  very  ^y  of 
that  jzentlenmn's  misfortune,  he  takes  the  liberty 
to  o&r  it  to  the  public  just  as  it  came  to  hand. 


«si» 


**  TO  MR;  ?ITZ*ADAM. 

9 


^*  As  the  ocmtagion  of  politics  has  been  so  preva- 
teH  of  latCi  that  it  has  even,  I  won't  say,  in^ted, 
but  at  leas^  infused  itself  into  the  pikers  of  the  im- 
tMirtial  Mr*  Fitz-Adam,  perhaps  1  may  not  make 
msi  an  unacceptable  present  in  (he  following  piece, 
whidi  will  humour  the  bent' of  Us  disordar,  for  I 
ttiust  consider  politick  writings  asa  distempor,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  cool,  nbt  increase,  any  sharp- 
ness in  his  blood. 

**  Though  the  author  of  this  little  essay  is  retired 
from  the  busier  scenes  of  life,  he  has  not  buried 
himself  in  such  indifference  to  his  country,  as  to  de- 
spise, or  not  to  attend  to  what  is  passing  even  in 
those  scenes  he  has  quitted :  and,  having  withdrawn 
from  inclination,  not  from  disgust,  he  preserves  the 
same  attachments  that  he  formerly  made,  though 
contracted  even  then  from  esteem,  not  from  in- 
terest. He  sees  with  a  feeling  concern  the  distresses 
and  distractions  of  his  country ;  he  foresees  with 
anxiety  the  consequences  of  both.  He  laments  the 
discord  that  divides  those  men  of  superior  genius, 
whose  union,  with  all  their  abilities,  were  perhaps 
inadequate  to  the  crisis  of  our  affairs.  He  does  not 
presume  to  discuss  the  grounds  of  their  dissensions, 
which  he  wishes  themselves  to  overlook  ;  and  he 
would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  England  to  foment 
divUiOTv^  \«\\ei^Vi\%Yat^^^st  as  a  Briton,  and  his  pri- 
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vale  inclinations  as  a  man,  bid  him  hope  for  coali- 
tion. Yet  he  would  not  be  a  Man»  he  might  be 
a  Stoic,  if  even  these  inclinations  were  equally  ba« 
lanced :  his  admiration  may  be  suspended,  his  heart 
will  be  partial.  From  these  sensations  he  has  been 
naturally  led  to  lament  and  condemn  the  late  tor- 
rent of  personalities:  he  sees  with  grief  the  greatest 
characters  treated  with  the  greatest  licentiousness : 
his  friendship  has  been  touched  at  finding  one  of  the 
most  respectable  aspersed  in  the  most  injurious 
manner.  He  holds  that  person's  fame  as  much  su- 
perior to  reproach,  as  he  thinks  himself  inferior  to 
that  person's  defence;  and  yet  he  cannot  help  giv- 
ing his  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  a  man,  with 
whose  friendship  he  has  long  been  honoured.  This 
ambition,  Sir,  has  occasioned  my  troubling  you 
with  the  following  portrait,  written  eight  years  ago ; 
designed  then  as  private  incense  to  an  honoured 
name ;  and  ever  since  preserved  by  the  author  only, 
and  in  the  fair  hands  to  which  it  was  originally  ad- 
dressed. I  will  detain  you  no  longer  than  to  say, 
that  if  this  little  piece  should  be  accused  of  flattery, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  when  the 
subject  of  it  was  no  minister  of  state,  and  that  it  is 
published  now,  and  should  not  else  have  been  pub- 
lished, when  he  is  no  minister  at  all. 

**  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  H.  M." 

''  To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  C.  F. 

"  MADAM, 

"  I  HAVE  been  attempting  to  draw  a  picture  of 
one  of  your  friends,  and  think  I  have  in  some  degree 
succeeded:  but  as  I  fear  natural  partiality  may  make 
me  flatter  myself,  I  choose  to  submit  to  your  lady- 
ship's judgement;  whose  prepossessions  for  the  per- 
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son  represented  is  likely  to  balance  what  fondness 
I  may  have  for  my  own  performances.  As  I  belieye 
you  love  the  person  in  question  as  much  as  ever 
other  people  love  themselves,  the  medium  between 
the  faults  you  shall  find,  and  the  just  resemblance 
that  I  see  m  the  following  portrait,  is  likely  to  be 
an  exact  image. 

''  The  gentleman  I  am  drawing  is  about*  three- 
and-forty :  as  you  see  all  the  fondness  and  delicacy 
and  attention  of  a  lover  in  him,  perhaps  your  lady- 
ship may  take  him  to  be  but  three-and-twenty :  but 
I,  whose  talent  is  not  flattery,  and  who  from  his 
judgement  and  experience  and  authority,  should  at 
first  set  him  down  for  threescore,  upon  the  strictest 
inquiry  can  only  allow  him  to  be  in  the  vigour  of 
his  age  and  understanding.  His  person  decides  ra- 
ther on  my  side,  for  though  he  has  all  the  ease  and 
amiableness  of  youth,  yet  your  ladyship  must  allow 
that  it  has  a  dignity,  which  youth  might  aim  at  in 
vain,  and  for  which  it  will  scarce  ever  be  exchanged. 
If  I  were  like  common  painters,  I  should  give  him 
a  ruddy  healthful  complexion,  and  light  up  his 
countenance  with  insipid  smiles  and  unmeaning 
benignity:  but  this  would  not  be  a  faithful  portrait: 
a  florid  bloom  would  no  more  give  an  idea  of  him, 
than  his  bended  brow  at  first  lets  one  into  the  vast 
humanity  of  his  temper;  or  than  an  undistinguishing 
smile  would  supply  the  place  of  his  manly  curiosity 
and  penetration.  To  paint  him  with  a  cheerful  open 
countenance  would  be  a  poor  return  of  compliment 
for  the  flattery  that  his  approbation  bestows,  which, 
by  not  being  promised,  doubly  satisfies  one's  self- 
love.  The  merit  of  others  is  degrading  to  their 
friends;  the  gentleman  I  mean  makes  his  worth 
open  upon  you,  by  persuading  you  that  he  discovers 
some  in  you. 

*  TVvU  x^^  xmttftn  iti  the  year  1 748. 
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*^  He  has  the  true  characteristic  of  a  great  man, 
that  he  is  superior  to  others  in  his  private,  social^ 
unbended  hours.  I  am  far  from  meaning  by  this 
superiority,  that  he  exerts  the  force  of  his  genius 
unnecessarily :  on  the  contrary,  you  only  perceive 
his  pre-eminence  in  those  moments  by  his  being 
more  agreeably  good-natured,  and  idle  with  more 
ease,  than  other  people.  He  seems  inquisitive,  as 
if  his  only  business  were  to  learn ;  and  is  unreserved^ 
as  if  he  were  only  to  inform ;  and  is  equally  incapa- 
ble of  mystery  in  pretending  to  know  what  he  does 
not,  or  in  concealing  what  he  does. 

*^  In  the  house  of  commons  he  was  for  some  time 
an  ungraceful  and  unpopular  speaker,  the  abund- 
ance of  his  matter  overflowing  his  elocution :  but 
the  force  of  his  reasoning  has  prevailed  both  over 
his  own  defects  and  those  of  his  audience.  He 
speaks  with  a  strength  and  perspicuity  of  argument 
that  commands  the  admiration  of  an  age  apt  to  be 
more  cheaply  pleased.  But  his  vanity  cannot  sa- 
tisfy itself  on  the  terms  it  could  satisfy  others ;  nor 
would  he  thank  any  man  for  his  approbation,  unless 
he  were  conscious  of  deserving  it.  But  he  carries 
this  delicacy  still  further,  and  has  been  at  the  idle 
labour  of  making  himself  fame  and  honours  by  pur- 
suing a  regular  and  steady  plan,  when  art  and  elo- 
quence would  have  carried  him  to  an  equal  height, 
and  made  those  fear  him,  who  now  only  love  him~« 
if  a  party  can  love  a  man  whom  they  see  is  only  con- 
nected with  them  by  principles,  not  by  prejudices. 

*<  In  another  light  one  may  discover  another  little- 
ness in  his  conduct:  in  the  affairs  of  his  o£Sce*  he 
is  as  minute  and  as  full  of  application  as  if  he  were 
always  to  remain  in  the  same  post ;  and  as  exact 
and  knowing  as  if  he  always  had  been  in  it.   He  is 

*  Secretary  at  War. 
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as  attentive  to  the  solicitation  and  interest  of  others 
in  his  province,  as  if  he  were  making  their  fortune, 
not  his  own ;  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  mi- 
nistry, had  turned  one  of  the  best  sinecures  under 
the  government  into  one  of  the  most  laborious  em- 
ployments, at  the  same  time  imagining  that  the 
ease  with  which  he  executes  it  will  prevent  a  dis- 
covery of  the  innovation.  He  receives  all  officers 
who  address  to  him  with  as  little  pride  as  if  he  were 
secure  of  innate  nobility ;  yet  this  defect  of  illus- 
trious birth  is  a  blemish,  which  some  of  the  greatest 
men  have  wanted  to  make  them  completely  great: 
Tully  had  it ;  had  the  happiness  and  glory  of  rais- 
ing himself  from  a  private  condition  ;  but  boasting 
of  it,  might  as  well  have  been  noble ;  he  degraded 
himself  by  usurping  that  prerogative  of  nobility, — 
pride  of  what  one  can  neither  cause  nor  prevent. 

^'  I  say  nothing  of  his  integrity,  because  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  has  never  been  breathed 
upon  even  by  suspicion :  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
vmdicate  it,  when  it  has  been  impeached.  He  is  as 
well-bred  as  those  who  colour  over  timidity  with 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  as  bravely  sincere  as 
Uiose  who  take,  or  would  have  brutality  taken  for 
honesty ;  but  though  his  greatest  freedom  is  polite, 
his  greatest  condescension  is  dignified  with  spirit ; 
and  he  can  no  more  court  his  enemies,  than  relax 
in  kindness  to  his  friends.  Yet  though  he  has  more 
spirit  than  almost  any  man  living,  it  is  never  looked 
upon  as  flowing  from  the  passions,  by  the  intimate 
connexion  that  it  always  preserves  with  his  under- 
standing. Yet  his  passions  are  very  strong:  he 
loves  play,  woman  more,  and  one  woman  more  than 
all.  The  amiableness  of  his  behaviour  to  her,  is 
only  equalled  by  hers  to  him But  as  your  Lady- 
ship would  not  know  a  picture  of  this  charming  wo- 
man, when  drawn  with  all  her  proper  graceful  vir- 
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tues;  and  as  that  engaging  ignorance  might  lead  you 
even  into  an  uncertainty  about  the  portrait  of  the 
gentleman,  I  shall  lay  down  my  pencil^  and  am, 

**  MADAM, 

"  Your  Ladyship's, 
*^  most  obedient, 
**  humble  servant, 

"  VANDYKE." 
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